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A HISTORY ' of  Mufic  by  any  but  a profejfcr  of  the  fcience,  may 
pojfibly  be  looked  on  as  a bold  undertaking  j and  it  may  appear  not 
a little  ftrange  that  one,  who  is  perhaps  better  known  to  the  world  as 
occupying  a public  fiat  ion,  than  as  a writer,  Jbould  choofe  to  be  the  author 
of  a work  of  this  kind,  and for  which  the  courfe  of  bis  Jludies  can  hardly 
be  fuppofed  to  have  in  any  degree  qualified  him. 

In  jufiification  of  the  attempt,  and  to  account  for  this  feeming  incon- 
ffiency,  the  reader  is  to  know,  that  the  author  boxing  entertained  an 
early  love  of  mufic,  and  having  in  his  more  advanced  age  not  only  be- 
come Jenfible  of  its  worth,  but  arrived  at  a full  conviftion  that  it  was 
intended  by  tbe  Almighty  for  the  delight  and  edification  of  his  rational 
creatures , bad  formed  a defign  of  fiome  fuch  work  as  this  many  years 
ago,  but  faw  reafon  to  defer  the  execution  thereof  to  a future  period. 

About  tbe  year  1759,  be  found  bimftlf  in  a fituation  that  left  his  em- 
ployments, bis  Jludies,  and  bis  amufements  in  a great  meafure  to  his  own 
choice ; and  having  in  a courfe  of  years  been  as  indufirious  in  making  col- 
left  ions  for  tbe  purpofe  as  could  well  confifi  with  tbe  exercife  of  a laborious 
profejjion,  be,  with  a copious  fund  of  materials,  began  tbe  work : But  be- 
fore any  confiderable  progrefs  could  be  made  therein,  he  was  interrupted 
by  a call  to  prefide  in  the  magifiracy  of  tbe  county  of  bis  refidence,  which , 
though  unfolicited  on  bis  part,  be  could  not  decline  without  betraying  an 
indifference  to  tbe  interefis  of  fociety,  and  tbe  prefervation  of  public  order, 
or  fuch  an  averfion  to  tbe  occupations  of  an  aftive  life,  as  in  few  cafes  is 
excufable,  and  in  many  reproachful. 
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Determining,  however,  to  avail  himfilf  of  thofe  intervals  of  leifure 
•which  the  fated  recejfes  from  the  exercife  of  bis  office  afforded,  and  which 
feemed  too  precious  to  be  wafted  either  in  Jlotb  and  indolence,  or  thofe 
fajhionable  recreations  and  amufcments,  to  which  be  was  ever  difpofcd 
to  prefer  the  purfuit  of  literature,  be  re- a fumed  his  work',  and 
with  the  bleffing  of  health,  fear  cely  interrupted  for  a feries  of  years,  has 
been  able  to  prefent  it  to  the  world  in  the  condition  in  which  it  now  comes 
forth. 

What  the  reader  is  to  expeEl  from  it,  and  as  the  fruit  of  many  years 
fudy  and  labour,  is  the  hiflory  of  a fcience  defervedly  ranked  among  thofe, 
which,  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  manual  arts,  and  others  of  lower  im- 
portance, have  long  been  dignified  with  the  charaQerijlic  of  liberal ; and 
as  the  utility  of  Mufic  is  prefuppofed  in  the  very  attempt  to  trace  its  pro- 
grefs,  an  enumeration  of  its  various  excellencies  will  fcarcely  be  thought 
neceffary ; the  rather  perhaps  as  its  praifes,  and  the  power  it  exercifes 
over  the  human  wind,  have  been  celebrated  by  the  ablejl  panegyrijls. 

Farther  than  the  circumfiances  attending  the  peculiar  fstuatian  of  the 
author  and  the  work  may  be  allowed  to  entitle  him  to  it,  the  favour  or 
indulgence,  or  whatever  elfe  it  is  the  practice  of  writers  to  crave  of  the 
public,  is  not  here  fued  for,  either  on  the  ground  of  want  of  leifure,  inad- 
vertence, or  other  pretences ; for  this  reafon,  that  there  can  be  no  valid 
excufe  for  a publication  wittingly  imperfett : And  it  is  but  a firry  compli- 
ment that  an  author  makes  to  bis  reader,  when  be  tenders  him  a work  left 
worthy  regard  than  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  it. 

To  be  fijort,  the  enfuing  volumes  are  the  produce  of  fixteen years  labour, 
and  are  compiled  from  materials  which  were  not  colleAed  in  double  that 
time.  The  motives  to  the  undertaking  were  genuine,  and  the  profecution 
of  it  has  been  as  animated  as  the  love  of  the  art,  and  a total  blindnefs  to 
lucrative  views,  could  render  it.  And  perhaps  the  be  ft  excufe  the  author 

can  make  for  the  defetts  and  errors  that  may  be  found  to  have  efcaped  him, 
mujl  be  drawn  from  the  novelty  of  bis fubjeft,  the  variety  of  bis  matter,  and 
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the  necejjity  be  via:  under  of  marking  out  bimfelf  the  road  which  be 
was  to  travel. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  mufsc  is  a mere  recreation,  and  an 
amufement  for  vacant  hours,  conducing  but  little  to  the  beneft  of  mankind, 
and  therefore  to  be  numbered  among  tboj'e  vanities  which  it  is  wifdom  to 
contemn.  ’To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that,  as  a fourcc  of  intelleClual 
pleafure,  mufc  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  mojl  other  recreations ; 
and  as  to  the  other  branch  of  the  objection,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
all  our  defires,  all  our  purfuits,  our  occupations,  and  enjoyments  are 
vain.  What  are  Jlately  palaces,  beaut  ful  and  extenfve  gardens,  cojlly 
furniture,  J'culptures,  and  pictures , but  vanities  ? and  yet  there  are  few 
men  fo  vain  as  that  they  had  rather  be  without  than  poffefs  them.  Nay, 
if  tbefe  be  denied  us,  where  are  we  to  feek  fur  amufement s,  for  relief 
from  the  cares,  the  anxieties  and  troubles  of  life,  bow  fupport  ourfelves  in 
folitude,  or  under  the  pref'ure  of  affliction,  or  how  prejerve  that 
equanimity,  which  is  necejjary  to  keep  us  in  good  humour  with  our- 
felves and  mankind  ? As  to  the  abufes  of  this  excellent  gift,  enough  it 
is  prefumed  is  faid  in  the  enfuing  work  by  way  of  caution  againjl  them, 
and  even  to  demonjlrate  that  as  there  is  no  fcience  or  faculty  whatever 
that  more  improves  the  tempers  of  men,  rendering  them  grave,  difcreet, 
mild,  and  placid,  fo  is  there  none  that  affords  greater  fcope  for  folly, 
impertinence,  and  affeClatiou. 

The  end  propofed  in  this  undertaking  is  the  invefiigation  of  the  princi- 
ples, and  a deduction  of  the  progrefs  of  a fcience,  which,  though  intimately 
connected  with  civil  Ife,  has  fcarce  ever  been  fo  well  underfood  by  the 
generality,  as  to  be  thought  a Jit  fubjeCt,  not  to  fay  of  criticifm,  but  of fi- 
ber dijcujjion  : Infead  of  exercifng  the  powers  of  reafon,  it  has  in  general 
engaged  only  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  which,  for  want  of  a better  word 
to  exprefs  it  by,  we  call  Tafle  j and  which  atone,  and  without  fame 
principle  to  direCt  and  controul  it,  muf  ever  be  deemed  a capricious 
arbiter.  Another  end  of  this  work  is  the  fettling  mufc  upon  fomewbat 
like  a footing  of  equality  with  thofe,  which,  for  other  reafons  than  that. 
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like  mufc,  they  contribute  to  the  delight  of  mankind,  are  termed  the  Jijler 
arts  ; to  reprobate  the  vulgar  notion  that  its  ultimate  end  is  merely  to 
excite  mirth  ; and,  above  all,  to  demcnjlrate  that  its  principles  are  founded 
in  certain  general  and  univerfal  laws,  into  which  all  that  vie  difeover  in 
the  material  world,  of  harmony ,fymmetry , proportion  and  order,  J'eems  to 
be  refolvable. 

The  method  purfued for  theft  purpofs  will  be  found  to  confft  in  an  ex- 
planation of  fundamental  doSlrines,  and  a narration  of  important  events 
and  hiforical fails,  in  a chronological fries , with  fucb  occafional  remarks 
and  evidences , as  might  ferve  to  illufrate  the  one  and  authenticate  the 
other.  With  tbefe  are  intermixed  a variety  of  mufeal  compoftions, 
tending  as  well  to  exemplify  that  diverfity  of  ftyles  which  is  common  both 
to  mufc  and fpeech  or  written  language,  as  to  manifeft  the  gradual  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  combining  mufeal  founds.  The  materials  which 
have  furnifbed  this  intelligence  mufi  ncceffarily  be  fuppofd  to  be  very 
mifcellaneous  in  their  nature,  and  abundant  in  quantity : To  J peak 
alone  of  the  treatifes  for  the  purpofe,  the  author  may  with  no  lejs  pro- 
priety than  truth  affert,  that  the  f leSion  of  them  was  an  exercif  of  deep 
fill,  the  refult  of  much  erudition,  and  the  ejfeSl  of  great  labour,  as  hav- 
ing been  for  a great  part  oj  his  life  the  employment  of  that  excellent  theorif 
in  the  fcience,  Dr.  Pepufcb.  Thef  have  been  accumulating  and  encreafng 
for  a fries  of  years  paft : For  others  of  a different  kind  recourfe  has 
been  had  to  the  Bodleian  library  and  the  college  libraries  in  both  univerf- 
ties  ; to  that  in  the  mufsc-Jcbool  at  Oxford  \ to  the  Britijb  Mufeum,  and 
to  the  public  libraries  and  repofitories  of  records  and  public  papers  in  Lon- 
don and  Weflnunfter ; and,  for  the  purpofe  of  afer taming  fads  by  dates, 
to  cemeteries  and  other  places  of fpulture ; and  to  him  that  fall  ohjedl  that 
thef  fources  are  inadequate  to  the  end  of  fucb  an  undertaking  as  this,  it 
may  be  anfwered,  that  he  knows  not  the  riches  of  this  country. 

A correfpondencc  with  teamed  foreigners,  and  fucb  communications 
from  abroad  as  fuit  with  the  liberal  fentirnents  and  difpofuion  of  the  prt- 
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Jint  age,  together  -with  a great  variety  of  oral  intelligence  resetting 
perfons  and  fafts  yet  remembered,  have  contributed  in  fome  degree  to  the 
melioration  of  the  work,  and  to  jujlify  the  title  it  bears  of  A General 
Hijlory  ; which  yet  it  may  be  thought  would  have  been  more  properly  its 
due,  bad  the  plan  of  the  work  been  fill  more  extenfve,  and  comprehended 
the  fate  of  mufc  in  countries  where  the  approaches  to  refinement  have  as 
yet  been  but  finall. 

It  mufl  be  con f fed  that  in  fome  infiances,  particularly  in  the  difcuffton 
of  the  firfi  principles  of  morality,  and  the  origin  of  human  manners,  the 
refear  cbes  of  learned  men  have  been  extended  to  nations,  or  tribes  of  people, 
among  whom  the  fimple  delates  of  nature  feemed  to  be  the  only  rule  of  ac- 
tion ; but  the fubjefts  here  treated  of  are fcience,  and  the  fcientific  practice 
of  mufc : Now  the  befl  mufc  of  barbarians  is  faid  to  be  hideous  and  afio- 
nijhing  founds  *.  Of  what  importance  then  can  it  be  to  enquire  into  a 
pr aft  ice  that  has  not  its  foundation  in  fcience  or  fyfem,  or  to  know  what 
are  the  founds  that  mofi  delight  an  Hottentot,  a wild  American,  or  even 
a more  refined  Chinefe  ? 

For  the  fyle,  it  will  be  found  to  be  uniformly  narratory  j as  little  in- 
cumbered  with  technical  terms,  and  as  free from  didaftic  forms  offpeecb, 
as  could  confifi  with  the  defgn  of  explaining  doftrines  and  fyfiems ; and 
it  may  alj'o  be  faid  that  care  has  been  taken  not  to  degrade  the  work  by 
the  ufe  of  fantafiical  phrafes  and  modes  of  exprejfion,  that,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  were  invented yefterday,  and  will  die  to-morrow  j tbefe  make  no 
part  of  any  language,  they  conduce  nothing  to  information,  and  are  in 
truth  nonftnfe  fublimated. 

For  the  infer  t ion  of  biographical  memoirs  and  char  afters  of  eminent 
mufcians,  it  may  be  given  as  a reafon,  that,  having  benefited  mankind  by 
their  ftudies,  it  is  but  jufi  that  their  memories  Jhould  live : Cicero,  after 
Demofthenes,  fays  that  • bona  fa ma  propria  poj/ejfto  defun  ftorum  j and 
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for  bejlowing  it  on  men  of  this  faculty , vie  have  the  authority  of  that 
fcripture  which  exhorts  us  to  praife  ‘Jucb  as  found  out  mufcal  tunes,  and 
* recited  verfes  in  writing’  * : Befides  which  it  may  be  objerved,  that  in 
•various  injiances  the  lives  of  the  prof effors  of  arts  are  in  Jome  fort  a hif- 
tory  of  the  arts  tbctnf elves.  For  digreffions  from  his  fubjeB,  the  infertion 
of  anecdotes  that  have  but  a remote  relation  to  it,  or  that  deferibe  ancient 
modes  or  cujloms  of  living,  the  author  has  lefs  to  fay  j tbefe  mujl  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  his  readers,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  unanimous  in 
their  opinions  about  them. 

It  remains  now  that  due  acknowledgement  be  made  of  the  ajjijlance 
with  which  the  author  has  been  favoured  and  honoured  in  the  courfe  of 
bis  work  ; but  as  this  cannot  be  done  without  an  enumeration  of  names, 
for  which  be  has  obtained  no  permijjion,  he  is  nccejfitated  to  declare  his 
fenfe  of  the  obligation  in  general  terms,  with  this  exception,  that  having 
need  of  ajjijlance  in  the  correction  of  the  mufsc  plates,  be  was  in  fundry 
injiances  eafed  of  that  trouble  by  the  kind  ojjices  of  one,  who  is  both  an  ho- 
nour to  his  profeffion  and  his  country.  Dr.  William  Boyce ; and  of  the 
difficulty  of  decyphering,  as  it  were,  and  rendering  in  modern  characters 
the  compofitions  of  greateji  antiquity  among  thofe  which  he  found  it  ne- 
cejfary  to  infert,  fy  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Cooke,  of  Wejl- 
minjier- abbey,  Mr.  Marmaduke  Overend,  organijl  of  IJlcwortb  in  Mid- 
dlej'ex,  and  Mr.  John  Stafford  Smith,  of  the  royal  chapel. 

• Wifdom,  chap.  xliv.  veife  5. 


Haiton  Garden^ 
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DISCOURSE. 

THE  powers  of  the  imagination,  with  great  appearance  of 
reafon,  are  faid  to  hold  a middle  place  between  the  organs 
of  bodily  fenfe  and  the  faculties  of  moral  perception  ; the  fubjedls  oo 
which  they  are  feverally  exercifed  arc  common  to  the  fenfes  of  fee- 
ing and  hearing,  the  office  of  which  is  Amply  perception  ; all  plca- 
fure  thence  arifing  being  referred  to  the  imagination. 

The  arts  which  adminifler  to  the  imaginative  faculty  the  greateft 
delight,  are  confeffedly  poetry,  painting,  and  mufic ; the  two  former 
exhibiting  to  the  mind  by  their  refpe£tive  media,  either  natural  or 
artificial  *,  the  refcmblanccs  of  whatever  in  the  works  of  nature  is 
comprehended  under  the  general  divifion  of  great,  new,  and  beauti- 
ful ; the  latter  as  operating  upon  the  mind  by  the  power  of  that 
harmony  which  refults  from  the  concord  of  founds,  and  exciting  in 
the  mind  thofe  ideas  which  correfpond  with  our  tendereft  and  mod 
delightful  affeftions. 

Thefe,  it  mud  be  obferved,  conflitutcone  fourceof  pleafure;  buteach 
of  the  above  arts  may  in  a different  degree  be  faid  to  afford  another, 
namely,  that  which  confifls  ina  comparifonof  the  images  by  them  feve- 
rally and  occafionally  excited  in  the  mind,  with  their  architypes  ; thus, 
for  inftance,  in  poetry,  in  comparing  a defeription  with  the  thing  deferr- 
ed ; in  painting,  a landfcape  and  the  feene  reprefented  by  it,  or  a por- 
trait and  its  original  ; and  in  mufic,  where  imitation  is  intended, 
as  in  the  fongs  of  birds,  or  in  the  expreffion  of  thofe  various  in- 

• The  natural  media  feem  to  ccnfift  only  in  colour  and  figure,  and  refer  foldy 
to  painting  the  artificial  arc  words,  which  are  fymbols  by  compact  of  ideal,  as 
are  alfo,  in  a limited  fenfe,  mufical  founds,  including  in  the  term  the  accident  of 
time  or  duration. 
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flexions  of  the  voice  which  accompany  paifion  or  exclamation,  weep- 
ing, laughing,  and  other  of  the  human  affe&ions,  the  found  and 
the  thing  fignified. 

It  is  eafy  to  difcover  that  the  pi eafu res  above  defcribed  are  of  two  dif- 
tin&  kinds,  the  one  original  and  abfolute,  the  other  relative;  for  the  one 
we  can  give  no  reafon  other  than  the  will  of  God,  who  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  univerfe  and  the  organization  of  our  bodies,  has  eftablifh- 
ed  fuch  a relation  as  is  difcoverable  between  man  and  his  works ; 
the  other  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  that  love  of  truth  which  is  im- 
planted in  the  human  mind  *.  In  poetry  and  painting  therefore  we 
fpcak,  and  with  propiiety,  of  abfolute  and  relative  beauty;  as  alfo 
of  mulic  merely  imitative ; for  as  to  harmony,  it  is  evident  that  the 
attribute  of  relation  belongs  not  to  it,  as  will  appear  by  a comparifoft 
of  each  with  the  others 

* In  this  fentiment  liberty  has  been  taken  to  differ  from  Mr.  Harris,  who  with 
his  ufual  accuracy,  has  analyfed  this  principle  of  the  human  mind  in  the  foliowing 
note  on  a paflage  in  the  fecond  of  his  Three  celebrated  Trcatifcs. 

* That  there  is  an  eminent  delight  in  this  very  recognition  itfelf,  abftridt  from 

4 any  thing  plcafing  in  the  fubjeft  recognized,  is  evident  from  hence that,  in' 

4 all  the  mimetic  arts,  we  can  be  highly  charmtd  with  imitations,  at  whofe  origi- 
4 nals  in  nature  wc  are  (hocked  and  terrified.  Such,  for  inftancc,  as  dead  bodies, 

4 wild  beads,  and  the  like. 

4 The  caufe  affigned  for  this,  feems  to  be  of  the  following  kind : We  have  a 
4 joy,  not  only  in  the  fanity  and  perfection,  but  alfo  in  the  juft  and  natural  encr- 

* gies  of  our  fcveral  limbs  and  faculties.  And  hence,  among  others,  the  joy  in 

• reafoning,  as  being  the  energy  of  that  principal  faculty,  our  intellect  or  under- 

• (landing.  This  joy  extends,  not  only  to  the  wife,  but  to  the  multitude.  For 
4 all  men  have  an  a; crfion  to  ignorance  and  error  and  in  fomc  degree,  however 
4 moderate,  are  glad  to  learn  and  to  inform  themfclvca. 

4 Hence  therefore  the  delight  ariling  from  thefe  imitations ; as  wc  are  enabled 
4 in  each  of  them  to  cxercifc  the  reafoning  faculty  ; and,  by  comparing  the  copy 
4 with  the  architype  in  our  minds,  to  infer  that  this  is  fuch  a thing,  and  that  an- 

* oth'er ; a fail  remarkable  among  children,  even  in  their  firft  and  earlieft  days.' 

f Ncverthelefs  there  have  not  been  wanting  thofc,  who,  not  contemplating  the 
intrinfic  excellence  of  harmony,  have  refolved  the  efficacy  of  mufic  into  the  power 
of  imitation  ; and  to  gratify  fuch,  fubjedts  have  been  introduced  into  pradtice,  that 
to  injudicious  cars  have  afforded  no  fmall  delight ; fuch,  for  inflancc,  as  the  noife  of 
»l»undcr,thc  roaring  of  the  winds,  the  fliouts  and  acclamations  of  multitudes,  the  wail- 
ings 
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With  regard  to  poetry,  it  may  be  faid  to  refemble  painting  in  many 
refpefls,  as  in  the  defeription  of  external  obje&s,  and  the  works  of 
nature  ; and  fo  far  it  mud  be  confidercd  as  an  imitative  art ; but  its 
greateft  excellence  feeins  to  be  its  power  of  exhibiting  the  internal 
conftitution  of  man,  and  of  making  us  acquainted  with  cha- 
racter*, manners,  and  fentiments,  aqd  working  upon  the  paflions 
of  terror,  pity,  and  various  others.  Painting  is  profeflcdly  an  imita- 
tive art ; for,  fetting  afide  the  harmony  of  colouring,  and  the  delinea- 
tion of  beautiful  forms,  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  it,  great  as  it  is, 
confifts  in  the  truth  of  the  reprefentation. 

But  in  mufic  there  is  little  beyond  itfelf  to  which  we  need,  or  in- 
deed can,  refer  to  heighten  its  charms.  If  we  inveftigate  the  princi* 

ings  of  grief  and  anguifh  in  the  human  mind  j the  fong  of  the  cuckow,  the  whoot- 
ing  of  the  fcreech-owl,  the  cackling  of  the  hen,  the  notes  of  fmging-birds,  not  ex- 
cepting thofe  of  the  lark  and  nightingale.  Attempts  alfo  have  been  made  to  imi- 
tate motion  by  mufical  founds;  and  fome  have  undertaken  in  like  manner  to 
relate  hiftories,  and  to  deferibe  the  various  fcafons  of  the  year.  Thus,  for  example, 
Frobcrger,  organifl  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  is  faid  to  have  in  an  allcmand  re- 
prefented  the  paflage  of  Count  Thurn  over  the  Rhine,  and  the  danger  he  and  his 
army  were  in,  by  twenty,  fix  catarads  or  falls  in  notes.  See  vol.  IV.  page  183. 
Kuhnau,  another  celebrated  mufician,  compofed  fix  fonatas,  entitled  BiblifcheHidorien, 
wherein,  as  it  is  faid,  is  a lively  reprefentation  in  mufical  notes  of  David  manfully 
combating  Goliah.  Vol.  IV.  page  281,  in  not.  Buxtehude  of  Lubec  alfo  compofed 
fuites  of  lcffons  for  the  harpfichord,  reprefenting  the  nature  of  the  planets.  Vol.  V. 
page  251.  Vivaldi,  in  two  books  of  concertos,  has  driven  todeferibe  the  four  fca- 
fons of  the  year.  Vol.  V.  page  214.  Geminiani  has  tranflated  a whole  epifodc  of 
Taflb’s  Jerufalem  into  mufical  notes.  Vol.  V.  page  423.  And  Mr.  Handel  himfelf, 
in  bis  Ifrael  in  Egypt,  has  undertaken  to  reprefent  two  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt 
by  notes,  intended  to  imitate  the  buzzing  of  fiies  and  the  hopping  of  frogs. 

But  thefe  powers  of  imitation,  admitting  them  to  exift  in  all  the  various  indances 
above  enumerated,  conftitute  but  a very  fmall  part  of  the  excellence  of  mufic  ; 
wherefore  we  cannot  but  applaud  that  Ihrewd  anfwer  of  Agcfilaus,  king  of  Sparta, 
rtcorded  in  Plutarch,  to  one  who  requefted  him  to  hear  a man  fing  that  could 
imitate  the  nightingale,  ‘ I have  heard  the  nightingale  herfelf.’  The  truth  is,  that 
imitation  belongs  more  properly  to  the  arts  6f  poetry  and  painting  than  to  mufic  4 
for  which  reafon  Mr.  Harris  has  not  fcrupled  to  pronounce  of  mufical  imitation, 
that  at  bell  it  is  but  an  imperfeft  thing.  See  his  Difcourfc on  Mufic,  Painting, 
and  Poetry,  pag,  69. 
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pies  of  harmony,  we  learn  that  they  are  general  and  univerfal ; and 
of  harmony  itfelf,  that  the  proportions  in  which  it  confifts  are  to  be 
found  in  thofc  material  forms,  which  are  beheld  with  the  greateft 
pleafute,  the  fphere,  the  cube,  and  the  cone,  for  inftance,  and  confti- 
tutc  what  we  call  fymmetry,  beauty,  and  regularity  ; but  the  imagi- 
nation receives  no  additional  delight ; our  reafon  is  exercifed  in  the 
operation,  and  that  faculty  alone  is  thereby  gratified.  In  (hort,  there 
are  few  things  in  nature  which  mufic  is  capable  of  imitating,  and 
thofc  arc  of  a kind  fo  unintcrefting,  that  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce, that  as  its  principles  are  founded  in  geometrical  truth,  and 
feem  to  refult  from  fome  general  and  univerfal  law  of  nature,  fo  its 
excellence  isintrinfic,  abfolute,  and  inherent,  and’,  in  fhort,  refolvable 
only  into  his  will,  who  has  ordered  all  things  in  number,  weight, 
and  meafure  *. 

Seeing  therefore  that  mufic  has  its  foundation  in  nature,  and  that 
reafon  recognizes  what  the  fenfe  approves,  what  wonder  is  it,  that  in 
all  ages,  and  even  by  the  leaft  enlightened  of  mankind,  its  efficacy 
Ihould  be  acknowledged  ; or  that,  as  well  by  thofe  who  are  capable 
of  reafon  and  reflexion,  as  thofe  who  feek  for  no  other  gratifications 
than  what  are  obvious  to  the  fenfes,  it  ihould  be  conlidered  as  a 

I 

genuine  and  natural  fourc*  of  delight  ? The  wonder  is,  that  lefs 
of  that  curiofity,  which  leads  men  to  enquire  into  the  hiftory  and- 
progrefs  of  arts,  and  their  gradual  advances  towards  perfedion,  has 
been  exercifed  in  the  indance  now  before  us,  than  in  any  other  of 
equal  importance. 

If  we  take  a view  of  thofe  authors  who  have  written  on  mufic,  we 
ihall  find  them  comprehended  under  three  clafles,  confifling  of  thofe- 
who  have  refolvcd  the  principles  of  the  fcience  into  certain  mathema- 
tical proportions  ; of  others  who  have  treated  it  fyflematically,  and 
with  a view  to  practice  ; and  of  a third,  who,  coniidering  found  as  a 
branch  of  phyGcs,  have  from  various  phenomena  explained  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  generated  and  communicated  to  the  auditory  fa- 

• Wifdom,  xi,  20, 

culty. 
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culty.  But  to  whom  wc  are  indebted  for  the  gradual  improvements 
of  the  art,  at  what  periods  it  fiourilhed,  what  checks  and  obftruftions 
it  has  at  times  met  with,  who  have  been  its  patronsor  its  enemies,  what 
have  been  the  chara&eriftics  of  its  mod  eminent  profeffors,  few  are 
able  to  tell.  Nor  has  the  knowledge  of  its  precepts  been  communi- 
cated in  fuch  a manner  as  to  enable  any  but  fuch  as  have  devoted 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcience  to  underhand  them.  Hence  it 
is  that  men  of  learning  have  been  betrayed  into  numberlefs  errors 
refpeding  mufic ; and  when  they  have  prefumed  to  talk  about 
it,  have  difeovered  the  grofleft  ignorance.  When  Strada,  in  the  per- 
fian  of  Claudian,  recites  the  fable  of  the  Nightingale  and  the  Lyrift, 
how  does  his  invention  labour  to  deferibe  the  conteft,  and  how  does 
he  err  in  the  confufion  of  the  terms  melody  and  harmony ; and  in  giv- 
ing to  mufic  either  attributes  that  belong  not  to  it, or  which  are  its  lcaft 
excellence  1 and  what  is  his  whole  poem  but  a vain  attempt  to  ex- 
cite ideas  for  which  no  correfpondent  words  are  to  be  found  in  any 
language  ? Nor  does  he,  who  talks  of  the  genius  of  the  world,  of  the 
firft  beauty,  and  of  univerfal  harmony,  fymmetry,  and  order,  the 
fublime  author  of  the  Chara£lcriftic»,  difeover  much  knowledge  of 
his  fubjedt,  when  after  afterting  with  the  utmoft  confidence  that 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  parts  and  fymphony,  he  makes 
it  the  teft  of  a good  judge  in  mufic  ' that  he  underftand  a fiddle*.’ 

Sir  William  Temple  fpeaking  of  mufic  in  his  Effay  upon  the  an- 
cient and  modern  Learning,  has  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  the  fubjedl 
in  a comparifon  of  the  modern  mufic  with  the  ancient ; wherein, 
notwithftanding  that  Paleftrina,  Bird,  and  Gibbons  lived  in  the  fame 
century  with  himfelf,  and  that  the  writings  of  Shakefpeare,  and  the 
Paradile  Loft  were  then  extant,  he  fcruples  not  to  afTert  that  ■ the 
‘ fciencc  is  wholly  loft  in  the  world,  and  that  in  the  room  of  mufic 
* and  poetry  we  have  nothing  left  but  fiddling  and  rhyming.’ 

Mr.  Dryden,  in  thofe  two  admirable  poems,  Alexander’s  Feaft, 
and  his  lelfer  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  day,  and  in  his  Elegy  on  the  death 

* Vide  Cturaftcridics,  vol.  III.  page  263,  in  not.  269, 
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of  Purcell,  with  great  judgment  gives  to  the  feveral  inftrument6 
mentioned  by  him  their  proper  attributes  ; and  recurring  perhaps  to 
the  numerous  common  places  in  his  memory  refpedling  mulic,  has 
deferibed  its  effedts  in  adequate  terms;  but  when  in  the  prefaces  to 
his  operas  he  fpeaks  of  recitative,  of  fong,  and  the  comparative  me- 
rit of  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  Englilh  compofers,  his  no- 
tions arc  fo  vague  and  indeterminate,  as  to  convince  us  that  he  was 
not  mailer  of  his  fubjedt,  and  does  little  elfc  than  talk  by  rote. 

Mr.  Addifon,  in  thofc  Angularly  humorous  papers  in  the  Spcdla- 
tor,  intended  to  ridicule  the  Italian  opera,  is  necellitatcd  to  fpeak  of 
mufic,  but  he  does  it  in  fuch  terms,  as  plainly  indicate  that  he  had  no 
judgment  of  his  own  to  diredt  him.  In  the  paper.  Numb  i8,  the 
higheft  encomium  he  can  vouchfafe  mufic  is,  that  it  is  an  agreeable 
entertainment ; and  a'littlc  after  he  complains  of  our  fondr.cfs  for  the 
foreign  mufic,  not  caring  whether  it  be  Italian,  French,  or  Fligh 
Dutch,  by  which  latter  wc  may  fuppofe  the  author  meant  the  mu- 
fic of  Mynheer  Hcndel,  as  he  calls  him. 

In  another  paper,  viz.  Numb.  29,  the  fame  perfon  delivers  thefe 
fentiments  at  large  refpedling  Recitative:  ‘ However  the  Italian 
» method  of  adling  in  Recitativo  might  appear  at  firft  hearing,  I 

* cannot  but  think  it  more  juft  than  that  which  prevailed  in  our 
‘ Englijh  Opera  before  this  Innovation;  the  Tranfition  from  an  air 
« to  Recitative  Mufick  being  more  natural  than  the  palling  from  a 

* Song  to  plain  and  ordinary  Speaking,  which  was  the  common 
« Method  in  PurcelP s operas. 

* The  only  Fault  I find  in  our  prefent  Pradlice,  is  the  making  ufe 

< of  tlje  Italian  Recitativo  with  Englijh  words. 

« To  go  to  the  Bottom  of  this  Matter,  I mull  obferve  that  the 

* Tone,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  the  Accent  of  every  Nation  in 
« their  ordinary  Speech  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  every 

< other  People,  as  wc  may  fee  even  in  the  Wellh  and  Scotch,  who 
1 border  fo  near  upon  us.  By  the  Tone  or  Accent  I do  not  mean 

-*  the  Pronunciation  of  each  particular  Word,  but  the  Sound  of  the 
, * whole 
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* whole  Sentence.  Thus  it  is  very  common  for  an  Englifh  gentle- 
s'man,  when  he  hears  a French  Tragedy,  to  complain  that  the  A&ors 
*•  all  of  them  fpeak  in  a Tone ; and  therefore  he  very  wifely  prefers 
‘ his  own  Countrymen,  not  confidering  that  a Foreigner  complains 

* of  the  fame  Tone  in  an  Englifh  Adbor. 

* For  this  Reafon,  the  Recitative  Mufic  in  every  Language  fhould 
‘ be  as  different  as  the  Tone  or  Accent  of  each  Language ; forother- 

* wife  what  may  properly  exprefs  a Paffion  in  one  Language,  will 
‘ not  do  it  in  another.  Every  one  that  has  been  long  in  Italy  knows 
‘ very  well  that  the  Cadences  in  the  Recitativo  bear  a remote  Affinity 
‘ tq  the  Tone  of  their  Voices  in  ordinary  Converfation  j or,  to  fpeak 
4 more  properly,  are  only  the  Accents  of  their  Language  made  more 
*'  Mufical  and  Tuneful. 

• Thus  the  Notes  of  Interrogation  or  Admiration  in  the  Italian 

* Mufick,  (if  one  may  fo  call  them)  which  refemble  their  Accents  in 
‘Difcourfe  on  fuch  Occafions,  are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  Tones  of  an 
‘'Englifh  Voice  when  we  are  angry  ; infomuch  that  I have  often  feen 
*'our  Audiences  extrcamly  miftaken  as  to  what  has  been  doing  upon 

* the  Stage,  and  expelling  to  fee  the  Hero  knock  down  his  Mef- 

* fenger  when  he  has  been  afking  him  a queflion  ; or  fancying  that 

* he  quarrels  with  his  Friend  when  he  only  bids  him  Good-morrow. 

• For  this  Reafon  the  Italian  artifls  cannot  agree  with  our  Englifh 
‘ mulicians  in  admiring  Purcell’s Compofitions, and  thinking  hisTunes 
‘ fo  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  words,  bccaufe  both  Nations  do  not 
‘ always  exprefs  the  fame  Paffions  by  the  fame  Sounds. 

* I am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion  that  an  Englifh  Compofcr 
‘ fhould  not  follow  the  Italian  Recitative  too  fervilely,  but  make 

* ufe  of  many  gentle  Deviations  from  it  in  Compliance  with  his  own 
4 Native  Language.  He  may  copy  out  of  it  all  the  lulling  Softncfs 
1 and  Dying  Falls,  (as  Shakefpeare  calls  them)  but  fhould  flill  re- 

* member  that  he  ought  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  an  Englifh  Au- 
‘ dience,  and  by  humouring  the  Tone  of  our  Voices  in  ordinary 

* Converfation,  have  the  fame  Regard  to  the  Accent  of  his  own 

4 Lan-- 
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‘ Language,  as  thofe  Perfons  had  to  theirs  whom  he  profeffes  to 
‘ imitate.  It  is  obferved  that  feveral  of  the  Tinging  Birds  of  our  own 

* Country  learn  to  fweeten  their  Voices,  and  mellow  the  Harfhnefs 

* of  their  natural  Notes  by  pra&ifing  under  thofe  that  come  from 
' warmer  Climates.  In  the  fame  manner  I would  allow  the  Italian 

* Opera  to  lend  our  Englilh  Mufick  as  much  as  may  grace  and  foften 
‘ it,  but  never  entirely  to  annihilate  and  deftroy  it.  Let  the  Infu- 

* fion  be  as  ftrong  as  you  pleafe,  but  Hill  let  the  Subje&  Matter  of 
' it  be  Englifh. 

* A Compofer  fhouid  fit  his  Mufick  to  the  Genius  of  the  People, 

* and  confider  that  the  Delicacy  of  Hearing  and  Tafte  of  Harmony 

* has  been  formed  upon  thofe  Sounds  which  every  Country  abounds 
‘ with.  In  fhort,  that  Mufick  is  of  a relative  Nature,  and  what  is 
‘ Harmony  to  one  Ear  may  be  Diffonance  to  another.’ 

Whoever  reflects  on  thefe  fentiments  muft:  be  inclined  to  queftion 
as  well  the  goodnefs  of  the  author’s  ear  as  his  knowledge  of 
fubjedt.  The  principle  on  which  his  reafoning  is  founded,  is 
clearly  that  the  powers  of  mufic  are  local ; deriving  their  effi- 
cacy from  habit,  cuftom,  and  whatever  elfe  we  are  to  underftand  by 
the  genius  of  a people;  a pofition  as  repugnant  to  reafon  and  ex- 
perience as  that  which  concludes  his  difquifition,  viz.  that  * what  is 
harmony  to  one  ear  may  be  diffonance  to  another  whence  as  a corol- 
lary it  muft  neceffarily  follow,  that  the  fame  harmony  or  the  fame 
fucccffion  of  founds  may  produce  different  effedls  on  different  per- 
fons ; and  that  one  may  be  excited  to  mirth  by  an  air  that  has  drawn 
tears  from  another. 

A late  writer,  in  a drain  of  criticifm  not  lefs  erroneous  than  af- 
fc&edly  refined,  forgetting  the  energy  of  harmony,  independent  of 
the  adventitious  circumftances  of  loudnefs  or  foftnefs  that  accompany 
the  utterance  of  it ; or  perhaps  not  knowing  that  certain  modulations 
or  combinations  of  founds  have  a neceffary  tendency  to  infpire  grand 
and  fublime  fentiments,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  we  hear  in  the  Exal- 
tabo  of  I’alcftrina,  the  Hofanna  of  Gibbons,  the  opening  of  thefirft 

con- 
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concerto  of  Corelli,  and  many  of  Mr.  Handel’s  anthems,  aferibes  to 
the  burfts , as  he  calls  them,  of  Boranello  *,  and  the  fymphonies  of 
Yeomclli  f the  power  of  dilating,  agitating,  and  rouzing  the  foul 
like  the  paintings  of  Timomachus  and  Ariftides^;,  whofc  works  by  the 
way  no  man  living  ever  faw,  and  of  whofe  very  names  we  Ihould  be 
ignorant,  did  they  not  occur,  the  one  in  Pliny,  the  other  in  fome  of 
the  epigrams  in  the  Creek  Anthologia. 

In  a manner  widely  different  do  thofe  poets  and  philofophers 
treat  mufic,  who,  being  fufceptible  of  its  charms,  and  contider- 
ing  it  as  worthy  the  moll  abftratft  fpeculation,  have  made  them- 
fclves  acquainted  with  its  principles.  Milton,  whenever  he  fpeaks 
of  the  fubjoft,  and  there  are  many  palfagcs  in  the  Paradife  Loft  and 
and  his  other  poems,  where  he  has  taken  occafion  to  introduce  it, 
befides  expreffing  an  enthufiaftic  fondnefs  for  mufic,  talks  the  lan- 
guage of  a mafter. 

His  ideas  of  the  joint  efficacy  of  mufic  and  poetry,  and  of  the 
nature  of  harmony,  are  manifefted  in  the  following  well-known  paf- 
fage: 

And  ever  againft  eating  cares 
Lap  me  in  foft  Lydian  aires  j 
Married  to  immortal  verfe. 

Such  as  the  meeting  foul  may  pierce 
In  notes,  with  many  a winding  bout 
Of  linked  fwcetnefs  long  drawn  out. 

With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning. 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running ; 

Untwifting  all  the  chains,  that  tyc 
The  hidden  foul  of  harmony. 

Cathedral  mufic  and  choral  fervice  he  deferibes  in  terms  that  fuf- 

* i.  t.  Buranello,  a difciple  of  Lotti, 

t Nicola  Iomelli,  a celebrated  compofer  now  living  at  Naplei. 

J See  an  Inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of  Painting  by  Daniel  Webb,  Efq.  8vo. 
1769,  page  167. 
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ficiently  declare  his  abilities  to  judge  of  it,  and  its  effctts  on  his  own 
Blind : 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow. 

To  the  full-voic’d  choir  below. 

In  fervicc  high,  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  fweetnefs  through  mine  ear 
DifTolve  me  into  extafies, 

And  bring  all  heav'n  before  mine  eyes. 

The  following  fonnet,  addreflcd  to  his  friend  Mr.  Henry  Lawe3, 
points  out  one  of  the  great  excellencies  in  the  compofition  of  mufic 
to  words : 

Harry,  whofe  tuneful  and  wcll-meafur’d  fong 

Firft  taught  our  Englifti  mufic  how  to  fpan  * 
Words  with  juft  note  and  accent,  not  to  fcan 
With  Midas’  ears,  committing  Ihort  and  long  ; 

Thy  worth  and  {kill  exempt  thee  from  the  throng. 

With  praife  enough  for  envy  to  look  wan  ; 

To  after-age  thou  {halt  be  writ  tlie  man. 

That  with  fmooth  air  could  humour  beft  our  tongue. 

Thou  honour’d  verfe,  and  verfe  muft  lend  her  wing 
To  honour  thee,  the  prieft  of  Phoebus’  choir. 

That  tun’ft  their  happieft  lines  in  hymn,  or  ftory. 

Dante  (hall  give  Fame  leave  to  fet  thee  higher 
Than  his  Cafella,  whom  he  woo’d  to  fing, 

Met  in  the  milder  {hades  of  Purgatory. 

His  fonnet  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Hyde  conveys  his  feufe  of  the  de- 
lights of  a mufical  evening. 

Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  fon, 

Now  that  the  fields  are  dank,  and  ways  arc  mire. 

Where  lhall  we  fometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  wafte  a fullen  day;  what  may  be  won 
From  the  hard  feafon  gaining  f time  will  run 
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On  fmoother,  till  Favonius  re-infpire 
The  frozen  earth ; and  cloath  in  frefh  attire 
The  lilie  and  the  rofc,  that  neither  fow’d  nor  fpun. 

What  neat  repaft  fhall  feaft  us,  light  and  choice. 

Of  Attic  taftc,  with  wine ; whence  we  may  rife 
To  hear  the  lute  well  toucht,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tufcan  air  ? 

He,  who  of  thofe  delights  can  judge,  and  fpare 
To  interpofe  them  oft  is  not  unwife. 

And  in  his  tractate  on  Education,  he  recommends  the  practice  of 
mufic  in  terms  that  befpeak  his  (kill  in  the  fcicnce.  * The  interim 
‘ of  unfweating  themfelves  regularly,  and  convenient  reft  before  meat, 

‘ may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and 

* compofing  their  travail'd  fpirits  with  the  folemn  and  divine  harmo- 

* nies  of  mufick  heard  or  learnt ; either  while  the  fkilful  organift  plies 
‘ his  grave  and  fancied  defcant,  in  lofty  fugues, or  the  whole  fym phony 

* with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well- 

* ftudied  chords  of  fome  choice  compofer;  fometimes  the  lute,  or  foft 

* organ-ftop  waitiog*on  elegant  voices  either  to  religious,  martial, 

4 or  civil  ditties ; which,  if  wife  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely 

* out,  have  a great  power  over  difpofitions  and  manners,  to  fmooth 

* and  make  them  gentle  from  ruftick  harflinefs  and  diftempered 

* paflions.’ 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  has  given  a great  variety  of 
experiments  touching  mufic,  that  fliew  him  to  have  been  not 
barely  a philofophcr,  an  enquirer  into  the  phenomena  of  found, 
but  a matter  of  the  fcience  of  harmony,  and  very  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  precepts  of  mufical  compofition. 

That  we  have  fo  few  inftances  of  this  kind  is  greatly  to  be  won-  • 
dered  at,  feeing  that  in  poetry  and  painting  the  cafe  is  farotherwife  : 
In  the  courfe  of  a claffical  education  men  acquire  not  only  a tafte  of 
the  beauties  of  the  Creek  and  Roman  poets,  but  a nice  and  diferimi- 
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nating  faculty,  that  enables  them  to  difcern  their  excellencies  and 
defers ; and  in  painting,  an  attentive  perufal  of  the  works  of  emi- 
nent artifts,  aided  by  a found  judgment,  will  go  near  to  form  the 
chara&er  of  a connoiffeur,  and  render  the  poffeffor  of  it  fufccptible 
of  all  that  delight  which  the  art  is  capable  of  affording  ; and  this  we 
fee  exemplified  in  numbcrlefs  inftances,  where  perfons  unfkilled  in 
the  practice  of  painting  become  enabled  to  diftinguilh  hands,  to 
compare  ftyles,  and  to  mark  the  beauties  of  compofition,  character, 
drawing,  and  colouring,  with  a degree  of  accuracy  and  prccifion 
equal  to  that  of  mailers.  But  few,  except  the  mailers  of  the  fcience, 
are  poffcffcd  of  knowledge  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  difeourfe  with 
propriety  on  muficj  nor  indeed  do  many  attend  to  that  which  is  its 
grcatell  excellence,  its  influence  on  the  human  mind,orthofe  irrefifliblc 
charms  which  render  the  paffions  fubfervient  to  the  power  of  well 
modulated  founds,  and  infpirc  the  tnind  with  the  mod  exalted  fenti- 
ments.  One  admires  a fine  voice,  another  a delicate  touch,  an- 
other what  he  calls  a brilliant  finger ; and  many  are  pleafed  with 
that  mulic  which  appears  moll  difficult  in  the  execution,  and  iu  judg- 
ing of  their  own  feelings,  millake  wonder  for  delijght. 

To  remove  the  numberlcfs  prejudices  rcfpe&ing  mulic,  which  thofe 
only  entertain  who  are  ignorant  of  the  fcience,  or  arc  miftaken  in  its 
nature  and  end;  to  point' out  its  various  excellencies,  and  to  affert 
its  dignity,  as  a fcience  worthy  the  exercife  of  our  rational  as  well  as 
audible  faculties,  the  only  effectual  way  feems  to  be  to  invefligate  its 
principles,  as  founded  in  general  and  invariable  laws,  and  to  trace  the 
improvement's  therein  which  have  refulted  from  the  accumulated 
fludies  and  experience  of  a long  fucceffion  of  ages,  fuch  a detail  is 
ncceffary  to  reduce  the  fcience  to  a certainty,  and  to  furnilh  a ground 
for  criticifin  ; and  may  be  confidered  as  a branch  of  literary  hillory, 
of  the  deficiency  whereof  Lord  Bacon  has  declared  his  fentiments  in 
the  following  emphatical  terms  : 

‘ Hillory  is  Natural,  Civil,  Ecclefiallical,  and  Literary;  whereof 
‘ the  three  firll  1 allow  as  extant,  the  fourth  I note  as  deficient.  lor 
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* no  man  hath  propounded  to  himfelf  the  general  date  of  learning  to 
‘ be  defcribed  and  reprefented  from  age  to  age,  as  many  have  done 
4 the  works  of  nature,  and  the  date  civil  and  ecclefiadical  j without 
4 which  the  hidory  of  the  world  feemeth  to  me  to  be  as  the  flatue  of 

* Polyphemus  with  his  eye  out,  that  part  being  wanting  which  doth 

* mod  fhcw  the  fpirit  and  life  of  the  perfon.  And  yet  I am  not  ig- 

* norant,  that  in  divers  particular  fciences,  as  of  the  jurifconfults,  the 

* mathematicians,  the  rhetoricians,  the  pliilofophers,  there  are  fet 

* down  fome  fmall  memorials  of  the  fchools,  authors,  and  books ; and 

* fo  likewife  fome  barren  relations  touching  the  invention  of  arts  or 
4 ufages. 

* But  a jud  dory  of  learning,  containing  the  antiquities  and  ori- 

* ginals  of  knowledges  and  their  feds,  their  inventions,  their  tra- 
4 ditions,  their  diverfe  adminidrations  and  managings,  their  flouriflt- 

* ings,  their  oppolitions,  decays,  depreflions,  oblivions,  removes, 

* with  the  caufcs  and  occafions  of  them,  and  all  other  events  concern- 

* ing  learning,  throughout  the  ages  of  the  world,  I may  truly  affirm 
4 to  be  wanting  *.* 

If  any  thing  can  be  neceflary  to  enforce  arguments  fo  weighty 
as  are  contained  in  the  above  paflage,  it  mud  be  indanccs  of 
error,  refulting  from  the  want  of  that  intelligence  which  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  hidory  to  communicate  ; and  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  mufic  affords  more  examples  of  this  kind  than  perhaps  any  fcience 
whatever : for,  not  to  remark  on  thofe  uncertain  and  contradidory 
accounts  which  are  given  of  the  difeovery  of  the  confonances,  fome 
writers  attributing  it  to  Pythagoras,  others  to  Diodes,  that  relation 
of  the  fad  which  has  gained  mod  credit  with  mankind,  as  deriving 
its  authority  from  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  is  demondrably  falfe  and 
erroneous  j*.  Again,  as  to  the  invention  of  fymphoniac  harmony,  or, 
as  we  now  call  it,  mufic  in  parts,  many  aferibe  it  to  the  ancients, 
and  fay  that  it  was  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks,  though  no  evidence  of 

* Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  book  II. 

4 Vide  infra,  vol.  I.  pjge  29,  et  feq. 
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the  fad!  can  be  drawn  from  their  writings  now  extant.  Others  affett 
it  to  be  a modern  improvement,  but  to  whom  it  is  due  no  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  difcover. 

As  to  the  modern  fyftem,  there  is  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  his 
own  writings  extant,  though  not  in  print,  that  it  was  fettled  by  Guido 
Aretinus,  a Benedidtine  monk  of  the  monaftery  of  Pompofa  in  Tuf- 
cany,  who  flourilhed  about  the  year  1028;  yet  this  fadl,  which  is 
alfo  related  as  an  important  event  in  the  Annales  Ecclcliaftici  of  Car- 
dinal Baronius,  has  been  rendered  doubtful  by  an  aflertionof  a writer 
now  living,  Signor  Martinelli,  that  one  of  the  fame  name  and  place, 
Fra  Guittone  d’Arezzo,  an  Italian  poet  of  great  eminence,  and  who 
lived  about  two  hundred  years  after,  adjuflcd  that  mufical  fcale  by 
which  we  now  ling  * ; and  further  that  the  fame  Fra  Guittone  was  the 
inventor  of  counterpoint.  Again,  thofe  who  give  the  invention  of 
the  modern  fyftem,  and  the  application  thereto  of  the  fyllables  ufed 
in  folmifation  to  the  true  author,  aferibe  alfo  to  him  the  invention  of 
mufic  in  confonance,  and  alfo  of  theClavicembalum  or  harpfichord ; 
whereas  the  harpfichord  is  an  improvement  of  the  Clavicitherium,  an 
inftrument  known  in  England  in  Gower’s  time  by  the  name  of  1 
the  Citole,  from  Cistella,  a little  chert.  Another  writer  aflerts, 
on  what  authority  we  are  not  told,  that  counterpoint,  which  im- 
plies , mufic  in  confonance,  was  invented  by  John  of  Dunrtable, 
who  flourilhed  anno  1400;  and  another  f,  miftaking  the  name, 

• 1 Fra  Guittone  d’Arezzo,  celebre  per  i fuoi  feritta  fopra  la  muflea,  inventore 
‘ del  Contrappunto,  e dal  quale  furono  fiflati  i tuoni,  che  prefentemente  ft  cantano.’ 
Lcttere  familiari  e critiche  di  Vincenzio  Martinelli,  Londra,  1758.  Prcfazionc, 
pag.  viii.  This  perfon  had  undertaken  to  write  a liillory  of  mufic.  Sec  his  let- 
ters above  cited,  pag.  164,  containing  an  apology  for  his  not  having  publithed  it. 

OF  this  Fra  Guittone  an  account  may  be  Teen  in  the  lftoria  della  volgar  Podia  of 
Crefcimbcni,  lib.  II.  pag.  84.  He  flourilhed  about  1250,  and  is  celebrated  among 
the  bed  of  the  ancient  Tufcan  poets.  In  the  fame  work,  lib.  III.  pag.  176,  is  a fon- 
nctofhis  writing  ; and  in  Mr.  Barelti's  Hiftory  of  the  Italian  Tongue,  prefixed  to 
his  Italian  library,  page  ix.  is  a fable  of  Fra  Guittone,  which  Barctti  fays  might 
be  taken  for  a compofition  of  yeflerday. 

t Wolfgang  Cafpar  Print*,  in  his  Jliftory  of  Muftc,  written  in  the  German 
language,  and  publilhcd  at  Drcfden  in  the  year  1690,  who  has  given  a relation 
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attributes  it  to  St.  Dunftan,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  Mr.  Mar- 
pourg  of  Berlin,  a perfon  now  living,  has  taken  up  this  relation, 
groundlefs  as  it  is,  and  in  a book  of  his  writing,  entititled  ‘ Traite  dc 
• la  Fugue  et  du  Counterpoint,’  has  done  little  lefs  than  alfert  that 
St.  Dunftan  invented  counterpoint,  by  reducing  into  order  the  rules 
for  compofition  in  four  parts,  and  not  a few  give  credit  to  his  tef- 
timony  *. 

Again  we  are  told,  that  whereas  the  Greeks  fignificd  the  feveral 
founds  in  their  fcale  by  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  or  by  characters 
derived  from  them,  Guido  invented  a more  compendious  method  of 
notation,  by  points  ftationed  on  a ftave  of  five  lines,  and  occupying 
both  the  lines  and  the  fpaces.  This  aflertion  is  true  but  in  part ; for 
the  ftave,  and  that  of  many  lines,  was  in  ufe  near  half  a century  be- 
fore Guido  was  born  ; and  all  that  can  be  aferibed  to  him  is  the  plac- 
ing points  as  well  in  the  fpaces  as  on  the  lines,  which  it  mult  be 
owned  is  an  ingenious  and  ufeful  contrivance. 

To  aflift  the  memory  and  facilitate  the  praflice  of  folmifation,  it  is 
alfo  faid  that  Guido  made  ufe  of  the  left  hand,  giving  to  the  top  of 
the  thumb  the  note  Tam  ut,  to  the  joint  below  it  A re,  to  the  next 
B mi,  and  fo  on,  placing  the  higheft  note  of  his  fyftcm,  E la,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  hand,  viz.  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  ; but  nothing 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  found,  or  indeed  is  mentioned,  or  even  hinted  at, 
in  any  of  his  writings,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  whole 
is  an  invention  of  fome  other  perfon. 

purporting  that  * In  the  year  of  our  Lord  940,  Dunftan,  otherwife  Dunftaphut, 

* an  Englifhman,  being  very  young,  betook  himfclf  to  the  ftudy  of  mufic,  and 

* thereby  acquired  immortal  fame.  He  was  the  firft  that  compofcd  fungs  of  dif- 

* ferent  parts,  that  is  to  fay,  Bafs,  Tenor,  Defcant,  and  Vagantor  Alt,*  pag.  104, 
feci.  23.  The  whole  relation  is  an  error,  arifing  from  a miliaken  fenfe  of  a paff.igc 
in  the  Prxceptiones  Mufrces  Poetic*  of  Johannes  Nucius,  a writer  on  mufic  in  the 
year  1613.  Vide  infra,  vol.  II.  page  i£,  n.  298,  n.  vol.  IV.  248,  n. 

* ‘ Dunftan,  Archcvequc  dc  Canterbory,  qui  vivoit  dans  le  dixicnic  ficcle,  a tou- 

* jours  eu  l'honneur  d’avoir  commence,  ainfi  que  d’avoir  fraye  le  chcmin  aux  autfes. 

* II  redigea  rn  ordre  le  regies  de  la  compofition  a quatre  parties  & par  la  donna 

* une  nouvelle  epoque  a la  mufique.’  Panic  II,  pag.  vt. 
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Litt'e  lefs  confufion  attends  the  relations  extant  refpedting  the  in- 
vention of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  and  thofe  marks  or  charadcrs 
ufed  to  fignify  the  i'evcral  lengths  or  durations  of  notes.  The  vul- 
gar tale  is,  that  John  de  Muris,  a Norman,  and  a doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  about  the  year  133c,  invented  eight  mulical  characters,  name- 
!y,  the  Maxima,  or  as  we  call  it,  the  Large,  the  Long,  the  Breve, 
Semibreve,  Minim,  Semiminim  or  Crotchet,  Chroma  or  Quaver,  and 
the  Semichroma,  adigning  to  each  a fcvcral  length  in  refped  of  time 
or  duration  *.  Now  upon  the  face  of  the  relation  there  is  great  reafon 
to  conclude,  that  in  the  original  inftitution  of  the  Cantus  Menfura- 
bilis, the  femibreve  was  the  fborteft  note ; but  there  is  undeniable 
evidence  that  as  will  the  minim  as  the  notes  in  fucceflion  after  it, 
were  of  comparatively  late  invention. 

But  this  is  not  all ; De  Muris  was  not  a Norman,  but  an  Englilh- 
man:  He  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis  : Not  he, 
but  a perfon  of  the  name  of  Franco,  a fcholaftic,  as  he  is  called,  of 
Liege,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  invented  certain 
characters  to  (ignify  the  duration  of  founds  f,  that  is  to  fay,  the  four 
firft  abovementioned. 

Another  prevailing  error  refpe&ing  mufic  has  got  pofleffion  of  the 
minds  of  many  people,  viz.  that  thofe  fingularly  fweet  and  pathetic 
melodies  with  which  the  Scots  mufic  abounds,  were  introduced  into  it 
by  David  Rizzio,  an  Italian  mufician,  and  a favourite  of  Mary 
queen  of  f cots  : The  reverfe  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  that  by 
the  teftimony  of  Italians  thcmfelves;  the  Scots  tunes  are  the  genuine 
produce  of  Scotland  ; thofe  of  greateft  merit  among  them  are  compofi- 
tions  of  a king  of  that  country;  and  of  thefefome  of  the  inoft  celebrated 
madrigals  of  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Italian  compofers  are  avowed 
imitations^. 

• Nicola  Viccntino,  a writer  of  the  fixteenth  century,  with  fome  degree  of  inge- 
nuity, attempts  to  fhew  that  thefe  characters  are  but  different  modifications  of  the 
round  and  fquare  b,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Guido’s  fcale  for  another 
purpofe. 

f Vide  infra,  vol.  II.  pag.  140,  150,  137.  J Vol.  IV.  page  5. 
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Again,  few  are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
fcience,  and  in  particular  how  long  the  feveral  mufical  inftruments 
now  known  by  us  have  been  in  ufe,  to  prevent  being  impofed  on  by 
pretended  new  inventions : The  harp  of  JEolus,  as  it  is  called,  on 
which  fo  much  has  been  lately  faid  and  wrote,  was  conftru&ed  by 
Kircher  above  a century  ago,  and  is  accurately  deferibed  in  his  Mufur- 
gia;  as  is  alfo  the  perpendicular  harpfichord,  and  an  inftrument  fo 
contrived  as  to  produce  found  by  the  fri£lion  of  wheels,  from  which 
the  modern  lyrichord  is  manifeftly  taken.  The  new  fyftem,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  flute  abec,  propofed  about  forty  years  ago  by  the 
younger  Stanefby,  is  in  truth  the  old  and  original  fyftem  of  that  in- 
ftrument, and  is  to  be  found  in  Merfennus  ; and  the  clarinet,  an  in- 
ftrument unknown  in  England  till  within  thefe  laft  twenty  years,  was 
invented  by  John  Chriftopher  Denner,  a wind  mufical  inftrument 
maker  of  Leipfic  above  a century  ago  *. 

Farther,  it  has  for  the  honour  of  this  our  native  country  been  faid  of 
Purcell,  that  his  mufic  was  very  different  from  the  Italian  j that  it 
was  entirely  Englifh,  that  it  was  mafculinef.  Againft  the  two 
firft  of  thefe  aflertions  Mve  have  his  own  teftimony  in  the  preface  to 
one  of  his  works,  wherein  he  fays  that  he  has  endeavoured  at  a juft 
imitation  of  the  moil  famed  Italian  matters,  with  a view,  as  he  adds, 
to  bring  the  gravity  and  ferioufnefs  of  that  fort  of  mufic  into  vogue  J. 
As  to  the  third,  the  judicious  perufer  of  his  compofitions  will  find 
that  they  are  ever  Anted  to  the  occafion,  and  are  equally  calculated  to 
excite  tender,  and  robuft  or  manly  aflfeGions. 

Laftly,  of  the  many  who  at  this  time  profefs  to  love  mufic,  few  are 
acquainted  with  the  chara&ers,  and  even  the  names  of  thofe  many 
eminent  perfons  celebrated  for  their  fkill  and  great  attainments  in  the 
fcience,  and  who  flourifhed  under  the  patronage  of  the  greateft  poten- 
tates, previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century ; and, 

• Vide  infra  vol.  IV.  page  S49. 

f Granger’s  Biographical  Hiftory  of  England,  as  it  is  called,  vol.  II.  part  II, 
clafs  X.  tit.  musicians,  art.  Hinricus  Purcell, 

I Vide  infra  vol,  IV.  page  497, 

Vol.  I.  C with 
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with  refpedt  to  thofe  of  our  own  country,  it  is  true  there  is  fcarce  a 
boy  in  any  of  the  choirs  in  the  kingdom  but  knows  that  Tallis  and 
Bird  compoled  anthems,  and  Child,  Batten,  Rogers,  and  Aldrich 
fervices;  but  of  their  compolitions  at  large,  and  in  what  particulars 
they  excelled,  even  their  teachers  arc  ignorant. 

Under  a thorough  convidtion  of  the  benefits  that  muft  refult 
from  the  kind  of  intelligence  here  recommended,  attempts  have 
been  made  at  different  periods  to  trace  the  rife  and  prog  refs  of  muilcin 
a courfe  of  hiftorical  narration  ; and  let  it  not  be  deemed  an  invidious 
office,  if  thofe  defeats  in  the  attempts  of  others  arc  pointed  out,  which 
alone  can  juftify  the  prefent  undertaking. 

In  the  Menagiana,  tome  I.  page  303,  mention  is  made  of  a canon 
of  Tours  of  the  name  of  Ouvard,  who  wrote  a hiftory  of  mufic  : 
Matthefon,  in  his  Vollkommcnen  Capellmeifter,  take3  notice  of  this 
work,  and  fays  that  it  comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  fcventcenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  perhaps  extant  in  MS.  in  fomc  library  at  Paris.  But  the 
firft  attempt  of  this  kind  in  print  is  a treatife  of  Johannes  Albertus  • 
Dannius,  ' De  Mufica:  origine,  progreffu  et  denique  ftudio  bene  in* 

‘ ftituendo,’  publilhed  in  1637,  ino&avo. 

Next  to  this,  in  point  of  time,  is  the  Hiftory  of  Mufic  of  Wolf- 
gang Cafpar  Printz,  chapel-roafter  and  dircdlor  of  the  choir  of  the 
church  of  Sorau,  printed  at  Drefden  in  the  year  1690,  in  a fmall  quarto 
volume,  with  the  title  of  ‘ Hifloriche  Befchrcibung  der  Edelen  ting- 
• und  Klingkunft.’  Neither  of  the  two  latter  works  can  be  confidered 
as  a hiftory  of  the  fcience;  the  firft  of  them  is  a very  fmall  volume, 
and  the  other  not  a large  one,  containing  little  more  than  a lift  of 
writers  on  mufic  dilpofed  in  chronological  order. 

The  appendix  of  Dr.  Waliis  to  his  edition  of  Ptolemy,  publiflied  in 
16B2,  though  not  a hiftory  of  the  fcience,  contains  many  hiftorical 
particulars  refpe&ing  mufic,  befides  that  in  fimdry  inftances  it  renders 
intelligible  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  written  with 
great  accuracy  and  perfpicuity,  and  abounds  with  in  lances  of  that 
acutcncfs  and  penetration  for  which  the  author  is  celebrated. 

In 
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In  1683,  the  Sicur  Gabriel  Guillaume  Nivers,  organift  of  thecha- 
pel  of  Lewis  XIV.  publifhcd  ‘ DifTertation  fur  le  Chant  Gregorien,’  a 
fmall  cdtavo  volume,  but  in  cfFedl  a hiflory  of  ccclefiaflical  mufic, 
with  a relation  of  the  many  corruptions  it  has  undergone.  In  it  are 
many  curious  paflTagcs  relating  to  the  fubjedl,  cxtradled  from  the  fa- 
thers and  the  ritualifts,  with  the  obfervations  of  the  author,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a learned  man  in  his  profeflion. 

In  1695  Gio.  Andrea  Angclini  Bontempi,  of  Perugia,  publifhed  in 
a thin  folio  volume  a work  of  fome  merit,  entitled  ‘ Hiftoria  Mufica.’ 
Berardi  mentions  a work  of  one  Pietro  Arragona,  a Florentine,  en- 
titled ‘ Iftoria  Armonica,’  but  Broflard  doubts  the  exigence  of  it  *. 

A hiftory  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  and  of  the  college  of  fingers 
thereto  belonging,  is  contained  in  a work  entitled  ‘ Oflervazioni  per 
* ben  regolare  il  Coro  de  i Cantori  della  Cappclla  Pontificia,  tanto 
‘nelle  Funzioni  ordinarie,  chc  ftraordinarie,’  by  Andrea  Adami  da 
Bolfcna,  Maeflro  della  Cappella  Pontificia,  publifhed  at  Rome  in 
171 1,  in  a quarto  volume.  In  this  book  are  many  curious  par- 
ticulars. 

There  is  alfo  extant  in  two  volumes  duodecimo,  but  divided  into 
four,  a book  entitled  ‘ Hiftoire  de  laMufique  et  de  fes  Edicts,’  printed 
firft  at  Paris  in  1715,  and  afterwards  at  Amflcrdam  in  1725.  The 
materials  for  this  publication  were  certain  papers  found  in  the  fludy 
of  the  Abbe  Bourdelot,  and  others  of  his  nephew  Bonnet  Bourdelot, 
phyfician  to  the  king  of  France,  the  letters  of  the  Abbe  Raguenet  and 
others,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Italian  and  French  opera 
and  mufic,  together  with  fundry  other  papers  on  the  fame  fubjedt. 
The  publiflier  was  Bonnet,  a nephew  of  the  Abbe  Bour- 

dclot ; and  the  belt  that  can  be  faid  of  the  work  is,  that  the  whole  is 
a confufed  jumble  of  intelligence  and  controverfy  ; and,  faving  that  it 
contains  fome  curious  memoirs  of  Lully  and  a few  other  of  the 
French  muficiaus,  has  very  little  claim  to  attention. 

* Catalogue  of  writers  on  mufic  at  the  end  of  his  • Di&ionnairc  de  Muftquc,’ 
of.avo,  page  369. 
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About  the  year  1730,  Mr.  Peter  Prelleur,  an  able  mufician  and  or- 
ganift,  publilhcd  a work  entitled  ‘The  modern  Muficmafter,  contain- 
4 ing  an  introduction  to  finging,  and  inftru&ions  for  moll  of  the  in- 
* ftrumcnts  in  ufe.’  At  the  end  of  this  book  is  a brief  hiftory  of  mu- 
fic,  in  which  are  fundry  particulars  worth  noting:  it  has  no  name  to  it, 
but  was  neverthclefs  compiled  by  the  above  perfon. 

John  Godfrey  Walther,  a profelTor  of  mufic,  and  organift  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Weimar,  publilhcd  in  1732a  mufical' 
Lexicon  or  Bibliotheque,  wherein  is  a great  variety  of  information 
refpeCting  mufic  and  muficians  of  all  countries  and  ages.  Matthefon 
of  Hamburg,  in  his  ‘ Critica  Mufica,’  his  • Orcheftre,’  and  a work  en- 
titled 4 Vollkommencn  Capellmcifter,’  i.  e.  the  perfect  Chapelmafter, 
has  brought  together  many  particulars  of  the  like  kind  ; but  the  want 
of  method  renders  thefccompofitions,  in  an  hiftorical  view,  of  little  ufe. 

In  the  year  1 740,  an  ingenious  young  man  of  the  name  of  Graffi- 
neau  *,  publilhcd  a Dictionary  of  Mufic  in  one  oCtavo  volume,  with  a 
recommendation  of  the  work  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  Dr.  Greene,  and  Mr. 
Galliard  The  book  had  the  appearance  of  a learned  work,  and  all 
men  wondered  who  the  author  could  be  : It  feeins  he  had  been  an 
amanuenfis  of  the  former  of  thefe  perfons.  The  foundation  of  this 
dictionary  is  a tranflation  of  that  of  Sebaftian  Broflard  ; the  additions 
include  all  the  mufical  articles  contained  in.the  two  volumes  of  Cham- 
bers’s Dictionary,  with  perhaps  a few  hints  and  emendations  fuuiilhed 
by  Dr.  Pepufch.  The  book  neverthelefs  abounds  with  errors,  and, 
though  a ufcful  and  entertaining  publication,  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 

In  1736,  Fr.  Wilhelm  Marpourg,  a mufician  of  Berlin,  publiflied 
in  a thin  quarto  volume,  * Traite  dc  la  Fugue  et  du  Contrepoint,’  the 
the  fecond  part  whereof  is  a brief  hiftory  of  counterpoint  and  fugue. 
The  fame  perfon  is  alfo  the  author  of  a work  entitled  4 Critifche 
4 F-inleitung  in  die  Gcfchichte  und  Lchrfake  dcr  alien  und  neuen 
Mulick,’  printed  at  Berlin  in  1759.  It  is  part  of  a larger  work,  and 
the  remainder  is  not  yet  publiihed. 

* See  an  account  of  him  vol.  I.  page  £6,  in  the  notei. 
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The  * Storia  della  Mufica’  of  Padre  Martini  of  Bologna,  of  which 
as  yet  only  two  volumes  have  been  publifhed,  and  thofe  at  the 
diftance  of  thirteen  years  from  each  other,  is  a learned  and  curious 
work ; but  the  great  ftudy  and  labour  bellowed  by  the  author  in  com- 
piling it,  make  us  dcfpairof  ever  feeing  it  completed. 

The  ‘ Hiftoire  generalc,  critique,  et  philologique  de  la  Mufique,’ 
of  Monf.  De  Blainville,  printed  at  Paris  in  1767,  in  a thin  quarto 
volume,  has  very  little  pretence  to  the  title  it  bears  : Like  fome  other 
works  of  the  kind,  it  is  diffufe  where  it  ought  to  be  fuccinft,  and 
brief  where  one  would  wi£b  to  find  it  copious. 

A character  very  different  is  due  to  a work  in  two  volumes,  quarto, 
entitled  ‘ De  Cantu  et  Mufica  facra,  a prima  Ecclciix  zEtate  ufque  ad 

* prxfens  Tempus  ; Au&ore  Martino  Gerberto,  Monaflerii  et  Congre- 

* gationis  Sandti  Blafii  in  Silva  Nigra  Abbate,  Sacrique  Romani  Itnpe- 
‘ rii  Princeps.  Typis  San-Blafianis,  1774.’  In  this  moll  valuable 
work  the  author  has  with  great  learning,  judgment,  and  candour 
given  the  hiftory  of  ecclefiaftical  mufic  j and  the  author  of  the  pre- 
fent  work  felicitates  himfelf  on  the  finding  his  fentiments  on  the  fub- 
je&,  particularly  of  the  church  compofers,  and  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  ftyle,  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  fo  able  a writer.  He  is 
farther  happy  to  fee  that  without  any  communication  witli  this  illuf- 
trious  dignitary,  and  without  having  perufed  his  book,  by  the  help  of 
materials,  which  this  country  alone  has  furnifhed,  he  has  been  able  to 
purfue  a fimilar  track  of  narration,  and  to  relate  and  authenticate 
many  fads  contained  therein*. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  prefent  year  1776,  the  mufical  world 
were  favoured  with  the  firft  volume  of  a work  entitled  ‘ A General 

* Hiftory  of  Mufic  from  the  earlieft  Ages  to  the  prefent  Period,  with 
‘ a Diflertation  on  the  Mufic  of  the  Ancients,  by  Charles  Burney, 

‘ Muf.  D.  F.  R.  S.’  The  author  in  the  propofals  for  his  fubfeription 

* The  fjfi  is,  that  the  fifth  volume  of  this  work  was  printed  off  in  July  in 
the  prefent  year,  and  the  former  ones  in  fucceflion  in  the  years  preceding,  anJ  the 
two  volumes  of  the  Abbot  Gcrbcrt's  work  came  to  hand  in  the  month  immediately 
following. 
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has  given  affuranccs  of  the  publication  of  a fecond,  which  we  doubt 
not  he  will  make  good. 

From  thofe  who  have  thus  taken  upon  them  to  trace  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  mufic  in  a courfc  of  hiftorical  dedudion,  we  pafs  toothers 
who  appear  to  have  made  colledions  for  the  like  purpofe,  but  were 
defeated  in  their  intentions  of  benefiting  the  fcience  by  their  labours. 

And  firft  Anthony  Wood,  who  himfelf  was  a proficient  in  mufic, 
and  entertained  an  enthufiafiic  fondnefs  for  the  art,  had  it  feems  medi- 
tated a hiftory  of  muficians,  a work  which  his  curiofity  and  unwea- 
ried induftry  rendered  him  very  fit  for  : To  this  end  he  made  a collec- 
tion of  memoirs,  which  is  extant,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  among 
the  manuferipts  in  the  Afhmolean  Mufeum  ; and  in  the  printed  cata- 
logue thereof  is  thus  numbered  and  deferibed : ‘8  568.  jo6.  Some 
' materials  toward  a hiftory  of  the  lives  and  compofitions  of  all  Eng- 
‘ lifli  muficians;  drawn  up  according  to  alphabetical  order  in  210 
* pages  by  A.  W.’  Of  thefe  materials  he  feems  to  have  availed  him- 
fclf  in  the  Fafti  Oxonienfcs,  wherein  are  contained  a great  number 
of  memoirs  of  eminent  Englifti  muficians,  equally  curious  and  fatis- 
fadory,  the  perufal  whereof  in  the  original  MS.  has  contributed 
to  render  this  work  fomewhat  lefs  imperfed  than  it  mull  have  been 
without  fuch  information  as  they  afford. 

Dr.  Henry  Aldrich,  dean  of  Chrift  Church,  an  excellent  fcholar, 
and  of  fuch  (kill  in  mufic,  that  he  holds  a place  among  the  mod  emi- 
nent of  our  Englifti  church  muficians,  had  formed  a defign  of  a hiftory 
of  mufic  on  a moft  extenfive  plan.  His  papers  in  the  library  of 
'Chrift  Church  college,  Oxford,  have  been  carefully  perufed  : Among 
-them  are  a great  number  of  loofe  notes,  hints,  and  memoranda  re- 
lating to  mufic  and  the  profelfors  of  the  fcience  ; in  the  collodion 
whereof  he  feems  to  have  purfued  the  courfe  recommended  by  Brof- 
fard  in  the  catalogue  of  writers  on  mufic  at  the  end  of  his  Didion- 
naire  de  Mufique,  page  -567 ; but  among  a great  multitude  of  papers 
in  his  own  hand-writing  there  arc  none  to  be  found  from  whence 
it  c.in  with  certainty  be  concluded  that  he  had  made  any  progrefs  in 
the  work. 

Nicola 
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Nicola  Francefco  Haym,  a mufician,  and  a man  of  fome  literature, 
prubliihed,  above  forty  years  ago,  propofals,  containing  the  plan  of  a 
hiftory  of  mu/ic  written  by  himfclf,  but,  meeting  with  little  encou- 
ragement, he  defifled  from  his  dcfign  of  printing  it. 

Much  intelligence  refpedling  mulic  might  have  been  hoped  for 
from  the  abilities  and  induftry  of  Afhmole,  Dr.  Hooke,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  the  two  former  of  whom  had  been  choriftcrs,  the  one  in  the 
cathedral  of  Litchfield,  the  other  of  Chrift  Church,  Oxford:  The 
latter  of  the  three  was  profefl'or  of  mufic  at  Grcfham  college ; but  thefe 
perfons  abandoning  the  faculty  in  which  they  had  been  inftituted, 
betook  themfelves  to  fludics  of  a different  kind  : Afhmole,  at  firft  a 
folicitor  in  Ciancery,  became  an  antiquary,  a herald  a virtuofo,  a na- 
turalifl,  and  an  Hermetic  philofopher : Hooke  took  to  the  finely  of 
natural  philofophy,  mechanics,  and  architcdlure,  and  attained  to  great 
{kill  in  all  *:  And  Petty,  choofing  the  better  part,  laid  the  foundation 

* It  is  faid  by  Anthony  Wood  of  Dr.  Hooke,'  that,  being  at  Weflminftcr- 
fchool,  he  lodged  and  dieted  in  the  houi'e  of  Mr.  Bufby,  the  matter,  and  that  there, 
of  his  own  accord,  he  learned  to  play  twenty  lelfom  on  the  organ,  and  invented 
thirty  feveral  ways  of  flying.  Athcn.  Oxon.  vol.  II,  col.  1039.  . The  latter  of 
thefe  faffs  null  (land  on  the  authority  of  the  relator,  or  rather  his  authors,  Dr.  Bufby 
and  the  great  Dr.  Wilkins  of  Wadham  college;  but  the  former  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  following  anecdote  refpefling  Dr.  Bufby,  the  communication  where- 
of we  owe  to  Dr.  Wctcnhall,  one  of  Bufby’s  feholars,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Cork  and  Rofs,  viz.  that  ‘ the  firft  organ  he  ever  faw  or  heard  was  in  his,  Dr. 

■ Bufby’s,  houfc  ; and  that  the  fame  was  kept  for  facred  ufe,  and  that  even  when 
‘ it  was  interdicted.’  Dedication  of  a treatife  entitled  ‘ Of  Gifts  and  Offices  in 

• the  public  Worfbip  of  God,  by  Edward  Wctenhall,  D.  D.  Chanter  of  Chrift 

• Church,  Dublin,  8vo.  ,6;g.’  That  he  was  aifo  eminently  (killed  in  architec-  - 
ture,  may  be  inferred  from  an  afl'eition  of  Dr.  Ward,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Chrifto- 
pher  Wren,  among  the  Grclham  profefTors,  viz.  that  he  greatly  aflifted  Sir  Chrifto- 
pher  in  rebuilding  the  public  edifices.  Wood  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay  that  Hooke  de- 
figned  New  Bedlam,  Montaguc-houfe,  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  the  pillar  on 
Fifh-ftreet  Hill ; but  the  creation  of  the  latter  of  thefe  edifices  is  af  nbed  to  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren.  As  to  Montague-houfe  and  the  College  of  Ph.ficians,  there 
arc  in  Moxon's  Mechanic  Kxercifes,  under  the  head  of  Bricklayer  s Work,  inti- 
mations that  they  were  both  defigned  by  Hooke  ; and  Strypi,  in  bis  edition  of 
Stowe’s  Survey  of  London,  fpcaking  of  Alke's  hofpital  at  Hoxtou,  fays  it  was  built 
after  a modern  delign  of  Dr.  Hooke, 
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of  an  immenfe  eftate  by  a various  exertion  of  his  very  great  talents,  and 
svas  fucceffively  a phyfician,a  mathematician,  a mechanic^  projedor, 
a contractor  with  the  government,  and  an  improver  of  land. 

Enough  it  is  prefumed  has  been  faid  to  prove  the  utility,  and  even 
the  neceflity,  in  order  to  a competent  knowledge  of  the  fcience,  of  a 
Hiftory  of  Mufic,  in  the  deduction  whereof  the  firftobjedthat  prefents 
itfelf  to  view  is  the  fyftem  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  adjufted,  it  muft  be 
confefled,  with  great  art  and  ingenuity,  but  labouring  under  many 
defers,  which,  if  we  are  not  greatly  deceived,  are  remedied  in  that 
of  the  moderns.  Of  the  origin  of  this  fyftem  we  have  fuch  authen- 
tic intelligence  as  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  invented  by 
Pythagoras,  a name  fufficicntly  known  and  revered,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  dedudionof  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience,  involving  in  it  the 
names  and  improvements  of  men  well  known,  fuch  as  Philolaus, 
Archytas  of  Tarentum,  Ariftoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Ptolemy, 
and  many  others,  may  truly  be  called  hiftory,  as  being  founded  in 
truth ; and  the  utility  and  certainty  of  their  relations  will  teach  us 
to  diftinguifli  between  fad  and  fable. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  greater  part  of  what  we  believe 
touching  mufic,  is  founded  on  no  better  authority  than  the  fidlions  of 
poets  and  mythologifts,  whofe  relations  are  in  moft  inftances  merely 
typical  and  figurative  ; fuch  muft  theftories  of  Orpheus  and  Amphion 
appear  to  be,  as  having  no  foundation  iu  truth,  but  being  calculated 
folely  for  the  purpofe  of  moral  inftrudion. 

And  with  regard  to  fads  themfelves,  a diftindion  is  to  be  made 
between  fuch  as  are  in  their  own  nature  interefting,  and  thofe  that 
tend  only  to  gratify  an  idle  curiofity  : To  inftance  in  the  latter,  what 

Of  this  latter  perfon  it  maybe  faid,  that  he  was  perhaps  one  of  the  greateft  pro- 
ficients in  the  art  of  thriving  of  his  time  : By  places,  by  projects,  and  by  grants, 
fome  to  himfelf,  and  others  to  his  wife,  he  acquired  eftates,  real  and  perfonal, 
to  the  annual  amount  of  15,000!.  to  the  accumulation  of  which  wealth  we 
may  well  fuppofe  that  the  virtue  of  parfimony  contributed  not  a little,  and  the 
rather  as  he  fuffered  a natural  daughter  of  his  to  be  an  aflrefs  on  the  ftage  under 
Sir  William  D’Avenant  at  the  Duke’s  lhaatre  in  Dorfet-Gardcn. 
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fatisfaflion  does  the  mind  receive  from  the  recital  of  the  names  of 
thofe  who  are  faid  to  have  increafed  the  chords  of  the  primitive  lyre 
from  four  to  feven,  Chorebus,  Hyagnis,  and  Terpander  ; or  when 
we  are  told  that  Olympus  invented  the  cnarmonic  genus,  as  alfo  the 
Harmatian  mood  ; or  that  Eumolpus  and  Mclampus  were  excellent 
muficians,  and  Pronomus,  Antigenidcs,  and  Lamia  celebrated  players 
on  the  flute?  In  all  thefe  inftances,  where  there  are  no  circum- 
flanccs  that  conflitutc  a charader,  and  familiarize  to  us  the  perfon 
fpoken  of,  we  naturally  enquire  who  he  is  ; and,  for  want  of  farther 
information,  become  indifferent  as  to  what  is  recorded  of  him. 

Mr.  Wollafton  has  a remark  upon  the  nature  of  fame  that  feems 
to  illuflratc  the  above  obfervation,  and  indeed  goes  far  beyond  the 
cafe  here  put,  inafmuch  as  the  perfons  by  him  fpoken  of,  arc  become 
well  know'n  cliaraders  : his  words  are  thefe  : ‘ When  it  is  faid  that 

* Julius  Czefar  fubdued  Gaul,  beat  Pompcy,  changed  the  Roman 

* commonwealth  into  a monarchy,  &c.  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay, 

* the  conqueror  of  Pompey  was  Czefar  5 that  is,  Cifar  and  the  con- 

* queror  of  Pompey  are  the  fame  thing ; and  Casfar  is  as  much  known 

* by  one  deGgnation  as  the  other.  The  amount  then  is  only  this  : 

‘ That  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  conquered  Pompey ; or  fomebody 

* conquered  Pompey ; or  rather,  fince  Pompey  is  as  little  known  as 

* Czefar,  fomebody  conquered  fomebody 

That  memorials  of  perfons,  who  at  this  diftance  of  time  mufl  ap- 
pear thus  indifferent  to  us,  fliould  be  tranfmitted  down  to  pofterity,  „ 
together  with  thofe  events  that  make  a part  of  mufical  hiftory,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at ; and  Plutarch  could  never  have  recorded  the  fads 
mentioned  by  him  in  his  Dialogue  on  Mufic,  had  he  not.  alfo  given 
the  names  of  thofe  perfons  to  whom  they  are  feverally  aferibed  ; and 
if  they  now  appear  uninterefting  we  may  rejed  them  : But  the  cafe 
is  far  otherwife  with  refped  to  what  is  told  us  of  the  marvellous 
power  and  efficacy  of  the  ancient  mufic.  Ariftoxenus  exprefsly  af- 

* Religion  of  Nature  delineated,  page  117. 
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ferts  that  the  foundation  of  ingenuous  manners,  and  a regular  and 
decent  difcharge  of  the  offices  of  civil  life,  are  laid  in  a mufical  edu- 
cation; and  Plutarch,  fpeaking  of  the  education  of  Achilles,  and  re- 
lating that  the  molt  wife  Chiron  was  careful  to  inftrud  him  in  mufic, 
fays,  that  whoever  ffiall  in  his  youth  addict  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
mufic,  if  he  be  properly  intruded  therein,  ffiall  not  fail  to  applaud 
and  pradife  that  which  is  noble  and  generous,  and  deteft  and  ffiun 
their  contraries  : Mufic  teaching  thofc  that  purfue  it  to  obferve  deco- 
rum, temperance,  and  regularity  ; for  which  reafon  he  adds,  that  in 
thofe  cities  which  were  governed  by  the  belt  laws,  the  g reate  ft  care 
was  taken  that  their  youth  ffiould  be  taught  mufic.  Plato,  in  his 
treatife  De  Legibus,  lib.  II  infills  largely  on  the  utility  of  this  prac- 
tice ; and  Polybius,  lib.  IV.  cap.  iii.  fcruples  not  to  attribute  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Cynetheans,  a people  of  Arcadia,  and  that  general 
corruption  of  their  manners,  by  him  deferibed,  to  the  neglcd  of  the 
difeipline  and  exercife  of  mufic ; which  he  fays  the  ancient  Arca- 
dians were  fo  induftrious  to  cultivate,  that  they  incorporated  it  into, 
and  made  it  the  very  effcnce  of,  their  government ; obliging  not 
their  children  only,  but  the  young  men  till  they  attained  the  age  of 
thirty,  to  perfift  in  the  ftudy  and  pradice  of  it.  Innumerable  alfo 
are  the  paflages  in  the  ancient  writers  on  harmonics  wherein  the 
power  of  determining  the  minds  of  men  to  virtue  or  vice  is  aferibed 
to  mufic  with  as  little  doubt  of  its  efficacy  in  this  refped,  as  if  the 
human  mind  was  pofleffed  of  no  fuch  power  as  the  will,  or  was  to- 
tally diverted  of  thofe  paffions,  inclinations,  and  habits,  which  confti- 
tute  a moral  charader. 

Now,  forafmuch  as  we  at  this  day  are  incapable  of  dilcovering  any 
fuch  power  as  is  here  attributed  to  mere  mufical  founds,  we  feem  to  be 
warranted  in  withholding  our  aflent  to  thefe  relations,  till  the  evi- 
dence on  which  they  are  grounded  becomes  more  particular  and  ex- 
plicit ; or  it  ffiall  be  ffiewn  that  they  are  not,  what  fome  men  con- 
ceive them  to  be,  hyperbolical  forms  of  fpecch,  in  which  the  literal  is 
as  far  from  the  true  fenfe,  as  it  is  in  the  ftories  of  the  effeds  of  mufic 
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on  inanimate  beings  : If  indeed  by  tnufic  we  are  to  underfland  mufi- 
cal  founds  jointly  operating  with  poetry,  for  this  reafon  that  mufic  is 
ever  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  infeparably  united  with  poetry ; and 
farther,  becaufe  we  are  told  that  the  ancient  poets,  for  inftancc,  Demo- 
docus,  Thaletas  of  Crete,  Pindar,  and  others,  not  only  compofed  the 
words,  but  alfo  the  mufic  to  their  odes  and  pceans,  and  fung  them  to 
the  lyre,  a degree  of  efficacy  mull  be  allowed  it,  proportioned  to  the 
advantages  which  it  could  not  but  derive  from  fuch  an  union  * : But 

* Quintilian  has  elegantly  exprefled  his  fenfe  of  the  joint  efficacy  of  mufic 
and  poetry  in  the  following  paflage : * Namque  et  voce  et  modulatione  grandia 

* elate,  jucunda  dulciter,  moderata  lenitcr  canir,  totaque  art*  confcntit  cum  eorum, 

* quse  dicuntur,  affeflibus.’  Inft.  Orat.  lib.  I.  cap.  x. 

But,  notwithftanding  tbit  obfervation,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  juft,  the  powers  of  mufic  will  be  found  inadequate  to  tbe  expreffion  of  many 
of  thofe  fentiments  in  poetry  which  are  comprehended  in  the  ideas  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  fublime  ; fuch,  for  inftancc,  as  thefe: 

Where  glowing  embers  round  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a gloom. 

Where  I may  oft  outwatch  the  bear. 

With  thrice  great  Hermes,  and  unfphere 
The  fpirit  of  Plato  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vaft  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind. 

Sentiments  that  defy  the  utmoft  powers  of  mufic  to  fuit  them  with  corrcfpondent 
founds. 

Nor  will  it  be  found  that  the  melody  or  the  cadence  of  founds  are  either  of  them 
fo  peculiarly  appropriated  to  particular  paffions  or  deferiptions,  as  to  rank  the  faculty 
of  expreffion  among  the  principal  excellencies  of  mufic.  And  in  proof  of  this  af- 
fertion  fome  examples  might  be  given  that  would  flagger  an  infidel  in  thefe  mat- 
ters. The  late  Dr.  Brown,  when  he  had  wrote  his  ode  entitled  the  Cure  of  Saul, 
for  the  mufic  to  it  made  a feleclion  from  the  works  of  the  moft  celebrated  compofers, 
of  fuch  favourite  movements  as  he  thought  would  beft  exprefs  the  fenfe  of  the 
words ; in  particular  he  took  the  faraband  in  the  eighth  fonata  of  Corelli’s  fccond 
opera  for  a folo  air  ; and  that  moft  divine  movement  in  Purcell’s  ‘ O give  thanks,’ 

* Remember  me  O Lord,’  for  a chorus  ; and  any  ftranger  would  have  thought  that 
the  muiic  had  been  originally  compofed  to  the  words  : The  mufic  to  that  admired 
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here  a difficulty  will  arife,  which,  though  it  does  not  deftroy  the  ere*- 
dit  of  thefe  reports,  as  they  Hand  on  the  footing  of  other  hiftorical 
fads,  would  incline  us  to  fufpeft  that  the  mufic  here  fpoken  of  was 
of  a kind  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  general  conceived  to  be, 
and  that  for  the  following  reafon  : 

We  know  by  experience  that  there  is  no  ncceffary  connexion  be^ 
tween  mufic  and  poetry  ; and  fuch  as  are  competent  judges  of  either,, 
know  alfo  that  though  the  powers  of  each  are  in  fome  infiances  con>- 
current,  each  is  a feparate  and  diftind  language  : The  poet  affeds 
the  paffions  by  images  excited  in  the  mind,  or  by  the  forcible  im- 
preffion  of  moral  fentiments ; the  mufician  by  founds  either  fimple. 
and  harmonical  only  in  fucceffion,  or  combined : Thefe  the  mindr 
from  its  particular  conftitution,  fuppofing  it  endued  with  that  fenfe 
which  is  the  perfedion  of  the  auditory  faculty,  without  referring  to 
any  other  fuffed  or  medium,  recognizes  as  the  language  of  nature ; 
and  the  affedions  of  joy,  grief,  and  a thoufand  namelefs  ienfations, 
become  fubfervient  to  their  calk 

As  the  powers  of  mufic  and  poetry  are  tlms  different,  it  necef- 
farily  follows  that  they  may  exift  independent  of  each  other ; and  the 
inftances  are  as  numerous  of  poets  incapable  of  articulating  muficai 
founds,  as  of  muficians  unpoffeffed  of  a talent  for  poetry. 

If  then  the  poets  of  the  ancients  were  only  fuch  as  to  the  harmony 
of  their  verfe  were  capable  of  joining  that  of  mufic,  by  compofing 
muficai  airs,  and  alfo  finging  them,  and  that  to  an  audience  ground- 
ed and  well  inftruded  in  mufic,  what  can  we  fuppofe  the  mufic  of 
their  odes  to  have  been  ? Perhaps  little  elfethan  bare  recitation  ; not 

Cong  in  Samfon,  ‘ Return  O God  of  hofts,’  was  taken  from  an  Italian  cantata  of 
Mr.  Handel,  compofcd  in  his  youth  j as  was  alfo  the  mufic  to  the  other,  ‘ Then 

• long  eternity,’  in  the  fame  oratorio  : Farther,  the  chorus  in  Alexander’s  Feaft, 

• Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize,’  faring  the  addition  of  one  of  the  interior  parts, 
was  originally  an  Italian  trio  j as  was  alfo  that  in  the  II  Pcnferofo,  ‘ Thefe 

• plcafures  melancholy  give.’  Finally,  a great  part  of  the  mufic  to  Mr.  Dryden’s 
lefier  ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  was  originally  compofcd  by  Mr.  Handel  for  an  opera 
entitled  Alccfic,  written  by  Dr.  Smollet,  but  never  performed. 
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in  true  mufical  intervals,  but  with  fuch  inflexions  of  the  voice  as  ac- 
company fpeech  when  calculated  to  make  a forcible  impreflion  on  the 
hearers. 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  effefls  of  mufic  in  former  ages  on  the 
paflions  of  men,  and  of  its  provoking  them  to  adts  of  defperation,  it 
may  be  faid  that  they  afford  no  greater  proofs  of  its  influence  on  the 
paflions  than  modern  hiftory  is  capable  of  furnilhing  *.  But  there 

* Vide  infra,  vol.  I.  page  317,  318,  n.  and  Plutarch  relates  that  Antigenides, 
the  tibicinift,  playing  before  Alexander  the  Great,  in  a meafure  of  time  diftinguifh- 
cd  by  the  name  of  the  Harmatian  mood,  enflamed  the  hero  to  fuch  a degree,  that, 
leaping  from  his  feat,  and  drawing  his  fwrord,  he  in  a frenzy  of  courage  alTailed 
thofe  who  were  neareft  him.  In  Orat.  II.  De  Fortun.  vel  Virtut.  Alexandra 
Magn.. 

To  thefe  inflanccs  may  be  oppofed  the  following,  which  modern  hiftory  affords: 
The  firft  is  related  of  Ericus,  king  of  Denmark,  fuwamed  the  Good,  who  reigned 
about  1130,  and  is  to  the  following  purport.  When  Ericus  was  returned  into  his 
kingdom,  and  held  the  yearly  aftembly,  he  was  greatly  plcafcd  with  the  induftry 
both  of  his  foldiers  and  artificers.  Among  other  of  his  attendants  was  a mufician, 
who  afterted  that  by  the  power  of  his  art  he  was  able  to  excite  in  men  whatfoever 
affeffions  be  thought  proper ; and  to  make  the  fad  chearful,  the  chearful  fad,  the 
angry  placid,  and  fuch  as  were  plcafcd  difeontented,  and  even  drive  them  into  a 
raging  madnefs;  and 'the  more  he  infiflcd  on  his  abilities  the  greater  was  the  king’s 
deftre  to  try  them.  The  artift  now  began  to  repent  his  having  thus  magnified  his. 
talent,  forefeeing  the  danger  of  making  fuch  experiments  on  a king,  and  he  was 
afraid  that  if  he  failed  in  the  performance  of  what  he  had  undertaken,  he  fhould  be 
efteemed  a liar;  he  therefore  entreated  all  who  had  any  influence  over  the  king  to 
endeavour  to  divert  him  from  his  intention  to  make  proof  of  his  art ; but  all  with, 
out  effedl,  for  the  more  defirous  he  was  to  evade  the  trial  of  his  (kill,  the  more  the. 
king  infilled  on  it.  When  the  mufician  perceived  that  he  could  not  be  excufed, 
he  begged  that  all  weapons  capable  of  doing  mifehief  might  be  removed,  and  took, 
care  that  fome  peifons  fhould  be  placed  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  Cithara,  who 
might  be  called  in  to  his  afftftance,  and  were,  if  ncccflity  required  it,  to  fnatch  the 
inftrument  from  his  hands,  and  break  it  on  his  head.  Every  thing  being  thus, 
prepared,  the  citharift  began  to  make  proof  of  his  art  on  the  king,  who  fat  with 
fome  few  about  him  in  an  open  hall ; firft,  by  a grave  mode,  he  threw  a certain  me- 
lancholy into  the  minds  of  the  auditors  ; but,  changing  it  into  one  more  chearful,. 
he  converted  their  fadnefs  into  mirth  that  almoft  incited  his  hearers  to  dancing  ; 
then  varying  his  modulation,  on  the  fudden  he  infpired  the  king  with  fury  and. 
indignation,  which  he  continued  to  work  up  in  him  till  it  was  cafy  to  fee  he  was 
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arc  others  that  dagger  human  belief,  and  leave  us  in  doubt  whether 
to  give  or  refufe  credit  to  them  ; fuch,  for  inftance,  are  the  dories  of 
the  cure  of  difeafes,  namely  the  fciatica,  epilepfy,  fevers,  the  bites  of 
vipers,  and  even  peftilences,  by  the  power  of  harmony. 

What  an  implicit  alTent  has  been  given  to  the  reports  of  the  fove- 
reign  efficacy  of  mulic  in  the  cure  of  the  frenzy  occalioned  by  the  bite 
of  the  Tarantula!  Baglivi,  an  eminent  phyfician,  a native  of  Apu- 
lia, the  country  where  the  Tarantula,  a kind  of  fpider,  is  pro- 
duced, has  given  the  natural  hidory  of  this  fuppofed  noxious  in- 
fedt,  and  a variety  of  cafes  of  perfons  rendered  frantic  by  its  bite,  and 
reftored  tofanityandtheufeoftheirreafon;  and  in  Kircher’s  Mufurgia 
we  have  the  very  air  or  tune  by  which  the  cure  is  faid  to  be  effedted. 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  that  induftrious  exploder  of  vulgar  errors,  has  let 

appoaching  to  frenzy.  The  fign  was  then  given  for  tbofe  who  were  in  waiting  to 
enter,  they  firft  broke  the  Cithara  according  to  their  directions,  and  then  feized  on 
the  king;  but  fuch  was  his  ftrength,  that  he  killed  fomeof  them  with  his  hit;  being 
afterwards  overwhelmed  with  feveral  beds,  his  fury  became  pacified,  and,  recover- 
ing his  rcafon,  he  was  grievoully  affliCtcd  that  he  had  turned  his  wrath  againft  his 
friends.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  in  Hilt.  Danicx,  edit.  Balil,  lib.  XII.  pag.  113.  The 
fame  author  adds,  that  he  broke  open  the  doors  of  a chamber,  and,  fnatching  up  a 
fword,  ran  four  men  through  the  body  ; and  that  when  he  returned  to  his  lenfes 
he  made  a pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem  as  an  expiation  of  his  crime.  Olaus  Magnus, 
who  tells  the  fame  Itory,  fays  that  he  afterwards  died  in  the  illand  of  Cyprus.  Vide 
Olaus  Magnus,  in  Hilt.  Gent,  Sept.  lib.  XV.  cap.  xxviii.  and  Krantzius,  in 
Chron.  Rcgn.  Danijr,  Suecitc,  et  Norvegiae. 

Hieronymus  Magius  gives  the  following  relation  of  a fad  recent  in  memory  in 
the  year  1 564  : Cardinal  Hippoly to  dc  Medicis,  being  a legate  in  the  army  at  Pan- 
ronia,  the  troops  being  about  to  engage,  upon  founding  the  alarm  by  the  trumpets 
and  drums,  was  fo  enfiamed  with  a martial  ardour,  that,  girding  on  his  fword,  he 
mounted  his  horfe,  and  could  not  be  retrained  from  charging  the  enemy  at  the  head 
of  thofe  whofc  duty  it  was  to  make  theonfet.  Var.  Led.  feu  Mifccll.  Venet.  1564, 
lib.  IV.  cap.  xiii. 

And,  laltly,  it  is  related,  that  at  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of 
Joyeufc,  a gentleman  was  fo  tranfported  with  the  mufic  of  Claude  le  Jeune,  per- 
formed at  that  folemnity,  that  he  feized  his  fword,  and  fwore  that,  unlcfs  prevented, 
he  mull  fight  with  fome  one  prefent ; but  that  a fudden  change  in  the  mulic  calmed 
him.  Bayle,  art.  Goudi.mel,  in  not.  Vide  infra,  vol.  111.  page  20j. 
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this,  perhaps  the  moil  egregious  of  any  that  he  has  animadverted  on, 
pafs  as  a fad  not  to  be  controverted  ; and  Dr.  Mead  has  ftrengthened 
the  belief  of  it  by  his  reafoning  on  the  nature  of  poifons.  After 
all  the  whole  comes  out  to  be  a fable,  an  impofture  calculated  to  de- 
ceive the  credulous,  and  ferve  the  ends  of  defigning  people  inhabiting 
the  country  *. 

The  natural  tendency  of  thefe  refle&ions  is  to  draw  on  a compan- 
ion of  the  ancient  with  modern  mufic ; which  latter,  as  it  pretends 
to  no  fuch  miraculous  powers,  has  been  thought  by  the  ignorant  to  be 
fo  greatly  inferior  to  the  former,  as  fcarce  to  deferve  the  name.  In 
like  manner  do  they  judge  of  the  characters  of  men,  and  the  flate  of 
human  manners  at  remote  periods,  when  they  compare  the  events  of 
ancient  hiftory,  the  a&ions  of  heroes,  and  the  wifdom  of  legiflators, 
with  thofe  of  modern  times,  inferring  from  thence  a depravity  in 
mankind,  of  which  not  the  lead  trace  is  difcerniblc. 

This  miftaken  notion  feems  to  be  but  the  neccflary  confequence  of 
that  fyftem  of  education  which  direfts  the  attention  of  young  minds 
to  the  difeoveries  and  tranfaClions  of  the  more  early  times  ; alligning, 
as  the  rule  of  civil  policy,  and  the  ftandard  of  moral  perfc&ion  and  ex- 
cellence in  arts,  tire  conduit,  the  lives  and  worksofmen  whofe  greateftat- 
chievements  are  only  wonderful  as  they  were  rare;  whofe  valour  was  bru- 
tality, and  whofe  policy  was  in  general  fraud,  or  at  bed  craft;  and  whofe 
inventions  and  difeoveries  have  innumbcrlefsindancesbeenfuperfedcd 
by  thofe  of  later  times.  To  thefe,  which  we  may  call  claflical  prejudices, 
we  are  to  impute  thofe  numerous  and  reiterated  complaints  which  we 
meet  with  of  the  degeneracy  of  modern  times ; and  when  they  are  once 
imbibed,  complaints  of  the  declenfion  of  fome  arts,  and  of  the  lofs  of 
others,  as  alfo  of  the  corruption  of  manners,  appear  to  be  but  of  courfe. 
Whether  therefore  our  reverence  for  antiquity  has  not  been  carried 
too  far  both  as  to  matters  of  fcience  and  morality,  comprehending  in 
the  latter  the  virtue  of  juflicc,  and  the  qualities  of  perfonal  courage, 
general  benevolence,  and  refined  humanity,  of  which  the  examples 

• Vide  infra,  vol.  IV.  page  ai6,  n, 
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arc  not  lefs  numerous  and  confpicuous  in  modern  than  in  ancient 
hiftory,  is  a queftion  well  worthy  confideration  *. 

* In  a book,  which  few  readers  at  this  day  thiok  worth  looking  into.  Dr. 
Hakcwiil’s  Apologic  tor  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God,  are  the  following  fenti- 
ments  touching  the  reverence  due  to  antiquity.  '*  Antiquity  I unfeigncdly  honour 
‘ and  reverence  j but  why  I fhould  reverence  the  rud  and  refufe,  the  drofs  and 
( dregs,  the  warts  and  wens  thereof,  1 am  yet  to  feck.  As  in  the  little,  fo  in 
4 the  great  world,  reafon  will  tell  you  that  old  age  or  antiquity  is  to  be  accounted 

* by  the  farther  diHancc  from  the  beginning,  and  the  nearer  approach  to  the  end  ; 
4 and  as  grey  beards  are  for  wifdom  and  judgment  to  be  preferred  before  young 

* green  heads,  becaufe  they  have  more  experience  in  affairs  ; fo  likewife  for  the 

* fame  caufe  the  prefent  times  are  to  be  preferred  before  the  infancy  or  youth  of  the 
4 world,  we  having  the  hi, lory  and  practice  of  former  ages  to  inform  us,  which  they 
4 wanted.  In  difgracing  the  prefent  times  you  difgrace  antiquity  properly  fo 
1 called.’  Book  V.  page  133, 

Farther  to  this  purpofe  the  learned  and  fagacious  Sir  Thomas  Brown  delivers  his 
fentiments  in  the  following  terms : ‘ The  mortalleft  enemy  unto  knowledge,  and 

* that  which  hath  done  the  greated  execution  upon  truth,  hath  been  a peremptory 
‘ adhcfion  unto  authority  ; and  more  efpecially  the  eftablifhing  of  our  belief  upon 
4 the  didlatcs  of  antiquity.  For,  (as  every  capacity  may  obferve)  moil  men  of  agea 

* prefent,  fo  fuperflitioufly  do  look  upon  ages  pad,  that  the  authorities  of  the  one 

* exceed  the  reafons  of  the  other  : Whofe  perfons  indeed  being  far  removed  from  our 
4 times,  their  works,  which  feldom  with  us  pafs  uncontrolled,  cither  by  contempo- 
4 raries,  or  immediate  fucccflbrs,  are  now  become  out  of  the  diflancc  of  envies : 
4 And  the  farther  removed  irons  prefent  times,  are  conceived  to  approach  the  nearer 
4 unto  truth  itfelf.  Now  heseby  methinks  we  manifcflly  delude ourfelves,  and  wide- 

* ly  walk  out  of  the  track  of  truth. 

4 For,  firft,  men  hereby  impofe  a thraldom  on  their  times,  which  the  ingenuity  of 

* no  age  fhould  endure,  or  indeed  the  preemption  of  any  did  ever  yet  enjoin. 
■*  Thus  Hippocrates,  about  two  thoufand  years  ago,  conceived  it  no  injuflice  cither 
4 to  examine  or  refute  the  dodlrines  of  his  predcceflors  : Galen  the  like,  and  Ariftotle 
4 the  mod  of  any.  Yet  did  not  any  of  thefe  conceive  themfelvcs  infallible,  or  fet 

* down  their  diftates  as  verities  irrefragable  : But  when  they  eirher  deliver  their  own 

* inventions,  or  rejedl  other  men’s  opinions,  they  proceed  with  judgment  and  in- 
4 genuity  : cdablifhing  their  adertions,  not  only  with  great  folidity,  but  fubmitting 
■*  them  alfo  unto  the  correction  of  future  difeovery. 

4 Secondly,  men  that  adore  times  pad,  conflder  not  that  thofe  times  were  once 
4 prefent,  that  is,  as  our  own  are  at  this  indant  j and  we  ourfclves  unto  thofe  to 
■*  come,  as  they  unto  us  at  prefent : As  we  rely  on  them,  even  fo  will  thofe  on  us, 
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Of  the  lofs  of  many  arts,  that  contribute  as  well  to  the  benefit  as 
delight  of  mankind,  much  lias  been  faid  ; and  there  is  extant  a large 
volume,  written  in  Latin  by  Guido  Pancirollus,  a lawyer  of  Padua, 
entitled  * De  rebus  memorabilibus  deperditis  et  noviter  inventis,’ 
which  has  not  cfcaped  cenfure  for  the  miftakes  and  puerilities  with 
which  it  abounds,  the  tendency  thereof  being  to  fliew  that  many  arts 
known  to  the  ancients  are  either  totally  loft,  or  fo  greatly  depraved, 
that  they  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  an  exiftence  among  us  *.  In 

* and  magnifie  uj  hereafter,  who  at  prefent  condemn  ourfclvcs.  Which  very  ab- 

* furdity  is  daily  committed  amongd  us,  even  in  the  cltcem  and  ccnfurc  of  our  own 

* times.  And,  to  fpcalc  impartially,  old  men,  from  whom  we  fhould  expefl  the 

* greatefl  example  of  wifdom,  do  molt  exceed  in  this  point  of  folly  ; commending 
‘ the  dayejof  their  youth,  wbich  they  fcarce remember,  at  lead  well  underdood  not; 

* extolling  thofe  times  tbeir  younger  years  have  hca;d  their  fathers  condemn,  and 

* condemning  thofe  times  the  gray  heads  of  their  podcrity  fhail  commend.  And 

* thus  is  it  the  humour  of  many  heads  to  extol  the  dayes  of  their  fore-fathers,  and  de. 
‘ claim  againd  the  wickednefs  of  times  prefent.  Which,  notwithdanding  they  can- 

* not  handfomly  do,  without  the  borrowed  help  and  fatyrs  of  times  pad,  condcmn- 

* ing  the  vices  of  their  own  times,  by  the  exprdhons  of  vices  in  times  which  they 

* commend  ; which  cannot  but  argue  the  community  of  vice  in  both.  Horace, 

* therefore,.  Juvenal,  and  Pcrfius  were  no  prophets,  although  their  lines  did  feem  to 

* ir.digicate  and  point  at  our  times.  There  is  a certain  lid  of  vice#  committed  in 

* all  ages,  and  declaimed  againft  by  all  authors,  which  will  lad  as  long  as  humane 

* nature  ; which,  digeded  into  common  places,  may  ferve  for  any  theme,  and  never 

* be  out  of  date  until  Dooms-day.’  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errours, 
Book  I,  Chap,  vi, 

* Of  the  many  indanccs  of  arts  or  inventions  lod,  or  in  a date  of  depravity  at 
this  time,  there  arc  very  few,  if  any,  of  which  evidence  can  be  found,  or  at  lead 
that  have  not  been  fucceeded  by  others  tending  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  of  far 
greater  utility.  To  indance  in  a few  particulars,  indrad  of  the  papyrus  of  the  an- 
cients,  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  a certain  bulrulh,  we  have  the  paper  of  the  mo- 
derns ; in  the  room  of  their  fpecular  dones,  glafs  ; and  of  clepfydrz,  iudru- 
ments  that  meafured  time  by  the  dropping  of  water,  or  the  falling  of  fand,  clocks 
and  watches.  As  to  the  art  of  Aaining  or  painting  glafs,  which  ceafed  to  be 
pra&ifed  about  the  Reformation,  and  has  almod  ever  itnee  been  deplored  as  a lod 
invention,  it  is  eifeided  by  chemical  means,  and  is  at  this  day  in  as  great  perfec- 
tion as  ever.  Vide  Chambers’s  Di&.  voce  Glass.  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in 
England  by  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  v«l.  IF.  page  15. 
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this  book,  which  has  proved  a plentiful  fource  of  intelligence  to  fuch 
as  have  laboured  to  depreciate  all  modern  attainments,  it  is  roundly  af- 
ferted  of  mufic,  which  was  anciently  a fcience,  that  there  are  not  the 
leaft  footfteps  remaining : and  further,  that  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  by 
whom  it  is  fuppofed  is  meant  Hippolyto  de  Efle,  the  patron  of 
Vicentino  took  great  pains  to  recover  it,  but  all  to  no  purpofe*. 

Such  as  feem  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Pancirollus  with  ref- 
pe£t  to  mufic,  for  example,  Dr.  Pepufch,  and  a few  of  his  difciples, 
have  afTerted  as  an  inftance  in  fupport  of  it,  that  the  chromatic  and 
enarmonic  genera  are  now  neither  pradlifed  nor  accurately  known. 
Farther  they  add,  that  of  the  various  modes  of  the  ancients,  only  two 
are  remaining,  viz.  thofe  which  anfwer  to  the  keys  A and  C;  for,  fay 
they,  the  ancients  took  the  tones  and  femitones  in  order  as  they  natu- 
rally arife  in  the  diapafon  fyflem,  and,  without  any  diflocation  of  ei- 
ther, confidered  the  progreflion  from  any  fundamental  chord  as  a mode 
or  key,  and  formed  their  melodies  accordingly. 

With  regard  to  the  enarmonic  genus,  it  will  in  the  enfuing  volumes 
be  fhewn  that  the  ancients  themfelves  fuffered  it  to  grow  into  difufe 
by  reafon  of  its  intricacy ; and  therefore  it  cannot  fo  properly  be  faid  to 
have  been  lofl,  as  that  it  is  rejected,  and  the  rather  as  we  ate  allured  that 
Salinas  and  others  have  accurately  determined  it  f '•  Of  the  chromatic  as 
much  feems  to  have  been  retained  as  is  neceflary  to  the  perfe&ion  of 
the  diatonic ; and  as  to  the  modes,  it  will  alfo  be  fhewn  that  there 
never  was,  nor  can  there  in  nature  be  more,  or  any  other  than  the 
two  abovementioned ; and  confcqucntly  that  in  this  refpedl  mufic  has 
fuftained  no  injury  at  all. 

The  lofs  of  arts  is  a plaufible  topic  of  declamation,  but  the  polTibi- 
lity  of  fuch  a calamity  by  other  means  than  a fecond  deluge,  or  the 

* A like  attempt  was  made  in  France  in  the  year  1570,  by  the  eftablifhmcnt  of 
an  academy  under  the  direction  of  Jean. Antoine  Baif  and  Joachim  Thcobaldc  ds 
Courville,  but  through  envy,  as  it  is  faid,  the  defign  failed.  Mcrfcnnus  in  Qucit, 
ct  Explic.  in  Gencfin.  art.  XV.  pag.  1683.  Walth.  Muficalifchcs  Lexicon,  voce 
Academic  Royals  de  Musique. 

f Vide  infra,  vol.  I.  page  110, 
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interpofition  of  any  lefs  powerful  agent  than  God  himfelf,  is  a mat- 
ter of  doubt ; and  when  appearances  every  where  around  us  favour 
theopinion  of  our  improvement  not  only  in  literature,  but  in  the  fciences 
and  all  the  manual  arts,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  contrary  notion 
fhould  ever  have  got  footing  among  mankind. 

As  to  the  general  prejudices  in  behalf  of  antiquity,  it  has  been  hint- 
ed above  that  a reafon  for  them  is  to  be  found  in  that  implicit  belief 
which  the  courfe  of  modern  education  difpofes  us  to  entertain  of  the 
fuperior  virtue,  wifdom,  and  ingenuity  of  thofe,  who  in  all  thefe  in- 
ftances  we  are  taught  to  look  on  as  patterns  the  mod  worthy  of  imita- 
tion ; but  it  can  never  be  deemed  an  excufe  of  fome  writers  for 
complimenting  nations  lefs  enlightened  than  ourfelves  with  the  pof- 
feflion  or  enjoyment  of  arts  which  it  is  pretended  we  have  loft ; as 
they  do  when  they  magnify  the  attainments  of  nations  comparatively 
barbarous,  and  making  thofe  countries  on  which  the  beams  of  know- 
ledge can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  yet  dawned  the  theatres  of  virtue 
and  the  fchools  of  fcience,  recommend  them  as  fit  exemplars  for  our 
imitation. 

Of  this  clafs  of  authors,  Sir  William  Temple  and  Ifaac  Voffius  feem 
to  be  the  chief ; the  one  a ftatefman  retired  from  bufinefs,  an  ingenious 
writer,  but  pofleffed  of  little  learning,  other  than  what  he  acquired  in 
his  later  years,  and  which  it  is  fufpe&cd  was  not  drawn  from  the 
pureft  fources  ; the  other  a man  of  great  erudition,  but  little  judg- 
ment, the  weaknefs  whereof  he  manifefted  in  a childifti  credulity,  and 
a difpotition  to  believe  things  incredible.  Thefe  men,  upon  little  better 
evidence  than  the  reports  of  travellers,  and  the  relations  of  miftionaries, 
who  might  have  purpofes  of  their  own  to  ferve,  have  celebrated  the  po- 
licy, the  morality,  and  the  learning  of  the  Chinefe,  and  done  little  lefs 
than  propofed  them  as  examples  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  human 
nature  *. 

* As  an  inftance  of  their  fuperior  (kill  in  the  fcience  of  medicine,  he  fays  that 
their  phyficiani  pretend  that  they  are  able,  not  only  to  tell  by  the  pulfe  how  many 
hours  or  days  a lick  man  can  laft,  but  how  many  years  a man  in  perfeft  feeming 
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The  topics  infilled  on  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  that  part  of  his 
ElTay  on  Heroic  Virtue,  where  he  takes  occafion  to  fpeak  of  theChi- 
nefe,  are  their  wifdom,  their  knowledge,  their  wit,  their  learning,  in- 
genuity, and  civility,  on  which  he  bellows  the  moll  extravagant 
encomiums. 

Vofiius  is  more  particular,  and  lays  that  * the  Chinefe  deplore 
‘ the  lofs  of  their  mulic,  the  fuperior  merit  whereof  may  be  in- 
* ferred  from  the  relics  of  it  yet  remaining,  which  are  fo  exccl- 
‘ lent,  that  for  their  perfedtion  in  the  art,  the  Chinefe  may  impofe 
‘ filence  on  all  Europe.’  Farther  he  fays  of  their  pantomimes,  or 
theatrical  reprefentations  by  mute  perfons,  in  which  the  fentiments 
are  expreffed  by  gelliculations,  and  even  nods,  that  * thefe  declare  their 

health  may  live,  in  calc  of  no  accident  or  vio'ence.  Effay  of  Heroic  Virtue, 
feS.  II. 

The  following  fumtnary  of  Chinefe  knowledge  may  ferve  to  (hew  how  well  they 
are  entitled  to  the  exaggerated  encomium,  of  fuch  writer,.  They  carry  their  hif- 
tory  hack  to  ma%y  ages  before  the  time  of  the  creation.  Hearne's  Du  ft.  Hiftoric. 
vol.  I,  page  16.  Their  notion  of  an  cclipfc  is,  that  there  i,  in  heaven  a dragon  of 
an  itnmcnfe  bignefs,  ready  at  all  time,  to  cat  up  the  fun  or  moon,  which  he  like, 
bed  ; when  an  cclipfc  of  cither  happens,  they  fuppofe  he  ha,  got  the  planet  be- 
tween hi,  teeth,  and,  to  make  him  quit  hi,  hold,  they  beat  drum,  and  braf,  kettle,. 
Le  Comte’s  Memoirs  of  China,  edit.  1738,  pag  ;o,  4S8.  In  the  judgment  of 
Caffini,  and  other  great  aflronomert,  they  err  in  their  accounts  of  fuudry  conjunc- 
tion, of  the  planet,  ; in  fome  of  them  not  lef,  than  five  hundred  years.  Jenkin  on 
the  Reafonabienef,  and  Certainty  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  vol.  I.  p.  339.  They 
are  fo  little  (killed  in  mechanics,  that  they  took  a watch,  brought  into  their  coun- 
try by  a Jefuit,  for  an  animal.  They  are  (hangers  to  the  ufe  of  letter,  as  the  ele- 
ment, of  word,  I and  have  even  at  thi,  day  no  alphabet.  Ibid.  Moreover  they  pre- 
tend to  be  the  inventor,  of  mufic,  notwithftanding  that  in  the  opinion  of  Father 
Lc  Comte  they  have  nothing  among  them  that  deferve,  the  name.  See  hi.  Memoirs, 
page  II+. 

Of  their  propenfity  to  fraud  and  deceit  in  their  dealings,  there  are  abundant  exam- 
ple, in  Lc  Cointe  and  Lord  A n Ton’s  voyage  j and  of  their  morality  and  civil  policy, 
which  arc  fo  highly  extolled,  any  one  may  judge,  when  he  is  tolJ  that  in  Pekin  and 
other  large  citic,  (here  i,  an  ofEccr,  whofc  duty  it  i,  every  morning  to  deflroy  the 
numerous  infants  that  have  been  expofed  in  the  ftrccts  in  the  preceding  night.  Mod. 
Uuiv.  Hid.  fol.  vol.  I.  page  175. 
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* {kill  in  the  rythmus,  which  is  the  foul  of  mufic  Elfewhere  he 
takes  occafion  to  celebrate  this  people  for  their  (kill  on  the  tibia,  and- 
bellows  on  their  performance  the  following  enthufiaftic  encomium  : 

* The  tibia,  by  far  to  be  preferred  to  the  ftringed  inftruments  of  every 

• kind,  is  now  filenced,  fo  that,  excepting  the  Chinefe,  who  alone 

• excel  on  it,  fcarce  any  are  to  be  found  that  are  able  to  pleafe  even 
‘ an  ordinary  hearer  f.' 

Another  writer  is  more  particular,  and  gives  us  for  hiftory  this 
nonfenfe;  that  Fou-Hi,  the  firft  of  the  emperors  and  legiflators  of 
China,  delivered  the  precepts  of  mufic,  and  having  invented  fifliing, 
compofed  a fong  for  thofe  who  exercifed  the  art ; and  to  banilh  alt 
impurity  from  the  heart,  made  a lyre  with  firings  of  (ilk ; and  far- 
ther that  Chin-Nong,  a fucceeding  emperor,  celebrated  the  fertility 
of  the  earth  in  fongs  of  his  own  compofing,  and  made  a beautiful 
lyre  and  a guitar  enriched  with  precious  Hones,  which  produced  a no- 
ble harmony,  curbed  the  paflions,  and  elevated  many  to  virtue  and 
heavenly  truth  :f. 

Thefe  are  the  opinions  of  men  who  have  acquired  no  fmall  reputa- 
tion in  the  world  of  letters  ; and  therefore  that  error  might  not  de- 
rive a fan&ion  from  authority,  it  feemed  neceffary  to  enquire  into  the 
evidence  in  fupportof  them  ; of  what  fort  it  is,  the  paflagcs  above  cited 
may  ferve  to  Ihew.  It  remains  now  to  make  the  comparifon  above 
propofed  of  the  modern  with  the  ancient  mulic. 

The  method  hitherto  purfued  by  thofe  writers  who  have  attempted 
to  draw  a parallel  between  the  ancient  and  modern  mufic,  has  been  to 
bring  together  into  one  point  of  view  the  tetlimonies  in  favour  of  the 
former,  and  to  ftrengthen  them  by  their  own  fuffrages,  which  upon 
examination  will  be  found  to  amount  to  juft  nothing  ; for  thefe  tefti- 
monies  being  no  more  than  verbal  declarations  or  deferiptions,  every 

• De  pocmat.  cant,  et  virib.  Rythmi,  pag.  95, 

f Ibid.  pag.  107. 

X Extraits  dcs  Hift.  Chinois,  published  by  Monf.  Goguct,  pag.  567*  572* 
Diitert.  on  the  Union,  & c.  of  Poetry  and  Mufic,  page  167, 

reader 
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reader  is  at  liberty  to  fupply  them  by  ideas  of  his  own ; ideas  which 
can  only  have  been  excited  by  that  mufic  which  he  has  actually 
heard,  or  at  lead  pcrul'cd  and  contemplated.  An  inftance  borrowed 
from  the  pradlice  of  fome  critics  in  painting,  may  poffibly  illuftrate 
this  fentiment : The  works  of  Apelles,  Parrhafius,  Zeuxis,  and  Pro- 
togencs,  together  with  thofe  of  other  artifts  lefs  known,  fuch  as  Bular- 
chus,  Iiuphranor,  Timanthcs,  Polygnotus,  Polycletes,  and  Ariftides, 
all  famous  painters,  have  been  celebrated  in  terms  of  high  applaufc 
by  Ariilole,  Philoflratus,  Pliny,  and  the  poets;  and  thofe  who  attend 
to  their  deferiptions  of  them,  aftociate  to  each  fubjeft  ideas  of  excel- 
lence as  perfect  as  their  imaginations  can  fuggeft,  which  can  only  be 
derived  from  fuch  works  of  later  artifts  as  they  have  feen;  in  like  man- 
ner as  we  aflift  the  deferiptions  of  Helen  in  Homer  and  of  Eve  in 
Milton,  with  ideas  of  female  beauty,  grace,  and  elegance,  drawn  from 
our  own  obfervation  * : The  refult  of  fuch  a comparifon  in  the  cafe  of 
painting,  has  frequently  been  a determination  to  the  prejudice  of  mo- 
dern artifts ; and  the  works  of  Raphael,  Domenichino,  and  Guido 
have  been  condemned  as  not  anfwering  to  thofe  characters  of  fhblime 
and  beautiful,  which  are  given  to  the  productions  of  the  ancient  ar- 

• Mr.  Harris  to  this  purpofe  has  given  his  fentiments  in  the  following  judicious 
obfervation  : ‘ When  we  read  in  Milton  of  Eve,  that 

* Grace  was  in  all  her  (tepj,  heav’n  in  her  eye, 

‘ In  ev'ry  gefture  dignity  anJ  love  j 

‘ we  have  an  image  not  of  that  Eve  which  Milton  conceived,  but  of  fuch  an  Eve 
1 only  as  every  one  by  his  own  proper  genius  is  able  to  reprefent  from  reflefting  on 

* thofe  ideas  which  he  has  annexed  to  thofe  feveral  founds.  The  greater  part  in  the 

* mean  time  have  never  perhaps  bellowed  one  accurate  thought  upon  what  Grice, 

* Heaven,  Love,  and  Dignity  mean;  or  ever  enriched  the  mind  with  ideas  of 
' beauty,  or  alkcd  whence  they  are  to  be  acquired,  and  by  what  proportions  they  are 

* conftituted.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  view  Eve  as  painted  by  an  able  painter, 

* we  labour  under  no  fucb  difficulty;  becaufe  we  have  exhibited  before  us  the  bet- 

* ter  conceptions  of  an  artift,  the  genuine  ideas  of  perhaps  a Titian  or  a Raphael.’ 
Difc.  on  Mufic,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  page  77,  in  not, 
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tills  *.  In  like  manner  to  fpeak  of  mufic,  we  can  form  ideas  of  the 
perfe&ion  of  harmony  and  melody,  and  of  the  general  effe£t  refulting 
from  the  artful  combination  of  mufical  founds,  from  that  mufic  alone 
which  we  have  aSually  heard  j and  when  we  read  of  the  mufic  of  Ti- 
motheus  or  Antigenides,  we  muft  either  refemble  it  to  that  of  the  moil 
excellent  of  the  modern  artifts,  or  forbear  to  judge  about  it ; and  if  in 
the  comparifon  fuch  critics  as  Ifaac  Voffius,  Sir  William  Temple,  and 
fome  others,  reje&  the  mufic  of  the  moderns  as  unworthy  of  attention 
or  notice,  how  egregioufly  are  they  deceived,  and  what  do  they  but 
forego  the  fubftancc  for  the  lhadow ! 

Other  writers  have  taken  a different  courfe,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  inferiority  of  the  modern  mufic  to  the  ancient,  by  a compa- 
rifon of  the  powers  of  each  in  depriving  men  of  the  exercife  of  their 
rational  faculties,  and  by  impelling  them  to  ads  of  violence.  To 
thefe  it  may  be  faid,  that,  admitting  fuch  a power  in  mufic,  it  feems 
to  be  common  in  fome  degree  to  that  of  all  ages  and  countries,  even 
the  moll  favage  ; but  the  fadt  is,  that  thefe  effedls  arc  adventitious, 
and  in  all  the  inflances  produced  will  be  found  to  have  followed  from 
fome  predifpofition  of  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  or  peculiar  coincidence 
of  circumftanccs,  for  that  in  truth  mufic  pretends  not  to  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  nor  is  it  the  more  to  be  efleemed  for  exciting  men 
to  frenzy:  Thofe  who  contemplate  it  in  a philofophical  and  rational 
manner,  and  attend  to  its  genuine  operation  on  the  human  affcdlions, 
are  abundantly  fatisfied  of  its  efficacy,  when  they  difeover  that  it  has 
a tendency  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  to  calm  the  paffions,  to  alfuage 
the  pangs  of  aflli&ionf,  to  affift  devotion,  and  to  infpire  the  mind 
with  the  molt  noble  and  exalted  fentiments. 

• Vide  Inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,  by  Daniel  Webb,  Efq.  palEm. 

y To  this  purpofe  we  meet  in  Procopius  with  the  following  aifeding  relation, 
viz.  thatGelimcr,  king  of  the  Vandals,  being  at  war  with  the  emperor  Juflinian, 
a'nd  having  been  driven  to  the  mountains  by  Belifarius,  his  general,  and  reduced  to 
great  ftraits,  was  advifed  in  a letter  by  a friend  of  his  named  Pharas  to  make  terms 
with  the  enemy  ■,  but  in  the  greatnefs  of  his  fpirit  difdaining  fubmiffion,  he  return- 
ed 
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Others,  defpairing  of  the  evidence  of  fads,  have  recourfe  to  argu- 
ment, contending  that  the  fame  fuperiority  with  refped  to  mufic  is  to  be 
yielded  to  the  ancients  as  we  allow  them  in  the  arts  that  afford  delight 
to  the  imagination  ; poetry,  eloquence,  and  fculpture,  for  inftance,  of 
which  fay  they,  their  works  bear  luculent  teftimony.  To  this  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  the  eyidcncc  of  works  or  productions  now  cxifting  is 
irrefragable,  but  in  a queftion  of  this  kind  there  is  no  reafoning  by 
analogy;  and  farther,  that  in  the  cafe  of  mufic,  proof  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  ancients  is  not  only  wanting,  but  the  weight  of  the  ar- 
gument lies  on  the  other  fide  ; for  where  are  thofe  productions  of  the 
ancients  that  muff  decide  the  queftion  ? Loft,  it  will  be  faid,  in  the 
general  wreck  of  literature  and  the  arts : If  fo,  they  ceafe  to  be  evi- 
dence. Appeal  we  then  to  thofe  remaining  monuments  that  exhibit 
to  us  the  forms  of  their  inftruments,  of  which  the  lyre  and  the  tibia 

ed  this  an  Twer  : ‘ Quod  mihi  confilium  dedifti,  magnam  habco  tibi  gratiam,  ut 
« etiam  hofti  injufto  ferviam ; id  veto  mihi  intolerandum  videtur.  Si  Deus  faveret, 
* rcpctcrc  pecnas  ab  co  vellcm,  qui  a me  nunquam  nec  facto  violatus  nec  verbo, 
‘ bcllo,  cujus  nulla  eft  caufa  legitima,  prsrtextum  pribuit,  meque  in  hunc  ftatum 
‘ redegit,  accito,  nefcio  unde,  immifloque  Bclifario.  Non  improbabile  efTe  feiar,  paf- 
« furuin  ipfum,  tanquam  homincm  ac  prinripcm,  corum  aliquid,  unde  abborrit. 
‘ Nequit  ultra  progredi  ftylus,  auferente  mentem  calamitate,  qu*  me  circumvenit. 
« Vale,  amice  Phara,  et  mihi  quoJ  tc  oro,  cilharam,  pancm  unum  ac  fpongiam 
‘ mitte.’  Procopius  Carfarienfis  de  Bello  Vandalieo,  vol.  I.  lib.  II.  cap.  vi.  pag. 
5+0,  edit.  Paris,  t66l : which  we  thus  render : I efteem  it  a great  kindnefs  that 
you'vouchfafc  me  your  advice,  recommending  a fubmiffion  to  my  enemy,  unjuft  as 
he  has  been  to  me,  but  the  thought  thereof  is  intolerable.  If  it  plcafcs  God  I am 
prepared  to  fuffer  the  word  from  him,  who  having  never  been  injured  by  me,  has 
found  a pretext  for  a war,  for  which  no  juftifiable  rcafon  can  be  affigned  ; and  has 
let  loofe  upon  me  Bclifarius,  who  has  reduced  me  to  this  extremity.  Let  him 
know  that  he  is  a man,  and,  though  a prince,  that  he  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
misfortune.  I can  proceed  no  farther,  the  calamities  which  furround  me  depriving 
me  of  my  reafon.  Farewell  my  friend  Pt)aras,  and  fend  to  me  an  harp,  a loaf  of 
bread,  and  a fpungc.  The  hiftorian  adds,  that  the  harp  was  to  confolchim  in  his 
affliction,  the  loaf  u>  fatisfy  his  hunger,  he  not  having  feen  bread  for  a long  time, 
and  the  fpunge  to  dry  up  his  tears. 

arc 
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are  the  mod  celebrated ; and  that  thefe  arc  greatly  excelled  by  the  in- 
ftruments  ©f  the  moderns  will  not  bear  a queftion.  As  to  the  lyre, 
confidered  as  a mufical  inftrument,  it  is  a very  artlefs  invention, 
confifting  merely  of  a few  chords  of  equal  length  but  unequal 
tenfions,  in  fucli  a fituation,  and  fo  difpofed,  as,  without  any  contri- 
vance to  prolong  or  reverberate  the  found,  to  vibrate  in  the  empty  air. 
The  tibia,  allowing  it  the  perfection  to  which  the  flute  of  the  moderns 
is  arrived,  could  at  heft  be  but  an  iinperfeCt  inftrument*  ■,  and  yet  we 
are  told  it  was  in  fuch  eftimation  among  the  ancients,  that  at  Corinth 
the  fum  of  three,  fome  fay  feven,  talents  was  given  by  Ifincnias,  a 
mufician,  for  a flute. 

But  a weightier  argument  in  favour  of  modern  mufic,  at  leaft^fo  far 
as  regards  the  improvements  in  theory  and  pra&ice  that  ncceflarily 
refult  from  the  inveftigation  of  new  principles  and  the  difeovery  of 
new  combinations,  may  be  drawn  from  the  natural  courfe  and  order 
of  things,  which  is  ever  towards  perfe&ion,  as  is  feen  in  other  fciences, 
phyfics  and  mathematics,  for  inftance  ; fo  that  of  mufic  it  may  be 
faid,  that  the  difeoveries  of  one  age  have  ferved  but  as  a foundation 
for  improvements  in  the  next ; the  confequence  whereof  is,  that  the 
fund  of  harmony  is  ever  encrcafing.  What  advantages  mull  accrue  to 
mufic  from  this  circumftance,  may  be  difeerned  if  we  enquire  a little 
into  thofc  powers  which  are  chiefly  exercifed  in  pra&ical  compofi- 
tion : The  art  of  invention  is  made  one  of  the  heads  among  the  pre- 
cepts of  rhetoric,  to  which  mufic  in  this  and  fundry  inftances  bears  a 
near  refemblance ; the.  end  of  perfuafion,  or  affe&ing  the  paflions, 
being  common  to  both.  This  faculty  confifts  in  the  enumeration  of 
common  places,  which  are  revolved  over  in  the  mind,  and  requires 

• The  imperfeflion  of  the  flute  confifts  in  the  impoflibility  of  attempering  its 
tones,  there  being  no  rule  or  canon  by  which  it  can  be  tuned  ; to  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  tones  in  the  upper  oCtave  are  as  diflimilar,  in  rcfpeCt  of  found, 
as  thofe  of  the  human  voice  in  thofe  perfons  who  have  what  is  called  the  falfctto. 
In  the  flute  abec  the  difference  is  difcerniblc  in  the  double  {hake,  which  is  made  on 
a note  that  divides  the  two  fyflems  of  the  natural  and  artificial  tones. 

Vol.  I.  f both 
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both  an  ample  (lore  of  knowledge  in  the  fubjed  upon  which  it  is  ex- 
ercifed,  and  a power  of  applying  that  knowledge  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire. It  differs  from  memory  in  this  refped,  that  whereas  memory 
does  but  recall  to  the  mind  the  images  or  remembrance  of  things  as 
they  were  firft  perceived,  the  faculty  of  invention  divides  complex 
ideas  into  thofe  whereof  they  are  compofed,  and  recompounds  them 
again  after  different  fafhions,  thereby  creating  variety  of  new  objects 
and  conceptions  : Now  the  greater  the  fund  of  knowledge  above 
fpoken  of  is,  the  greater  is  the  fource  from  whence  the  invention  of 
the  artift  or  compoRr  is  fupplied;  and  the  benefits  thereof  are  feen  in 
new  combinations  and  phrales  capable  of  variety  and  permutation 
without  end.  And  thus  much  muft  ferve  at  prefent  touching  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  ancient  and  modern  mufic. 

In  tracing  the  progrefs  of  mufic,  it  willbeobferved,  that  it  naturally 
divides  itfelf  into  the  two  branches  of  fpeculation  and  pradice,  and 
that  each  of  thefe  requires  a diflind  and  feparate  confideration  *.  Of 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  former  Ptolemy,  lib.  I.  cap.  ii.  has 
delivered  his  fentiments  to  the  following  purpofe:  * It  is  in  all  things  the 

* bulinefs  of  contemplation  and  fciencetolhew  that  the  works  of  nature, 

* well  regulated  as  they  are,  were  conftitutcd  according  to  reafon,  and  to 

* anfsver  fome  end  ; and  that  nothing  has  been  done  by  her  without 
« confideration,  or  as  it  were  by  chance  ; more  efpecially  in  thofe  that 

* are  deemed  the  fineft  of  her  works,  as  participating  of  reafon  in  the 
« greatefl  degree,  the  fenfes  of  fight  and  hearing.’  And  Sir  lfaac  New- 

• There  are  but  few  inftances  of  muficians  that  have  been  eminently  diftingui/h- 
ed  for  (kill  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  mufic,  Zarlino,  Tartini,  and  Rameau 
excepted  : The  two  branches  of  the  fcience  have  certainly  no  conneflion  with  each 
other,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  fentiment  of  an  ingenious  writer  on 
the  fubjea  : ‘ The  delights  of  praflical  mufic  enter  the  ear  without  acquainting  the 

< undemanding  from  what  proportions  they  arife,  or  even  fo  much  as  that  proportion. 

< i,  the  caufc  of  them  : This  the  philofopher  obferves  from  reafon  and  experience, 

* an(j  the  mechanic  muft  be  taught,  for  the  framing  inftruments  ; but  the  pradtifer 

* has  no  ncceflity  to  ftudy,  except  he  defires  the  learning  as  well  as  the  pleafiirc  of 

* his  art.’  Propofal  to  perform  Mufic  in  perfeii  and  mathematical  Proportions,  by 
Tho  Salmon,  4to.  Lond.  1688. 

ton. 
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ton,  fpeaking  of  the  examination  of  thofc  ratios  that  afFord  plcafure 
to  the  eye  in  architectural  defigns,  fays  it  tends  to  exemplify  the  f.m- 
plicity  in  all  the  works  of  the  Creator.  And  farther  he  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  ‘ that  fome  general  laws  of  the  Creator  prevail  with  ref- 
‘ pe&  to  the  agreeable  or  unpleafing  affefHons  of  all  our  fenfesV 
By  practical  mufic  we  are  to  underhand  the  art  of  compofition  as 
founded  in  the  laws  of  harmony,  and  deriving  its  grace,  elegance, 
and  power  of  affe&ing  the  paffions  from  the  genius  and  invention  of 
the  artift  or  compofer  ; in  the  excrcife  of  which  faculty  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  precepts  for  combining  and  afiociating  founds  are  as 
it  were  the  fyntax  of  his  art,  and  are  drawn  out  of  it,  as  the  rules  of 
grammar  are  from  fpeech  f. 

In  mufical  hiflory  the  fevcral  events  mofl.  worthy  of  attention  feem 
to  be  thofc  of  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  a fyftem,  the  introdu&ionof 
mufic  into  the  church  fervice,  the  rife  of  dramatic  mufic ; under  thefe 
feveral  heads  all  that  intelligence  which  to  us  is  the  mod  interefting 
may  be  comprehended.  As  touching  the  firft:,  it  is  certain  that  we 
owe  it  to  the  Greeks,  and  there  is  nothing  that  at  this  dif- 
tance  of  time  can  be  fuperadded  to  the  relations  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ters on  the  fubjed ; nor  can  it  be  fafe  to  deviate,  either  in  refpeCt  of 
form  or  manner,  from  the  accounts  from  them  tranfmitted  to  us  of 
the  original  conftitution  of  the  lyre,  or  of  the  invention  and  fucceffive 
progrefs  of  a mufical  fcale ; much  lefs  can  we  be  warranted  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  ancient  pra&ice,  and  the  more  abftrufe  parts  of  the  fcience, 
namely  the  genera  and  the  modes,  in  any  other  terms  than  them- 
felves  make  ufe  of : Were  a liberty  to  do  otherwife  allowed,  the 
fame  mifehief  would  follow  that  attends  the  multiplication  of  the 
copies  of  a manufeript,  or  a tranflation  through  the  medium  of  divers 
languages,  where  a new  fenfe  may  be  impofed  upon  the  text  by 

* Vide  infra,  vol.  III.  page  142,  143,  in  not. 

f ‘ The  art  by  which  language  thould  be  regulated,  viz.  Grammar,  is  of  much 
* later  invention  than  languages  themfclves,  being  adapted  to  what  was  already-  in 
‘ being,  rather  than  the  rule  of  malting  it  fo.’  Bifliop  Wilkins’s  EiTay  towards  a real 
Character,  pag.  19. 
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different  tranfcribers  and  tranflators  in  fucceflion,  till  the  meaning  of 
the  original  becomes  totally  obfcured. 

Vitruvius,  in  his  trcatife  De  Architedtura,  has  a chapter  on  mufic, 
wherein  he  laments  the  want  of  words  in  the  Roman  language  equiva- 
lent to  the  Greek  mufical  terms  ; the  fame  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
a greater  or  lcfs  degree  by  all  who  take  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the 
ancient  mufic,  whether  of  the  Hebrews  or  the  Greeks.  The  Englifh 
tranflators  of  the  Bible  were  neceffitated  to  render  the  words 
TU3  Kinnor  and  2J1V  Gnugab,  by  harp  and  organ;  and  a tranfla- 
tor  of  mufical  appellatives  will  in  many  inftances  be  reduced  to  as 
great  difficulty  as  the  Laplander,  who  in  rendering  a paffage  in  the 
Canticles,  ‘ He  looketh  forth  at  the  windows,  ffiewing  himfelf  through 
i the  lattice,’  could  find  no  nearer  a refemblance  to  a lattice  than  a 
fnow-ffioe,  a thing  like  a racket  ufed  in  the  game  of  tennis,  and- 
tranflated  it  accordingly. 

The  complaint  of  Vitruvius  above  mentioned  furniffies  an  occafion 
of  enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  mufic  among  the  Romans ; and  this  will  ap- 
pear, even  in  theirmoftflouriffiingcondition,  tohavebeen,both  in  theory 
and  pra&ice,  very  low,  there  being  no  author  to  be  found  till  after  the 
deftrudtion  of  the  commonwealth  who  has  written  on  the  fubjedt ; and 
of  thofe  that  lived  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  and  afterwards,  the  number 
is  fo  fmall,  and,  if  we  except  Boetius,  their  writings  are  fo  inconfiderable, 
as  fcarce  to  deferve  notice.  Vitruvius  wrote  not  profcffedly  on  nra- 
lic  ; all  that  he  fays  of  it  is  contained  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
chapters  of  the  third  book  of  his  treatife  De  Architedtura  ; wherein 
laying  down  the  rules  for  the  conftruflion  of  theatres,  he  fpeaks  of 
harmony  in  general  terms,  and  afterwards  of  certain  hollow  veffels 
difpofed  in  niches  for  the  purpoie  of  reverberating  the  voice  of  the- 
fingers  or  adtors ; and  thence  takes  occafion  to  mention  the  genera  of 
the  ancients,  which  he  illuftrates  by  a fcale  or  diagram,  compofed,  as 
he  fays,  by  Ariftoxenus  himfelf,  though  it  does  not  occur  in  the  va- 
luable edition  of  that  author  publilhed  by  Meibomius.  In  the  fame 
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work,  lib.  X.  cap.  ii.  entitled  De  Hydraulicis,  he  defcribes  the  hy- 
draulic organ  of  the  ancients,  but  in  fuch  terms,  that  no  one  has  been 
able  fatisfadlorily  to  afcertain  either  its  figure  or  the  ufe  of  its  parts. 

Of  Cenforinus,  Macrobius,  Martianus  Capella,  and  Cafiiodorus, 
it  was  never  pretended  that  they  had  made  any  new  difeoveries,  or 
contributed  in  the  leaf!  to  the  improvement  of  mufic.  Boetius  indeed 
with  great  induftry  and  judgment,  colledted  the  fenfe  of  the  ancient 
Greek  writers  on  Harmonics,  and  from  the  feveral  works  of  Ariflo- 
xenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Ptolemy,  and  others  whofe 
difeourfes  are  now  loft,  compiled  his  moil  excellent  treatife  De  Mu- 
fica.  In  this  he  delivers  the  dodtrines  of  the  authors  above  mention- 
ed, illuftrated  by  numerical  calculations  and  diagrams  of  his  own  in- 
vention ; therein  manifefting  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  fubjedt. 
Hence,  and  becaufe  of  his  great  accuracy  and  precifion,  this  work  of 
Boetius,  notwithftanding  it  contains  little  that  can  be  faid  to  be  new, 
has  ever  been  looked  upon  as  a valuable  repofitory  of  mufical  eru- 
dition *. 

Long  before  the  time  of  Boetius,  the  enarmonic  and  chromatic  ge- 
nera had  grown  into  difufe;  the  diatonic  genus  only  remaining,  the 
mufical  charadters  were  greatly  reduced  in  number ; and  the  notation 
of  mufic  became  fo  fimple,  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  reprefent 
the  whole  feries  of  founds  contained  in  the  fyftcm  of  a double  odave, 
or  the  bifdiapafon,  by  fifteen  charadters  ; rcjedling  therefore  the  cha- 
radiers  ufed  by  the  Greeks  for  the  purpofc,  they  aftumed  the  firft  fif- 
teen letters  of  their  own  alphabet;  and  this  is  the  only  improvement 
or  innovation  in  mufic  that  we  know  of  that  can  be  aferibed  to  the' 
Romans. 

As  to  the  pradtice  of  mufic,  it  feems  to  have  been  carried  to  no  very 
great  degree  of  perfedlion  by  the  Romans ; the  tibia  and  the  lyre  feenv 

• The  works  of  Boetius  were  publifhcd  in  a folio  volume  at  Venice  in  the  year 
>499,  and  at  Bafil  by  Glarcanus,  in  1570.  In  the  treatife  De  Mufica  are  fundry 
diagrams  invented  by  the  editor,  which  tend  greatly  to  the  iiluftration  of  his  author.. 
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to  have  been  the  only  inftruments  in  ufe  among  them  ; and  on  thefe 
there  were  no  performers  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  merit  as  to  render 
them  worthy  the  notice  of  pofterity,  which  perhaps  is  the  reafon 
that  the  names  of  but  few  of  them  are  recorded. 

Cafpar  Bartholinus  has  written  a treatife  ‘ De  Tibiis  vetcrum  et 
* earum  antiquo  ufu,’  in  which  he  has  brought  together  a great  va- 
riety of  intelligence  refpeding  the  flutes  of  the  ancients : In  this  trad; 
is  a chapter  entitled ' Tibia  in  Ludis  SpedaculisatqueComcdiis,’ where- 
in the  author  takes  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  tibia:  pares  et  impares,  and 
alfo  of  the  tibiae  dextrae  ct  finiftrae,  ufed  in  the  reprefentation  of  the 
comedies  of  Terence,  which  he  illuftrates  by  plates  reprefeuting  the 
forms  of  them  feverally,  as  alfo  the  manner  of  inflating  them,  taken 
from  coins  and  other  authentic  memorials.  In  particular  he  gives  an 
engraving  from  a manufeript  in  the  Vatican  library,  of  a feene  in  an 
ancient  comedy,  in  which  a tibicinift  is  delineated  Handing  on  the  ftage, 
and  blowing  on  two  equal  flutes:  What  relation  his  mufic  has  to  the 
adion  we  are  to  feek.  He  alfo  gives  from  a marble  at  Rome  the  fi- 
gure of  a man  with  an  infleded  horn  near  him,  thus  inferibed, 

M.  IULIUS  VICTOR  EX  CuLLEGlO  L1TICINUM  CORNICINUM. 

It  appears  from  a paflage  in  Valerius  Maximus,  that  there  was  at 
Rome  a college  of  tibicinifts  or  players  on  the  flute,  who  we  may  fup- 
pofe  were  favoured  with  fome  fpecial  privileges  and  immunities. 
Thefe  feem  to  have  been  a diftind  order  of  muficians  from  the  former, 
at  leaft  there  are  fundry  inferiptions  in  Grutcr  purporting  that  there 
was  at  Rome  a college  comprehending  both  tibicinifis  and  fidicinifis  ; 
which  latter  feem  to  have  been  no  other  than  lyrifts,  a kind  of  mufi- 
cians of  lefs  account  among  the  Romans  than  the  players  on  their  fa- 
vourite inllrument  the  flute.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  II.  cap.  v.  re- 
lates of  the  tibicinifis  that  they  were  wont  to  play  on  their  inftru- 
ments in  the  forum,  with  their  heads  covered,  and  in  party-coloured 
garments. 

That  the  tibicinifis  were  greatly  indulged  by  the  Romans,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  nature  of  their  office,  which  required  their  atten- 
dance 
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dance  at  triumphs,  at  facrifices,  and  indeed  all  public  folemnities ; at 
leaft  the  fenfe  of  their  importance  and  ufefulnefs  to  the  date  is  the 
only  reafon  that  can  be  fuggefted  for  their  intemperance,  and  that  in- 
folence  for  which  they  were  remarkable,  and  which  both  Livy  and 
Valerius  Maximus  have  recorded  in  a narration  to  the  following  pur- 
pofe.  ‘ The  cenfors  had  refulcd  to  permit  the  tibicines  to  eat  in  the 
4 temple  of  Jupiter,  a privilege  which  they  claimed  as  founded  on  an- 

* cient  cuftom  ; whereupon  the  tibicines  withdrew  to  Tibur,  a town 
4 in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  now  Tivoli.  As  the  tibicines  were 
4 neceffary  attendants  on  the  facrifices,  the  magi  ft  rates  were  at  a loft 
4 how  to  perform  thofe  folemnities  in  their  abfence ; the  fenate  there- 
4 fore  fent  embaffadors  to  the  Tiburtines,  requelling  them  to  deliver 
1 them  up  as  officers  of  the  flate  who  had  fled  from  their  duty  : At 
4 firft  perfuafions  were  tried,  but  thefe  proving  ineffedual,  the  Tibur- 

* tines  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem  ; they  appointed  a public  feafl,  and 
4 inviting  the  tibicines  to  affift  at  it,  plied  them  with  wine  till  they  be- 
4 came  intoxicated,  and,  while  they  were  alleep,  put  them  into  carts* 

* which  conveyed  them  to  Rome.  The  next  day,  having  in  fome  de* 
4 gree  recovered  their  reafon,  the  tibicines  were  prevailed  on  to  flay  in 
4 the  city,  and  were  not  only  reftored  to  the  privilege  of  eating  in  the 
4 temple,  but  were  permitted  annually  to  celebrate  the  day  of  their 
4 return,  though  attended  with  circumftances  fo  infamous  to  their 
4 office,  by  proceffions  in  which  the  mofl  licentious  exceffes  were 
4 allowed 

The  feceffion  of  the  tibicinifls  was  in  the  confulate  of  Caius  Junius 
Bubulcus  and  Quintus  JSmilius  Barbula  ; that  is  to  fay  in  the  year  of 
the  world  364c,  three  hundred  and  eight  years  before  Chrift;  and 
ferves  to  fhew  the  extreme  licentioufnefs  of  Roman  manners  at  that 
period,  as  alfo  the  low  flate  of  their  mulic,  when  the  beft  inftruments 
they  could  find  to  celebrate  the  praifes  of  their  deities  were  a few 

• Livy,  lib.  IX.  cap.  xxx.  See  »lfo  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  II.  cap.  v.  The 
fame  (lory  is  related  by  Ovid,  Fafti,  lib.  VI.  who  adds  that  the  thirteenth  day  of 
June  was  celebrated  as  the  anniverliry. 
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forry  pipes,  little  better  than  thofe  which  now  ferve  as  playthings 
for  children. 

But,  leaving  the  tibicines  and  their  pipes  to  their  admirers,  if  we 
proceed  to  enquire  into  the  date  of  mufic  among  the  Romans  at  any 
given  period  of  their  hiftory,  we  {hall  find,  that  as  a fcience 
they  held  it  in  frnall  dlimation : And  to  this  fadt  Cornelius  Nepos 
bears  the  fulled  tcdiinony,  for  relating  in  his  life  of  Epaminondas 
that  he  could  dance,  play  on  the  harp  and  flute,  he  adds,  that  in 
Greece  thefe  accomplifhments  were  greatly  efleemed,  but  by  the 
Romans  they  were  little  regarded.  And  Cicero,  in  his  Tufculan 
Queftions,  lib.  I.  cap  i.  to  the  lame  purpofe,  obferves  that  the  ancient 
Romans,  addi&ing  themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  ethics  and  politics,  left 
inufic  and  the  politer  arts  to  the  Greeks.  Farther  we  may  venture  to 
aflert,  that  neither  their  religious  folemn'ities,  nor  their  triumphs,  their 
thews  or  theatrical  reprefentations,  fplendid  as  they  were,  contributed 
in  the  lead  to  the  improvement  of  mufic  either  in  theory  or  pradice  : 
To  fay  the  truth,  they  feemed  fcarcely  to  have  confidered  it  as  a fub- 
jed  of  fpeculation ; and  it  was  not  until  it  received  a fandion  from 
the  primitive  fathers  of  the  church,  that  the  fcience  began  to  recover 
its  ancient  dignity. 

The  introdudion  of  mufic  into  the  fervice  of  the  church  affords 
ample  fcopc  for  refledion,  and  comprehends  in  its  hidory  a great 
part  of  what  we  know  of  modern  mufic.  All  that  need  be  mention- 
ed in  this  place  refpeding  that  important  event  is,  that  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Jews,  and  upon  the  authority  of  fundry  paflages  in  ferip- 
turc,  and  more  cfpecially  in  compliance  with  the  exhortation  of  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epidles,  St.  Bafil,  St.  Ambrofe  and  St.  Chryfodom  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  indituted  antiphonal  finging  in  their 
refpedive  churches  of  Cefarca  in  Cappadocia,  Milan,  and  Condanti- 
nople.  St.  Ambrofe,  who  mud  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  eminently 
{killed  in  the  fcience,  preferibed  a formula  of  finging  in  a feries  of 
melodies  called  the  ecclefiadical  tones,  apparently  borrowed  from  the 
modes  of  the  ancient  Greeks ; thefe,  as  condituted  by  him,  were  in 
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number  only  four,  and  are  meant  when  we  fpeak  of  the  Cantus  Am- 
brofianus  ; but  St.  Gregory,  near  two  centuries  after,  increafed  them 
to  eight.  The  fame  father  drew  up  a number  of  precepts  refpcding 
the  limits  of  the  melodics,  the  fundamental  note,  and  the  fucceflion 
of  tones  and  fcmitones  in  each  ; and,  with  a view  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  a fettled  and  uniform  mufical  fcience,  that  would  apply  to  all  the 
feveral  offices  at  that  time  ufed  in  divine  worlhip,  founded  and  en- 
dowed a fchool  for  the  inftru&ion  of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  mu- 
fic,  as  contained  in  this  formula,  which  was  diflinguifhed  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Cantus  Ecdefiafticus,  and  in  later  times  by  that  of 
the  Cantus  Gregorianus. 

. Before  this  time  mufic  had  ccafed  to  be  a fubjedl  of  fpeculation : 
Ptolemy  was  the  laft  of  the  philofophers  that  had  written  profefledly 
on  it;  and  though  it  may  be  faid  that  his  three  books  of  Harmonics,  as 
alfothofeof  Ariftoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Ariftides  Quintilianus, 
and  others,  being  extant,  mufic  was  in  a way  of  improvement  from  the 
ftudies  of  men  no  lefs  difpofed  to  think  and  reflect  than  themfclves; 
yet  the  fadt  is,  that  among  the  Romans  the  fcience  not  only  had  made 
no  progrefs  at  all,  but  even  before  the  diffolution  of  the  common- 
wealth, with  them  it  feemed  to  be  extindL  Nor  let  the  fup- 
pofition  be  thought  groundlefs,  that  during  fome  of  the  fuccecding 
ages  the  books,  the  very  repofitories  of  what  we  call  mufical  fcience, 
might  be  loft ; the  hiftory  of  the  lower  empire  fumifhing  an  inftance, 
the  more  remarkable,  as  it  relates  to  their  own,  the  Roman  civil  law, 
which  proves  at  leaftthe  poffibility  of  fuch  a misfortune  *. 

. To  thefe  caufes,  and  the  zeal  of  the  fathers  abovementioned,  and 
more  efpecially  of  St.  Gregory,  to  difieminate  its  precepts,  it  is  to  be 
aferibed  that  the  cultivation  of  mufic  became  the  peculiar  care  of  the 
clergy.  But  here  a diftindtion  is  to  be  noted  between  the  ftudy  and 
the  practice  of  the  fcience  j for  we  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  iuftitu- 
tion  of  the  Cantus  Ambrofianus,  an  order  of  clergy  was  alfo  eftabliffied, 
whofe  employment  it  was  to  perform  fuch  parts  of  the  fcrvice  as  were 

* See  the  relation  of  the  difeovery  of  the  Liters  Pifana  in  vol.  II.  page  28. 
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required  to  be  fung  : Thefe  were  called  Pfalmifta: ; and  though  by 
Bellarmine  and  a few  other  writers  they  are  confounded  with  the 
Leilors,  yet  were  they  by  the  canonifts  accounted  a feparate  and  diftinit 
order.  The  reafon  for  their  inftitution  was,  that  whereas  in  the  apoftoli- 
cal  age  the  whole  congregation  fang  in  divine  fervice,  and  great  con- 
fufion  and  diforder  followed  therefrom,  it  was  found  ncceflary  to  fettle 
what  the  church  calls  a regular  and  decent  fong,  which,  as  it  was 
framed  by  rule,  and  founded  in  the  principles  of  harmony,  required 
ikill  in  the  performance ; and  accordingly  we  hud  a canon  of  the 
council  of  Laodicca  held  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, forbidding  all  excepting  the  canonical  fingers,  that  is  to  fay* 
thofe  who  were  ftationed  in  the  Ambo,  where  the  fmging-defk  was 
placed,  and  who  fang  out  of  a book  or  parchment,  to  join  in  the 
pfalms,  hymns,  and  other  parts  of  mufical  divine  fervice.  We  may 
well  fuppofe  that  this  order  of  men  were  endowed  with  all  the  requifitca 
for  the  difeharge  of  their  function ; and  that  that  peculiar  form  which 
the  council  of  Carthage  directs  to  be  ufed  for  the  ordination  of  Pfalmiftat 
or  fingers  *,  was  in  effect  a recognition  of  their  {kill  and  abilities. 

The  order  of  men  abovementioned  can  be  confidered  in  no  other 
view  than  as  mere  practical  muficians,  the  principal  obje&  of  whofe 
attention  was  to  make  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  fongs  of  the 
church,  and  to  utter  them  with  that  decency  and  gravity,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  tended  moll  to  edification  : From  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  fame  offices  it  rauft  be  fuppofed  that  in  general  they  fang  by  rote;, 
at  leaft  we  have  no  better  reafon  to  affign  than  that  they  mud  have  fo 
done,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  a fchool  by  St.  Gregory  for  the  induc- 
tion of  youth  in  the  Cantus  Ecclefiafticus,  as  reformed  by  himfelf,  and 
for  that  fedulous  attention  to  their  improvement  in  it  which  he  mani- 
felled  in  fundry  inilanccs. 

At  the  fame  time  that  we  applaud  the  zeal  of  this  father  of  the 
church,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  that  of  his  predeceflbrs,  which  is 
not  more  apparent  in  their  commendations  of  mufic,  asaifociated  with. 

* See  it  in  vol.  I.  page  284,0. 
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religious  wor&ip,  than  in  their  fevere  cenfures  of  that  which  was  cal- 
culated for  private  recreation : As  to  the  font's  of  the  ftage  in  the  ages 
immediately  fucceeding  the  Chriftian  era,  we  know  little  more  of 
them  than  in  general  that  they  were  fuited  to  the  corrupt  manners  of 
the  times ; and  thefe,  by  reafon  of  their  lewdnefs,  and  perhaps  impiety 
of  fentiment,  might  be  a juft  fubjedt  of  reprehenfion  ; but  againft  the 
mufic,  the  founds  to  which  they  were  uttered,  or  the  particular  inftru- 
tpents  that  affifted  the  voice  iu  finging  them,  an  objedtion  can  fcarce 
be  thought  of  ; and  yet  fo  frequent  and  fo  bitter  are  the  inve&ivcs  of 
the  primitive  fathers,  namely,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian, 
St.  Cyprian,  La&antius,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  of  St. 
Bafil,  St.  Auguftine,  and  St.  Chryfoftom,  who  were  lovers  and  pro- 
moters of  the  pradtice  of  mufic,  againft  wicked  meafures  and  effemi- 
nate melodies,  the  noife  of  flutes,  cymbals,  harps,  and  other  inftru- 
ments  of  deceit,  feducing  the  hearers  to  intemperance,  and  even  ido- 
latry, that  if  credit  be  given  to  their  opinions  of  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  fecular  mufic,  we  mull  be  inclined  to  believe,  as  they  in 
good  earned  profels  to  have  done,  that  it  was  an  invention  of  the 
Devil. 

The  cultivation  of  mufic  as  a fclence  was  the  employment  of  a fet 
of  men,  in  whom  all  the  learning  of  the  times  may  then  be  faid  to 
have  centered ; thefe  were  the  regular  clergy,  of  fuch  of  whom  as 
flourifhed  in  the  eleventh  century  and  afterwards,  it  mull  in  juftice  be 
faid,  that  what  they  wanted  in  knowledge,  they  made  up  in  induftry  j 
and  that  thofe  frequent  barbarifms  which  occur  in  their  writings, 
were  in  no  fmall  degree  atoned  for  by  the  clearnefs  and  precifion  * 
with  which  on  every  occafion  they  delivered  their  fentiments.  Nor 

* Thefe  qualities  feem  to  be  but  the  neceflary  refult  of  the  old  fcholaftic  method 
of  inftitution,  in  which  logic  made  a confiderable  part,  and  are  in  no  instance 
more  manifeft  than  in  the  ancient  forms  of  judicial  proceedings,  fuch  as  writs  and 
pleadings ; of  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  his  Hi  (lory  of  the  Law,  chap,  7,  re- 
marks that  they  were  very  fhort,  but  very  clear  and  confpicuous,  orderly  digefted, 
pithy,  clear,  and  rational.  The  fame  may  be  faid  in  general  of  the  more  ancient 
flatutcs. 
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was  the  concifenefs  and  method  of  the  monkifh  treatifes  on  mufic  a lefs 
recommendation  of  them  than  their  perfpicuity  : They  confifted  ei- 
ther of  fuch  maxims  as  were  deemed  of  grcateft  importance  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  fcience,  or  of  familiar  colloquies  between  a mafter  and 
his  difciple,  in  which  in  an  orderly  courfe  of  gradation,  firft  the 
elements,  and  then  the  precepts  of  the  art  were  delivered  and  illuf- 
trated.  To  enumerate  the  inftances  of  this  kind  which  have  occurred 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  would  be  an  endlefs  talk ; let  it  fufficc  to 
fay  that  the  Hiftoire  Litteraire  de  France,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Bale, 
Pits,  and  the  Bibliotheca  of  Tanner  abound  with  references*to  a va- 
riety of  manufcript  trails  depofited  in  the  public  and  other  libraries, 
that  abundantly  prove  the  mode  of  mufical  inftru&ion  to  have  becti 
fuch  as  is  above  dcfcribcd. 

Before  the  period  above  fpoken  of,  mufic  had  for  very  good  rea- 
fons  been  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  liberal  fciences ; and  ac- 
cordingly in  the  fcholaftic  divifion  of  the  arts  into  the  trivium  and 
quadrivium,  it  held  a place  in  the  latter  : Neverthelefs,  till  the  Greet 
literature  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  faving  the  fummary  of  harmo- 
nics contained  in  the  treatife  De  Mufica  of  Boctius,  the  ftudents  in 
that  faculty  had  fcarce  any  fource  of  intelligence  ; and  to  this  it  mud 
be  attributed  that  in  none  of  the  many  tracts  written  by  the  monks  of 
thofe  times,  and  afterwards  by  the  proFcfiTorsor  fcholaflics  as  they  were 
called,  do  we  meet  with  any  of  thofe  profound  difquifitions  on  har- 
mony and  die  proportions  which  refolve  the  principles  of  mufic  into 
geometry  ;■  nor  any  of  thofe  nice  calculations  and  comparifons  of  ra- 
tios, or  fubtile  diftin&ions  between  the  confonances  of  one  kind  and; 
thofe  of  another,  which  abound  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks;  (6, 
that  were  we  to  judgefrom  the  many  difcourfes  written  during  that  dark, 
period,  and  bearing  the  titles  of  Micrologus,  Metrologus,  and  others, 
of  the  like  import,  we  fliould  conclude  that  the  fcience  of  harmonics  had 
fcarce  any  exiftencc  among  mankind.  Nor  could  any  great  advan- 
tages refult  from  the  writings  of  Boetius,  feeing  that  there  wanted 
light  to  read  them  by  ; and  this  was  not  obtained  till  Francbinus  inT 
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troduced  it,  by  procuring  tranflations  of  thofe  authors  from  whofc 
writings  Boetius  had  compiled  his  work. 

That  the  ftudies  of  the  monkifh  muficians  muft  have  been  confined 
to  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  is  evident  from  this  confideration,  that 
they  were  ftrangers  to  mufic  of  every  other  kind;  an  affertion  which 
will  be  the  more  readily  credited  when  we  are  told  that  till  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  rythmic  or  menfurable  mufic  was  not  known  t 
Their  method  of  teaching  it  was  by  the  monochord,  without  which 
they  had  no  method  of  determining  the  progreflion  of  tones  and  femi- 
tones  in  the  odtave,  nor  confequcntly  of  meafuring  by  the  voice  any 
of  the  intervals  contained  in  it. 

The  reformation  of  the  fcalc  by  Guido  Aretinus,  and  more  efpe- 
eially  his  invention  of  a method  of  finging  by  certain  lyllables  adapt- 
ed to  the  notes,  facilitated  the  pradlice  of  finging  to  fuch  a degree, 
that,  as  himfelf  relates,  the  boys,  of  his  monallery  were  rendered  ca- 
pable in  a month’s  time  of  finging  in  a regular  and  orderly  fuccdfion 
the  feveral  intervals  with  the  utmoft  accuracy  and  predfion.*.  We  are 
told,  though  not  by  himfelf,  that  he  alfo  by  an  ingenious  contri- 
vance transferred  the  notes  of  his  Itale  to  the  left  hand,  making  a fe- 
veral joint  of  each  of  the  fingers  the  pofition  of  a note.  Whether  this 
invention  is  to  be  aferibed  to  him  or  not,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  ^£ol- 
lowed  foon  after  the  reformation  of  the  fcale ; and  that  it  gave  rife 
to  a diftindtion  of  mufic  into  manual  and  tonal,  the  firft  comprehend- 
ing the  precepts  of  finging. by  the  fyllables,  the  other  the  Cantus  Ec.- 
clefiafticus,  as  inftituted  in  the  formula  of  St.  Gregory. 

- At  this  time  the  world  wpre  ftrangers  to  what  we  call  rythmic  mu- 
fic, the  pradlice  of  fingirig,  and  thereby  of  affociating  mufic  with 
poetry,  which  tilL  then  had  univerfally  prevailed,  renderjng  any  fticln 
invention  unnecefTary  Neverthelcfs  there  were  fomc  writers  who  had. 
entertained  an  idea  of  transferring  the  profody  of  poetry  to  mufic  ; 
and  a few  fcattered  bints  of  this  kind,  which  occur  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Auguftine  and  our  countryman  Bede  on  the  fubjed  of  motre,  fug- 


* Vide  infra,  vol.  I.  pag.  448. 
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gelled  the  formation  of  a fyftcm  of  metrical  laws,  fuch  as  would  not 
only  enable  mufic  to  fubfift  of  itfelf,  but  ^id  the  powers  of  melody 
with  that  force  and  energy  which  it  is  obferved  to  derive  from  there- 
gular  commixture  and  interchange  of  long  and  fliort  quantities. 

This  improvement  was  effected  in  the  inllitution  of  wlfat  is  called 
the  Cantus  Menfurabilis ; a branch  of  muficai  fcience  which  fubjeCted 
the  duration  of  muficai  founds  to  rule  and  meafure,  by  affigping  to 
thofe  of  the  flowed  progreflion  certain  given  portions  of  time,  and  to 
the  next  in  fucceffion  a lefs,  in  a regular  gradation ; and  which  taught 
a method  of  fignifying  by  characters,  varying  in  form  and  colour,  the 
radical  notes,  with  their  feveral  ramifications,  terminating  in  thofe  of 
the  fmalleft  value,  i.  e.  of  the  fliorteft  duration. 

An  invention  of  this  kind  was  all  that  could  then  be  thought  wanting 
to  the  perfection  of  inftrumental  mufic ; and  from  this  period  we  may 
obferve  that  it  began  to  flourilh : It  is  true  that  the  flate  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  was  then  very  low,  and  that  the  inftruttaents  in  common 
life  were  fo  rudely  conflruCtcd,  as  to  be  fcarcely  capable  of  yielding 
muficai  founds.  Bartholomeus,  in  his  book  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum, 
in  an  enumeration  of  the  muficai  inftruments  of  his  time,  has  de- 
ferred the  flute  as  made  of  the  boughs  of  an  elder-tree  hollowed ; and 
an  inftrument  called  the  Symphonia,  as  made  of  a hollow  tree,  clofed 
in  leather  on  either  fide,  which  he  fays  is  beaten  of  minftrels  with 
flicks,  and  that  * by  accord  of  hyghc  and  lowc  thereof  comyth  full 
< fwcte  notes And  again,  deferibing  the  Pfalterium  or  Sawtrie,  he 
fays  it  differs  from  the  harp,  for  that  it  is  made  of  an  hollow  tree, 
and  that  ' the  fowne  comythe  upwarde,  the  ftrynges  being  fmytte 
« downwarde  ; whereas  in  the  harpe  the  holowneffe  of  the  tre  is  by- 
« ncthe.*  Thefe  deferiptions,  and  others  of  the  like  kind  which  are 
elfewhere  to  be  met  with,  arc  evidence  of  the  inartificial  conftru&ioa 
of  muficai  inftruments  in  thofe  days,  and  leave  it  a queftion  what 
kind  of  a harp  or  other  inftrument  that  could  be  on  which  king  Al- 
fred had  attained  to  fuch  a degree  of  excellence  as  to  rival  themufi- 
ciaus  of  his  time. 
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Ncverthelefs  it  appears  that  there  were  certain  inflruments,  per- 
haps not  in  common  ufe,  better  calculated  to  produce  melody  than 
thofe  abovementioned,  namely,  thofe  of  the  viol  kind  j the  fpeciiic 
difference  between  which  and  other  flringed  inflruments  is,  that  in- 
the  former  the  found  is  produced  by  the  adlion  of  a plectrum  or  bow 
of  hair  on  the  firings : Of  thefe  the  mention  is  not  only  exprefs,  but 
frequent  m Chaucer,  by  the  names  of  the  Fithel,  Getrqn,  Ribible,  and- 
other  appellations,  clearly  fynortymous:  The  invention  of  this  clafa 
of  inflruments  is  by  forae,  who  make  the  viol  the  prototype  of  it,  af- 
cribcd  to  the  French ; but  there  are  other  writers  who  derive  the  viol 
itfelf  from  the  Arabian  Rebab,  from  whence  perhaps  Ribible  and  Re- 
bec, the  ufe  whereof  it  is  faid  the  Chriflians  learned  from  the  Saracens 
in  the  time  of  the  Crnfedc? ; but  it  is  more  probable,  by  reafon  of  its- 
antiquity,  that  it  was  brought  into  Spain  by  the  Moors. 

To  afeertain  the  degree  of  perfe&ion  to  which  the  practice  of  in- 
flrumental  mufic  had  attained  at  any  period  before  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, would  be  very  difficult.  The  Provenyal  fongs,  as  being  mere- 
vocal  compofitions,  afford  no  ground  on  which  a conjedlure  might  be 
formed  ; and  as  to  their  popular  tunes,  the  airs  of  the  Mufars  arid  Vio- 
Krs,  befides  that  they  feem  to  have  been  mere  melodies,  for  the  moft 
part  the  effufions  of  fancy,  and  not  regulated  by  harmonica!  precepts,, 
the  impreflion  of  them  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  cither  deep- 
er lafling ; and  this  may  be  the  chief  reafon  that  the  knowledge  of 
them  has  not  reached  poflerity. 

That  the  pra&ice  of  inflrumental  mufic  was  become  familiar  with> 
fuch  young  perfons  of  both  fexes  as  had  received  the  benefit  of  a good- 
education,  is  clearly  intimated  by  the  old  poets.  Not  only  the  Squire, 
but  the  Clerk,  Abfokm,  in  Chaucer,  are  by  him  deferibed,  the  one  as 
fioyting,  i.  e fluting  all  the  day*  the  Other  as  playing  fongs  on  a fmallt 
Ribible,  and  elfewhere  on  the  Geteme*  ; and  in  the  Confeffio  Aman- 

-i'  - , i ...  - . ...  i . i • 

* 

• See  the  charafler  of  the  Squire  among  the  Prologue*  to  the  Canterbury  Tale*,, 
a*  alfo  the  Miller's  Tale  paffun. 
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tis  of  Gower,  fol.  178,  b.  is  a plain  intimation  that  the  Citole,  an 
inllrumcnt  nearly  refembling  the  virginal,  was  in  his  time  the  recrea- 
tion of  well  educated  young  women  *. 

We  are  alfo  told  by  Boccace,  in  his  Account  of  the  Plague  at  Flo- 
rence in  1348,  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  retired  from  that  city, 
and  arc  the  relators  of  the  feveral  dories  contained  in  his  Decameron, 
among  other  recreations  in  the  intervals  of  their  difcourfes,  inter- 
mixed mufic  ; and  that  fundry  of  the  perfons  whofe  names  he  men- 
tions played  on  the  lute  and  the  viol.  They  alfo  danced  to  the  mtf- 
fic  of  the  Cornamufa  or  bagpipe,  an  inflrument  which  we  may  infer  to 
have  been  held  in  but  ordinary  edimation  from  this  circumftancc,  that 
it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  Tindarus,  a domeftic  of  one  of  the  ladies  j 

befidcs  that  Chaucer  in  characterizing  his  Miller  fays, 

, ' . ' . ' . » 

* A baggepipe  well  couth  he  blowe  and  foune.’ 

Of  vocal  concerts,  as  they  Rood  about  the  year  1550,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  a judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  madrigals  of  that 
time,  which  abound  with  all  the  graces  of  harmony.  Concerts  of 
indrumcnts  alone  feem  to  be  of  later  invention,  at  lead  there  is  no 
clear  evidence  of  the  form  in  which  they  exided,  other  than  trcatifes 
and  compofitions  for  concerts  of  viols  called  Fantafias,  few  whereof 
were  publilhed  till  thirty  years  after  f. 

Gio.  Maria  Artuli,  an  ecclefiadic  of  Bologna,  and  a writer  on  mu- 
f. c about  the  year  1 600,  defcribes  the  concerts  of  his  time  as  abound- 
ing in  fweetnefs  of  harmony,  and  confiding  of  cornets,  trumpets, 

* Vide  infra,  vol.  II,  page  106.  . 

t The  earlicft  of  which  we  can  fpeak  with  certainty,  Is  a treatife  in  folio  by 
Thomas  a Sandta  Maria,  a Spanilh  Dominican,  .publilhed  at  Valladolid  in  1570, 
entitled  ‘ Arte  dc  tanner  fantafia  para  tecla,  viguela,  y lodo  inftrumendo  de  tres  o 
« quatro  ordcnes,’  which  carries  the  antiquity  of  concerts  for  viols,  and  thofe  com- 
pofitions  called  Fantafias,  back  to  that  time,  but  leaves  us  at  a lofa  as  to  other  in- 
ftrumcntal  concerts. 
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violins,  viols,  harps,  lutes,  flutes,  and  harpfichords : Thefe,  as  alfo 
organs,  regals,  and  guitars,  are  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  inftru- 
ments  prefixed  to  the  opera,  L’Orfeo,  compofed  by  Claudio  Monte- 
verde,  and  reprefented  at  Mantua  in  1607.  Tom  Coryat  fpeaks  alfo 
of  a performance  at  Venice,  chiefly  of  inftrumental  mufic,  which  he 
protefts  he  would  have  travelled  an  hundred  miles  on  foot  to  hear,  but 
without  any  fuch  particular  defeription  as  can  enable  us  to  compare  it 
with  the  concerts  of  more  modern  times. 

As  touching  the  theory  of  the  fcience,  it  has  above  been  faid  to  have 
confifted  in  manual,  tonal,  and  menfurable  mufic,  with  this  farther 
remark,  that,  as  it  was  included  in  the  very  nature  of  their  profeflion, 
and  befides  required  fome  degree  of  literature,  the  great  cultivators  of 
it  were  the  regular  clergy.  Thefe  men  contented  themfelves  with 
that  fmall  portion  of  knowledge  which  was  to  be  attained  by  the  pe- 
rufal  of  Boenus,  Cafliodorus,  Guido,  and  a few  others,  who  wro:e 
in  the  Latin  tongue  ; the  little  they  knew  they  freely  communicated  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  men 
began  to  fufped  that  the  fcicnee  was  capable  of  farther  improvement. 

About  this  time  Johannes  De  Muris  improved  the  Cantus  Mcnfu- 
rabilis,  by  reducing  it  to  form  and  demonftrating  that  the  meafures 
thereof,  like  the  ratios  of  the  confonances,  were  founded  in  number 
and  proportion : From  the  rules  laid  down  by  him  in  a treatife  entitled 
Pradica  Menfurabilis  Cantus,  are  derived  the  diftindions  of  duple  and 
triple  proportion,  as  they  refped  the  duration  of  founds,  with  all  the 
various  modifications  thereof.  On  this  trad  Profdocimus  Beldimandis 
wrote  a commentary,  and  farther  illuftrated  the  dodrincs  contained 
therein  in  fundry  difeourfes  on  the  fubjeds  of  plain  and  menfurable  mu- 
fic. It  appears  that  both  thefe  perfons  were  philofophers  at  large,  and 
eminently  (killed  in  the  mathematics  ; and  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
they  wrote  on  mufic,  treating  it  as  a fubjed  of  deep  fpeculation,  was  an 
inducement  with  many  learned  men,  who  lived  under  no  ecclefiaftical 
rule,  to  enter  into  an  inveftigation  of  its  principles.  Some  of  thefe 
aflumed  the  charader  of  profeffors  of  the  fcience,  and  undertook  by 
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public  lectures  to  difieminate  its  principles.  The  moft  eminent  of 
thefe  perfons  were  Marchettus  of  Padua,  Johannes  Tin&or,  Gulicl- 
mus  Garnerius,  and  Antonius  Suarcialupus,  to  whom  we  may  add 
Politian,  whofe  {kill  in  mufic  is  manifeded  in  a difeourfe  Dc  Mufica, 
contained  in  his  Panepiftemon  or  Prsele&iones,  extant  in  print.  But 
notwithftanding  the  pains  thus  taken  to  revive  the  fcience,  the  im- 
provement of  it  went  on  very  flowly  j whatever  advances  were  made 
in  pra&ice,  the  theoretical  topics  of  difquifition  were  foon  exhaufted, 
and  the  fcience  of  harmonics  may  be  laid  to  have  been  for  fome  ages 
at  a hand. 

At  length  the  beams  of  learning  began  to  dawn  on  the  weftern 
empire  : The  city  of  Conftantinople  had  been  the  feat  of  literature  for 
fome  ages,  but  the  fackof  it  by  the  Turks  in  the  year  1453,  had  driven 
a great  number  of  learned  Greeks  thence,  who  bringing  with  them  an 
itnmenfe  treafure  of  manuferipts,  took  refuge  in  Italy.  Being  fettled 
there,  they  opened  their  ftores,  took  poffeflion  of  the  public  fchools, 
and  became  the  profeflbrs  and  teachers  of  the  mathematical  and  other 
fciences,  and  indeed  of  philofophy,  eloquence,  and  literature  in  gene- 
ral, in  all  the  great  cities.  Of  the  many  valuable  books  of  Harmo- 
nics that  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  the  mathematicians  and 
other  ancient  Greeks,  fome  had  efcaped  that  fate  which  learning  is 
fure  to  experience  from  the  ravages  of  conqueft  *,  and  the  contents 
of  thefe  being  made  public,  the  principles  of  the  fcience  began  to  be 
known  and  under  flood  by  many,  who  till  then  were  fcarcely  fenfible 
that  it  had  any  principles  at  all. 

This  communication  of  intelligence  was  very  propitious  to  mufic, 
as  it  determined  many  perfons  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcience  of  harmony. 
The  tonal  laws  and  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis  were  left  to  thofe  whofe 
duty  it  was  to  underftand  them  ; the  ratios  of  founds,  and  the  nature 
of  confonance  were  confidered  as  effentials  in  mufic,  and  the  invefti- 

* Laurus  Quirlnus  of  Venice  was  told  by  Cardinal  Ruthen  that  upwards  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  volumes  were  deft royed,  Hody,  De  Graecis  illuftr. 
lib.  II.  cap.  i. 
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g-atlon  of  thefe  was  the  chief  purfuit  of  fuch  as  were  fenfible  of  the 
value  of  that  kind  of  learning. 

Of  the  many  who  had  profited  in  this  new  fcience,  as  it  may  be 
called,  one  was  Franchinus  Gaffurius,  a native  of  Lodi,  who  having 
quitted  the  tuition  of  a Carmelite  monk,  who  had  been  his  inftru&or, 
became  foon  diftinguifhed  for  (kill  in  thofc  theoretic  principles,  the 
knowledge  whereof  he  had  derived  from  an  attendance  on  the  Greek 
teachers.  And  having  procured  copies  of  the  treatifes  on  harmonics 
of  Ariftides  Quintilianus,  Ptolemy,  Manuel  Bryennius,  and  Bacchius 
fenior,  he  cauied  them  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin ; and,  befides  dif— 
charging  the  duty  of  a public  profeflor  of  mufic  in  the  feveral  cities 
of  Italy,  became  the  revivor  of  mufical  erudition ; and  that  as  well 
pofterity,  as  thofe  of  his  own  time,  might  profit  by  his  labours,  hedi- 
gefted  the  fubftance  of  his  ledturcs  into  diftinft  treatifes,  and  gave 
them  to  the  world. 

The  writings  of  Franchinus,  as  they  were  replete  with  learning 
drawn  from  the  genuine  fourcc  of  antiquity,  and  contained  the  cleared 
demonftrations  of  the  principles  of  harmony,  were  fo  generally  ftu- 
died,  that  mufic  began  now  to  afl’ume  the  chara&er  of  a fecular  pro- 
feflion.  The  precepts  therein  delivered  afforded  a greater  latitude  to 
the  inventive  faculty  than  the  tonal  laws  allowed  of;  and  emanci-' 
pating  the  fcience  from  the  bondage  thereof,  many  who  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  church  fet  themfelves  to  frame  compofitions  for  its  lervice, 
in  which  the  powers  both  of  harmony  and  melody  were  united. 
And  hence  we  may  at  lead  with  a Ihew  of  probability  date  the  origin 
of  an  office  that  yet  fubfifts  in  the  choral  eftabliQiments  of  Italy, 
namely,  that  of  Maeftro  di  Cappclla ; the  duty  whereof  feems  uni- 
formly to  have  been  not  only  that  the  perfon  appointed  to  it  fhould 
as  precentor  regulate  the  choir,  but  alfo  adapt  to  mufic  the  offices  per-  ' 
formed  both  on  ordinary  and  folemn  occafions.  Of  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  office  of  Maeftro  di  Cappella  a judgment  may  be 
formed  from  this  ciroimftance,  that  the  perfons  defied  to  it  for 
fome  centuries  paft  appear  to  have  been  of  diftinguilhed  emi- 
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nence*;  and  of  its  necdfity  and  utility  no  ftronger  argument  can 
be  offered,  than  that  among  the  Germans,  to  whom  the  know- 
ledge of  mulic  was  very  loon  communicated  after  its  revival  in 
Italy,  the  office  was  recognized  by  the  appointment  of  a director 
of  the  choir  in  the  principal  churches  of  all  the  provinces  and  cities. 
The  fame  fenfe  of  the  importance  of  this  office  appears  to  have 
been  entertained  by  the  proteftants,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion we  find  to  have  been  no  lefs  fcdulous  in  the  cultivation  of  mulic 
with  a view  to  religious  worlhip,  than  the  church  that  bad  eftabliffied 
it.  It  is  true  that  Calvin  was  for  fame  time  in  doubt  whether  to  adopt 
the  folcmn  choral  fervice,  or  that  plain  metrical  pfalmody  which  is 
recommended  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Coloffians,  as  an  incentive  to  fucli 
mirth  as  was  confident  with  the  Chriftian  profcfiion,  and  at  length 
determined  on  the  latter. 

But  Luther,  who  was  excellently  Ikilled  in  mufic,  confidercd  it  not 
merely  as  a relief  under  trouble  and  anxiety,  but  as  the  voice  of 
praife,  and  as  having  a tendency  to  excite  and  encourage  devout  af- 
fe<£tions,  befides  that  he  had  tranffated  into  the  German  language  the 
Te  Dcum,  and  compofed  fundry  hymns,  as  alfo  tunes  to  fome  of  the 
German  pfalmsf.hc,  with  the  approbation  of  Melan&hon,  received  into 
his  church  a folcmn  fervice,  which  included  anthems,  hymns,  and  cer- 
tain fweet  motets,  of  which  he  fpeaks  very  feelingly,  and  of  mufic  in 
general  he  gives  his  opinion  in  thefe  words : ‘ Scimus  muficam  dsemo- 
* nibus  etiam  invifam  et  intolerabilem  effc  That  the  office  of  a 

* Andrea  Adami  Bolfena,  in  the  hiftcrical  preface  to  his  ‘ Oflcrvazioni  per  ben 
« regolare  il  Coro  de  i Cantori  della  Cappella  Pontificia,’  aflerts  that  anciently  in 
the  college  of  pontifical  fingers  the  maeftro  di  cappella  was  a bifhop. 

t Melchior  Adamus,  in  his  life  of  Luther,  has  inferted  a letter  from  him  to  Spa- 
latinus,  written  anno  1524,  wherein  he  fays  be  is  looking  out  for  poets  to  tranfiate 
the  whole  of  the  Pfatms  into  the  German  tongue,  and  requefts  of  Spalatinus  his  affift- 
ance  therein.  This  was  fome  years  before  Marot  tranflated  the  Pfalms  into  French. 

t In  an  epiftle  to  Senfelius,  Muficus,  cited  by  Dr.  Wetenhall  from  Sethus  Cal- 
vifius,  in  his  Gifts  and  Offices  in  the  public  Worlhip  of  God,  page  434,  but  with- 
out reference  to  any  work  of  Calvifius.  This  epiftle,  wherever  it  is,  and  the  above- 
cited  paflage  is  alfo  noticed  by  Butler  in  his  Principles  of  Mufic,  page  115,  Dr. 
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cliapel-mafter  was  recognized  by  the  proteftants  in  the  manner 
abovementioned  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  feeing  that  it  was  exercifed 
at  Bavaria  by  Ludovicus  Senfelius,  a difciple  of  Henry  Ifaac,  and  an 
intimate  friend  and  correfpondent  of  Luther  and  lubfiils  in  Ger- 
many to  this  day. 

For  the  reafons  above  afiigned,  we  may  without  fcruplc  attribute  to 
Franchinus  a fhare  of  that  merit  which  is  aferibed  to  the  revivors  of 
literature  in  the  fifteenth  century  j and  the  rather  as  his  writings,  and 
the  feveral  tranflations  of  ancient  treaties  on  harmonics  which  he 
procured  to  be  made,  furnifhed  the  ftudents  in  the  fcience  with  fuch 
a copious  fund  of  information,  as  enabled  them  not  only  to  reafon 
juftly  on  its  principles,  but  to  extend  the  narrow  bounds  of  harmony, 
and  lay  a foundation  for  thofe  improvements,  which  it  lias  been  the 
felicity  of  later  times  to  experience : And  it  is  not  a groundlcfs  fuppo- 
fition  that  the  reputation  of  his  writings  was  a powerful  incentive 
to  the  publication  of  thofe  numerous  difeourfes  on  mufic  of  which  the 
enfuing  work  contains  a detail.  Indeed  fo  general  was  the  propen- 
fity  in  the  profeffors  of  the  fcience  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany  more  ef- 
pecially,  to  the  compilation  of  mufical  inftitutes,  dialogues,  and  dif- 
eourfes in  various  forms,  that  the  fcience  was  for  fome  time  rather 
hurt  by  the  repetition  of  the  fame  precepts,  than  benefited  by  any  intel- 
ligence that  could  in  ftridnefshe  faid  to  be  new.  The  writings  of  Zar- 
lino  and  Salinas  are  replete  with  erudition  ; the  fame,  though  in  a 
lefs  eminent  degree,  may  be  faid  of  thofe  of  Glareanus  and  the  elder 
Galilei;  but  of  the  generality  of  the  Introdudions,  the  Enchiridions, 
and  the  Erotemata  publifhed  in  Italy  and  Germany  from  about  the 
year  1 550  to  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  the  perfpieuity  of  them  is 
their  beft  praife. 

As  the  revival  of  the  theory  of  mufic  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  Ita- 
lians, fo  alfo  are  thofe  improvements  in  the  pra&ice  of  it  that  have 

Wetcnhall  applies  this  paSage  to  the  mufic  of  our  vhurch,  and  on  the  authority 
thereof  pronounces  it  to  be  fuch  as  no  Devil  can  Hand  againft. 

* Some  motets  of  his  compofition  are  extant  in  the  Dodecachordon  of  Glareanus. 
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brought  it  to  the  Rate  of  perfection  in  which  we  behold  it  at  this  day. 

1 1 is  true  that  in  the  praCl  ice  of  particular  inftruments  the  matters  of  other 
countries  have  been  eminently  diftinguithed,  as  namely,  thofe  of  Ger-  ' 
many  for  {kill  on  the  organ  ; the  French  for  the  lute  and  harpfichord  ; 
and  we  are  indebted  for  many  valuable  difeoveries  touching  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  found,  of  confonance  and  diffonance,  the  me- 
thod of  conftrufling  the  various  kinds  of  nautical  inftruments,  and, 
above  all,  for  a nice  and  accurate  inveftigation  of  the  principles  of 
harmonics,  to  the  learning  and  induftry  of  Merfennus,  a Frenchman 
but  in  the  fcience  of  compofition  the  muficians  of  Italy  have  uniform- 
ly been  the  inftruCtors  of  all  Europe. 

To  relate  the  fubfequent  inftances  of  improvement  in  mufic,  or  to 
enumerate  the  many  perfons  of  diftinguithed  eminence  that  have  ex- 
celled in  the  theory  and  praCHcc  thereof,  would  be  to  anticipate  that 
information,  which  it  is  the  end  of  hiftory  to  communicate  ; and  to 
animadvert  on  the  numbcrlefs  defeCts  of  the  ancient  mufic,  may  feem 
unnecdTary,  feeing  that  as  we’l  the  paucity  as  the  ftructure  of  the  an- 
cient inftruments  affords  abundant  evidence  of  a great  difproportiorv 
between  their  practice  and  their  theory  ; it  is  neverthelefs  worthy  of 
remark,  that  they  who  were  fo  (kilful  and  accurate  in  the  invention 
of  characters  and  fymbols,  the  types  not  only  of  things  but  of 
images  or  ideas,  as  the  Greeks  are  allowed  to  have  been,  have,  in  the 
inftance  of  mufic,  manifefted  a great  want  of  that  faculty,  inafmuch 
as  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  characters  in  the  ancient 
inufical  notation,  the  leaft  analogy  or  relation  between  the  fign  and 
the  found  or  thing  figntfied ; a perfection  fo  obvious  in  the  practice 
of  the  moderns,  that  we  contemplate  it  with  aftonilhment,  there  being 
no  pofiible  arrangement  or  difpofition  of  mufical  founds,  nor  no  feries 
or  fucceffion  of  equal  or  unequal,  fimilar  or  diflimilar  meafures,  but 
may  with  the  greateft  accuracy  be  deferibed  by  the  ftave  of  Guido, 
and  the  forms  of  notes  with  their  adjuncts,  as  directed  by  the  rules 
of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis ; infomuch  that  the  modern  fyftem  of 
notation,  comprehending  in  it  the  types  or  fymbols  of  things,  and 
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not  of  notions  or  ideas,  may  be  faid  to  pofiefs  all  the  advantages  of  a 
real  character. 

To  celebrate  formally  the  praifes  of  mufic  in  a work,  the  defign 
•whereof  is  to  difplay  its  excellencies,  may  feein  unnecefl'ary ; and 
the  rather,  as  it  has  from  the  infancy  of  the  world,  with  hiflo- 
rians,  orators,  and  poets,  been  a fubjedt  of  panegyric : Befides  the 
power  and  effedf  of  mulical  founds  to  afluage  grief  and  awaken  the 
mind  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  faculties,  is  acknowledged  by  the  moll  in- 
telligent of  mankind  ; and,  were  it  ncceflary,  to  prove  that  the  love  of 
mufic  is  implanted  in  us,  and  not  the  effedt  of  refinement,  examples 
thereof  might  be  produced  from  the  practice  of  thofe,  who,  from  their 
particular  fituation  of  country,  or  circumllances  of  life,  are  prefumed 
to  approach  nearly  to  that  Hate  in  which  the  natural  and  genuine  fug- 
geftions  of  the  will  are  fuppofed  to  be  mod  clearly  difccrnible.  To 
fay  nothing  of  the  Turks,  who  are  avowed  enemies  of  literature,  or 
of  the  Chinefe,  who,  as  has  been  Ihewn,  notwithftanding  all  that  is 
alferted  of  them,  are  fo  circumitanccd,  as  feemingly  never  to  be  able 
to  attain  to  any  degree  of  excellence,  nations  the  mod  favage  and 
barbarous  profefs  to  admit  mufic  into  their  folemnides,  fuch  as  they 
are,  their  rejoicings,  their  triumphs  for  vi&ories,  the  meetings  of 
their  tribes,  their  feads  and  their  marriages;  and  to  ufe  it  for  their  re- 
creation and  private  folace  *.  St.  Chryfodom,  in  his  Homily  on 

* Father  Lafitau,  in  hia  Moeurs  des  Sauvagcs,  tome  II.  page  213,  et  feq.  has  given 
a full  dcfcription  of  the  fcftal  folemnities,  accompanied  with  mufic,  of  the  Iroquois, 
Hurons,  and  other  tribes  of  American  ravages  ; and  in  the  Royal  Commentaries  of 
Peru,  book  II.  chap.  xiv.  the  author,  Garcilafio  de  la  Vega,  befides  informing  us  that 
their  fabulous  fongs  were  innumerable,  and  carried  in  them  the  evidence  of  a favage 
fpirit,  fpeaks  thus  particularly  of  their  mufic  : * In  mufick  they  arrived  to  a certain 

* harmony,  in  which  the  Indians  of  Colla  did  more  particularly  exccll,  having  been 

* the  inventors  of  a certain  pipe  made  of  canes  glued  together,  every  one  of  which 

< having  a different  note  of  higher  and  lower,  in  the  manner  of  organs,  made  a 

< pleafing  mufick  by  the  difionancy  of  founds,  the  treble,  tenor  and  bade  cxaflly 

* correfponding  and  anfwering  each  to  other  j with  thefe  pipes  they  often  plaid 

* in  concert,  and  made  tolerable  mufick,  though  they  wanted  the  quavers,  femi-  , 
■ quavers,  aires,  and  many  voices,  which  perfe&  the  harmony  amongft  us.  They 
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pfalm  xli.  ertimatcs  the  importance  of  mufic  by  its  univerfality,  and, 
in  a drain  of  fimplicity,  correfponding  with  the  manners  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  fays  that  human  nature  is  fo  delighted  with  can* 
tides  and  poems,  that  by  them  infants  at  the  bread  when  they  are 
froward  or  in  pain,  are  lulled  to  reft ; that  travellers  in  the  heat  of 
noon,  driving  their  hearts,  fuch  as  are  occupied  in  rural  labours,  as 
treading  or  prdfing  grapes,  or  bringing  home  the  vintage  ; and  even 
mariners  labouring  at  the  oar,  as  alfo  women  at  their  diftaff,  deceive 

* had  alfo  other  pipes,  which  were  flutes  with  four  or  five  (lops,  like  the  pipes  of 

* (hepherds  ; with  thefe  they  played  not  in  confort,  but  fingly,  and  tuned  them  to 
‘ fonnets,  which  they  compofcd  in  metre,  the  fubjedl  of  which  was  love,  and  the 
‘ pjflions  which  arife  from  the  'favours  or  difplcafures  of  a miftrefs.  Thefe  mufi* 

> cians  weie  Indiana  trained  up  in  that  art  for  divertifement  of  the  Incas,  and  the 
‘ Curacas,  who  were  his  nobles,  which,  as  ruAical  and  barbarous  as  it  was,  it  was 

* not  common,  but  acquired  with  great  induflry  and  Audy,’ 

• Every  fong  was  fet  to  its  proper  tune  j for  two  fongs  of  different  fubjedls 

* could  not  correfpond  with  the  fame  aire,  by  reafon  that  the  mufick  which  the 

* gallant  made  on  his  flute,  was  defigned  to  exprefs  the  fatisfadtion  or  difeontent  of 

* his  mind,  which  were  not  fo  intelligible  perhaps  by  the  words,  as  by  the  melan- 

* choly  or  cbcarfulnefs  of  the  tune  which  he  plaid.  A certain  Spaniard  one  night 
< late  encountered  an  Indian  woman  in  the  Areets  of  Cozco,  and  would  have 

* brought  her  back  to  his  lodgings  ; but  (he  cryed  out,  “ For  God’s  fake,  Sir,  ler 
**  me  go,  for  that  pipe  which  you  hear  in  yonder  tower  calls  me  with  great  paflion, 
“ and  I cannot  refufe  the  fummons,  for  love  conArains  me  to  go,  that  I may  be 
“ his  wife  and  he  my  huAsand.’’ 

* The  fongs  which  they  compofcd  of  their  wars  and  grand  atebievements  were 

* never  fct  to  the  aires  of  their  flutes,  being  too  grave  and  ferious  to  be  intermixed 
« with  the  pleafures  and  foftnefles  of  love  ; for  thofe  were  onely  fung  at  their  prin- 
1 cipal  feAivals,  when  they  commemorated  their  viflories  and  triumphs.  When  I 
1 came  from  Peru,  which  was  in  the  year  1560,  there  were  then  five  Indians  redding 

* at  Cozco,  who  were  great  maAers  on  the  flute,  and  could  play  readily  by  book  any 
« tune  that  was  laid  before  them  ; they  belonged  to  one  Juan  Rodriguez,  who 

* lived  at  a village  called  Labos,  not  far  from  the  city:  And  now  at  this  time, 

* being  the  year  1602,  ’tis  reported  that  the  Indians  arc  fo  well  improved  in  mufick, 

» that  it  was  a common  thing  for  a man  to  found  divers  kinds  of  inflruments  ; but 
‘ vocal  mufick  was  notfoufual  in  my  time,  perhaps  becaufe  they  did  not  much  praclife 

* their  voices,  though  the  mongrils,  or  fuch  as  came  of  a mixture  of  Spanilb  and 

* Indian  blood,  had  the  faculty  to  (ing  with  a tunable  and  a fweet  voice.’ 
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the  time,  and  mitigate  the  feverity  of  their  labour  by  fongs  adapted  to 
their  feveral  employments  or  peculiar  conditions.  Clearehus  relates 
that  at  Lelbos  the  people  had  a fong  which  they  lung  while  they  were 
grinding  corn,  and  for  that  reafon  called  tviftu}uo» ; and  Thales  affirms 
that  he  had  heard  a female  Have  of  that  country  finging  it,  turning 
the  mill : it  began  * Mole  piftrinum  mole,  nam  et  Pittacus  molit  rex 

* magnx  Mitylcnae,’  and  alluded  to  the  praflice  of  that  king,  who 
was  ufed  to  grind  corn  with  a hand-mill,  efleeming  it  a healthy 
exercife. 

Other  writers  go  farther,  and  afFeft  to  difeern  the  principles  of  mu- 
fic  not  only  in  the  fongs,  but  the  occupations  and  exercifes  of  artificers 
and  even  labourers;  one  of  thefe  in. a vein  of  enthufiafm,  perhaps 
more  humorous  and  lingular  than  perfuafive,  fays,  * What  ffiall  I 

* fpeak  of  that  pettieand  counterfeit  mufic  which  carters  make  with 

* their  whips,  hempknockers  with  their  bectels,  fpinners  with  their 

* wheels,  barbers  with  their  fizzers,  fmithes  with  their  hammers  ? 
1 where  methinkes  the  mafter-fmith  with  his  treble  hammer  lings 

* defkant  whileft  the  greater  buz  upon  the  plainfong : Who  doth  not 

* ftraitwaies  imagin  upon  mufick  when  he  hears  his  maids  either  at 

* the  woolhurdle  or  the  milking  pail  ? good  God,  what  diftinCt  inten- 

* ticm  and  remiffion  is  there  of  their  llrokes  ? what  orderly  dividing  of 
‘ their  llraines?  what  artificial  pitching  of  their  flops  •?* 

But  befides  the  plcafure  that  men  derive  from  mufic,  this  fatisfae- 
tion  arifes  from  the  fludy  of  it,  that  its  principles  are  founded  in  the 
very  frame  and  conftitution  of  the  univerfe,  and  areas  clearly  demon- 
ftrable  as  mathematical  truth  and  certainty  can  render  them  ; and  in 
this  refpett  mufic  may  be  faid  to  have  an  advantage  over  many  fcicnccs 

• The  Praife  of  Muficke,  8vo.  printed  anno  1586,  at  Oxford,  for  Jofcph 
Barnes,  but  conjc&ured  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  John  Cafe,  page  76.  Of 
this  perfon  there  is  a curious  account  in  Athen.  Oxon.  col.  299.  Thomas  Raven- 
feroft,  in  the  Apologie  prefixed  to  his  difeourfe  on  the  true  charactering  of  mufic, 
publifhed  in  1614,  cites  itas  a work  of  Dr.  Cafe,  whom  he  ftylcs  a • Mxccnas  of 

* muficke.’ 
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and  faculties  in  the  purfuit  whereof  the  attention  of  mankind  has 
at  different  periods  been  deeply  engaged : To  fay  nothing  of  fchool 
divinity,  which,  happily  for  the  world,  has  given  place  to  rational 
theology,  what  can  be  laid  of  law  in  general,  other  than  that  it  is 
mere  human  invention  ? a fabric  of  fcience  ereQed  it  is  true  on  the  bafis 
of  a few  uncontrovertible  principles  of  morality,  and  of  that  which 
we  call  natural  juftice,  but  fo  accommodated  to  particular  circumftances, 
to  the  genius,  fituation,  temper,  and  capacities  of  thofe  who  are  the 
objects  of  it,  as  that  what  is  permitted  and  encouraged  in  one  coun- 
try, poligamy,  for  inftance,  fhall  be  punifhed  in  another.  In  fome 
conftitutions  a difference  of  fex  fhall  aggravate  the  guilt  of  the  fame 
offence  ; and  cuftom  and  ufage  fhall  preferve  the  inheritance  of  the 
parent  for  the  benefit  of  the  eldeft  of  his  male  defeendants  with  the 
fame  pretence  to  juftice  as  the  law  of  nature  and  reaion  diftributes 
it  among  them  all.  finally,  what  fhall  we  fay  to  that  fyftcm  of  ju- 
rifprudence,  which,  being  allowed  to  be  imperfect,  craves  the  aid  of 
equity  to  regulate  its  operation,  and  mitigate  its  rigours  ? or  of  thofe 
gloffes  and  comments  which  in  the  civil  and  canon  law  are  of  little 
lefs  authority  than  the  laws  themfelves  ? 

As  to  medicine,  fetting  afide  the  knowledge  of  the  human  frame* 
and  the  ufes  of  its  conftituent  parts,  a noble  fubjedt  of  fpeculation  it 
mull  be  confcffed,  the  wifer  part  of  men,  rejedting  theory  as  vain  and 
delufive,  rcfolve  the  whole  of  thcfciencc  into  obfervation  and  practice  ; 
thereby  confeffing  that  its  principles  are  either  very  few,  or  fo  void 
of  certainty,  as  not  with  fafety  to  be  relied  on. 

Of  other  liberal  arts,  fuch  as  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  it  muff 
be  allowed  that  they  are  of  Angular  ufe ; but,  as  being  the  mere  in- 
ventions of  men,  and  at  beft  auxiliaries  to  other  arts  or  faculties,  they 
are  in  their  nature  fubordinate,  and  in  that  refpedt  do  but  rcfemble  the 
art  of  memory,  which  all  men  know  to  be  founded  on  principles  not 
exifting  in  nature,  but  affumed  by  ourfelvcs  ; widely  differing  from 
thofe  which  are  the  bafis  as  well  of  mufical  as  mathematical  fcience. 

From. 
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From  this  view  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  mufic,  and  its 
pre-eminence  over  many  other  fcicnccs  and  faculties,  we  become  con- 
vinced of  the  liability  of  its  principles,  and  are  therefore  at  a lofs  for 
the  reafons  why,  in  thefe  later  times  at  lead,  novelty  in  mufic 
(hould  be  its  belt  recommendation  j or  that  the  love  of  variety  Ihould 
fo  poffcfs  the  generality  of  hearers,  as  almoll  to  leave  it  a quellion 
whether  or  no  it  has  any  principles  at  all. 

To  fatisfy  thefe  doubts,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  harmony  allow,  as  it  is  fit  they  Ihould,  great  fcope  for  the 
exercife  of  the  invention  ; and  though  few  pretend  tolkill  in  the  arts 
without  being  in  fome  degree  or  other  pofleffed  of  it,  yet  as  all  the 
imaginative  arts  prefuppofe  a difpofition  in  mankind  to  receive  their 
impreffions,  all  claim  a right,  and  many  the  ability,  to  judge  of  works 
of  invention  and  fancy.  « 

The  epic  poet,  trufting  that  the  mind  of  his  reader  is  co-extenfive 
with  his  own,  endeavours  to  excite  in  him  the  ideas  of  fublimity  and 
beauty  j the  dramatic  writer  hopes  to  move  the  affedtions  of  his  au- 
dience to  terror  and  pity  by  the  reprefentation  of  a&ions,  the  reflec- 
tion on  which  infpired  his  mind  with  thofe  paffions ; and  the  painter, 
giving  form  to  thofe  ideas  of  grace,  greatnefs,  and  character  which 
occupy  his  mind,  or  feleSing  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  transferring 
them  to  canvas,  or  at  other  times  contenting  himfelf  with  Ample 
imitation,  in  all  thefe  exercifes  of  imagination  and  art,  cxpe&s  from 
the  judgment  of  the  well-informed  connoifleur  the  approbation  of 
his  work. 

Now  in  the  feveral  inftanccs  above  adduced,  notvvithflanding 
the  concelfions  made  to  them,  we  may  difeern  in  the  generality 
of  men  the  want  of  that  fenfe  to  which  the  appeal  is  made ; for, 
with  refpedt  to  the  epic  poem,  few  are  endowed  with  an  imagina- 
tion fufficiently  capacious  to  difeover  its  beauties  ; and  as  to  dramatic 
reprefentation,  the  moll  favourite  of  all  public  entertainments,  al- 
though all  men  pretend  to  be  judges  of  nature,  and  the  cant  of  thea- 
tres has  perfuaded  moft  that  they  are  fo,  few  are  acquainted  with 
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her  operations  in  the  various  inflances  exhibited  on  the  ftage,  or 
know  with  any  kind  of  certainty  in  what  manner  the  a&or  is  to  fpeak, 
what  tones  or  inflexions  of  the  voice  are  appropriated  to  different 
paflions,  Or  what  arc  the  proper  gefticulations  to  exprefs  or  accom- 
pany the  fentiment  which  he  is  to  utter.  How  many  individuals 
among  thofe  numerous  audiences,  who  for  a feries  of  years  part  have 
affe&ed  to  admire  our  great  dramatic  poet,  may  we  fuppofe  capable  of 
difeerning  his  fenfe,  delivered  in  a ftyle  of  dialogue  very  little  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  prefent  day,  or  of  relifhing  thofe  high  philofo- 
phical  fentiments  with  which  his  coinpofitions  and  thofe  of  Milton 
abound  ? * The  anfwer  muft  be  very  few  : Even  humour,  a talent 
which  lies  level  with  the.obfervation  of  the  many,  is  not  alike  intelli- 
gible to  all ; and  fomc  are  difgufted  with  thofe  delineations  of  low 
manners,  however  juft  and  natural,  that  afford  delight  to  others,  as 
exhibiting  to  view  the  human  mind  in  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  and 
free  from  thofe  reftraints  which  arc  impofed  on  it  by  education  and 
refinement. 

The  painter,  in  like  manner,  fubmitting  his  work  to  the  public 
cenfure,  fhall  find  for  one  that  will  applaud  the  grandeur  of  the  de- 
fign,  the  finenefs  of  the  compofition,  or  the  corrcdlnefs  of  the  draw- 
ing, a hundred  that  would  have  difpenfed  with  all  thefe  excellencies 
for  a greater  glare  of  colouring,  and  attitudes  Anted  to  their  own  ideas 
of  grace  and  elegance. 

* The  mafquc  of  Comus,  written  for  the  entertainment  of  a noble  family,  and 
a company  of  chofen  fpetftators,  which  within  thefe  few  years  was  introduced  on. 
the  public  ftage,  may  feem  to  contradifl  this  obfervation,  for  this  reafon,  that  al- 
though the  fentiments  contained  in  it  are  well  known  to  be  drawn  from  the  Pla- 
tonic, the  fublimcft  of  all  philofophy  ; and  the  imagery  has  an  immediate  and  unir 
form  reference  to  the  fiflions  of  mythology,  it  afforded  great  entertainment  to  the 
upper  gallery  ; and  the  performance  gave  rife  to  fundry  meetings  for  the  purpofc  of 
drinking  and  finging,  fome  of  which  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  Comus’s 
Court.  Neverthelcls  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  mirth  of  the  enchanter  and  his 
crew  were  more  fenfibly  felt  by  the  multitude  than  the  charms  of  divine  philofophv, 
which  the  author  endeavours  to  difplay,  or  the  reliance  on  divine  providence, 
which  it  is  the  end  of  the  poctn  to  inculcate. 

The 
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The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  fculpture  and  architecture  ; to  fpcak  of  the 
firft  : In  Roubiliac’s  ftatuc  of  Mr.  Handel  at  Vauxhall,  few  are  ftruck 
with  the  cafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  the  attitude,  the  dignity  of  the  fi- 
gure, the  artful  difpofition  of  the  drapery,  or  the  manly  plumpnefs 
and  rotundity  of  the  limbs,  but  all  admire  how  naturally  the  flipper  de- 
pends from  the  left  foot.  In  works  of  architecture  we  look  for  ele- 
gance joined  with  liability;  for  fymmetry,  harmony  of  parts,  and  a 
judicious  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  pleafing  forms ; but  to  thefe 
a vulgar  eye  is  blind  ; whatever  is  great  or  mafiy,  it  rejects  as  heavy 
and  clumfey : Such  judges  as  thefe  prefer  for  its  lightnefs  a Chincfe 
to  a Palladian  bridge ; and  are  plcafed  with  a diagonal  view  of  the 
towers  at  the  weft  end  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  for  the  fame  rcafon  as 
they  are  with  a bird  cage. 

Finally,  with  refpedt  to  mufic,  it  muft  neceflarily  be,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  its  intrinfic  powers  can  extend  no  farther  than  to  thofe  whom 
nature  has  endowed  with  the  faculty  which  it  is  calculated  to  delight; 
and  that  a privation  of  that  fenfe,  which,  fuperadded  to  the  hearing,  is 
ultimately  affefted  by  the  harmony  of  mulical  founds,  muft  difable 
many,  and,  as  fome  compute,  not  fewer  than  nine  out  of  ten,  from  receiv- 
ing that  gratification  in  mufic  which  others  experience.  Such  hearers  as 
thefe  arc  infcnfible  of  its  charms,  which  yet  they  labour  to  perfuade 
themfelves  are  very  powerful ; but  finding  little  effeCl  from  them, 
they  feek  for  that  gratification  in  novelty  which  novelty  will  not 
afford ; and  hence  arifes  that  inceflant  demand  for  variety  which  has 
induced  fome  to  imagine  that  mufic  is  in  its  very  nature  as  mutable 
as  fafhion  itfelf.  It  may  be  fufficicnt  in  this  place  to  have  pointed 
out  the  reafons  orcaufesof  this  erroneous  opinion  of  the  nature  and 
end  of  mufic,  the  cfie&s  and  operation  thereof  will  be  the  fubjett 
of  future  difquifition. 

In  the  interim  it  muft  be  confelfcd  that  there  is  fomewhat  humiliating 
in  adiferimination  of  mankind,  that  tends  to  exclude  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  elegant  and  refined  plcafures 
which  the  works  of  genius  and  invention  afford  ; but  this  condition 
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of  human  nature  is  capable  of  proof,  and  is  juftified  by  that  partial 
difpenfation  of  thofe  faculties  and  endowments  which  we  are  taught 
to  confider  as  bleffings,  and  which  no  one  without  impiety  can 
cenfure.  Seeing  this  to  be  the  cafe,  it  may  be  afked  how  comes  it  to 
pafs  that  a fenfe  of  what  is  true,  juft,  elegant,  and  beautiful  in  any  of 
the  abovementioned  arts,  exifts  as  it  does  at  this  day  ? or  that  there 
are  any  works  of  genius  which  men  with  one  common  confent  pro- 
fefs  to  applaud  and  admire  as  the  ftandards  of  perfeSion  ? To  this  it 
may  be  anfwered,  that  although  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  in 
fome  degree  exercil'ed  by  all,  it  is  controuled  by  the  few ; and  it  is  the 
uniform  teftimony  of  men  of  difcernment  alone  that  ftamps  a charac- 
ter on  the  produ&ions  of  genius,  and  configns  them  either  to  oblivion 
or  immortality. 

It  is  befide  the  purpofe  of  the  prefent  difcourfe  to  enter  into  a mi- 
nute inveftigation  of  any  particular  branch  of  the  fcience  of  which 
this  work  is  thehiftoryj  what  is  here  propofed  is  the  communication 
of  that  intelligence  which  feemed  but  the  prerequifite  to  the  under- 
ftanding  of  what  will  hereafter  be  faid  on  the  fubjedt.  This  was  the 
inducement  to  the  above  obfervations  on  Tafte,  and  the  motives  that 
influence  it ; and  this  muft  be  the  apology  for  a further  examen,  a 
pretty  free  one  it  may  be  faid,  of  thofe  mufical  entertainments,  and 
that  kind  of  mufical  performance  which  the  public  are  at  prefent 
mod  difpofed  to  favour. 

The  prefent  great  fource  of  mufical  delight  throughout  Europe,  is 
the  opera,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  the  mufical  tragedy,  concerning 
which  it  is  to  be  known,  that,  if  regard  be  due  to  the  opinions  of  fome 
writers,  who  yet  are  no  friends  to  this  entertainment,  it  is  a revival 
of  the  old  Roman  tragedy  ■,  and  it  feems  that  the  inventors  of  the  mo- 
dern recitative,  Jacopo  Peri  and  Giulio  Caccini  wifhed  to  have  it 
thought  fo  ; forafmuch  as  they  profeflcd  in  this  fpecies  of  mufical  in- 
tonation to  imitate  the  pradice  of  the  ancients,  remarking  with  great 
accuracy  the  feveral  modes  of  pronunciation,  and  the  notes  and  ac- 
cents proper  to  exprefs  grief,  joy,  and  the  other  affedtions  of  the  hu- 
man 
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man  mind } but  by  what  exemplars  they  regulated  their  imitation  we 
are  no  where  told  ; and  it  is  to  be  conjectured  that  thofe  general  di- 
rections for  pronunciation,  which  are  to  be  found  in  many  difcourfes 
on  the  fubjeCt  of  oratory,  were  the  chief  fources  whence  their  intelli- 
gence was  derived. 

In  what  other  refpeCts  the  mufical  rcprefentations  of  the  ancients 
and  moderns  bear  a refemblance  to  each  other  it  is  not  neceflary  here 
to  enquire ; it  may  fuffice  to  fay  of  the  modern  opera,  that  by  the  fo- 
ber  and  judicious  part  of  mankind  it  has  ever  been  confidered  as  the 
mere  offspring  of  luxury ; and  thofe  who  have  examined  it  with  a 
critical  eye,  fcruple  not  to  pronounce  that  it  is  of  all  entertainments 
the  mod  unnatural  and  abfurd.  To  defcend  to  particulars  in  proof  of 
this  affertion,  would  be  but  to  repeat  arguments  which  have  already 
been  urged,  with  little  fuccefs  it  is  true,  but  with  great  force  of  reafon, 
aided  by  all  the  powers  of  wit  and  humour. 

The  principal  objeClions  againft  the  opera  are  fummed  up  by  an 
author,  who,  though  a profeffcd  lover  of  mufic,  has  (hewn  his  can- 
dour in  deferibing  the  genuine  cffeCt  of  reprefentations  of  this  kind  on 
an  unprejudiced  ear.  The  perfon  here  fpoken  of  is  Monf.  St.  Evre- 
jnond,  and  the  following  are  his  fentiments. 

• I am  no  great  admirer  of  comedies  in  mufic  *,  fuch  as  now-a- 
' days  are  in  requed.  1 confefs  I am  not  difpleafed  with  their  mag- 

* nificence ; the  machines  have  fomething  that  is  furprifing ; the 

* mufick,  in  fome  places,  is  charming,  the  whole  together  feems  won- 

* derful  : But  it  mud  be  granted  me  alfo,  that  this  wonderful  is  very 

* tedious  ; for  where  the  mind  has  fo  little  to  do,  there  the  fenfesmud 

* of  necefiity  languifti.  After  the  fird  pleafurc  that  furprize  gives  us» 

* the  eyes  are  taken  up,  and  at  length  grow  weary  of  being  conti - 

• The  word  Comedie  in  French  comprehends  every  kind  of  theatrical  reprefen- 
tation  ; a truer  defignation  of  an  opera  is  the  term  Tragedie  en  Mufique  ; thofe  of 
Lully  are  in  general  fo  called  in  the  title-page  ; and  it  is  plain  by  the  context  that 
the  author  means  not  the  comic  but  the  tragic  opera. 
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' nually  fixed  upon  the  fame  objefh  In  the  beginning  of  the  con- 

* forts  we  obferve  the  judnefs  of  the  concords ; and  amidd  all  the  va- 

* rieties  that  unite  to  make  the  fweetnefs  of  the  harmony,  nothing 

* efcapes  us.  But  ’tis  not  long  before  the  inftruments  dun  us,  and  the 

* mufick  is  nothing  elfe  to  our  cars  but  a confufed  found  that  fuffers 

* nothing  to  be  didinguifhed.  Now  how  is  it  poflible  to  avoid  being 
‘ tired  with  the  Recitativo,  which  has  neither  the  charm  of  finging, 

* nor  the  agreeable  energy  of  fpeech?  The  foul  fatigued  by  a long 
‘ attention,  wherein  it  finds  nothing  to  affcdl  it,  feeks  fome  relief 

* within  itfelf  j and  the  mind,  which  in  vain  cxpedled  to  be  enter- 
‘ tained  with  the  Ihow,  either  gives  way  to  idle  muling,  or  is  diffatis- 

* fied  that  it  has  nothing  to  employ  it.  In  a word,  the  fatigue  is  fo 

* univerfal,  that  every  one  wifhes  himfelf  out  of  the  houfe,  and  the 

* only  comfort  that  is  left  to  the  poor  fpeclators,  is  the  hopes  that  the 
' Ihow  will  foon  be  over. 

‘ The  reafon  why,  commonly,  I foon  grow  weary  at  operas  is,  that 

* I never  yet  faw  any  which  appeared  not  to  me  defpicable,  both  as  to 
' the  contrivance  of  the  fubjedt,  and  the  poetry.  Now  it  is  in  vain  to 

* charm  the  cars,  or  gratify  the  eyes,  if  the  mind  be  not  fatisfied  ; for 
« my  foul  being  in  better  intelligence  with  my  mind  than  with  my 

* fenfes,  druggies  againft  the  impreffions  which  it  may  receive,  or  at 
‘ lead  does  not  give  an  agreeable  confcnt  to  them,  without  which  even 
‘ the  mod  delightful  objeds  can  never  afford  me  any  great  pleafure. 

* An  extravagance,  fet  off  with  mufick,  dances,  machines,  and  fine 

* feenes,  is  a pompous  piece  of  folly,  but  ’tis  dill  a folly.  Tho’  the 

* embroidery  is  rich,  yet  the  ground  it  is  wrought  upon  is  fuch 
4 wretched  duff,  that  it  offends  the  fight.  ■ 

‘ There  is  another  thing  in  operas  fo  contrary  to  nature,  that  I can- 

* not  be  reconciled  to  it,  and  that  is  the  finging  of  the  whole  piece, 

4 from  beginning  to  end,  as  if  the  perfons  reprefented  were  ridiculoudy 
*-  matched,  and  had  agreed  to  treat  in  mufick  both  the  mod  common, 

‘ and  mod  important  affairs  of  life.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  a mader 

* calls  his  fervant,  or  fends  him  on  an  errand,  finging  ; that  one  friend 

* imparts 
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* imparts  a fecret  to  another,  finging  ; that  men  deliberate  in  council 

* finging;  that  orders,  in  time  of  battle  arc  given  finging;  and  that 

* men  are  melodiouQy  kill’d  with  fwords  and  darts.  This  is  the 

* downright  way  to  lofe  the  life  of  reprefentation,  which  without 

* doubt  is  preferable  to  that  of  harmony ; for  harmony  ought  to  be 

* no  more  than  a bare  attendant,  and  the  great  mafters  of  the  ftage 

* have  introduced  it  as  pleafing,  not  as  neceflary,  after  they  have  per- 

* form’d  all  that  relates  to  the  fubjed  and  difeourfe.  Neverthelefs 

* our  thoughts  run  more  upon  the  mufician  than  the  hero  in  the 

* opera  ; Luigi,  Cavallo,  and  Ccfti,  are  ftill  prefent  to  our  imagina- 

* tion.  The  mind  not  being  able  to  conceive  a hero  that  fings,  thinks 

* of  the  compofer  that  fet  the  fong  ; and  I don’t  queftion  but  that  in 

* the  operas  at  the  Palace  Royal,  Baptift  is  an  hundred  times  more 
‘ thought  of  than  Thefeus  or  Cadmus 

The  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  recitative,  particularly  that  of  the 
Venetian  opera,  fays  that  it  is  neither  finging  nor  reciting  f,  but 

• Works  of  Monf.  St.  Evremond,  vol.  II.  page  84,  in  a letter  to  Villicri, 
duke  of  Buckingham. 

t This  remark  upon  examination  will  be  found  to  be  but  too  true,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  arguments  in  favour  of  recitative,  which  amount  in  fubilance  to  this, 
that  it  is  a kind  of  profe  in  mufic,  that  its  beauty  confills  in  coming  near  nature, 
and  in  improving  the  natural  accents  of  words  by  more  pathetic  or  emphatical  tones. 
Preface  to  the  opera  of  Semclc  by  Mr.  Congreve.  Mr.  Hughes,  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
delivers  thefe  as  his  fentiments  : ‘ The  recitative  flyle  in  compofition  is  founded  on 
‘ that  variety  of  accent  which  pleafes  in  the  pronunciation  of  a good  orator,  with  as 
4 little  deviation  Irom  it  as  poffiblc.  The  different  tones  of  the  voice  in  aftonifhment, 

* joy,  forrow,  rage,  tendernefs,  in  affirmations,  apoltrophcs,  interrogations,  and  all 

* the  other  varieties  of  fpeecb,  make  a fort  of  natural  muflek  which  is  very  agrec- 
4 able  j and  this  is  what  is  intended  to  be  imitated,  with  fome  helps,  by  the  rompo- 
4 fer,  but  without  approaching  to  what  we  call  a tune  or  air}  fo  that  it  is  but  a 
4 kind  of  improved  elocution.*  Preface  to  Mr.  Hughes’s  Cantatas  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  his  Poems. 

Upon  thefe  feveral  paflages  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  expreffion  of  the  paf- 
fions  nature  doth  not  offer  muflcal  founds  to  the  human  ear : For  though  the  natu- 
ral tones  of  grief  and  joy,  the  two  paffions  which  are  moil  effectually  exprelfed  by 
mufic,  approach  nearer  to  mufical  precifion  than  any  other,  yet  Sill  they  arc  in- 
Voi..  I.  k concinnous 
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fomewhat  unknown  to  the  ancients,  which  may  be  defined  to  be  an 
aukward  ufe  oi  mufic  and  fpeech  *. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid  that  mufic  owes  much  of  its  late  improve- 
ment to  the  theatre,  and  to  that  emulation  which  it  has  a tendency 
to  excite,  as  well  in  compofcrs  as  performers  but  who  will  pre- 
tend to  fay  what  dire&ion  the  ftudies  of  the  moft  eminent  muficians 
of  late  years  would  have  taken,  had  they  been  left  to  themfelves ; it 
being  moft  certain  that  every  one  of  that  character  has  two  taftes,  the 

concinnous  and  unmufical.  Farther,  that  the  founds  of  the  voice  in  fpeech  are 
immufical  is  aflerted  by  Lord  Bacon  in  the  following  palTagc : 1 All  founds 

* are  either  mufical  founds,  which  we  call  tones,  whercunto  there  may  be  an 
‘ harmony  ; which  founds  are  ever  equal,  as  finging,  the  founds  of  ftringed  and 
‘ wind  inftruments,  the  ringing  of  bells,  See.  or  immufica!  founds,  which  arc  ever 

* unequal ; fuch  as  are  the  voice  in  fpealcing,  all  whifperings,  all  voices  of  beads 

* and  birds,  except  they  be  fmging-birds,  all  percuflions  of  Hones,  wood,  parchment,. 

* fkins,  as  in  drums,  and  infinite  others.’  Nat.  Hid.  cent.  II.  fc£t.  ioi. 

The  conclufion  from  thefe  premifes  mult  be,  that  mufical  founds  do  not  imitate 
common  fpeech  ; and  therefore  that  recitative  can  iu  no  degree  be  laid  to  be  an 
improvement  of  elocution. 

But  admitting  the  contrary  to  be  the  cafe,  and  that  the  founds  of  fpeech  were 
equally  mufical  with  thofc  employed  in  recitative,  the  inflexions  of  the  voice  are  too 
minute  to  fall  in  with  the  divifion  of  the  fcale,  allowing  even  the  enarmonic  diefis, 
or  the  comma,  the  fmalleftofall  fenfible  intervals,  to  malce  a part  of  it;  and  of  this, 
opinion  is  Monf.  Duclos,  who,  in  the  Encyclopedia,  art.  Declamation  des- 
Anciens,  for  this  reafon  denies  the  poflibiiity  of  a notation  for  fpeech. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  beauties  of  the  recitative  ftyle  in  mufic  confiil  not  in  the 
power  of  imitating  the  tones,  much  lefs  the  various  inflexions  of  the  voice  in 
fpeech,  but  in  the  varieties  of  accent  and  melody,  which  follow  from  its  not  being 
fubjeSl  to  metrical  laws : In  Ihort.  what  has  been  faid  and  infilled  on  in  this  dif— 
courfe  of  mufic  in  general,  may  be  applied  to  recitative,  viz.  that  its  mimetic 
powers  are  very  inconfidcrablc,  and  that  whatever  charms  it  poflcITes  arc  abfolute 
and  inherent. 

• Thefe  obfervations  of  St.  Evremond  refpefl  the  mufical  tragedy,  but  the  Ita- 
lians have  alfo  a mufical  comedy  called  a Burletta,  which  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced into  England,  and  given  rife  to  the  diflin£iion  in  the  advertifements  for  fub- 
feriptions  of  fird,  fccond,  Sic.  feriom  man  or  woman.  This  entertainment  affords 
additional  proof  how  little  mufic,  as  fuch,  is  able  to  fupport  itfclf : In  the  tragic 
opera  it  borroufs  aid  from  the  tumidity  of  the  poetry  ; in  the  comic,  from  the  powers 
of  ridicule,  to  which  mufic  has  not  the  lead  relation. 
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one  for  himfelf,  and  the  other  for  the  public  ? Purcell  has  given  a plain 
indication  of  his  own,  in  a declaration  that  the  gravity  and  ferioufnefs 
of  the  Italian  mude  were  by  him  thought  worthy  of  imitation*: 
The  Rudies  of  Stradclla,  Scarlatti,  and  Pononcini  for  their  own  de- 
light were  not  fongs  or  airs  calculated  to  aftoniih  the  hearers  with 
the  tricks  of  the  finger,  but  cantatas  and  duets,  in  which  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  melody,  and  the  juft  exprefiion  of  fine  poetical  fenti- 
ments,  were  their  chief  praife  ; or  madrigals  for  four  or  more  voices, 
wherein  the  various  excellencies  of  melody  and  harmony  were  united, 
fo  as  to  leave  a lading  imprellion  on  the  mind.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  Mr.  Handel,  who,  to  go  no  farther,  has  given  a fpecimcn  of 
the  ftyle  he  moft  affeded  in  a volume  of  lelTons  for  the  harpfichord, 
with  which  no  one  will  lay  that  any  modern  compolitions  of  the  kind 
can  Hand  in  competition.  Thefe,  as  they  were  made  for  the  prac- 
tice of  an  illuftrious  perfonage,  as  happy  in  an  exquifite  tafte  and  cor- 
red  judgment  as  a fine  hand,  maybe  fuppofed  to  be,  and  were  in  fad 
compolitions  con  amore.  In  other  inftances  this  great  mufician  com- 
pounded the  matter  with  the  public,  alternately  purfuing  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  his  fancy,  and  gratifying  a tafte  which  he  held  in  contempt  f. 

Whoever  is  curious  to  know  what  that  tafte  could  be,  to  which  fo 
great  a mafter  as  Mr.  Handel  was  compelled  occafionally  to  conform, 
in  prejudice  to  his  own,  will  find  it  to  have  been  noother  than  that  which 
is  common  to  every  promifeuous  auditory,  with  whom  it  is  a notion  that 
the  right,  and  as  feme  may  think,  the  ability  to  judge,  to  applaud  and 
condemn  is  purchafed  by  the  price  of  admittance;  a tafte  that  leads  all 

* It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  poets,  who  of  all  writers  feem  the  moft  fcnfible 
of  the  efficacy  of  mulic,  appear  uniformly  to  confider  it  as  an  intellectual,  and  con- 
qucntly  a ferious  pleafure,  engaging  not  only  the  attention  of  the  car,  but  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  the  foul.  To  this  end,  and  not  for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  mirth, 
it  is  in  numbcrlefs  inftances  introduced  by  Shakefpcare;  and  among  the  poems  of 
Milton  is  one  entitled  1 At  i fblcmn  Mufic.’ 

t An  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Handel,  looking  over  the  fcore  of  an  opera  newly 
compofed  by  him,  obferved  of  fome  of  the  fongs  that  they  were  excellent:  You 
may  think  fo,  fays  Mr.  Handel,  but  it  is  not  to  them,  but  to  thefe,  turning  to 
others  of  a vulgar  caft,  that  I truft  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  opera. 
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who  po fiefs  it  to  prefer  light  and  trivial  airs,  and  fuch  as  are  eafily  re- 
tained in  memory,  to  the  fineft  harmony  and  modulation ; and  to  be  better 
pleafed  with  the  licentious  exceffes  of  a finger,  than  the  true  and  juft 
intonation  of  the  fweeteft  and  moft  pathetic  melodies,  adorned  with 
all  the  graces  and  elegancies  that  art  can  fuggeft.  Such  critics  as 
thefe,  in  their  judgment  of  inftrumental  performance,  uniformly  deter- 
mine in  favour  of  whatever  is  moft  difficult  in  the  execution,  and,  like 
the  fpeftators  of  a rope-dance,  are  never  more  delighted  than  when 
the  artift  is  in  fuch  a fituation  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  he 
{hall  incur  or  efcape  difgracc. 

To  fuch  a propenfity  as  this,  the  gratifications  whereof  arc  of  ne- 
ceflity  but  momentary,  leaving  no  imprefiion  upon  the  mind,  we  may 
refer  the  ardent  thiift  of  novelty  in  mufic,  and  that  al  moft  general  re- 
probation of  whatever  is  old,  againft  the  fenfe  of  the  poet : 

Now,  good  Cefario,  but  that  piece  of  fong, 

That  old  and  antique  fong  we  had  lad  night, 

Methought  it  did  relieve  my  paflion  muchj 
More  than  light  airs,  and  recolleftcd  terms 
Of  thefe  moft  brifk  and  giddy-paced  times. 

Twelfth-Night,  Aft  II.  Scene  Iv. 

But  to  account  for  it  is  in  no  fmall  degree  difficult : To  juftify  it,  it  is 
faid  that  there  is  a natural  vicifiitude  of  things,  and  that  it  were  vain 
to  expeft  tli at  mufic  ffiould  be  permanent  in  a world  where  change- 
feems  to  predominate. 

But  it  may  here  be  obferved,  that  there  arc  certain  laws  of  nature 
that  are  immutable  and  independent  on  time  or  place,  the  precepts  of 
morality  and  axioms  in  phyfics  for  inftancc ; there  never  was  fince  the 
creation  a time  when  there  did  not  cxift  an  irrcconcileabie  difference 
between  truth  and  falfchood ; or  when  two  things,  each  equal  to  the 
fame  third,  were  unequal  one  to  the  other ; or,  to  carry  the  argument 
farther,  when  confonancc  and  diflbnancc  were  not  as  cffcntially  ditlin- 
guifhed  from  each  other,  both  in  their  ratios  and  by  their  effefts,  as 
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they  are  at  this  day ; or  when  certain  interchanges  of  colours,  or 
forms  and  arrangements  of  bodies  were  lei’s  pleafing  to  the  eye  than 
the  fame  are  now  ; from  whence  it  Ihould  feem  that  there  are  fome 
fubjefts  on  which  this  principle  of  mutation  does  not  operate : And, 
to  fpeak  of  mufic  alone,  that,  to  juftify  the  love  of  that  novelty  which 
feems  capable  of  recommending  almoft  any  produflion,  fome  other 
reafons  mult  be  reforted  to  than  thofe  above. 

But,  declining  all  farther  refearch  into  the  reafon  or  caufes  of  this 
principle,  let  us  attend  to  its  effe&s;  and  tlicfe  are  vifible  in  the  al- 
moft total  ignorance  which  prevails  of  the  merits  of  molt  of  the  many 
excellent  artifts  who  flourilhed  in  the  ages  preceding  our  own : Of 
Tye,  of  Redford,  Shephard,  Douland,  Weelkes,  Wilbye,  Eft,  Bate- 
fon,  Hilton,  and  Brewer,  we  know  little  more  than  their  names ; thefe 
men  compofcd  volumes  which  are  now  difperfed  and  irretrievably 
loft,  yet  did  their  compofitions  fuggeft  thofe  ideas  of  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  mufic,  and  thofe  deferiptions  of  its  manifold  charms 
that  occur  in  the  verfes  of  our  bell  poets.  To  fay  that  thefe 
and  the  compofitions  of  their  fucceffors  Blow,  Purcell,  Humphrey, 
Wife,  Weldon,  and  others  were  admired  merely  becaufe  they  were 
new,  is  begging  a queftion  that  will  be  beft  decided  by  a comparifon, 
which  fome  of  thegreateft  among  the  profeffors  of  the  art  at  this  day 
would  fhrink  from. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  years  have  elapfed  fince  the  anthem  of  Dr. 
Tye,  * I will  exalt  thee,’  was  compofcd ; and  near  as  long  a time  fince 
Tallis  compofcd  the  motet  ‘ Ofacrumconvivium,’  which  is  now  fung 
as  an  anthem  to  the  words  4 1 call  and  cry  to  thee,  O Lord and  it  is 
comparatively  but  a few  years  fince  Geminiani  was  heard  to  exclaim 
in  a rapture  that  the  author  of  it  was  infpired  *.  Amidft  all  the  va- 

• To  this  teftimony  we  may  add  that  of  a foreigner  refpefling  the  church- mufic 
of  queen  Elizabeth’s  days,  thuv  recorded  by  Strype  in  his  Annals  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, vol.  II.  page  314. 

4 In  her  [the  queen’s]  palling,  (I  fay)  {he  vilited  Canterbury  ; how  magnificently 

* £he  was  received  and  entertained  here  by  archbifhop  Parker,  1 have  related  elfc- 

* where.  This  I only  add,  that  while  fhe  was  here,  the  French  ambaflador  came 
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rietics  of  compofition  in  canon,  which  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of 
the  abidl  muficians  have  produced,  that  of  Bird,  compofed  in  the 
reign  of  his  miftrefs  Elizabeth,  is  confidered  as  a model  of  perfection. 
l)r.  blow’s  fong,  ‘ Go,  perjured  man,’  was  compofed  at  the  command 
of  king  Charles  the  Second,  and  Purcell's  ‘ Sing  all  ye  Mufes,’  in  the 
reign  of  his  fucccflor  ; but  no  man  has  as  yet  been  bold  enough  to  at- 
tempt to  rival  either  of  thefecompofitions.  Noristheieanyof  the  vocal 
kind,  confiding  of  recitative  and  air,  which  can  Hand  a competition 
with  thofe  two  cantatas,  for  fo  we  may  venture  to  call  them,  ‘ From 
‘ rofy  bowers,’  and  * From  filent  (hades.’ 

Of  poetry,  painting,  and  fculpture,  it  has  been  obferved  that  they 
have  at  different  periods  flourilhed  and  declined  ; and  that  there  have 
been  times  when  each  of  thofe  arts  has  been  at  greater  perfedion  than 
now,  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  viciflitude  of  things  which  gave  rife  to 
the  prefent  enquiry,  and  is  implied  in  an  obfervation  of  Lord  Bacon, 
that  in  the  youth  of  a date  arms  do  flourifh,  in  its  middle  age 
learning,  and  in  its  decline  mechanical  arts  and  merchandize  *.  And 
if  this  obfervation  on  the  various  fates  of  poetry,  painting,  and 
fculpture  be  true,  why  is  it  to  be  aflumed  of  mufic  that  it  is  conti- 
nually improving,  or  that  every  innovation  in  it  mud  be  for  the 
better?  That  the  mufic  of  the  church  has  degenerated  and  been 
greatly  corrupted  by  an  intermixture  of  the  theatric  ftyle,  has  long 
been  a fubjed  of  complaint  j the  Abbat  Gerbert  laments  this  and  other 
innovations  in  terms  the  modaffedingf;  and  indeed  the  evidence  of 
this  corruption  mud  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  refleds  on  the  dyle 

< t0  j,cr.  Who  hearing  the  excellent  mufic  in  the  cathedral  church,  extolled  it  up 
« to  the  fky,  and  brake  out  into  thefc  words  : “ O God,  I think  no  prince  befide  in 
<«  all  Europe  ever  heard  the  like,  no,  not  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope  himfelf."  A 
• young  gentleman  that  flood  by  him  replied,  “ Ah,  do  you  compare  our  queen  to 
««  the  knave  of  Rome,  or  rather  prefer  him  before  her?*'  Whereat  the  ambaflaJor 
‘ was  highly  angred,  and  told  it  to  fome  of  the  councillors.  They  bade  him  be 
« quiet,  and  take  it  patiently,  for  the  boys,  faid  they,  with  us  do  fo  call  him  and 
« the  Roman  Antichrift  too.’ 

• Eflay  of  Viciflitude  of  Things. 

+ Be  Cantu  et  Mufica  Sacra,  tom.  II.  pag.  375- 
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and  ftrudure  of  thofe  compofitions  for  the  church  that  are  now  raoft 
celebrated  abroad,  even  thofe  of  Pcrgoleli,  his  maffes,  for  inftance, 
and  thofe  of  Iomelli  and  Perez,  have  nothing  that  diftinguilhes  them 
but  the  want  of  adion  and  fcenic  decoration,  from  dramatic  reprefen- 
tations : Like  them  they  abound  in  fymphony  and  the  accompany- 
ment  of  various  inftruments,  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  fenfe  of  the 
words,  or  care  taken  to  fuit  it  with  corrcfpondcnt  founds  ; the  claufes 
Kyrie  Eleifon  and  Chrifte  Eleifon,  and  Miferere  mei  and  Amen  are 
uttered  in  dancing  metres ; and  the  former  not  feldom  in  that  of  a mi- 
nuet or  a jig.  Even  the  funeral  fervice  of  Perez,  lately  publifhed  in 
London,  fo  far  as  regards  the  meafures  of  the  feveral  airs,  and  the  in- 
ftrumental  aids  to  the  voice-parts,  differs  as  far  from  a facred  and  fo- 
lemn  compofure  as  a burletta  does  from  an  opera  or  nautical  tragedy. 

Fromthefe  premifes  it  may  be  allowed  to  follow,  that  a retiofped 
to  the  mufical  produdions  of  paft  ages  is  no  fuch  abfurdity,  as  that  a 
curious  enquirer  need  decline  it.  No  man  fcruples  to  do  the  like  in 
painting;  the  connoiffeurs  are  as  free  in  remarking  the  excellencies  of 
Raphael,  Titian,  Domenichino,  and  Guido,  as  in  comparing  fucceed- 
ing  artifts  with  them ; and  very  confiderable  benefits  are  found  to 
refult  from  this  pradice : Our  prefent  ignorance  with  refped  to  mu- 
fic  may  betray  us  into  a confufion  of  times  and  ebaraders,  but  it  is 
to  be  avoided  by  an  attention  to  thofe  particular  circumftances  that 
mark  the  feveral  periods  of  its  progref9,  its  perfedion  and  its  decline. 

Of  the  monkifh  mufic,  that  is  to  fay  the  Cantus  Ecclefiafticus, 
Rule  can  be  faid,  other  than  that  it  was  folemn  and  devout : After  the 
introduction  into  the  church  fervice  of  mufic  in  confonance,  great 
{kill  and  learning  were  exercifed  in  the  compofition  of  motets ; but 
the  elaborate  contexture,  and,  above  all,  the  affedation  of  mufical 
and  arithmetical  fubtilties  in  thefe  compofitions,  as  they  conduced  but 
little  to  the  ends  of  divine  worfhip,  fubjeded  them  to  ccnfure,  and 
gave  rife  to  a ftyle,  which,  for  its  fimplicity  and  grandeur  many  look 
up  to  as  the  perfedion  of  ecclefiaflical  harmony  ; and  they  arc  not  a. 
few  who  think  that  at  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century  the  Romifh 
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church-mufic  was  at  its  height,  as  alfo  that  with  us  of  the  reformed 
church  its  mod  fiourilbing  (late  was  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  j 
though  others  poflpone  it  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.  grounding  their 
opinion  on  the  anthems  of  Blow,  Humphrey,  and  Purcell,  who  re- 
ceived their  firft  notions  of  fine  melody  from  the  works  of  Cariflimi, 
Cedi,  Stradella,  and  others  of  the  Italians. 

For  the  perfection  of  vocal  harmony  we  mull  refer  to  a period  of 
about  fifty  years,  commencing  at  the  year  1560,  during  which  were 
compofed  madrigals  for  private  recreation  in  abundance,  that  are  the 
models  of  excellence  in  their  kind ; and  in  this  fpecics  of  mufic  the 
compofers  of  our  own  country  appear  to  be  inferior  to  none.  The  im- 
provement of  melody  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  drama ; and  its 
union  with  harmony  and  an  aflemblage  of  all  the  graces  and  elegan- 
cies of  both  we  may  behold  in  the  madrigals  of  Stradella  and  Bononcini, 
and  the  chorufles  and  anthems  of  Handel;  and  among  the  compofi- 
tions  for  private  praClice  in  the  duets  of  Steffani  and  Handel.  As  to 
the  harmony  of  inflruments,  it  is  the  lead  praife  that  can  be  bellow- 
ed on  the  works  of  Corelli,  Geminiani,  and  Martini,  to  fay  that 
through  all  the  viciflitudes  and  fluctuations  of  caprice  and  fancy, 
they  retain  their  primitive  power  of  engaging  the  affections,  and 
recommending  themfelves  to  all  fober  and  judicious  hearers  *. 

• OF  the  inllrumental  mufic  of  the  prcFcnt  day,  notwithftanding  the  learning  and 
abilities  of  many  compofers,  the  charafleriftics  of  it  are  noife  without  harmony, 
exemplified  in  the  frittering  of  palfages  into  notes,  requiring  fuch  an  inftantaneous 
utterance,  that  thirty-twoof  them  are  frequently  heard  in  the  time  which  it  would 
take  moderately  to  count  four  ; and  of  this  caft  are  the  Symphonies,  Periodical  Over- 
tures, Quartettos,  Quintettos,  and  the  reft  of  the  trafti  daily  obtruded  on  the  world. 

Of  folos  for  the  violin,  an  elegant  fpecics  of  compofition,  as  is  evident  in  thofe 
mod  excellent  ones  of  Corelli  and  Geminiani,  and  in  many  of  thofe  of  Le  Clair, 
Carbonelji,  Felling,  and  Tartini,  few  have  ot  late  been  publifhed  that  will  bear 
twice  hearing ; in  general,  the  foie  end  of  them  is  to  difplay  the  powers  of  execu- 
tion in  prejudice  to  thofe  talents  which  are  an  artift's  greateft  praife. 

The  leftons  for  the  barpfichord  of  Mr.  Handel,  abounding  with  fugues  of  the  fined 
contexture,  and  the  mod  pathetic  airs,  are  an  inexhauftiblc  fund  of  delight ; thofe 
of  the  prefent  time  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  degrade  an  inftrument  invented 
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To  mufic  of  fuch  acknowledged  excellence  as  this,  the  preference  of 
another  kind,  merely  on  the  fcorc  of  its  novelty,  is  furely  abfurd  ; at 
leall  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  feem  to  be  no  better  than  thofe  of 
Mr.  Bayes  in  behalf  of  what  he  calls  the  new  way  of  dramatic  writing ; 
which  however  were  not  found  to  be  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  withftand 
the  force  of  that  ridicule,  which  was  very  feafonably  employed  in  re- 
ftoring  the  people  to  their  wits. 

The  performance  on  the  organ  is  for  the  mod  part  unpremeditated, 
as  the  term  Voluntary,  which  is  appropriated  to  that  inftrument,  im- 
ports; we  may  therefore  look  on  this  pradice  as  extemporary  com- 
poGtion ; and  it  is  not  enough  to  be  regretted  how  much  the  applaufes 
bellowed  on  the  mere  powers  of  execution  have  contributed  to  degrade 
it.  Bird  and  Blow,  as  organifts,  are  celebrated  not  fo  much  for  an 
exquifite  hand,  as  for  their  Ikill,  and  that  fullncfs  of  harmony  which 
diftinguiflied  their  performance,  and  which  this  noble  inftrument 
alone  is  calculated  to  exhibit  *.  The  canzones  of  Frefcobaldi,  Kerl, 
Krieger,  and  Thiel,  and  above  all,  the  fugues  of  Mr.  Handel, 
including  thofe  in  his  leffons,  fhew  us  what  is  the  true  organ  ftyle, 
and  leave  us  to  lament  that  the  idea  of  a voluntary  on  the  organ  is  loft 
in  thofe  Capriccios  on  a ftngle  ftop,  which,  as  well  in  our  parochial 
as  cathedral  fcrvice,  follow  the  pfalras.  As  to  what  is  called  a con- 
certo on  the  organ,  it  is  a kind  of  compofition  confifting  chiefly  of 
fblo  paffages,  contrived  to  difplay  what  in  modern  mufical  phrafe 
is  termed  a brilliant  finger  ; and  which,  if  attended  to,  will,  amidft 
the  clamour  of  the  accompanyment,  in  fad  be  found  inftead  of  four, 
to  confift  of  but  two  parts. 

for  the  elegant  recreation  of  the  youthful  of  the  other  fex,  and  to  render  it  what  at 
bed  it  now  appears  to  be,  and  may  as  truly  as  emphatically  be  termed,  a tinkling 
cymbal. 

* Old  Mr.  Arthur  Bedford,  chaplain  to  Afke’s  Hofpital  at  Hoxton,  and  who 
died  not  many  years  ago,  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Blow,  and  fays  of  him  that  he 
was  reckoned  the  greated  mailer  in  the  world  for  playing  mod  gravely  and  ferioudy 
in  his  voluntaries.  The  Great  Abufeof  Muftck,  by  Arthur  Bedford,  M,  A.  Land. 
8vo.  1711,  page  248. 
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But  of  all  the  abufes  of  inftrumental  performance,  none  is  more  in- 
jurious to  mufic  than  the  practice  of  fingle  inftruments,  exemplified 
in  folos  and  folo  concertos,  originally  intended  for  private  recreation, 
but  which  are  now  confidered  as  an  effential  part  of  a mufical  enter- 
tainment. Mufic  compofed  for  a fingle  inftrument,  as  confuting  of 
the  mere  melody  of  one  part,  is  lefs  complicated  than  that  which  is 
contrived  for  many;  and  melody  is  evermore  pleafing  to  an  unlearned 
ear  than  the  harmony  of  different  parts.  The  uniformity  of  a mi- 
nuet, confifting  of  a determined  number  of  bars,  the  emphafis  of  each 
whereof  returns  in  an  orderly  fucceflion  of  meafures  or  times,  corref- 
ponds  with  fome  ideas  of  metrical  regularity  which  are  common  to 
all  minds,  and  affords  a reafon  for  that  delight  which  the  ear  receives 
from  the  pulfatile  inftruments.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the 
obtrufion  of  fuch  compofitions  on  the  public  ear  as  furnifh  oppor- 
tunities of  difplaying  mere  manual  proficiency  in  the  artift ; a folo 
or  a concerto  on  the  violin,  the  violoncello,  the  hautboy,  or  fome 
other  fuch  inftrument,  does  this,  and  gives  fcope  for  that  exercifcof 
a wild  and  exuberant  fancy  which  diftinguifhes,  or  rather  difgraces, 
the  inftrumental  performance  of  this  day. 

The  firft  efTays  of  this  kind  were  folos  for  the  violin,  the  defign 
whereof  was  to  affe£t  the  hearer  by  the  tone  of  the  inftrument,  and 
thofe  graces  of  expreffion  which  are  its  known  charafteriftic ; but  it 
was  no  fooner  found  that  the  merit  of  thefe  compofitions  was  efti- 
mated  by  the  difficulty  of  performing  them,  than  the  plaudits  of  the 
auditory  became  an  irrefiftible  temptation  to  every  kind  of  extrava- 
gance : Thefe  have  been  fucceeded  by  compofitions  of  a like  kind, 
but  framed  with  a very  different  view,  Solos  and  Concertos,  con- 
taining paffages  that  carried  the  melody  beyond  the  utmoft  limits 
of  the  fcale,  indeed  fo  high  on  the  inftrument,  that  the  notes  could 
not  be  diflindlly  articulated,  in  violation  of  a rule  that  Lord  Bacon 
has  laid  down,  that  the  mean  tones  of  all  inftruments,  as  being  the 
inoft  fweet,  arc  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  at  either  extremity  of  either 
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the  voice  or  inftrument  *.  The  laft  improvement  of  licentious  practice 
has  been  the  imitation  of  tones  diflimilar  to  thofe  of  the  violin,  the 
flute,  for  inftance,  and  thofe  that  refemble  the  whittling  of  birds  j and 
the  fame  tricks  are  played  with  the  violoncello.  To  what  farther 
lengths  thefe  extravagancies  will  be  carried,  time  only  can  difeover. 

Amidft  that  ftupor  of  the  auditory  faculties,  which  leads  to  thd 
admiration  of  whatever  is  wild  and  irregular  in  mafic,  a judicious 
hearer  is  neceffitated  to  feek  for  delight  in  thofe  compofitions,  which, 
as  owing  their  prefent  exiftence  folely  to  their  merit,  mutt,  like  the 
writings  of  the  claflic  authors,  be  looked  on  as  the  ftandards  of  per- 
fettion  ; in  the  grave  and  folemn  ftrains  of  the  moft  celebrated  com- 
pofers  for  the  church,  including  thofe  of  our  own  country,  who  in 
the  opinion  of  the  beft  judges  are  inferior  to  none  f ; or  in  the  gayer 

• Nat.  Hift,  cent.  II.  kSt.  173.  The  Sylva  Sylvarum,  or  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Lord  Bacon,  contains  a great  variety  of  experiments  and  obfervations  tending  to  ex- 
plain the  properties  of  found  and  the  nature  of  harmony.  The  following  judicious 
remark  may  ferve  as  a fpccimcn  of  the  author’s  (kill  in  his  fubjedl,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fhew  his  fentiments  of  harmony,  and  in  what  he  conceived  the  perfedtion 
thereof  to  confift.  4 The  fweeteft  and  beft  harmony  is,  when  every  part  or  inftru- 
4 ment  is  not  heard  by  itfelf,  but  a conflation  of  them  all ; which  requireth  to 
4 ftand  fome  diftance  off,  even  as  it  is  in  the  mixture  of  perfumes,  or  the  taking  of 
4 the  fmells  of  fcveral  flowers  in  the  air.'  Cent.  III.  fe£l.  225. 

f Such  mufic  as  this  has  been  the  delight  of  the  wifeft  men  in  all  ages.  Luther, 
who  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  mufic,  that  he  fcrupled  not,  as  a fcience,  to  rank  it 
next  to  theology,  which  is  ftyled  the  queen  of  the  feiences,  was  often  ufed  to  be  rc- 
c/eated  with  the  finging  of  motets.  Bilhop  Williams,  while  he  was  lord  keeper, 
chofe  to  retain  the  deanery  of  Weftminfter  for  the  fake  of  the  choral  fervice  per- 
formed there  : 4 He  was  loath,’  fays  his  hiftorian,  4 to  ftir  from  that  feat  where  he 
4 had  the  command  of  fuch  exquifite  mufic:’  And  in  a more  particular  manner  the 
fame  perfon  fpeaks  of  the  love  which  that  great  prelate  bore  to  mufic,  for,  fays  he, 

4 that  God  might  be  praifed  with  a chearful  noife  in  his  famftuary,  he  procured 
4 the  fweeteft  mufic  both  for  the  organ  and  voices  of  all  parts  that  ever  was  heard 
4 in  an  Englifh  quire.  In  thofe  days  that  abbey  and  the  Jerufalem  Chamber,  where 
4 he  gave  entertainment,  were  the  volaries  of  the  choiceft  fingers  that  the  land  had 
4 bred.’  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams  by  Hackett,  Bilhop  of  Litch- 
field and  Coventry,  pag.  62,  46.  Milton  has  been  very  explicit  in  declaring 
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and  more  elegant  compofitions,  as  well  inftrumcntal  as  vocal,  of 
others  contrived  for  the  recreation  and  folace,  in  private  affemblies 
and  feled  companies,  of  perfons  competently  (killed  in  the  fcience. 

How  far  remote  that  period  may  be  when  mufic  of  this  kind  (hall 
become  the  objed  of  the  public  choice,  no  one  can  pretend  to  tell : To 
fpcak  of  mufic  for  inftruments,  the  modern  refinements  in  practice, 
and  the  late  improvements  in  the  powers  of  execution  have  placed  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  view : and  it  affords  but  fmall  fatisfa&ion  to  a 
lover  of  the  art  to  refled  that  the  world  is  in  poffeffion  of  fuch  inftru- 
mental  compofitions  as  thofe  of  Corelli,  Bononcini,  Geminiani,  and 
Handel,  when  not  one  principal  performer  in  ten  has  any  relifh  of 
their  excellencies,  or  can  be  prevailed  on  to  execute  them  but  with 
fuch  a degree  of  unfeeling  rapidity,  as  to  deftroy  their  effed,  and  ut- 
terly to  defeat  the  intention  of  the  author.  In  fuch  kind  of  per- 
formance, wherein  not  the  leaft  regard  is  paid  to  harmony  or  expref- 
fion,  we  feek  hi  vain  for  that  mod  excellent  attribute  of  mufic,  its 
power  to  move  the  palfions,  without  which  this  divine  fcience  muff 
be  confidered  in  no  better  a view  than  as  the  means  of  recreation  to  a 
, gaping  crowd,  infenfible  of  its  charms,  and  ignorant  of  its  worth. 

what  kind  of  muGc  delighted  him  moil,  in  the  verfej  entitled  * At  a folemn  mufic.* 
Dr.  Bulby,  the  mailer  of  Weflminftcr-fchool  bad  an  organ,  and  mufic  of  the  moft 
folemn  kind  in  his  houfe  at  the  time  when  choral  fervice  was  throughout  the  king- 
dom forbidden  to  be  performed.  Vide  ante,  pag,  xxiii.  in  not. 
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BOOK  I.  CHAP.  I. 

THERE  is  fcarce  any  confideration  that  affords  greater  occa- 
fion  to  lament  the  inevitable  viciffitude  of  things,  than  the 
obfcurity  in  which  it  involves,  not  only  the  hiftory  and  real 
chara&ers,  but  even  the  difcoveries  of  men.  When  we  confider  the 
various  purfuits  of  mankind,  that  fome  refpedt  merely  the  intereft  of 
individuals,  and  terminate  with  thcmfelves,  while  others  have  for 
their  object  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  the  attainment  and  communi- 
cation of  knowledge,  or  the  improvement  of  ufeful  arts  { we  applaud 
the  latter,  and  reckon  upon  the  advantages  that  pofterity  mull 
derive  from  them : but  this  it  feems  is  in  fome  degree  a falla- 
cious hope  j and,  notwithftanding  the  prefent  improved  Rate  of  learn- 
ing in  the  world,  we  have  rcafon  to  deplore  the  want  of  what  is  loft 
to  us,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  rejoice  in  that  portion  of  knowledge 
which  we  poffefs. 

Whoever  is  inclined  to  try  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  on  the 
fubjeft  of  the  prefent  work,  if  he  does  not  fee  caufe  to  acquiefce  in  it, 
will  at  leaft  be  under  great  difficulties  to  fatisfy  himfelf  how  it  cornea 
to  pafs,  that  feeing  what  miraculous  effedls  have  been  aferibed  to  the 
mufic  of  the  ancients,  we  know  fo  little  concerning  it,  as  not  only  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  ufe  and  application  of  moft  of  their  inftruments, 
but  even  in  a great  meafure  of  their  fyftcm  itfelf. 
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To  fay  that  in  the  general  deluge  of  learning,  when  the  irruptions 
of  barbarous  nations  into  civilized  countries,  the  feats  and  nurferies 
of  fcience,  became  frequent,  mufic,  as  holding  no  fympathy  with 
minds  actuated  by  ambition  and  the  lull  of  empire,  was  neceflarily 
overwhelmed,  is  not  folving  the  difficulty;  for  though  barbarifm  might 
check,  as  it  did,  the  growth  of  this  as  well  as  other  arts,  the  utter  ex- 
tirpation of  it  feems  to  have  been  as  much  then,  as  it  is  now,  impoflible. 
That  conqueft  did  not  produce  the  fame  effedt  on  the  other  arts  is  cer- 
tain ; the  architecture,  the  fculpture,  and  the  poetry  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  though  they  withdrew  for  a time,  were  yet  not  loft,  but 
after  a retirement  of  fome  centuries  appeared  again.  But  what  be- 
came of  their  mufic  is  ftill  a queftion  : the  pyramids,  the  Pantheon, 
the  Hercules  of  Glycon,  the  Grecian  Venus,  the  writings  of  Homer, 
of  Plato,  of  Ariftotle,  and  other  ancients,  are  ftill  in  being;  but  who 
ever  faw,  or  where  are  depofited,  the  compofitions  of  Terpander, 
Timothcus,  or  Phrynis  ? Did  the  mufic  of  thefe,  and  many  other 
men  whom  we  read  of,  confift  of  mere  Energy,  in  the  extemporary 
prolation,  of  folitary  or  accordant  founds  j or  had  they,  in  thofe 
very  early  ages,  any  method  of  notation,  whereby  their  ideas  of 
found,  like  thofe  of  other  fenfible  objedts,  were  rendered  capable  of 
communication  f It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  they  had  not,  when  we 
refledl  on  the  very  great  antiquity  of  the  invention  of  letters;  and  yet 
before  the  time  of  Alypius,  who  lived  A.  C.  1 15,  there  are  no  remain- 
ing evidences  of  any  fuch  thing. 

The  writers  in  that  famous  controverfy  fet  on  foot  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  about  the  compara- 
tive excellence  of  the  ancient  and  modern  learning,  at  lead  thofe 
who  fided  with  the  ancients,  feem  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  difficulty  they  had  to  encounter,  when  they  undertook,  as  fome 
of  them  did,  to  maintain  the  fuperiority  of  the  ancient  over  the  mo- 
dern mufic,  a difficulty  arifing  not  more  from  the  fuppofed  weight  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  argument,  than  from  the  want  of  fufficicnt  Data 
on  their  own.  In  the  comparifon  of  ancient  with  modern  mufic,  it 
was  reafonable  to  expedt  that  the  advocates  for  the  former  fhould  at 
leafthavc  been  able  to  define  it;  butSir  William  Temple,  who  contends 
for  its  fuperiority,  makes  no  fcruplc  to  confcfs  his  utter  incapacity  to 
judge  about  it : ‘ What,  fays  he,  are  become  of  the  charms  of  mufic, 
.*  by  which  men  and  bcafts,  fifties,  fowls,  and  ferpents  were  fo  fre- 
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4 quently  enchanted,  and  their  very  natures  changed  ; by  which  the 
4 pafiions  of  men  are  railed  to  the  greatefl  height  and  violence ; and 
4 then  fo  fuddenly  appealed,  fo  as  they  might  be  juftly  laid  to  be 
* turned  into  lions  or  lambs,  into  wolves  or  into  harts,  by  the  powers 
4 and  charms  of  this  admirable  art  ? ’Tis  agreed  of  all  the  learned 
4 that  the  fcienceof  mufic,  fo  admired  by  the  ancients,  is  wholly  loll 
4 in  the  world,  and  that  what  we  have  now  is  made  up  of  certain 
4 notes  that  fell  into  the  fancy  or  obfervation  of  a -poor  Jriar  in  chant- 
4 ing  his  mattins  : fo  as  thofc  two  divine  excellencies  of  mufic  and 
4 poetry  are  grown  in  a manner  to  be  little  more  but  the  one  fiddling, 

4 and  the  other  rhyming,  and  are  indeed  very  worthy  the  ignorance 
4 of  the  friar,  and  the  barbaroufnefs  of  the  Goths  that  introduced 
4 them  among  us 

Whatever  are  the  powers  and  charms  of  this  admirable  art,  there 
needs  no  farther  proof  than  the  paflage  above-cited,  that  the  author 
of  it  was  not  very  fufceptible  of  them  j for  either  the  learned  of  thefe 
later  times  are  llrangely  miflaken,  or  thofe  certain  notes,  which  he 
fpeaks  fo  contemptuoufly  of,  have,  under  the  management  of  ikilful 
artifts,  produced  effeds  not  much  lefs  wonderful  than  thofe  attributed 
to  the  ancient  mufic.  And  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  in  the  courfe  of  a life  fpent  among  foreigners  of  the 
firfi  rank,  and  at  a time  when  Europe  abounded  with  excellent  mailers, 
mull  have  heard  fuch  mufic,  as,  had  he  had  any  ear  to  appeal  to, 
would  have  convinced  him  that  the  art  had  Hill  its  charms,  and 
thofe  very  potent  ones  too. 

But,  not  to  follow  the  example  of  an  author,  whofe  zeal  for  a fa- 
vourite hypothefis  had  led  him  to  write  on  a fubjed  he  did  not  under- 
Hand,  we  will  proceed  to  trace  the  various  progrefs  of  this  art : its 
progrefs,  it  is  faid,  for  the  many  accounts  of  the  time  of  the  in- 
vention, as  well  as  of  the  inventors  of  mufic,  leave  us  in  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  its  rife.  The  authority  of  poets  is  not  very  refpedable  in 
matters  of  hillory  j and  there  is  hardly  any  other  for  thofe  common 
opinions  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  mufic  to  Orpheus,  to  Amphion, 
Linus,  and  many  others  j unlefs  we  except  that  venerable  dodor  and 
fchoolman  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  afierts,  that  not  mufic  alone,  but 
every  other  fcience,  was  underftood,  and  that  by  immediate  revcla- 

* Eflay  on  the  ancient  and  modern  learning. 
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tion  from  above,  by  the  firft  of  the  human  race.  However,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  mention  the  general  opinions  as  to  the  invention  of 
mufic,  with  this  remark,  that  no  greater  deference  is  due  to  many 
of  them  than  is  paid  to  other  fables  of  the  ancient  poets  and  mytho- 
logies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  vocal  mufic  is  more  ancient  than 
inftrumental,  fincc  mankind  were  endowed  with  voices  before  the 
invention  of  inftruments ; but  the  great  queftion  is,  at  what  time 
they  began  to  frame  a fyftem,  and  this  naturally  leads  to  an  enquiry 
into  the  time  of  the  invention  of  inftruments;  for  if  we  confider  the 
evanefcence  of  found  uttered  by  the  human  voice,  the  notion  of  a 
fyftem  without,  is  at  this  day  not  very  intelligible. 

But  previous  to  any  fuch  enquiry,  we  may  very  reafonably  be 
allowed  the  liberty  of  conjecture,  in  which  if  we  indulge  ourfclves, 
we  cannot  fuppofc  but  that  an  art  fo  fuited  to  our  natures,  and 
adapted  to  our  organs,  as  mufic  is,  mull  be  nearly  as  ancient  as  thofe 
of  Agriculture,  Navigation,  and  numberlefs  other  inventions,  which 
the  ncceflities  of  mankind  fuggelfed,  and  impelled  them  to  purfue  : 
the  defire  of  the  conveniences,  the  comforts,  the  pleafures  of  life, 
is  a principle  little  lefs  adtive  than  that  which  leads  us  to  provide  for 
its  wants;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  even  before  they  had  learned  to 
* go  down  to  the  fea  in  Blips'  that  men  began  to  * handle  the  harp 
and  organ,’  which  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  they  could  do  to  any 
delightful  purpofe,  without  fome  knowledge  of  thofe  harmonica!  re- 
lations and  coincidences  of  found,  which  are  the  offence  of  the  art. 
Such  a knowledge  as  this  we  may  eafily  conceive  was  foon  attained 
by  even  the  earlicfl  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  voices  of  animals, 
the  whillling  of  the  winds,  the  fall  of  waters,  the  conculfion  of 
bodies  of  various  kinds,  not  to  mention  the  melody  of  birds,  as  they 
all  contain  in  them  the  rudiments  of  harmony,  may  eafily  be  fuppofed 
to  have  furnillied  the  minds  of  intelligent  creatures  with  fuch  ideas  of 
found,  as  time,  and  the  accumulated  obfervation  of  fucceeding  ages, 
could  not  fail  to  improve  into  a fyftem  *. 

* Lucretius  fuppofes  that  mankind  took  their  firft  notions  of  mufic  from  the  finging  of 
birds. 

At  liquidas  avium  voces  imitarier  ore 

Ante  fuit  muito,  quant  Iscvia  carmina  cantu 

Concelebrare  homines  portent,  aurcifquc  juvare.  Lib.  V. 

Ant] 
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A reafon  has  already  been  given  to  ftiew  that  the  notion  of  a mufi- 
cal  fyftem  does  neceffarily  prefuppofe  mufical  inftruments ; it 


And  the  fame  poet  has  in  fome  fort  afcertained  the  origin  of  wind  inftruments  in  the 
following  elegant  vcrfcs. 

Et  zephyri  cava  per  calamorum  fibila  primum 
Agrcftcis  docuerc  cavas  inflare  cicutas, 

Inde  minutatim  dulceis  didicerc  querelas, 

Tibia  quas  fundit  digitis  pulfata  canentum.  Ibid. 

Thro’  all  the  woods  they  heard  the  charming  noifc 
Of  chirping  birds,  and  try’d  to  frame  their  voice 
And  imitate.  Thus  birds  inltrufled  man,  # 

And  taught  them  fongs  before  their  art  began  ; 

And  whilit  foft  evening  gales  blew  o’er  the  plains, 

And  (hook  the  founding  reeds,  they  taught  the  fwains. 

And  thus  the  pipe  was  fram’d  and  tuneful  reed.  CREECH. 

Part  of  the  natural  fong  of  the  black-bird  con f: (Is  of  true  diatonic  intervals,  and  i* 
thus  to  be  exprefled  in  mufical  notes. 
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That  of  the  cuckow  is  well  known  to  be  this : 
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Cu  cu,  Co  cu,  Cu  cu. 

And  Kircher,  Mufurg.  lib.  I.  cap.  riv.  has  given  the  fongs  of  other  birds,  which  with 
great  ingenuity  and  induftry  he  had  inveftigated,  as  namely  that  of  the  nightingale,  tho 
quail,  the  parrot,  the  cock  and  hen,  in  the  common  characters  of  mufical  notation. 
Though  that  which  he  gives  of  tbc  common  dunghill  cock  feems  to  be  erroneous,  and  Is 
th  us  to  be  exprefled: 


Z i~p~  5 — 


And  it  may  be  obferved  that  between  the  dunghill  and  bantam  cock  there  is  a diffe- 
rence. for  the  latter  intonates  the  following  founds,  which  coiiftitute  the  interval  of  a 
true  fifth. 


3EOE 


Hi 


The  fong  of  the  hen  at  the  time  of  her  laying,  is  thus  deferibed  by  him  > 

os: 


ill 


« * a -4  o ,-cd 


and  clearly  appears  to  be  an  intonation  of  a major  frith. 
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therefore  becomes  neceflary  to  trace  the  invention  of  fuch  inflruments 
as  are  dillinguiflied  by  the  fimplicity  of  their  conftruttion,  and  whofe 
forms  and  properties  at  this  diftance  of  time  are  mofteafily  to  be  con- 
ceived of,  and  thefe  clearly  feem  to  be  reduced  to  two,  the  lyre  and 
the  pipe. 

The  fame  author  aflerts  that  othor  animals,  and  even  quadrupeds,  articulate  different 
founds  that  have  a mufical  ratio  to  each  other,  as  an  inftancc  whereof  he  mentions  an  ani- 
mal produced  in  America  called  the  Pigritia , or  Sloth,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  cu- 
rious account. 

‘ Before  I fpcak  of  his  voice  1 will  give  a defeription  of  this  whole  animal,  which  thit 

* very  year  I received  from  the  mouth  of  father  Johannes  Torus,  procurator  of  the  pro- 
4 vincc  of  the  new  kingdom  in  America,  who  had  fome  of  thefe  animals  in  his  pofleflion, 
‘ and  made  feveral  trials  of  their  natures  and  properties.  The  figure  of  this  animal  is 
4 uncommon,  they  call  it  Pig'itia,  on  account  of  the  llownefs  of  its  motions.  It  is  of 
4 the  fize  of  a cat,  has  an  ugly  countenance,  and  claws  projc&ing  in  the  likenefs  of  fin- 
4 gets:  it  has  hair  on  the  back  part  of  its  head,  which  covers  its  neck ; it  bruffies  the  vet  y 
‘ ground  with  its  fat  belly,  it  never  rifes  upon  its  feet ; but  moves  forward  fo  (lowly,  that 
‘ it  fcarcc  in  a continued  fpace  advances  above  the  cad  of  a dart  in  even  fifteen  days.  No 
4 one  knows  what  meat  it  feeds  on,  nor  are  they  feen  to  eat ; they  for  the  mod  part  keep  on 

* the  tops  of  trees,  and  are  two  days  afeending  and  as  many  in  defeending.  Moreover,  na- 

* ture  feems  to  have  furnilhed  them  with  two  kinds  of  arms  or  weapons  againd  other  beads 

* and  animals  their  enemies.  Fird  their  feet,  in  which  they  have  fuch  drength,  that  what- 
‘ foever  animal  they  lay  hold  on  they  keep  it  fo  fad,  that  it  is  never  after  able  to  free  itfelf 
4 from  their  nails,  but  it  is  compelled  to  die  through  hunger:  the  other  is,  that  this  bead 
‘ fo  greatly  affects  the  men  that  are  coming  towards  it  by  its  countenance,  that  in  pure 

* companion  they  refrain  from  moleding  it,  and  eafily  perfuade  themfelves  not  to  be  foli- 
‘ citous  about  that  which  nature  has  fubjcfled  to  fo  defencelefs  and  mifcrable  a date  of  body. 
4 The  above-mentioned  father,  in  order  to  make  a trial  of  this,  procured  one  of  thefe  am- 
4 mals  to  be  brought  to  the  college  of  our  fociety  at  Cartbagena  of  the  new  kingdom,  and 
4 threw  a long  pole  under  its  feet,  which  he  immediately  grafped  fo  tenaciouSy,  that  it 
4 would  by  no  means  let  it  go ; the  animal  thus  bound  by  a voluntary  fufpenfion,  was 
4 placed  between  two  beams,  where  he  duck  thus  fufpended  for  forty  days  together,  with- 
4 out  cither  meat,  drink,  or  deep,  having  his  eves  continually  fixed  on  thofe  that  looked 
4 on  him,  whom  he  affe&ed  fo  with  his  forrawful  afpeEt,  that  there  was  fearcc  any  one  that 
4 was  not  touched  with  pity  for  him.  Being  at  length  freed  from  this  long  fufpenfion,  a 
4 dog  was  thrown  to  him,  which  heimmediately  feized  with  his  feet,  and  forcibly  detained 
4 for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  at  the  end  whereof  the  mifcrable  creature  expired,  being 
4 ftmifiied  through  hunger.  This  1 had  from  the  mouth  of  the  above  father.’ 

They  add  moreover  (to  return  to  the  purpofc)  that  this  bead  makes  no  noife  or  cry  but 
in  the  night,  and  that  with  a voice  interrupted  only  by  the  duration  of  a figh  or  femi-paufe. 
It  perfectly  intonates,  as  learners  do,  the  fird  elements  of  mufic,  ui,  re,  mi,  fa,  ft!  la. 
la,  Jil,  fa,  mi,  re,  ut.  afeending  and  defeending  through  the  common  intervals  of  the  fix 
degrees,  infomuch  that  the  Spaniards,  when  they  fird  took  pofleflion  of  thefe  coads,  and 
perceived  fuch  a kind  of  vociferation  in  the  night,  thought  they  heard  men  accudomed  to 
the  rules  of  mufic.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Haul,  for  no  other  rcafon  than  that  it 
repeats  through  every  degree  of  the  interval  of  a fixth  the  found  ha,  ba,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha.  See. 
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ba,  ha,  ha,  hi,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha. 
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The  lyre,  the  mod  confiderable  of  the  two,  and  the  prototype  of 
the  Jidicinal  or  flringed  fpecies,  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  about 
the  year  of  the  world  2000,  by  Mercury,  who  finding  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Nile  a fhell-fifh  of  the  tortoife  kind,  which  an  inunda- 
tion of  that  river  had  depofited  there,  and  obferving  that  the  flefii 
was  already  confumed,  he  took  up  the  back  (hell,  and  hollowing  it, 
applied  firings  to  it*;  though  concerning  the  number  of  firings 
there  is  great  controverfy,  fome  averting  it  to  be  only  three,  and  that 
the  founds  of  the  two  remote  were  acute  and  grave,  and  that  of  the 
intermediate  one  a mean  between  thole  two  extremes  : that  Mercury 
refembled  thofe  three  chords  to  as  many  feafons  of  the  year,  which 
were  all  that  the  Greeks  reckoned,  namely.  Summer,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  afilgning  the  acute  to  the  firfl,  the  grave  to  the  fecond,  and 
the  mean  to  the  third. 

Others  afi’ert  that  the  lyre  had  four  firings ; that  the  interval  between 
the  firfl  and  fourth  was  an  odlave  ; that  the  fccond  was  a fourth  -f- 
from  the  firfl,  and  the  fourth  the  fame  diflancc  from  the  third, 
and  that  from  the  fecond  to  the  third  was  a tone 

Another  clafs  of  writers  contend  that  the  lyre  of  Mercury  had  /even 
firings  : Nicomachus,  a follower  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  chief  of 
them,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  matter  : * The  lyre  made 

* of  the  fhell  was  invented  by  Mercury,  and  the  knowledge  cf  it,  as 
‘ it  was  conflrudled  by  him  of  feven  firings  was  tranfinitted  to  Or- 
« pheus ; Orpheus  taught  the  ufe  of  it  to  Thamyris  and  Linus,  the 

* latter  of  whom  taught  it  to  Hercules,  who  communicated  it  to 

* Amphion  the  Theban,  who  built  the  feven  gates  of  Thebes  to  the 

* feven  firings  of  the  lyre.’  The  fame  author  proceeds  to  relate  * that 

* Orpheus  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  Thracian  women,  and  that 
‘ they  are  reported  to  have  cart  his  lyre  into  the  fea,  which  was  after- 

* Nicomachi  Harmoniccs  Manualis,  lib.  II.  ex  verf.  Meibom,  p.  29. 

+ In  this  anil  all  other  in  (lancet,  where  the  meafures  of  intervals  are  afligned,  it  is  to 
he  obferveil  that  they  include  the  ten  extreme  terms,  in  which  refpefl  the  phrafes  of  mufic 
and  phvfic  agree ; to  this  purpofe  a very  whimfical  but  ingenious  and  learned  writer  on 
mufic  and  many  other  fubjedts,  in  the  laft  century,  namely  Charles  Butler,  thus  fpcaics : 

* As  phyficians  fay  a tertian  ague,  which  yet  comcth  but  every  fecond  day,  and  a quar- 
» tan,  whofeaccefs  is  every  third  day,  (becaufe  they  count  the  firft  fit-day  for  one)  fo  do 

* muficians  call  a third,  a fourth,  and  a fifth  (which  yet  are  but  two,  three,  and  four  notes 

* from  the  ground)  becaufe  they  account  the  ground  itfelf  for  one.’  Principles  of  Mufic,  - 
by  Charles  Butler,  quarto,  Loudon  1636,  pag.  52,  in  not. 

I Betti  us  de  Mufica,  lib.  I.  pag.  20. 

* wards 
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* worth  thrown  up  at  Antifia,  a city  of  Lcfbos;  that  certain  fifliers 

* finding  it,  they  brought  it  to  Terpander,  who  carried  it  to  Egypt,  ex- 

* quifitely  mprovcd,  and  filewing  it  to  the  Egyptian  priefts,  affumed 

* to  himfelf  the  honour  of  its  invention 

And  with  rcfpott  to  the  form  of  the  ancient  lyre,  as  little  agree- 
ment is  to  be  found  among  authors  as  about  the  number  of  firings  j 
the  teft  evidences  concerning  it  are  the  reprefentations  of  that  inftru- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  ancient  ftatuesof  Apollo,  Orpheus,  and  others, 
on  bafs  reliefs,  antique  marbles,  medals  and  gems  T ; but  of  thefe 
it  mull  be  confefied  that  they  do  not  all  favour  the  fuppofition 
that  it  was  originally  formed  of  a tortoife  fiiell ; though  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  faid,  that  as  none  of  thofe  monuments  can  pretend 
to  fo  high  an  antiquity  as  the  times  to  which  we  affign  the  invention 
of  the  lyre,  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  exhibitions  of  that  infiru- 
ment  in  a ftate  of  improvement,  and  therefore  arc  no  evidence  of 
its  original  form.  Galilei  mentions  a ftatue  of  Orpheus  in  the 
Palazzo  de  Medici,  made  by  the  Cavalier  Bandinelli,  in  the  left  hand 
whereof  is  a lyre  of  this  figure  J. 


• Nicom.  lib.  II.  pag.  29. 

t Mcrfennus  de  lnflrumentis  Harmonicis,  lib.  I.  pag.  7.  Vincentio  Galilei  Dialogo 
della  Mufica  Antica e Moderaa,  pag.  125.  Athanafius  Kirchcr  Mufurgia  univerfalis,  lib.  II. 
cap.  vi.  f iii. 
t Galilei,  12  9. 
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He  alfo  cites  a paflage  from  Philoftratus,  importing  that  the  lyre 
was  made  of  the  horns  of  a goat,  from  which  Hyginius  undertook 
thus  to  delineate  it. 


Merfennus  fays  that  by  means  of  his  friends  Naudi  and  Gaffarel,  he 
had  obtained  from  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  drawings  of  fundry 
ancient  inftruments  from  coins  and  marbles;  among  many  which  he 
has  given,  are  thefc  of  the  lyre : the  firfl  is  apparently  a part  of  a tortoife- 
Ibell,  the  other  he  fays  is  part  of  the  head  with  the  horns  of  a bull. 
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The  above-cited  authors  mention  alfo  a Pleflrum,  of  about  a fpan 
in  length,  made  of  the  lower  joint  of  a goat’s  leg ; the  ufe  whereof 
was  to  touch  the  firings  of  the  lyre,  as  appeared  to  Galilei  by  fevcral 
ancient  bafs-reliefs  and  other  fculpturcs  difeovered  at  Rome  in  his 
time. 

Kircher  has  prefixed  as  a frontifpiece  to  the  fecond  tome  of  the 
Mufurgia,  a reprefentation  of  a ftatue  in  the  Matthei  garden  near 
Rome,  of  Apollo  (landing  on  a circular  pcdeftal,  whereon  are  carved 
in  bafi'o  relievo  a great  variety  of  ancient  mufical  inflruments.  But 
the  mod  perfect  reprefentation  of  the  lyre  is  the  infirument  in  the 
hand  of  the  above  datue,  which  is  of  the  form  in  which  the  lyre  is 
mod  ufually  delineated.  Vide  Mufurg.  tom.  I.  pag.  $36  *. 

The  Pipe,  the  original  and  mod  fimple  of  wind  indruments,  is 
faid  to  have  been  formed  of  the  fliank-bone  of  a crane,  and  the  in- 
vention thereof  is  aferibed  to  Apollo,  Pan,  Orpheus,  Linus,  and 
many  others.  Marfyas,  or  as  others  fay,  Silenus,  was  the  fird  that 
joined  pipes  of  different  lengths  together  with  wax;  but  Virgil  fays, 

• Ifaac  Voflius,  a bigotted  admirer  of  the  ancients,  de  Poemat.  cant,  et  virib.  Rythm. 
pag.  97,  contends  that  hardly  any  of  thefe  remaining  monuments  of  antiquity  are  in  fuch 
a Rate  as  to  warrant  any  opinion  touching  the  form  of  the  ancient  lyre.  He  (peaks  indeed 
of  two  llatues  of  Apollo  in  the  garden  of  his  Britannic  majeftv  at  London,  in  the  year 
1673,  (probably  the  Privy  Garden  behind  the  then  palace  of  Whitehall)  each  bolding  a 
lyre ; and  as  neither  of  thefe  indruments  was  then  in  the  lead  mutilated,  he  confiders 
them  as  true  and  perfefl  reprefentations  of  the  ancient  cythara  or  lyre,  in  two  forms,  and 
has  thus  delineated  and  deferibed  them. 


A The  bridge  over  which  die  chords  arc  llrttchcd. 

B The  chordotonum,  ftom  w hich  the  chords  proceed. 

C C The  cchei,  made  of  brafs,  and  affixed  to  the  bridge  to  cncrcafc  the  found. 

I)  The  bridge  as  in  the  former  figure. 

Pan 
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Pan  primos  calamos  C(ra  conjungere  plures 
Injiituit.  * 

forming  thereby  an  inftrument,  to  which  Ifidore,  bifliop  of  Seville 
gives  the  name  of  Pandorium,  and  others  that  of  Syringa,  and  which 
is  frequently  reprefcnted  in  colle&ions  of  antiquities  -{-. 

As  to  the  inftruments  of  the  pulfatile  kind,  fuch  as  are  the  Drum, 
and  many  others,  they  can  hardly  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  muft- 
cal  inftruments  ; inafmuch  as  the  founds  they  produce  are  not  re- 
ducible to  any  fyftem,  though  the  meafure  and  duration  or  fucccflion 
of  thofc  founds  is  ; which  is  no  more  than  may  be  faid  of  many 
founds,  which  yet  are  not  deemed  mulical. 

Such  are  the  accounts  that  arc  left  us  of  the  invention  of  the  in- 
ftruments above-mentioned,  which  it  is  neceflary  to  make  the  bafts 
of  an  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  a fyftem,  rather  than  the  Harp,  the 
Organ,  and  many  others  mentioned  in  facred  writ,  whofc  invention 
was  earlier  than  the  times  above  referred  to,  becaufe  their  refpedtive 
forms  are  known  even  at  this  time  of  day  to  a tolerable  degree  of 
precilion  : a lyre  confiding  of  firings  extended  over  the  concave  of  a 
fticll,  or  a pipe  with  a few  equidiftant  perforations  in  it,  are  inftru- 
ments we  can  eafily  conceive  of;  and  indeed  the  many  remaining  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  leave  us  in  very  little  doubt  about  them  ; but  there 
is  no  medium  through  which  we  can  deduce  the  figure  or  conftruc- 
tion  of  any  of  the  inftruments  mentioned  either  in  the  Pentateuch,  or 
the  lefs  ancient  parts  of  facred  hiftory;  and  doubtlefs  the  tranflators 
of  thofc  pafiagcs  of  the  Old  Teftament,  where  the  names  of  mufical 
inftruments  occur,  after  due  deliberation  on  the  context,  found  them- 
fclves  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  rendering  thofe  names  by  fuch  terms 
as  would  go  the  neareft  to  excite  a correfpondent  idea  in  their  readers  : 
fo  that  they  would  be  grofsly  miftaken  who  ftiould  imagine  that  the 
organ,  handled  by  thofe  of  whom  Jubal  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
father  £,  any  way  refembled  the  inftrument  now  known  among  us 
by  that  name. 

Thofe  accounts  which  give  the  invention  of  the  lyre  to  Mercury, 
agree  alfo  in  afcribing  to  him  a fyftem  adapted  to  it ; though  with 

* Eclog.  II.  vcr.  32. 

t Vide  Mcrfen.  de  Inftrum.  Harmon,  lib.  II.  pag.  73. 
t Gcncfis,  ch.  iv.  vcr.  21. 
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refped  to  the  nature  of  that  fyftem,  as  alfo  to  the  number  of  firings 
of  which  the  lyre  confifted,  there  is  a great  diverfity  of  opinions  ; and 
indeed  the  fettling  the  firft  of  thefe  quefiions  would  go  near  to  deter- 
mine the  other.  Boetius  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  lyre  of 
Mercury  had  only  four  firings;  and  adds,  that  the  firft  and  the  fourth 
made  a diapafon ; that  the  middle  difiance  was  a tone,  and  the  ex- 
tremes a diapente  *. 

Zarlino,  following  Boetius,  adopts  his  notion  of  a tetrachord, 
and  is  more  particular  in  the  explanation  of  it  -j- ; his  words 
are  as  follow;  * From  the  firft  firing  to  the  fecond  was  a diatefle- 

* ron  or  a fourth;  from  the  fecond  to  the  third  was  a tone ; and 

* from  the  third  to  the  fourth  was  a diatefieron  ; fo  that  the  firft  with 
‘ the  fecond,  and  the  third  with  the  fourth,  contained  a diatefieron; 

* the  firft  with  the  third,  and  the  fecond  with  the  fourth,  a dia- 

* pente  or  fifth.’  Admitting  all  which,  it  is  clear  that  the  firft  and 
fourth  firings  muft  have  conftituted  a diapafon. 


It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  above  diagram  is  ufed  by  Boetius,  and 
is  adopted  by  Zarlino,  Kirchcr,  and  many  other  writers  J;  but  that 
though  the  application  of  the  letters  C.  G.  F.  C.  in  one  edi- 
tion of  Boetius,  is  plainly  intended  to  fhew  that  the  firings  im- 
mediately below  them  were  fuppofed  to  correfpond  with  thofe 
notes  in  our  fyftem,  yet  the  authors  who  follow  Boetius  have 
not  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  them  ; and  indeed  there  is  great 
reafon  to  rejett  them;  for  in  the  tarlicr  editions  of  Boetius  dc 
Mufica,  the  diagram  above  given  is  without  letters.  It  feems  as  if 

* Dc  Mufica,  lib. I.  cap.  20.  Bontcmpi,  48. 

+ Ii’titutioni  Harmoniche,  pag.  ;a. 

T Vide  Boedus  dc  Mufica,  lib.  I.  cap.  20.  Kirchcr,  Mufurgia  univetfalis,  tom.  I. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  Zarlino  litis.  Harmon,  pag.  jj,  75. 

Glareanus, 


G Triffr*  

8 Lychanos 

_9  Parhypate  Meson 
12  Parhypate  Hypafort 
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Glareanus,  who  afliBed  in  the  publication  of  the  Bal'd  edition  of  that 
author,  in  1570,  thought  he  fhould  make  the  fyRem  more  intelligi- 
ble by  the  addition  of  thofc  letters  ; but  there  is  no  ground  to  fuppofe 
that  the  Mercurian  lyre,  admitting  it  to  confiB  of  four  firings,  was* 
fo  conftru&ed. 

Bontempi,  an  author  of  great  credit,  relying  on  Nicomachus 
fufpedts  the  relation  of  Boetius,  as  to  the  number  of  the  firings 
of  the  Mercurian  lyre;  and  farther  doubts  whether  the  fyflcm  of  a 
diapalon,  as  it  is  above  made  out,  did  really  belong  to  it  or  not;  and 
indeed  his  fufpicions  feem  to  be  well  grounded;  for,  fpeaking  of  this 
fyRem,  he  fays  that  none  of  the  Greek  writers  fay  any  thing  about  it, 
and  that  the  notion  of  its  formation  feems  to  be  founded  on  a difeo- 
very  made  by  Pythagoras,  who  lived  about  500  years  before  Chrill,  of 
which  a very  particular  relation  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place ; and 
farther  to  fhew  how  quellionable  this  notion  is,  he  quotes  the  very 
words  of  Nicomachus  before-cited,  concluding  with  a modefl  in- 
terpofition  of  his  own  opinion,  which  is  that  the  lyre  of  Mercury  had 
three  Brings  only,  and  was  thus  conftituted  *. 


Interval  of  a tone. 


Interval  of  a hemitonc. 


G 

F 

E 


However,  notwithflanding  the  reafbns  of  the  above  author,  the 
received  opinion  feems  to  have  been  that  the  lyre  confided  of  four 
Brings,  tuned  to  certain  concordant  intervals,  which  intervals  were 
undoubtedly  at  firB  adjuBed  by  the  ear  ; but  nevertheless  had  their 
foundation  in  principles  which  the  inventor  was  not  aware  of,  though 
what  that  tuning  was,  is  another  fubjeft  of  controverfy.  Succeeding 
ipuficians  are  faid  to  have  given  a name  to  each  of  thefe  four  Brings, 
which  names,  though  they  are  not  exprefiive  of  the  intervals,  are  to 
be  adopted  in  our  enquiry  after  a fyBem:  to  the  firB  or  mod  grave 
was  given  the  name  of  Hypate,  or  principal;  the  fecond  was  called 
Parhypate,  viz.  next  to  Hypate ; the  third  was  called  Paranete,  and 
the  fourth  Nete,  which  fignifies  lowed ; it  is  obfervablc  here,  that 


* Hift.  Mufic.  png.  49. 


it 
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it  Teems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  ancients  to  give  the  more 
grave  tones  the  uppermoft  place  in  the  lcale,  contrary  to  the  moderns, 
by  whom  we  are  to  undcrftand  all  who  fucceeded  the  grand  reforma- 
tion of  mufic  by  Guido,  in  the  eleventh  century,  of  which  there  will 
be  abundant  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter. 

The  feveral  names  above-mentioned  exhibit  the  lyre  in  a very 
fimple  Hate,  viz.  as  confiding  of  four  firings,  having  names  from 
whence  neither  terms  nor  intervals  can  be  inferred. 

• HYP  ATE ' 

PARHYPATE 

* PARANETE ’ 

NETE 


Thofe  who  fpeak  of  the  lyre  in  the  manner  above-mentioned, 
feem  to  imagine  that  its  compafs  included  two  diatelTcrons  or  fourths, 
which  being  conjoined,  extended  to  a feventh,  differing  from  that 
of  Boetius,  in  that  his  diateflerons,  being  feparated  by  a tone,  took  in 
the  extent  of  an  odtave,  and  thereby  formed  a diapafon.  They  pro- 
ceed to  relate  farther,  that  Chorebus,  the  fon  of  Atys  king  of  Lydia, 
added  a fifth  firing,  which  he  placed  between  Parhypatc  and  Para- 
nete.calling  it,from  its  middle  fituation,  Mefe,  that  Hyagnis.a  Phry- 
gian, added  a fixth,  which  he  placed  between  Mefe  and  Parhypatc ; 
this  firing  he  called  Lychanos,  a word  fignifying  the  indicial  finger, 
viz.  that  on  the  left  hand,  next  the  thumb : and  laftly  fay  thefe 
writers,  Terpander  added  a feventh  firing,  which  he  placed  between 
Mefe  and  Parancte,  and  called  Paramcfc:  the  lyre,  thus  improved, 
included  a feptenary,  or  fyftem  of  feven  terms,  difpofed  in  the  fol- 
lowing order. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE  fyftem  above  exhibited  was  the  Heptachord  Synetnmenon  of 
the  Greeks  5 it  confided  of  two  tetrachords  or  fourths,  conjoined, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  middle  term  was  the  end  of  the  one,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  other;  and  as  the  laft  firing  was  added  by  Terpander, 
the  fyftem  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  name,  and  confidered  as  the 
fecond  ftate  of  the  lyre. 

Here  then  we  may  difcern  the  foundation  of  a fyfiem,  viz.  a fuc- 
ceffion  of  feven  founds,  including  two  tetrachords,  conjoined,  by 
having  the  Mefe  or  middle  term  common  to  both,  thus  reprefent- 
ed  by  Glareanus  in  his  edition  of  Boetius,  lib.  i.  cap.  20. 


The  Teeming  perfection  of  this  fyftem,  as  alfo  the  confideration 
that  in  mufical  progreflion  every  eighth  found  is  but  the  replicate  of 
its  unifon,  has  ferved  to  confirm  an  opinion  that  there  is  fomewhat 
myfterious  in  the  number  feven : to  fay  the  truth,  for  different  reafons 

an 
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an  equal  degree  of  perfection  has  been  afcribed  to  almoft  every  other 
of  the  digits : the  number  four  was  greatly  reverenced  by  Pythagoras 
and  his  difciplcs,  as  that  of  three  is  at  this  day  by  many  Chriftians. 
Seven  and  nine  multiplied  into  themfclves  make  fixty-three  commonly 
eftcemed  the  grand  clima&eric  of  our  lives  j the  ground  offuperftitiouS 
fears  in  perfons  of  middle  age,  and  the  fubjeCt  of  much  learned  difqui- 
fition  : and  there  is  now  extant  a treatife  in  folio,  intituled,  Myjiicds 
numerorum  Jigiaficationis , written  by  one  Peter  Bongus,  and  published 
at  Bergamo,  in  the  year  1585 ; the  foie  end  whereof  is  to  unfold  thfc 
myfteries,  and  explain  the  properties  of  certain  numbers  ; and  who- 
ever has  the  curiofity  to  fearch  after  fo  inlignificant  a work,  will  find 
that  in  the  judgment  of  its  author  this  of  Seven  is  intituled  to  a kind 
of  pre-eminence  over  almoft  every  other  number. 

Had  thefe  opinions  of  numerical  myftery  no  better  a foundation 
than  the  fuffrage  of  aftrologcrs,  they  would  hardly  deferve  confuta- 
tion, even  though  perhaps  in  the  cafe  of  errors  fo  glaring,  to  expofc 
is  to  deteCt  them;  but  when  we  find  them  maintained  not  only  by 
men  of  found  underftandings,  but  by  the  griiveft  philofoplicrs,  they 
become  matter  of  importance  ; at  lead  there  is  fomewhdt  of  curiofity 
in  obferving  the  extravagancies  of  an  heated  imagination,  and  mark- 
ing the  abfurdities  that  a favourite  hypothefis  W'ill  frequently  lead 
men  into. 

There  is  not  perhaps  a more  pregnant  inftance  of  this  kind,  or  of 
the  mifapplication  of  learned  induftry,  than  the  work  above-men- 
tioned ; as  a proof  whereof  the  following  chapter  is  feledtcd,  as  well 
by  way  of  fpecimen  of  the  manner  of  rcafoning  ufual  among  writers 
ofhisclafs,  as  to  explain  the  properties  of  the  number  feven,  the 
only  one  which  we  are  here  concerned  to  enquire  about.  If  the  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  its  perfection  are  not  fo  conclufive  as  might  be 
expeCted,  the  reader  may  reft  allured  that  they  are  fomc  of  the  beft 
that  have  yet  been  adduced  for  the  purpofe. 

* The  number  Seven,’  fays  this  learned  author,  * has  a wonder- 

* ful  property,  for  it  neither  begets  nor  is  begotten,  as  the  reft  are, 
‘ by  any  of  the  numbers  within  ten,  wherefore  philofophcrs  refemble 

* it  to  the  ruler  or  governor  of  all  things,  who  neither  moves  nor  is 

* moved.  Philolaus  the  Pythagorean,  no  ignoble  author,  teftifies 
4 thus,  and  writes  that  the  eternal  God  is  permanent,  void  of  mo- 

* lion,  fimilar  to  himfelf,  and  different  from  others ; and  Boetius  has 

6 ‘a  paf- 
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* a pallage  much  to  the  fame  purpofe.  The  idea  of  virginity  had 

* fuch  a relation  to  the  number  Seven,  that  it  was  alfo  named  Pallas  j 
‘ and  the  Pythagoreans,  initiated  in  her  rites,  compare  the  virgin 

* Minerva  to  that  number,  feeing  (he  was  not  born,  but  fprung  from 

* the  head  of  Jupiter.  God  relied  on  the  Seventh  day,  wherefore  it  is 

* named  Sabbath,  a word  fignifying  reft.  The  Seventh  petition  of 

* the  Lord’s  Prayer  is,  deliver  us  from  evil ; becaufe  the  number 

* Seven  denotes  reft,  and  all  evil  being  removed  from  man,  he  refts 

* in  good  ; and  farther,  the  feventh  day  or  fabbath  reprefents  death, 

* or  the  reft  of  the  foul  from  worldly  labours.  In  Seven  days  after 

* Noah  entered  the  ark  the  flood  began  : in  the  Apocalypfe  Seven 

* trumpets  are  mentioned : Job  fpeaks  of  the  vifitation  of  fix  tribu- 

* lations,  which  fix  fucceeding  days  brought  on  him,  but  on  the 

* Seventh  no  harm  could  touch  the  juft : God  blelTed  only  the 

* Seventh  day,  wherefore  the  number  Seven  is  attributed  to  the 

* Holy  Ghoft,  without  whom  there  is  no  blefiing.  This  St.  John 

* proves,  when  in  the  Apocalypfe  he  calls  the  Seven  horns  and  the 

* Seven  eyes  the  Seven  fpirits  of  God.  The  fever  left  the  fon  of  Re- 
' gulas,  according  to  St.  John,  at  the  Seventh  hour.  Elilha  breathed 

* Seven  times  on  the  dead  man.  Chrift  after  his  refurredion  feafted 

* with  Seven  difciples  j and  Seven  brothers  were  fent  to  baptize 

* Cornelius.  The  Seven  hairs  of  Sampfon  j Seven  golden  candle- 

* flicks : and  in  Leviticus  command  was  given  to  fprinklc  the  blood, 

* and  oil  Seven  times.  The  Seven  liars  in  the  bear;  the  Seven  prin- 

* cipal  angels  who  rule  the  world  under  God,  and  have  charge  of  the 

* Seven  planets,  as  namely,  Horophiel  the  fpirit  of  Saturn,  Anael  the 
'•  fpirit  of  Venus,  Zachariel  of  Jupiter,  Raphael  of  Mercury,  Sama'el 
■*  of  Mars,  Gabriel  of  the  moon,  and  Michael  the  fpirit  of  the  fun. 

‘ The  moon  changes  its  form  Seven  times,  and  completes  its  courfe 

* in  twenty-eight  days,  which  is  the  fum  of  the  number  Seven,  and 

* all  the  numbers  under  it,  Jofephus  writes  that  a certain  river  in 

* Syria  is  dry  for  fix  days,  and  full  on  the  Seventh.  Farther,  the  great 
■*  artift  did  not  only  dignify  the  heavens,  but  he  alfo  adorned 

* with  the  number  Seven  his  favourite  creature  man,  who  has 

* feven  inward  parts,  or  bowels,  ftomach,  heart,  lungs,  milt,  liver, 
reins,  and  bladder  j and  feven  exterior,  as  head,  back,  belly, 

* two  hands,  and  two  feet.  There  are  Seven  obje&s  of  fight,  as 

* body,  diftance,  figure,  magnitude,  colour,  motion,  and  reft  : and 

Von.  I.  D ' Seven 
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* Seven  fpecies  of  colour,  taking  in  the  two  extremes  of  white  and 
‘ black,  viz.  yellow,  (ky-blue,  green,  purple,  and  red.  No  one 

* can  without  eating  live  after  the  Seventh  day.  Phyficians- reckon 
‘ ten  times  Seven  years  to  be  the  period  of  human  life,  which  Ilippo- 

* crates  divides  into  Seven  ftages.  The  ancient  lyre,  ufed  bolh  by 

* Orpheus  and  Amphion,  had  only  Seven  chords,  anfvvering,  as  it  is 

* faid,  to  the  Seven  gates  of  Thebes.  Every  Seventh  daughter,  no 
‘ fon  coming  between,  hath,  by  virtue  of  the  number  Seven  as  I 
‘ imagine,  a great  power  in  eafing  the  pains  of  child-birth  : and 

* every  Seventh  fon,  no  daughter  coming  between,  has  the  power  of 

* curing  the  feurvy  and  leprofy  by  the  bare  touch ; fo  that  difeafes; 

‘ incurable  by  phyficians,  are  curable  by  the  virtue  contained  in  the 

* number  Seven.  A right-angled  triangle  iscondituted  of  the  Tides  three; 

* four,  five,  but  three  and  four  contain  the  right  angle,  which  is  perfec- 

* tion  itfelf,  and  therefore  their  fum  feven,  mull  as  a number  be  moll 

* perfeft.  Every  adtive  body  has  three  dimenfions,  length,  breadth; 

‘ and  thicknefs,  and  thefe  have  four  extremes,  point,  line,  furface; . 

* and  foil'd,  and  thefe  together  make  up  the  number  Seven.’ 

By  fuch  arguments  as  thefe  do  many  of  the  mulical  writers  endea- 
vour to  excite  a myderious  reverence  for  that  number  which  is  con* 
felTedly  the  limits  of  a fyftem,  as  far  as  it  goes,  perfect  in  its  kind ; in 
anfwer  to  which  it  may  be  (aid,  that  this  fuperftitious  regard  for  certain 
numbers  feems  to  be  very  defervedly  ranked  among  thofe  vulgar  and 
common  errors,  which  it  is  profefiedly  the  end  of  a very  learned  and 
judly  celebrated  publication  of  the  lad  century  to  refute,  wherein  it 
is  faid,  that  * with  refpedl  to  any  extraordinary  power  or  fecret  virtue 

* attending  the  number  fixty-three,  or  any  other,  a ferious  reader  will 

* hardly  find  any  thing  that  may  convince  his  judgment,  or  any  far* 

* ther  perfuade  than  the  lenity  of  his  belief,  or  pre-judgment  of  rea- 
‘ fon  inclineth 

But  to  return  from  this  digrefiion:  the  rudiments  of  the  prefent 
greater  mufical  fydem  are  difcernible  in  that  of  a feptenary,  adjuded, 
as  we  are  told,  by  Terpander,  in  the  form  above  declared  j and  as  to 
the  intervals  of  which  it  was  condituted,  modern  authors  have  not 
fcrupled  to  afiert  that  they  were  precifcly  the  fame  as  thofe  contained 
in  a double  diatefl'eron,  according  to  the  prefent  practice;  the  con- 

/ • Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Enquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors,  173. 
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fequence  whereof  muft  be,  that  each  of  the  two  tetrachords,  of  which 
the  above  i'yftem  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed,  confifted  of  a he- 
mitone  and  two  tones  j which  will  be  readily  conceived  by  fuch  as 
refledt,  that  in  the  paflage  cither  upwards  or  downwards  from  any  given 
note  to  its  fourth,  in  that  progrefiion  which  is  moil  grateful  to  the 
car,  thofe  intervals  muft  neceflarily  occur.  Perfuaded  of  the  truth 
of  this  fuppofition,  fucceeding  muficians  have  ventured  to  apply  the 
modern  method  of  notation  to  the  terms  of  the  ancients,  and  are 
pretty  well  agreed  that  the  term  Mefe  anfwered  to  a,  or  la,  in  our 
fcale.  Taking  this  for  granted, the  fyftem  of  Terpandcr  will  appear 
an  the  following  form. 


SYSTEM  of  TERPANDER. 

Hypate 

Hemitone 
Parbypate 
Tone 
Lychanos 
Tone 
Mefe 

Hemitone 
Paramefe 
Tone 
Parfuiete 
Tone 
Nete 

But  here  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  though,  as  has  been  faid, 
it  was  the  pradlice  with  the  ancients  to  give  the  grave  tones  the 
uppermoft,  and  the  more  acute  the  lowermoft  place  in  their  fcale*, 
which  they  might  very  properly  do,  if,  as  there  is  the  grcatcft  reafon 

• Vincentio  Galilei,  Dialog,  della  Mufica,  pag,  1 13.  Francifcus  Salinas  de  Mufica, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 
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to  believe,  their  mufic  was  folitary,  and  they  were  Grangers  to  the 
art  of  combining  founds  in  confonance.  Yet  the  moderns,  imme- 
diately on  the  making  that  moil  important  difeovery,  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  differ  from  them,  and  accordingly  wc  now  place  the  grave 
tones  at  the  bottom,  and  the  acute  at  the  top  of  our  fcalc  * j the 
condquence  of  this  diverfity  has  been,  that  whenever  any  of  the 
modern  authors  have  taken  occafion  to  exhibit  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  ancient  Greek  fcale,  they  have  done  it  in  their  own  way, 
placing  Hypate  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  j and  this  will  be  the 
method  we  fhall  obferve  for  the  future. 

Great  confufion  has  arifen  among  the  writers  on  mufic,.  in  refpedt 
to  the  order  of  the  feveral  additions  to  the  fydem  of  Terpander.- 
That  it  was  perfe&ed  by  Pythagoras  will  be  related  in  due  time 
but  the  eagernefs  of  mod  authors  to  explain  the  improvements  made 
by  him,  has  betrayed  them  into  the  error  of  confounding  the  two 
fydems  together,  whereby  they  have  rendered  their  accounts  unin- 
telligible. Boctius  has  erred  in  this  refpedt;  and  Bontempi,  a mo- 
dern Italian,  notwithdanding  he  profeffes  to  have  followed  the  Greek 
writers,  more  particularly  Nicomachus,  has  made  the  fame  midakcj 
for  in  every  one  of  the  reprefentations  of  the  improved  fydem  of 
Terpander  which  he  has  given,  is  contained  an  exhibition  of  the 
Synemmenon  or  conjunct  tctrachord,  which  before  the  invention  of 
the  Dieaeugmenon  or  disjunct  tetrachord  by  Pythagoras,  could  have 
no  exidence.  Pie  indeed  confefles  as  much  when  he  admits  that  the 
didinftion  imported  by  its  name  was  rather  potential  than  actual-,  or,, 
as  we  perhaps  diould  fay,  rather  contingent  than  abfolute.  To  refute 
this  error  it  is  neceffary  in  fome  fort  to  adopt  it,  and  proceed  after 
Bontempi  to  deferibe  what  he  calls  the  fird  addition  to  the  fydem  of 
Terpander.  His  words  are  nearly  thefe. 

* To  the  lyre  of  feven  drings,  forming  aconjumd  tfctrachord,  were 

* added  two  tetrachords  ; the  mod  grave  was  joined  to  that  tetrachord, 

* which  for  its  graved,  or,  to  ufe  the  modern  method  of  pofition,  its 

* lowed  found,  had  Hypate,  and  the  mod  acute  tetrachord  was 

* joined  to  that  which  for  its  mod  acute  found  had  Nete  : the  acuter 

* of  thefe  two  additional  tetrachords,  from  its  fituation  named  hyper- 

* boleon,  proceeded  from  Nete  by  three  other  terms,  viz.  Trite,  Para- 

* nete,  and  Nete,  to  each  whereof  was  given  the  epithet  Hyperbo- 


» Bontemp.  ji,  52. 
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* Icon,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  founds  denoted  by  the  fame 
4 names  in  the  primitive  feptenary.  The  other  of  the  additional 

* tetrachords,  which  began  from  Mefe,  was  called  Synemmenon  or 

* conjunft,  and  proceeded  likewife  by  the  fame  terms  of  Trite,  Para- 
4 nete,  and  Nete  ; and  each  of  thefe  had,  for  the  reafon  juft  given, 
4 the  epithet  of  Synemmenon,  as  in  the  following  figure  appears.’ 

ADDITION  I.  to  the  SYSTEM  of  TERPANDER. 
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It  is  obfervable  in  the  above  feheme,  that  between  the  Synemme- 
non tctrachord  and  that  marked  B,  which  was  originally  a part  of  the 
fyftem  ofTerpander,  there  is  not  the  leaft  difference  : the  interval 
of  a hemitonc  between  a and  b being  common  to  both  j of  what  ufe 
then  this  auxiliary  tetrachord  was,  or  how  it  became  neccfiary  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  by  the  epithet  Synemmenon  or  conjoined,  from  that 
which  as  yet  had  never  been  disjoined,  is  hard  to  conceive  ; the  only 
addition  therefore  that  we  contider  is  that  of  the  Hyperboleon  tetra- 
chord, which  increaled  the  number  of  terms  to  ten,  as  above  is 
fhewn  : however,  after  all,  as  the  lyre  thus  limited  to  the  compafs 
of  a mulical  tenth,  reaching  from  E to  g,  was  not  commenfuratc  in 

general 
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general  to  the  human  voice,  a farther  extenGon  of  it  was  found  ne- 
cdfary  5 and  another  tetrachord  was  added  to  this,  which  began  at 
Hypate  in  the  former  fyftem,  and  proceeded  by  a repetition  of  the 
fame  terms  as  that  did,  with  the  addition  of  hypaton.  This  addition 
begat  alfo  a diftindtion  in  the  terms  of  the  tetrachord,  to  which  it 
had  been  joined  ; which,  to  fliew  their  relation  to  the  Mefe,  had  each 
of  them  the  adjundt  of  mefon,  and  the  tetrachord  to  which  they  be- 
longed was  thence  railed  the  tetrachord  mefon.  This  laft  addition 
of  the  tetrachord  Hypaton  incrcafcd  the  number  of  terms  to  thirteen, 
in  which  were  included  four  conjundt  tetrachords,  the  Mefe  being 
the  feventh  from  each  extreme,  and  carried  the  fyftem  down  to  Bj 
though  to  fhew  that  hypate  Hypaton  was  a hemitone  below  Parhy- 
pate  or  C,  the  Italians  generally  denote  it  by  the  charadler  [-]. 


ADDITION  II.  to  the  SYSTE M of  TERPANDER. 
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In  this  diagram  alfo  the  Synemmenon  Tetrachord  is  inferted  : we 
forbear  to  repeat  the  reafons  againft  connecting  it  with  the  fyftem  of 
Terpander,  with  which  it  feems  abfolutely  incompatible,  and  (hall 
hereafter  endeavour  to  (hew  when  and  how  the  invention  of  it  became 
neceflary,  and  what  particular  ends  it  feems  calculated  to  anfwer. 
In  order  to  this  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  fyftem,  improved  even 
to  the  degree  above  related,  wanted  much  of  perfection:  it  is  evident 
that  the  lower  found  Hypate  hypaton,  or  as  we  (hould  now  call  it, 
B c,  was  a hemitone  below  C,  and  that  b,  which  in  the  order  of 
fucceflion  upwards  was  the  eighth  term,  was  a whole  tone  below  the 
term  next  above  it,  confequently  it  was  a hemitone  (hort  of  a complete 
mufical  oCtave  or  diapafon  ; to  remedy  this  defcCt,  as  alfo  for  divers 
other  reafons,  Pythagorases  faid  to  have  reverted  to  the  primitive 
fyftem  of  a feptenary,  and  with  admirable  fagacity,  by  interpoling  a 
tone  in  the  middle  of  the  double  tetrachord,  to  have  formed  the 
fyftem  of  a Diapafon  or  OCtochord. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  particulars  of  this  and  other 
improvements  of  Pythagoras  in  mufic,  and  the  wonderfal  difeovery 
made  by  him  of  the  proportions  of  mufical  founds,  it  may  be  proper 
to  take  notice  of  two  variations'in  the  feptenary,  introduced  by  a 
philofopher,  and  a difciple  of  Pythagoras,  named  Philolaus  j the  one 
whereof,  for  ought  we  can  difeover,  feems  to  have  been  but  very  in- 
con(iderable,  that  is  to  fay,  no  more  than  an  alteration  of  the  term 
Mcfc,  which,  becaufe  that  found  was  a third  diftant  from  Ncte,  he 
called  Trite;  the  other  confided  in  an  extenfion  of  the  diatefl'eron 
included  between  the  Mefe  and  Netc  to  a diapente,  by  the  infertion 
of  a trihemitone  between  Paramefe,  or  as  he  termed  it,  Trite  and 
Paranete;  by  which  the  fyftem,  though  it  laboured  under  the  inconvc- 
vience  of  an  Hiatus,  comprehended  the  interval  of  a diapafon,  the 
extreme  terms  whereof  formed  a confonance  much  more  grateful  to 
the  car  than  any  of  thofe  contained  in  that  of  Terpander.  Nicoma- 
chus  fpeaks  more  than  once  of  Philolaus,  and  fays  that  he  was  the 
firft  who  called  that  Trite,  which  before  was  named  Paramefe,  as 
being  a diatefl'eron  diftant  from  Nete.  But  although  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  a contemporary  of  Pythagoras,  we  muft  fuppofc  this 
improvement  of  his  to  be  prior  to  that  of  Pythagoras  above  hinted  at ; 
for  the  latter  adopted  the  appellation  of  Trite,  though  by  reftoring 
the  ancient  name  Paramefe,  which  he  gave  to  the  inferted  tone,  he 
altered  the  fituation  of  it,  as  will  be  (hewn  hereafter. 
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SYSTEM  of  PHILOLAUS. 
c Netc 

Tone 

d Paranete 

Trihemitone 

]-j  Trite 

Tone 

a Mefe 

Tone 

G Lychanos 

Tone 

F Parhypate 

Hemitone 

E Hypate 

The  gradual  improvements  of  this  lyftem  from  the  time  of  Ter- 
pander  to  that  of  Philolaus  having  been  feverally  enumerated,  and 
its  imperfection  noted,  we  are  now  to  fpeak  of  thofe  made  by 
Pythagoras.  His  regulation  of  the  oCtave  by  the  infertion  of  a tone 
has  been  juft  hinted,  and  it  will  be  neccft'ary  to  be  more  parti- 
cular ; but  previous  to  this  it  is  requifite  to  mention  that  difeovery  of 
his,  which  though  merely  accidental,  enabled  him  to  inveftigate  the 
ratios  of  the  confonances,  and  to  demonftrate  that  the  foundations  of 
mufical  harmony  lay  deeper  than  had  ever  before  his  time  been 
imagined. 

Of  the  manner  of  this  difeovery  Nicomachus  has  given  a relation* 
which  Mr.  Stanley  has  inferted  in  his  Hiftory  of  Philofophy  in 
nearly  the  following  terms. 

* Pythagoras  being  in  an  intenfe  thought  whether  he  might  invent 

• any  inftrumental  help  to  the  ear,  folid  and  infallible,  fuch  as  the 
‘ fight  hath  by  a compafs  and  a rule,  and  by  a Dioptre ; or  the 

• touch,  or  by  a balance,  or  by  the  invention  of  meafures  ; as  he 

• palled  by  a fmith’s  (hop  by  a happy  chance  he  heard  the  iron  ham- 

6 * mers 
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4 mcrs  ftriking  on  the  anvil,  and  rendering  founds  moil  confonant 
4 to  one  another  in  all  combinations  except  one.  He  obferved  in 
4 them  thefe  three  concords,  the  diapafon,  the  diapente,  and  the 
4 diatefleron  j but  that  which  was  between  the  diatefleron  and  the 
4 diapente  he  found  to  be  a difeord  in  itfelf,  though  otherwife  ufe*- 
4 ful  for  the  making  up  of  the  greater  of  them,  the  diapente.  Ap- 

* prehending  this  came  to  him  from  God,  as  a moft  happy  thing, 

* he  haftened  into  the  fhop,  and  by  various  trials  finding  the  diffe- 
4 rence  of  the  founds  to  be  according  to  the  weight  of  the  hammers, 
4 and  not  according  to  the  force  of  thofe  who  ftruck,  nor  according 
4 to  the  falhion  of  the  hammers,  nor  according  to  the  turning  of  the 

* iron  which  was  in  beating  out : having  taken  exadtly  the  weight 

* of  the  hammers,  he  went  ftraightway  home,  and  to  one  beam 
‘ faftened  to  the  walls,  crofs  from  one  corner  of  the  room  to  the 
4 other,  left  any  difference  might  arife  from  thence,  or  be  fufpefU 

* ed  to  arife  from  the  properties  of  feveral  beams,  tying  four  firings 
4 of  the  fame  fubftance,  length,  and  twill:,  upon  each  of  them  he 
4 hung  a feveral  weight,  faftening  it  at  the  lower  end,  and  making 
4 the  length  of  the  firings  altogether  equal ; then  ftriking  the  firings 
4 by  two  at  a time  interchangeably,  he  found  out  the  aforefaid  con- 
4 cords,  each  in  its  own  combination  j for  that  which  was  ftretchcd 
4 by  the  greateft  weight,  in  refpedt  of  that  which  was  ftretchcd  by 
4 the  leaft  weight,  he  found  to  found  a Diapafon.  The  greatelt 
4 weight  was  of  twelve  pounds,  the  leaft  of  fix ; thence  he  deter- 
4 mined  that  the  diapafon  did  confift  in  double  proportion,  which 
4 the  weights  themfelvcs  did  {hew.  Next  he  found  that  the 
4 greateft  to  the  leaft  but  one,  which  was  of  eight  pounds,  founded 
4 a Diapente  j whence  he  inferred  this  to  confift  in  the  proportion 
4 called  Sefquialtera,  in  which  proportion  the  weights  were  to  one 
4 another ; but  unto  that  which  was  lefs  than  itfelf  in  weight,  yet 
4 greater  than  the  reft,  being  of  nine  pounds,  he  found  it  to  found  a 
4 Diatefleron ; and  difeovered  that,  proportionably  to  the  weights, 
4 this  concord  was  Sefquitertia  ; which  firing  of  nine  pounds  is  natu- 
4 rally  Sefquialtera  to  the  leaft ; for  nine  to  fix  is  fo,  viz.  Sefquialtera, 
4 as  the  leaft  but  one,  which  is  eight,  was  to  that  which  had  the 
4 weight  fix,  in  proportion  Sefquitertia ; and  twelve  to  eight  is  Sef- 
4 quialtera  ; and  that  which  is  in  the  middle,  between  Diapente  and 
4 Diatefleron,  whereby  Diapente  exceeds  Diatefleron,  is  confirmed 
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* to  be  in  Sefquio&ava  proportion,  in  which  nine  is  to  eight.  The 

* fyftem  of  both  was  called  Diapafon  *,  that  is  both  of  the  Diapente 

* and  Diatcfieron  joined  together,  as  duple  proportion  is  compound* 

* ed  of  Sefquialtera  and  Sefquitertia ; fuch  as  arc  twelve,  eight,  fix, 

* or  on  the  contrary,  of  DiatelTeron  and  Diapente,  as  duple  propor- 

* tion  is  compounded  of  Sefquitertia  and  Sefquialtera,  as  twelve,  nine, 

* fix,  being  taken  in  that  order. 

‘ Applying  both  his  hand  and  ear  to  the  weights  which  he  had 

* hung  on,  and  by  them  confirming  the  proportion  of  the  relations, 

4 he  ingenioufly  transferred  the  common  rcfult  of  the  firings  upon 
‘ the  crcfs  beam  to  the  bridge  of  an  infirument,  which  he  called 
4 XofioTcvQ.,  Chordotonos ; and  for  ftretching  them  proportionably  to 

* the  weights,  he  invented  pegs,  by  the  turning  whereof  he  difiend- 
4 ed  or  relaxed  them  at  pleafure.  Making  ufe  of  this  foundation  as 

* an  infallible  rule,  he  extended  the  experiment  to  many  kinds  of 
‘ inftruments,  as  well  pipes  and  flutes,  as  thofc  which  have  firings  -f-;- 
4 and  he  found  that  this  conclufion  made  by  numbers  was  confonant 

* without  variation  in  all.  That  found  which  proceeded  from  the- 
4 number  fix  he  named  Hypate  j that  from  eight  Mefc,  being  Sef- 

* quitertia  to  the  other  j that  from  nine  Paramefe,  it  being  one  tone 
‘ more  acute,  and  fefquioftave  to  the  Mefe ; that  from  twelve  ho 

4 termed  Nete  ; and  fupplying  the  middle  fpaces  with  proportionable  g 
4 founds,  according  to  the  diatonic  genus,  he  fo  ordered  the  o6to- 
4 chord  with  convenient  numbers.  Duple,  Sefquialtera,  Sefquitertia, 

‘ and  the  difference  of  the  two  laft,  Scfquio&ava. 

‘ Thus  by  a kind  of  natural  neceflity  he  found  the  progrefs  from- 

* the  loweft  to  the  higheft,  according  to  the  diatonic  genus ; and 
4 from  thence  he  proceeded  to  declare  the  chromatic  and  cnarmonic 
4 kinds  J’.  Hift.  of  Philofophy,  pag.  387.  folio  edit.  1701. 

* i.  e.  per  omnes. 

f This  feems  difficult  to  conceive,  for  the  tuning  of  pipes  and  flutes  is  regulated  by 
the  fize  and  diffance  of  the  apertures  for  the  emiffion  of  the  wind  or  breath  ; and  to  thefe 
the  proportions  of  fix,  eight,  nine,  twelve,  arc  in  no  way  whatever  applicable. 

t The  rcfult  of  this  difeovery  is,  that  confonancy  is  founded  on  geometrical  principles, 
the  contemplation  whereof,  and  the  making  them  the  teft  of  beauty  and  harmony,  is  a 
pleafure  feparate  and  diftin£l  from  that  which  we  receive  by  the  femes.  This  geometri- 
cal relation  of  the  confonanccs  has  been  farther  illuftrated  by  Archimedes,  who  has  dc- 
monffrated  that  the  proportions  of  certain  folid  bodies  arc  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  mufi- 
cal  confonances:  to  fpeak  full  of  the  diapafon. 

By  a corollary  from  the  thirty-fourth  propofition  of  Archimedes  it  is  fhewn,  that  the 
proportion  of  the  o&ave  is  as  the  whole  fuperficies  of  a right  cylinder  defer i bed  about  a 
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Other  writers  attribute  the  difcovery  of  the  confonances  to  an- 
other, namely  Diodes,  who,  fay  they,  pafflng  by  a potter’s  fhop, 
chanced  to  (hike  his  flick  againft  fome  empty  veifels  which  were 
flanding  there  ; that  obferving  the  founds  of  grave  and  acute  refult- 
ing  from  the  ftrokes  on  veffels  of  different  magnitudes,  he  invefti- 
gated  the  proportions  of  mufic,  and  found  them  to  be  as  above  re- 
lated -f-  j notwithftanding  which  teftimony,  the  uniform  opinion  of 

fphere,  is  to  the  whole  fuperficies  of  an  equilateral  cylinder  inferibed,  that  is  to  fay,  as  2 is 
to  1.  For  the  circumfcribed  is  to  the  fpheric  fuperhcics  as  12  is  to  H ; but  the  fpheric  is 
to  the  inferibed  as  8 is  to  6 : therefore  the  circumfcribed  is  to  the  infcrilied  as  1 2 is  to  6, 
or  2 to  1.  Vide  Theorems  fcleded  out  of  Archimedes  by  Andrew  Tacquet,  printed  at 
the  end  of  W hiiton's  Euclid. 

As  to  the  diiitcfferon,  the  proportion  of  it  is  precifely  the  fame  with  that  which  fubfifts 
between  the  fuperficies  of  a inhere  and  the  whole  fuperficies  of  a fquare  cylinder  inferibed 
therein,  viz.  4 to  3.  Ibid.  Prop.  xxxi*. 

But  which  is  admirable,  the  tcfquialtcral  proportion  of  the  diapente,  and  of  the  fame 
interval  continued,  is  demonftrated  by  Tacquet  himfclf,  by  a fphere,  a right  cylinder,  and 
an  equilateral  cone  thus  difpofed : 

A 


D 

His  words  arc  thefe:  4 An  equilateral  cone  circumfcribed  about  a fphere,  and  a right 
* cylinder  in  like  manner  circumfcribed  about  the  fame  fphere,  and  the  fame  fphere  itfclf 
4 continue  the  fame  proportion  ; to  wit,  the  fefquialteral,  as  well  as  in  refpect  of  the  foli- 
4 dity  as  of  the  whole  fuperficies. 

4 For  by  32  of  this  book,  the  right  cylinder  G K encompafiing  the  fphere,  is  to  the  fphere, 
4 as  well  in  refped  of  folidity,  as  of  the  whole  fuperficies,  as  3 is  to  2 oras  6 to  4.  But 
4 by  the  foregoing,  the  equilateral  cone  BAD  circumfcribed  about  the  fphere,  is  to  the 
4 fphere,  in  both  the  faid  rdpefts,  as  9 is  to  4.  Therefore  the  fame  cone  is  to  the  cylin- 
4 der,  both  in  refpett  of  folidity  and  furface,  as  nine  is  to  fix  : wherefore  thefe  three  bodies, 
4 a cone,  a cylinder,  and  fphere,  are  betwixt  themfclvcs  as  the  numbers  9,  6,  4 •,  and 
4 confequently  continue  the  fefquialteral  proportion.’  E.  D.  Prop.  xlv.  at  the  con* 
dufion  of  the  Theorems  of  Archimedes  by  Tacquet. 

Farther  the  fame  author  (hews,  that  the  lame  fefquialteral  proportion  holds  betwixt  an 
equilateral  cone  and  cylinder  circumfcribed  about  the  fame  fphere,  in  refpeft  of  their  whole 
furfaces,  their  fimple  furfaces,  their  folidities,  altitudes,  and  bafes. 

Archimedes  was  fo  delighted  with  the  thirty-fecond  of  his  propofitions,  above  referred 
to,  that  he  left  it  in  charge  to  his  friends  to  crcQ  on  his  tomb  a fphere  included  in  a cylin- 
der, and  I acquct  feems  to  have  been  little  lefs  pleafed  with  his  improvement  on  it,  for 
he  has  given  the  figure  referred  to  in  the  demon!!  ration  of  it,  in  the  title  page  of  his  Theo- 
rems (elected  from  Archimedes. 

t Vincent.  Galilei,  Dial,  della  Mufica,  pag.  127. 
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mankind  has  been,  that  we  owe  this  invention  to  Pythagoras ; 
the  refult  whereof  may  be  conceived  by  means  of  the  following 
diagram. 


DIAPASON 


DIATESSERON 


TONE 


12 


T 


DIATESSERON 

— V ' 

o 6 


D I A P E N T E 

v. — ... 


DIAPENTE 


It  is  obfervablc  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  account  to  authorile 
the  fuppofition  that  the  lyre  of  Mercury  was  tuned  in  any  of  tbofe 
proportions  which  this  difeovery  had  fhewn  to  be  confonant.  Bon- 
tempi,  who,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  had  his  doubts  about  it,  fays 
exprefsly  that  none  of  the  Greek  writers  alfert  any  fuch  matter  j and 
Zarlino,  though  he  adopts  the  relation  of  Boetius,  does  it  in  fuch  a 
way  as  fufficiently  fhews  it  ftuck  with  him  : we  may  therefore  juftly 
refpeft  that  Boetius  went  too  far  in  affigning  to  the  firings  of  the 
Mercurian  lyre  the  proportions  of  fix,  eight,  nine,  twelve. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

IF  we  confider  the  amount  of  this  difeovery,  it  will  appear  to  be, 
that  certain  founds,  which  the  human  car  had  previoufly  recog- 
nized as  grateful  and  harmonious,  were,  by  the  fagacity  of  Pythago- 
ras, found  to  have  a wonderful  relation  to  each  other  in  certain 
proportions ; that  thofe  proportions  do  really  fubfiff  between  the 
mufical  concords  above-mentioned  is  demonflrated  by  Ptolemy,  and 
will  be  fhewn  hereafter  j but  then  it  has  been  by  experiments  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  of  firings  difiended  by  hammers  or  other 
weights  in  the  proportions  of  fix,  eight,  nine,  twelve,  and  fuch  as 
prove  a mod  egregious  error  in  thofe  faid  to  be  made  by  Pythagoras  ; 
lb  that  though  his  title  to  the  difeovery  of  the  proportions  above- 
mentioned  is  not  contefied  ; yet  that  it  was  the  reful t of  the  experi- 
ment above  related  to  have  been  made  by  him,  is  demonfirably 
falfe. 

For  fuppofe,  as  will  be  (hewn  hereafter,  that  the  founds  of  four 
firings,  in  every  other  refped  alike,  and  in  length  as  thefe  numbers, 
fix,  eight,  nine,  twelve,  will  make  the  intervals  above-mentioned, 
viz.  a fourth,  fifth,  and  odave ; yet  let  weights  in  thefe  propor- 
tions be  hung  to  firings  of  equal  length  and  thicknefs,  and  the  inter- 
vals between  the  founds  produced  by  firings  thus  difiended  will  be 
far  different  from  thofe  above-mentioned. 

It  is  faid  that  we  owe  the  detection  of  this  error  to  the  penetration 
and  induff  ry  of  Galileo -Galilei,  whofe  merits  as  well  as  fufferings  are 
fufficiently  known.  He  was  the  natural  ion  of  a noble  Florentine 
named  Vincentio  Galilei,  the  author  of  a molt  learned  and  valuable 
work,  intitled  Dialogo  della  Mufica  antica  e moderns,  printed  at  Flo- 
rence in  1581  and  1602  ; and  alfo  of  a trad,  intitled  Difcorfo  intorno 
all’  Opcre  del  Zarlino  5 and  of  his  -father,  who  was  an  admirable 
performer  on  the  lute,  learned  both  the  theory  and  pradicc  of  muficj 
in  the  latter  whereof  he  is  faid  to  have  been  fuch  a proficient,  as  to 
be  able  to  perform  to  a great  degree  of  excellence  on  a variety  of  in- 
ftruments  ■,  however,  notwithfianding  this  his  propenfity  to  mufic, 
his  chief  purfiiits  were  natural  philofopby  and  the  mathematics. 

The 
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The  inquifitivencfs  of  his  temper  leading  him  to  the  making  experi- 
ments, in  the  courfe  thereof  he  made  many  noble  difcovcries  ; that 
of  the  telefcope  teems  to  be  univcrfaliy  attributed  to  him ; his  firft: 
effay  towards  an  inflrument  for  viewing  the  planets  was  an  organ- 
pipe  with  glaffes  fixed  therein  5 and  it  was  he  that  firft  inveftigated 
thofe  laws  of  pendulums,  which  Mr.  Huygens  afterwards  improved 
into  a regular  and  confident  theory. 

In  a work  of  the  younger  Galilei,  intitled  Difcorfi  e Dimoftrazioni 
Matematiche  intorno  a due  nuove  Scienze,  attenenti  alia  Mecanica,  & 
i Movimenti  locali,  is  contained  a detection  of  that  error,  which  it  is 
here  propofcd  to  refute. 

It  is  true  fome  writers  refer  this  difcovery  to  Vincentio  Galilei ; 
and  firft  Bontempi  fays,  that  in  his  difcourfe  on  the  works  of  Zar- 
lino,  he  affirms,  that  in  order  * to  find  the  confonances  by  weights 
‘ hung  to  chords,  the  weight  to  produce  the  diapafon  ought  to  be 
f in  quadruple  proportion ; that  to  produce  the  diapente  ought  to 

* be  in  dupla  fefquiquarta  ; for  the  diatefferon  in  fefquifettima  par- 

* tientenono  and  for  the  tone  in  fefquifettima  partiente  64  *. 
Malcolm  alfo,  fpeaking  of  the  difcovery  of  the  confonances  by 

Pythagoras,  makes  ufe  of  thefe  words  : * But  we  have  found  an 
« error  in  this  account,  which  Vincenzo  Galileo,  in  his  Dialogues  of 

* the  ancient  and  modern  Mufic,  is,  for  what  I know,  the  firft  who 

* obferves  ; and  from  him  Meibomius  repeats  it  in  his  notes  upon 

* Nicomachus  -f*.’ 

Here  it  m3y  be  obferved,  that  this  author  Malcolm  has  himfelf 
been  guilty  of  two  miftakes;  for  firft,  it  is  not  in  his  notes  on  Nico- 
machus, but  in  thofe  on  Gaudentius  that  Meibomius  mentions  the 
error  now  under  confidcration  : and  farther,  in  the  paffage  of  Mei- 
bomius, which  Malcolm  meant  to  refer  to,  the  difcovery  is  not  af- 
cribed  to  Vincentio  Galilei,  but  to  Galileo  Galilei  his  fon.  To  take 
the  whole  together,  Gaudentius,  fpeaking  of  the  experiment  of 
Pythagoras,  and  afferting,  that  if  two  equal  chords  be  diftended  by 
weights  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  as  the  terms  of  the 
ratio,  containing  any  interval,  thofe  chords  when  ftruck  will  give 
that  interval.  Meibomius  upon  this  paffage  remarks  in  the  following 
words:  * Mirandum  fane, hanc  experientiam,  tot  graviffimorum  audto- 

• Hift.  MuGc.  pag.  J4.  + Malcolm  on  MuGc,  pag.  503. 

* rum 
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4 rum  adfertione  confirmatam,  noftro  primum  feculo  deprehcnfam 
4 cflc  falfam.  Inventions  gloriam  debemus  nobiliflimo  mathematico 
• Galileo  Galilei,  quem  vide  pag.  100.  Tradlatusqui  inferibitur : Dif- 
4 corfi  e Dimoftrazioni  Matematiche  intorno  a due  nuove  Scienze 

But  notwithftanding  Bontempi  has  given  from  the  elder  Galilei  a 
pafiage  which  feems  to  lead  to  a difeovery  of  the  error  of  Pythagoras, 
yet  he  himfelf  acquiefces  in  the  opinion  of  Mcibomius,  that  the 
honour  of  a formal  refutation  of  it  is  due  to  the  younger,  and  is  con- 
tained in  the  pafiage  above  referred  to,  which  tranflated  is  as  follows. 

4 I Hood  a long  time  in  doubt  concerning  the  forms  of  confonance, 
4 not  thinking  the  reafons  commonly  brought  by  the  learned  authors 
4 who  have  hitherto  wrote  of  mufic  fufficiently  demonllrative.  They 
4 tell  us  that  the  diapafon,  that  is  the  oftave,  is  contained  by  the 
4 double;  and  that  the  diapente,  which  we  call  the  fifth,  is  contained  by 
4 the  fefquialter  : for  if  a firing,  ftrctched  upon  the  monochord,  be 
4 founded  open,  and  afterwards  placing  a bridge  under  the  midfl  of 
4 it,  its  half  only  be  founded,  you  will  hear  an  eighth  ; and  if  the 
4 bridge  be  placed  under  one  third  of  the  firing,  and  you  then  flrike 
4 the  two  thirds  open,  it  will  found  a fifth  to  that  of  the  whole  firing 
4 firuck  when  open  ; whereupon  they  infer  that  the  eighth  is  con- 
4 tained  between  two  and  one,  and  the  fifth  between  three  and  two. 

4 But  I do  not  think  we  can  conclude  from  hence  that  the  double 
4 and  fefquialteral  can  naturally  afiign  the  forms  of  the  diapafon  and 
4 diapente ; and  my  reafon  for  it  is  this : there  arc  three  ways  by 
4 which  we  may  fharpen  the  tone  of  a firing,  viz.  by  fhortening  it, 

4 by  firetching  it,  or  by  making  it  thinner  : if  now,  retaining  the 
4 fame  tenfion  and  thicknefs,  we  would  hear  an  eighth,  we  muft 
4 make  it  fhorter  by  half;  i.  c.  we  muft  firft  found  the  whole  firing, 

4 and  then  its  half.  But  if,  keeping  the  fame  length  and  thicknefs, 

4 we  would  have  it  rife  to  an  eighth  from  its  prefent  tone,  by  firetch- 
4 ing  it,  or  ferewing  it  higher,  it  is  not  fufneient  to  ftretch  it  with  a 
4 double,  but  with  four  times  the  force:  thus,  if  at  firft  it  was  dif- 
4 tended  by  a weight,  fuppofe  of  one  pound,  we  muft  hang  a four- 
4 pound  weight  to  it,  in  order  to  raife  its  tone  to  an  eighth.  And 
4 lafily,  if,  keeping  the  fame  length  and  tenfion,  we  would  have  a 
4 firing  to  found  an  eighth,  this  firing  muft  be  but  one  fourth  of  the 

4 thick- 

• Meibom.  Not.  in  Gaudent.  pag.  37. 
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* thicknefs  of  that  which  it  mull  found  an  eighth  to*.  And  this 
‘ that  I fay  of  the  eighth,  I would  have  underflood  of  all  other  mufi- 

* cal  intervals.  To  give  an  instance  of  the  fifth,  if  we  would  pro- 
‘ duce  it  by  tenfion,  and  in  order  thereto  hang  to  the  grave  firing  a 

* four-pound  weight  ; we  mull  hang  to  the  acute,  not  one  of  fix, 
‘ which  yet  is  in  fefquialtera  proportion  to  four,  viz.  three  to  two, 

* but  one  of  nine  pounds.  And  to  produce  the  above  intervals  by 

* firings  of  the  fame  length,  but  different  thicknefs,  the  proportion 

* between  the  grave  and  the  acute  firing  rnufl  be  that  of  nine  to  four. 
' Thefe  things  being  really  fo  in  fadt,  I faw  no  reafon  why  thefe  fage 

* philofophers  (hould  rather  conftitute  the  form  of  the  eighth  double 

* than  quadruple,  and  that  of  the  fifth  rather  in  fefquialtera  than  in 

* double  fefquiquarta,  &c.’ -f-  Difcorfi  e Dimofirazioni  Matematichc 
del  Galileo  Galilei,  pag.  75. 

To  give  yet  farther  weight  to  the  above  objedlion,  it  may  be  ne- 
cefiary  here  briefly  to  explain  a dodlrine  yet  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
viz.  that  of  pendulums,  between  the  vibrations  whereof,  and  thofe 
of  mufical  chords,  there  is  an  cxadl  coincidence. 

* Ifaac  Vofiius  fays  that  in  this  paflage  the  author  has  erred,  and  with  his  ufual  temerity 
aflerts,  that,  extent  paribus,  the  thicker  the  chord,  the  acutcr  the  found.  Dc  Pocmat. 
Cant,  ct  Viribus  Rythmi,  pag.  113.  And  this,  even  though  he  confefl'es  that  both  Des 
Cartes  and  Mcrfennus  were  of  opinion  with  Galilei  in  this  refpedt.  The  only  appeal  in 
fuch  a cafe  as  this  mull  be  to  experiment,  and  whoever  will  make  one  for  the  ptirpofc  will 
find  the  ccnvcrfe  of  this  proportion  to  be  true,  and  that,  as  Galilei  has  laid,  chords  com- 
paratively thin  render  acute,  and  not  grave  founds. 

+ The  reafon  of  thefe  fage  philofophers  for  doing-  thus,  notwithftanding  that  Galilei 
could  not  difeover  it,  feems  to  be  very  obvious:  they  conflituud  the  form  of  the  eighth 
double  bccaufc  they  found  it  to  arife  from  the  divifion  of  a chord  into  two  equal  parts  ; and 
the  fifth  they  found  to  arifc  from  the  divifion  of  a chord  into  five  parts,  three  whereof 
fltuck  againll  the  remaining  two  produced  that  interval : therefore  they  alBgned  to  it  the 
fefquialtera  proportion,  3 to  2.  And  certainly  there  needs  no  better  reafon  for  the 
Pythagorean  conftitmion  of  the  confonanccs,  than  that  it  is  founded  in  the  a (final  divifion 
of  a chord ; and  had  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  relied  the  matter  there,  their  tenets  would 
have  efcaped  reprehenlion. 

But  they  fay  of  him  that  "he  produced  the  confonanccs  by  chords  of  equal  length  and 
thicknefs,  ditlcnded  by  weights  of  fix,  eight,  nine,  and  twelve  pounds:  Galilei  has  (hewn 
that  this  could  not  be  ; ami  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  writers  Gnce  his  time,  as  alfo 
by  experiments,  it  mod  evidently  appears,  that  to  produce  the  confonanccs,  from  chords 
thus  conditioned,  weights  mull  be  ufed  of  a very  different  proportion  from  thofe  faid  to 
have  been  taken  by  Pythagoras. 

As  to  the  proportions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  as  above-  Hated  but  the 
error  chargeable  on  the  Pythagoreans  is  the  making  the  difeovery  of  them  the  rcfult  of  an 
experiment,  which  mull  have  produced,  inllcad  of  confonanccs,  tlillbnanccs  of  the  moll 
ofienfive  kind. 

6 Sound 
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Sound  is  produced  by  the  tremulation  of  the  air,  excited  by  the  in- 
fcnfible  vibrations  of  fomc  elafiic,  fonorous  body ; and  it  has  been 
manifefied  by  repeated  experiments,  that  of  mufical  founds  the  acute 
are  produced  by  fvvift,  and  the  grave  by  comparatively  flow  vibra- 
tions *.  A chord  diAended  by  a weight  or  otherwife,  is,  with  ref- 
pedt  to  the  vibrations  made  between  its  two  extremities,  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a double  pendulum  -)-,  and  as  fubjedt  to  the  fame  laws. * 

The  proportions  between  the  lengths  of  pendulums,  and  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  made  by  them,  are  in  an  inverfe  duplicate  ratio  j 
fo  that  if  the  length  be  quadrupled,  the  vibrations  will  be  lubduplcd; 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  length  be  lubquadrupled,  the  vibrations  will 
be  dupled  J. 

The  fame  proportions  hold  alfo  with  rcfpedl  to  a chord,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  cafe  of  pendulums  the  ratios  are  inverfe, 
the  greater  length  giving  the  fewer  vibrations  ; whereas  in  that  of 
chords  they  are  diredt,  the  greater  tenfion  giving  the  greater  number 
of  vibrations  : thus  if  the  tenfive  power  be  as  one,  if  that  be  qua- 
drupled, the  number  of  vibrations,  is  dupled  ; and  the  found  pro- 
duced by  the  greater  power  will  be  duple  in  acumen  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  leffer.  In  a word,  tiie  fame  ratios  that  fubfiA  between 
the  vibrations  of  pendulums  and  their  refpedtive  lengths,  are  to  be 
found  inverfely  between  the  vibrations  of  chords  and  the  powers  that 
diAend  them  : what  thofc  ratios  are,  fo  far  as  they  refpedt  the  acute- 
nefs  or  gravity  of  found,  will  fhortly  be  made  appear. 

In  order  to  apply  the  dodlrine  of  tenfive  powers  to  the  queAion  in 
debate,  it  is  necefiary  to  Aatc  the  ratios  of  the  feveral  confonances, 
and  thofe  are  demonArated  to  be  as  follows,  viz.  that  of  the  dia- 
pentc  3 to  2,  and  of  the  diateflaron  4 to  3,  that  of  the  dia- 
pafon  2 to  1,  and  that  of  the  tone  9 to  8 ; or  in  other  words, 
a chord  being  divided  into  five  parts,  the  found  produced  at  three 
of  thefe  parts  will  be  a diapente  to  that  produced  at  two ; if 
divided  into  feven  parts,  four  of  them  will  found  a diateflaron  againA 
the  remaining  three;  and  if  divided  into  three  carts,  two  of  them 

* Treatife  on  (he  natural  Grounds  anil  Principles  of  Harmony,  by  William  Holder. 
Pailiro. 

t Ibid.  li.  47. 

| Ibid.  16. 
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make  a diapafon  againft  the  other  one : farther,  if  the  chord  be  di- 
vided into  feventeen  parts,  nine  of  them  on  one  fide  will  found  a 
fefquiodtave  tone  to  the  eight  remaining  on  the  other.  Thefe  are 
principles  in  harmonics  which  we  may  fafely  afi'ume,  and  the  de- 
monftrations  may  be  feen  in  Ptolemy’s  defeription  of  the  nature  and 
ui'e  of  the  Harmonic  Canon  *. 

It  is  equally  certain,  and  is  deducible  from  the  dodlrine  of  pendu- 
lums, that  if  two  chords,  of  equal  lengths,  A B be  fo  diftended  as 
that  their  vibrations  (hall  be  as  three  to  two,  that  is,  that  A (hall 
make  three  vibrations  while  B is  making  two,  the  confonance  pro- 
duced by  (Iriking  them  together  will  be  a diapente. 

If  the  vibrations  be  as  four  to  three,  the  confonance  will  be  a 
diatefiaron. 

If  the  vibrations  be  as  two  to  one,  the  confonance  will  be  a dia- 
pafon ; and  lafily. 

If  the  vibrations  be  as  nine  to  eight,  the  interval  will  be  a fefqui- 
odtave  tone. 

We  are  now  to  enquire  what  are  the  degrees  of  tenfive  power  requi- 
fite  to  produce  the  vibrations  above-mentioned  j and  here  we  mud  re- 
cur to  the  principle  above  laid  down, that  the  fquares  of  the  vibrations 
of  equal  chords  are  to  each  other  as  their  refpedtive  tendons  : if  then 
we  fuppofe  a given  found  to  be  the  effcdl  of  a tenfion  by  a weight  of 
fix  pounds,  and  would  know  the  weight  necefiary  to  produce  the 
diapente,  which  has  a ratio  to  its  unifon  of  3 to  2,  we  mult  take 
the  fquarc  of  thofe  numbers  9 to  4,  and  feek  a number  that  bears 
the  fame  ratio  to  fix,  as  nine  does  to  four,  and  this  can  be  no  whole 
number,  but  is  thirteen  and  a half. 

By  the  fame  rule  we  adjuft  the  weight  for  the  diatefiaron,  4 to  j, 
which  numbers  lquared  are  fixteen  and  nine,  and  as  16  is  to  9,  fo 
is  to’  to  6. 

For  the  diapafon  2 to  1,  which  numbers  fquared  are  4 to  1,  the 
weight  mud  be  twenty-four  j for  as  4 is  to  1,  fo  is  24  to  6. 

* Merfcnnus  recommends  for  the  ptirpofc  of  making  thefe  experiments,  the  life  of  two 
chords  rather  than  one,  for  this  reafon,  that  where  one  only  is  taken,  ottiv  one  found  can 
lie  heard  at  a time  \ whereas  when  two  are  ufed,  both  founds  are  heai  d at  the  fame  infhnt, 
and  thereby  the  confonance  is  perceived.  Harmonie  univerfeile,  Traite  dcs  Inftruinens, 
Prop.  v. 
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The  feveral  weights  above  adjufled,  have  a reference  to  the  unifon 
cxprcfied  in  the  fchemc  of  Pythagoras,  by  the  number  fix,  fuppofed 
to  rcfult  from  a tenfion  of  fix  pounds.  But  the  fefquiodlave  tone,  as 
it  is  the  difference  between  the  diapcnte  and  diatefiaron,  takes  its 
ratio  from  the  found  expreficd  by  the  number  eight,  as  the  diapcnte 
does  from  that  expreffed  by  nine;  in  order  then  to  adjufl  the  weight 
for  this  interval,  we  mud  fquare  thofe  numbers  ; and  as  81  is  to  64, 
fo  is  1 3 1 to  104. 

Whoever  is  difpofed  to  prove  the  truth  of  thefc  pofitions,  and 
doubts  the  certainty  of  numerical  calculation,  may  have  recourfe  to 
experiment ; in  which  however  this  caution  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  the  making  it  the  utmofl  degree  of  accuracy  is  necefl'ary  j for  it 
fhould  feem  that  one  of  the  authors  above- cited  failed  in  an  attempt 
of  this  fort,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  conlidcr  the 
nature  of  the  fubjedl. 

The  author  here  meant  is  Bontempi;  who,  after  citing  the  autho- 
rity of  Vincentio  and  Galileo  Galilei,  adds,  that,  * prompted  by  cu- 
4 riofity,  he  made  an  experiment  by  hanging  weights  to  firings  of 

* equal  lengths  and  thicknefs,  the  refult  whereof  was,  that  the 

* firfl  and  fccond  firings,  having  weights  of  12  and  9,  produced 
4 not  the  diateffaron,  but  the  trihemitone;  the  firfl  and  third  12, 

* 8,  not  the  diapcnte  but  the  ditone;  the  firfl  and  fourth,  12, 

* 6,  not  the  diapafon  but  the  tritone;  the  fecond  and  the  third,  9, 

* 8,  not  the  tone,  but  the  defeftivc  or  incomplete  ncmitone;  the 

* fecond  and  fourth,  9,  6,  not  the  diapente,  but  the  femidi- 
4 tone  ; and  the  third  and  fourth  8,  6,  not  the  diatefiaron,  but  the 
4 diflendcd  or  excefiive  tone,  as  the  following  figure  dcmonflrates  *. 


* Egli  e cofa  <fa  reflar  confufo,  c formarc  un  cumulo  di  maraviglic,  t lie  quefto  fperi- 
mento,  confermato  da  vravilfimi  autori,  c tenuto  tanti  fccoli  per  vero  fia  ftato  linalmciuc 
lcoperto  cfTcr  falfo  da  Galileo  Galilei,  (iconic  riferifee  ne'  fuoi  Difcorfi  c Dimofirnzicni 
Mathematiche,  e Vincenzo  Galilei  ncl  difeorfo  intorno  all'  operc  del  Zarlino  afierma, 
che  per  ritrovare  co*  pefi  attaccali  alic  cotde  Ic  confonanze  de  Martelli ; per  la  diapalon 
debbono  coftituirfi  i pefi  in  quadrupla  proporlione  1 per  la  diapcnte,  in  dupla  fcfquiuuatta  , 
per  la  diatefiaron,  in  fcfqui  7 partiente  q ; c pe  l tuono,  in  fciqui  7 partien'.c  64.  r noi, 
fpinti  dalla  curiofita  meflo  in  opera  quefto  fperimento  co’pefide  Martelli,  hahkiamo  ritrouato 
che  il  primo  et  ii  fecomio  12,  9,  partorifeono  non  la  diatefiaron  : nia  il  triemituono  i it 
prirno  cd  il  terzo  12,  8,  non  la  diapente  : ma  il  ditono ; ii  ptimo  c'l  quarto  1 2,  6,  non  la 
diapafon  ; ma  il  tritono  ; il  feeondo  c'l  terzo  9,  8,  non  il  tuono  : ma  I’hemituono  rimeflo 
o mancante  ; il  feeondo  e'l  quarto  9,  6,  non  la  diapcnte : ma  il  femiditono ; cd  il  terzo 
e’l  quarto  8,  6,  non  b diatefiaron  : ma  il  tuono  diftefo  overo  cccedentc,  ficomc  ia  'otto- 
pofta  figura  dimoftra.  Bontempi,  pa.  54. 
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T R I T O N E. 

TRIHEMITONE.  HEMITONE  incomplete.  TONE  cxceffive.  ^ 

t — y— ~ '■ ' 

12  9 8 6 

^ * 

DITONE. 

V 

SEMIDITONE. 

But  that  the  k .oportions  of  a diatcflaron  tone  and  diatcflaron  would 
refult  from  an  experiment  made  by  firings  of  the  fcvcral  lengths  of 
twelve,  nine,  eight,  fix  j or  rather  by  a divifion  of  the  monochord, 
according  to  that  rule,  is  demonftrable.  This  invention  of  Pytha- 
goras, as  it  regarded  only  the  proportions  or  ratios  of  founds,  was 
applicable  to  no  one  fyflem  in  particular  ; however  it  produced  a dif- 
covery,  which  enabled  him  at  once  to  fupply  a defetfl  in  even  the  im- 
proved fyllem  of  Terpander,  and  lay  a foundation  for  that  more  en- 
larged one,  which  is  diflinguifhed  by  his  name,  and  has  never  fince 
his  time  been  capable  of  any  fubflantial  improvement.  We  are  here 
to  remember  that  the  diapafon  or  odlavc  had  been  found  to  confift  in 
duple  proportion,  or  in  the  ratio  of  12  to  6 ; and  that  the  inter- 
val between  the  diatcflaron  twelve,  nine,  and  that  other  eight,  fix, 
viz.  nine,  eight,  was  a complete  tone,  or  fefquiodlave  ratio.  Pytha- 
goras, in  conlequencc  of  this  difeovery  recurring  to  the  antient  fepte- 
nary,  found  that  its  extremes  were  difeordant,  and  that  there  wanted 
but  little  to  produce  that  fupremely  fwcet  concord  the  diapafon, 
which  the  means  above  had  enabled  him  to  invdligatc.  Obferving 
farther  that  in  the  feptenary  the  interval  between  Mefe  and  Para- 
mefe  was  but  a hemitone,  he  immediately  interpofed  between  them 
a whole  tone,  and  thereby  completed  the  diapafon. 


Ptolemy  obferves,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  chords  perfectly  equal  in 
rcfpcct  of  craffitudc,  denfity,  and  other  qualities  that  determine  their  fcvcral  founds ; 
and  farther  he  fays,  that  the  time  chord  dill  ended  by  the  fame  weight,  will  at  different 
times  yield  different  founds.  Ptolcm.  Hirrr.onicor.  lib.  I.  cap.  S.  Ex  veil.  Wallis. 
Merfenn.  Harm,  univerfcllc,  Traire  des  Inffrumens,  Prop.  iv.  So  that  the  fucccGi 
of  experiments  for  invelligaiing  the  confonanees,  by  the  means  of  weights  hung  to 
chords,  mult  be  very  precarious,  and  is  little  to  be  depended  on. 

It 
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It  mud  be  confeffed  that  fome  authors  have  in  general  terms 
afcribed  the  addition  of  an  eighth  firing  to  the  heptachord  lyre  to 
others ; Boetius  gives  it  to  Licaon,  and  Pliny  to  Simonides ; but 
Nicomachus,  from  whom  the  following  relation  is  taken,  does  mod 
exprefsly  attribute  it  to  Pythagoras. 

Hiftory  has  alfo  tranfmitted  to  us  the  bare  names  of  fundry  per- 
fons,  by  whom  at  different  times  the  firings  of  the  lyre  are  faid  to 
have  been  encreafed  to  eighteen  in  number;  as  Theophraftus,  who 
added  a ninth  ; Heftius,  who  added  a tenth,  and  fo  on  *;  but  as  to 
the  ratio  fubfifting  between  them,  or  any  fyftem  to  which  they  could 
be  faid  to  be  adapted,  there  is  a total  filence.  Indeed  we  have  the 
greateft  reafon  to  think  that  thefe  additions  were  not  made  in  any 
ratio  whatever,  but  ferved  only  to  increafc  the  variety  of  founds 
That  innovations  were  made  in  the  heptachord  is  certain  ; and  when 
we  are  informed  that  Timotheus,  for  his  prefumption  in  adding  to 
the  firings  of  the  ancient  lyre,  had  a fine  impofed  on  him  by  the 
magiftracy,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  thofe  innovations  tended 
rather  to  the  corruption  than  the  improvement  of  mufic. 

But  the  cafe  is  different  with  refpedt  to  him  of  whom  we  are  now 
fpeaking;  the  fyftem  of  Pythagoras  had  its  foundation  in  nature  ; the 
improvement  of  an  inftrument  was  not  his  care  j he  was  a philofo- 
pher  and  a tnufician  in  the  genuine  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  propofed 
nothing  lefs  than  the  eftablifinnent  of  a theory  to  which  the  pradticc 
of  fuccceding  ages  ihould  be  accommodated.  His  motives  for  at- 
tempting it,  and  in  what  manner  he  effedted  this  great  purpofe,  fliall 
now  be  given  in  the  words  of  his  learned  biographer. 

‘ Pythagoras,  left  the  middle  found  by  conjundVion  being  com- 

* pared  to  the  two  extremes,  Ihould  render  the  diateffaron  concent 

* both  to  the  Nete  and  the  Hypate  ; and  that  we  might  have  a greater 

* variety,  the  two  extremes  making  the  fulleft  concord  each  to  other, 
‘ that  is  to  fay,  a diapafon,  which  confifts  in  duple  proportion,  in- 

* ferted  an  eighth  found  between  the  Mefe  and  the  Paramefc,  pla- 

* cing  it  from  the  Mefe  a whole  tone,  and  from  the  Paramefc  a fomi- 

* tone ; fo  that  what  was  formerly  the  Paramefc  in  the  heptachord, 

• Boetius  tic  Mnfica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  Vincen.  Galilei,  Dial,  della  MuGca,  pag.  116. 

1 Nicorn.  lib.  ii.  Boet.  lib.  i.  cap.  so.  Bunt.  pag.  71. 
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* is  Bill  the  third  from  the  Netc,  both  in  name  and  place  j but  that 
‘ now  inferted  is  the  fourth  from  the  Ncte,  and  hath  a concent  to  it 

* of  diateffaron,  which  before  the  Mefe  had  to  the  Hypate : but  the 

* tone  between  them,  that  is  the  Mefe,  and  the  tone  inferted,  called 

* the  Paramefe,  inftead  of  the  former,  to  whichfoever  tetrachord  it 
' be  added,  whether  to  that  which  is  at  the  Ilypatc,  being  the 
‘ lower,  or  to  that  of  the  Nete,  being  the  higher,  will  render  the 

* concord  of  diapentej  which  is  either  way  a fyflem,  confiding  both  of 

* the  tetrachord  itfelf,  and  of  the  additional  tone  : And  as  the  diapente 

* proportion,  viz.  fefquialtera,  is  found  to  be  a fyflem  of  fcfquitertia 
‘ and  fefquiodava,  the  tone  therefore  is  fcfquiodava.  Thus  the  in- 

* terval  of  four  chords,  and  of  five,  and  of  both  conjoined  together, 

* called  diapafon,  with  the  tone  inferted  between  the  two  tetra- 

* chords,  completed  the  odochord  *.*’ 

* Stanl.  Hid.  of  Philofophy,  pag.  386,  from  Kicom.  lib.  i. 
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It  remains  now  to  enquire  what  this  variation  of  and  addition  to 
the  feptenary  led  to.  Pythagoras  immediately  after  he  had  adjufted 
his  fyflem  of  the  oftochord  in  the  manner  above  related,  transferred 
to  it  the  additions  which  had  been  made  to  that  of  Terpander;  and 
firfl  he  connected  with  it  the  tetrachord  hypaton,  which  carried  the 
fyftcm  down  to  B,  and  placing  at  the  other  extremity  the  hyperbo- 
leon  tetrachord,  he  continued  it  up  to  a a,  as  here  is  fhewn. 


* The  difference  between  the  arithmetical  and  harmonica!  divifion  of  thediapafon  is  ex- 
plained in  afubfequent  chapter.  But  as  this  divifion  is  frequently  occurring,  it  may  not 
be  improper  here  to  remark  in  general  that  the  numbers  9,  6,  n,  exprefs  the  arithmeti- 
cal, and  12,  8,  6,  the  hatmonical  divifion. 
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GREAT  SYSTEM  of  PYTHAGORAS. 
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fNcte  byperboteon 
Paranetc  hyperboleon 
Trite  hyperboleon 


^Nete  diezeugmenon 
Paranetc  diezeugmenon 
Trite  diezeugmenon- 
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r Mefe 

Lychanos  mefon 
Parhypate  mefon 
Hypate  mefon 
Lychanos  hypaton 
Parhypate  hypaton 
''Hypate  hypaton 
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Hemit. 


Tone 


Tone 


Hemit. 


In  confequence  of  the  reparation  in  the  fyftem  of  the  o&ochord 
above  noted,  we  fee  that  in  the  above  diagram  the  tetrachord  B is 
feparated  from  the  tetrachord  A by  a whole  tone : this  difunion  of 
the  one  diatcflaron  from  the  other,  gave  rife  to  the  epithet  of  Diezeug- 
menon or  disjunct,  whereby  the  former  of  the  two  tetrachords  is 
diftinguifhed  : we  are  therefore  now  to  look  for  the  invention  of  that 
other  tetrachord,  which  hitherto  has  been  reprefented  as  part  of  a 
fyftem,  to  which  it  could  never  with  any  propriety  be  applied. 

No 
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No  one  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  harmony 
need  be  told,  that  that  relation  which  modern  muficians  denominate 
a Tritonus,  can  have  no  place  in  any  regular  feries  of  progreflion, 
either  afeending  or  defeending  ; for  of  the  effects  of  founds  produced 
at  the  fame  inftant  we  are  not  now  fpeaking : that  fuch  a relation 
immediately  arofe  from  the  reparation  of  the  Diezeugmenon  and 
Mefon  tetrachords,  will  appear  by  obferving  that  in  the  progreflion  up- 
wards through  the  Mefon  tctrachord,  beginning  at  Parhypate  Mefon, 
and  proceeding  to  Paramefe,  that  interval  which  fliould  be  a diatefla- 
ron,  andconfifl  of  two  tones  and  a bemitone,  will  contain  three  tones, 
and  have  for  its  ultimate  found  what  in  this  place  is  to  be  confldered 
as  an  exceflive  fourth*.  The  conlequenceof  this  was,  that  the  lower 
found  could  never  be  ufed  as  a fundamentals  and  fo  far  the  lyfteni 
muft  be  faid  to  have  been  imperfeft.  To  remedy  this  defett  in  part, 
collateral  or  auxiliary  tctrachord  was  with  great  ingenuity  conftituted, 
in  which  the  founds  followed  in  the  order  of  hemitone,  tone,  and 
tone,  a fucceflion  which  a true  and  perfect  diateflaron  requires. 
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Tone 
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m 

Trite 

Hemitone 

V Mefe 

The  intervals  that  compofe  this  fyftem  will  appear  upon  compari- 
fon  to  be  precifcly  the  fame  with  thofc  of  the  tetrachord  B,  in  the 
conjunct  fyftem  s whereas  between  the  tctrachord  B,  in  the  disjumft 
fyftem,  and  that  at  prefent  under  confideration,  this  difference  is 
apparent;  in  the  former  the  diftance  between  a and  b is  a whole 
tone,  in  the  latter  it  is  a hemitone  : if  therefore  this  queftion  fliould 
be  aflted.  Wherein  did  the  merit  of  the  improvements  made  by  Py- 

* Some  writers  have  given  the  name  of  Tritonus  to  the  defeflive  .fifth,  (3  f,  for  this 
reafon,  that  it  is  an  interval  compounded  of  hemitone,  tone;  tonre,  and  hemitone,  the  fum 
whereof  is  three  tones.  But  in  this  they. are  miflaken,  for  the  ratios  of  the  tritonus  or  ex* 
ccflivc  fourth,  and  the  femidiapente  or  defective  fifth  arc  different,  the  one  being  45  to 
32,  the  other  64  to  45.  Vide  Merfennus  Harmonic,  De  DifTonanuis,  pag.  75.  Holder 
on  the  natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony,  pag.  128* 
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thagoras  to  the  ancient  fyftem  confift  ? the  anfwer  would  be,  firft,  in 
the  invention  of  the  disjunct  lyftem,  and  the  confequent  completion 
of  theoCtochord  j next  in  the  introduction  of  the  oClochord  into  the 
lyftem  of  Terpander  j and  laftly,  in  fuch  a difpofttion  of  the  disjunct 
tetrachord  as  was  yet  confident  with  the  re-admiflion  of  that  part  of 
the  fyftcm  which  it  feems  to  exclude  whenever  the  perfection  of  the 
harmony  ftiould  require  it.  After  what  has  been  faid  it  will  be  need- 
lefs  to  add  that  this  collateral  tetrachord  was  diftinguiftied  by  the 
epithet  of  Synemmenon  or  conjunct.  With  thefe  improvements  the. 
Pythagorean  lyftem  affumed  the  following  form. 


ADDITION  to  the  Great  Syftem  of  PYTHAGORAS. 


i 


.-Nete  hyperboleon 

aa 

Tone 

Paranete  hyperboleon 

g 

< Tone 

Trite  hyperboleon 

f 

Hemitone. 

:Nete  diczeugmenon 

e 

Tone 

Paranete  diezeugmenon 

d 

Tone 

j Trite  diezeugmenon 

c 

Hemitone 

Paramefe 

h 

Tone 

■-  Mefe 

a 

Tone 

Lychanos  mefon 

G 

Tone 

Parhypate  mefon 

F 

Hemitone 

> Hypate  mefon 

E 

Tone 

Lychanos  hypaton 

D 

t Tone 

Parhypate  hypaton 

C 

Hemitone 
^Hypate  hypaton  }j 


Nete  Iynemmenon  d-. 

Tone 

Paranete  Iynemmenon  c 

Tone  \ 

Trite  fynemmenon  b 

Hemitone 

Mefe  a. 


There 
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There  were  two  reafons  that  feemed  to  fuggeft  a ftill  farther  im- 
provement j the  one  was  that  by  the  reparation  of  the  Diezeugme- 
non  and  Mefon  tetrachords  there  followed  an  unequal  divifion  of  the 
fyftem  ; for,  afcending  from  Mefe  to  Nete  Hyperboleon,  the  diftance 
was  a complete  Odtavc  ; whereas  defending  to  Hypate  Hypaton  it 
was  only  a Seventh  : from  hence  arofe  another  inconvenience,  a falfe 
relation  between  Hypate  Hypaton  and  Parhypate  Mefon,  which 
though  to  appearance  a fifth,  was  in  truth  an  interval  of  only  two  tones 
and  two  hemitones,  conftituting  together  the  very  difcordant  relation 
of  a defective  fifth.  To  fupply  this  defctt  nothing  more  was  required 
than  the  addition  of  a tone  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fyftem.* 
Pythagoras  accordingly  placed  another  chord  at  the  diftance  of  a tone 
below  Hypate  Hypaton,  which  he  named  Proflambanomenos,  a 
word  fignifying  additional  or  fupernumerary,  it  not  being  includable 
in  the  divifion  of  the  fyftem  by  tetrachords  j and  thus  was  completed 
that  fyftem  of  a Bifdiapafon  or  double  odlave,  which  the  Italians  dif- 
tinguifh  by  the  feveral  appellations  of  Syftema  immutabile,  Syftema 
diatonico,  Syftema  Pitagorico,  and  Syftema  maftimo. 


G 2 


IMMU- 
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IMMUTABLE  Syftcm  of  PYTHAGORAS. 

Netc  hyperboleon  aa 

Tone 

Paranete  hyperboleon  g 
{ Tone 

Trite  hyperboleon  f 

Hemitone 
L Nete  diezeugmenon  e 

Tone 

Paranete  diezeugmenon  d Nete  fynemmenon 

Tone  Tone 

Trite  diezeugmenon  c Paranete  fynemmenon 


< 

a 

•-5 

D 

E 

*5 

n 

V.S 


'■Paramefe 
r Mefe 


Hemitone  Tone 

Trite  fynemmenon 
Tone  Hemit. 

a Mefe 


& 


Tone 

Lychanos  mefon  G 

Tone 

Parhypate  mefon  F 

Hemitone 
^ Hypate  mefon  E 

Tone 

Lychanos  hypaton  D 

Tone 

Parhypate  hypaton  C 

Hemitone 
l Hypate  hypaton  {-] 

Tone 

Proflambanomenos  A 

O 

Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  although  in  this  and  the  preceeding 
fcale  the  Synemmenon  tetrachord  is  given  at  large,  yet  the  gene- 
rality of  writers  either  infert  it  entire  in  its  place,  immediately  above 
the  Mefon  tetrachord,  placing  the  Diezeugmenon  tetrachord  above 
it,  as  Kircher  in  his  Mufurgia,  tom.  I.  lib.  III.  cap.  xiii.  or  elfc, 
6 follow- 
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following  perhaps  the  example  of  Guido,  whofe  reformation  of  the 
fcale  might  fuggeft  this  latter  method  as  the  moll  concife,  they  have 
borrowed  from  the  Synemmenon  tetrachord  one  only  of  its  terms. 
Trite,  and  inferted  it  immediately  after  Mefe,  with  Paramefe  next 
above  it ; thereby  leaving  it  to  the  imagination  to  feledt  which  of  the 
two  founds  the  nature  of  the  progreffion  might  require  ; however, 
the  better  to  explain  its  conftrudtion  and  ufe,  it  was  here  thought 
proper  to  exhibit  the  Synemmenon  tetrachord  in  that  detached  fitua- 
tion  which  feems  mod  agreeable  to  its  original  formation  *. 


CHAP.  IV. 

BU  T here  it  may  very  naturally  be  afked  what  were  the  marks 
or  charadters  whereby  the  ancients  exprcffed  the  different  pofi- 
tions  or  powers  of  their  miifical  founds  ? An  anfwer  to  this  qucf- 
tion  may  be  produced  from  an  author  of  undoubted  credit,  Boetius, 
and  alfo  Alypius,  an  ancient  Greek,  of  whofe  writings  we  fhall  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  more  particularly,  and  thefe  inform  us  that  the 
only  charadters  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  founds  in 
mulic,  were  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  a kind  of  Brachygraphy 
totally  devoid  of  analogy  or  refctnblance  between  the  iign  and 
the  thing  fignified.  Boetius  de  Mufica,  lib.  IV.  cap.  iii.  gives  an 
account  of  the  ancient  method  of  notation  in  the  following 
words.  * The  ancient  muficians,  to  avoid  the  necetlity  of  always 
• writing  them  at  length,  invented  certain  charadters  to  exprefs  the 
* names  of  the  chords  in  their  feveral  genera  and  modes ; this  fhort 
* method  was  the  more  eagerly  embraced,  that  in  cafe  a mufician 
* fhould  be  inclined  to  adapt  mafic  to  any  poem,  he  might,  hy  means 
* of  thefe  charadlers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  words  of  the  poem 
* were  expreffed  hy  letters,  exprefs  the  mulic,  and  tranfmit  it  to 
* poftcrity.  Out  of  all  thefe  modes  we  (ball  only  fpecify  the  Lydian.’ 
This  defcrjption  of  the  founds  confided  in  the  different  application  of 
the  Greek  letters  to  each  of  them  j Boetius  proceeds  thus  : * To  ex- 
* prefs  Proflambanomenos,  which  may  be  called  Acquifitus,  was  ufed 

• Merfaw,  Harmon,  lib.  vi.  Dc  Generibu*  et  Modi*,  Pag.  100. 

* Z im- 
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‘ z imperfect, and  tau  lying  -j  • Hypate  hypaton,  r reverfed  and  r right 

* HJ.  Parhypate  hypaton,  B imperfett  r fupinc,  ^ Hypaton  enarmo- 

* nios,  Y fupine  and  I"  reverfed,  having  a ftroke  Hypaton  chromatice. 


* v>  having  aline  and  r reverfed,  having  two  lines  Y [lypaton  dia- 

§ a y q 

* tonos,  i p Greek,  and  digamma  p . Hypate  mefon  C and  C,  q.  Par- 

* hypate  mefon  P and  C fupinc^-  Mefon  enarmonios,  n Greek  and  C 

* reverfed  Mefon  chromatice,  n having  a ftroke,  and  C reverfed, 

•*  having  a ftroke  through  the  middle  /JuG  Mefon  diatonos,  M Greek 
‘ and  n drawn  open  * . Mefe,  I and  A lying  ^ . Trite  fynemmenon, 

* 0 and  A fupine  y . Synemmenon  enarmonios,  H Greek  and  A lying, 

* with  a ftroke  through  the  middle,  Synemmenon  chromatice,  H 


Greek  and  A reverfed  with  a ftroke  ^ . Synemmenon  diatonos,  r 

N K u 

and  N r.  Nete  fynemmenon,  ik  fupine  and  Z,  _•  Paramefe,  Z and 

* ^ " £t 
P Greek  lying  2 . Trite  diezeugmenon,  "E  fquare  and  r fupine  ^ 

Diezeugmenon  enarmonios,  A and  r Greek  lying  reverfed  £ . Die- 
zeugmenon chromatice,  a 'with  a ftroke,  and  n Greek  lying  reverfed 
with  an  angular  line^|.  Diezeugmenon  diatonos,  n fquare  and  z,  “ 


Nete  diezeugmenon,  <p  lying  and  N inverted  drawn  open  j®1  . Trite 

* hyperboleon,  r looking  downwards  to  the  right,  and  half  A to  the 

* left  k.  Hyperboleon  enarmonios,  T fupine  and  half  A to  the  right 

. * q 

* fupine,  -r  . Hyperboleon  chromatice,  T fupine,  having  a line  and 

V 3, 

* half  A to  the  right  fupine,  having  a line  drawn  backward  Hy- 

* perboleon,  diatonos  M Greek  having  an  acute,  and  r having  an  acute 

« ^1.  Nete  hyperboleon,  I having  an  acute,  and  A lying,  having  an 

I f 

* acute  alfo  *. 


* Boctius  as  he  goes  along  gives  the  Latin  fignification  of  the  Greek  names,  which  it 
was  thought  proper  to  omit  in  order  to  make  room  for  an  cxirafi  from  Kirchcr  to  the  fame 

purpofe, 
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Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  although  the  above  paffage  of 
Boetius  is  given,  not  from  any  of  the  printed  copies  of  his  works, 
but  from  a very  ancient  manufeript,  which  Mr.  Selden  collated,  and 
is  prefixed  to  Meibomius’s  verfion  of  Alypius : there  occur  in  it  fomc 
inftances  of  difagreement  between  the  verbal  defeription  of  the  cha- 
racter and  the  character  itfelfj  fome  of  thefe  Meibomius  in  his  notes 
has  remarked,  and  others  have  efcaped  him  j neverthelefs  it  was  not 
thought  advifeable  to  vary  the  reprefentation  which  Boetius  has 
given,  and  therefore  the  following  fcheme  of  the  ancient  mufical 
characters  is  inferted,  as  he  has  delivered  it  in  lib.  IV.  cap.  iii.  of  his 
book  De  Mufica. 


Z( Proflambenomenon  ^ Lychanos  melon  diaton.  ^j-^Pannetediezeug.cnarm. 

Hypate  Hypaton  Jfcjj  Mefe  Paranetcdiezeug.chrom. 

• 0"  ' ~ 

B Parhypate  Hypaton  Trite  fynemmenon  ry  Paranete  diezeug  diat. 

^ Lychanos  hyp.  enarm.  ^ Paranete  fynem.  enarm.  Nete  diezeugmenon 
Lychanos  hyp.  chrom.  — yr»Paranete  fynem.  chrom.-^^  Trite  hyperboleon 
■JgvLychano*  hyp.  diat.  Paranete  fynem.  diaton  Paranete  hyperb.  diaton. 

Nete  fynem.  extenta  Paranete  hyperb  chrom. 


C Hypate  melon 

c 

P Parhypate  melon 


• "Nete  fynem.  ultima  jVJ  Paranete  hyperb.  diaton. 

Jj 3 R- 

TJ  Lychanos  melon  enarm.  Paramefe  Nete  hyperboleon. 

Lychanos  melon  cbrom.y  UTrite  diezeugmenon 


There  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  method  of  nota- 
tion praCtifed  by  the  ancients,  and  that  now  in  ufe,  that  the  charac- 

purpofe,  wherein  the  Latin  are  oppofed  to  the  Greek  names  in  the  order  in  which  they 
arife  in  thefeveial  tetrachords. 

. — ■ aa  Nete.  hyperboleon,  five  ultima  acutarum. 

Tetrachordon  g Paranete  hyperboleon,  five  fccunda  acutarum. 

Ncton  f Trite  hyperboleon  five,  tenia  acutarum. 

— e 
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ters  ufed  by  the  former  were  arbitrary,  totally  deftitute  of  analogy, 
and  no  way  exprefiivc  of  thofe  eflential  properties  of  found,  gravity 
and  acutenefs ; which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients  the  terms  Acumen  and  Gravitas  are  per- 
petually occuring,  whereas  the  modern  fcale  is  fo  adjufted,  that  thofe 
founds,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  comparatively  grave  or  acute, 
have  fuch  a fituation  in  it,  as  does  moll  precifely  diftinguifh  them 
according  to  their  feveral  degrees  of  each  ; fo  that  the  graver  founds 
have  the  lowed,  and  the  acuter  the  highefl  place  in  our  fcale.  But 
here  it  may  be  afked,  does  this  diflinftion  of  high  and  low  properly 
belong  to  found,  or  do  we  not  borrow  thofe  epithets  from  the  fcale 
in  which  we  fee  them  fo  pofited  ? It  fhould  feem  that  we  do  notj 
for  if  we  attend  to  the  formation  of  founds  by  the  animal  organs,  we 
/hall  find  that  the  more  grave  are  produced  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
larynx,  as  the  more  acute  are  from  the  higher  ; fo  that  the  difference 
between  the  one  and  the  other  feems  to  be  more  than  ideal,  and  to 
have  its  foundation  in  nature:  the  modern  muficians  feem  however 
to  pay  a greater  regard  to  this  diverfity  than  is  either  requifite  or 
proper ; for  where  is  the  ncceflity  that  in  a vocal  compofition  fuch  a 
fentiment  as  this  * They  that  go  down  to  the  fea  in  fliips,’  &c.  thould 
be  exprelfed  by  fuch  founds,  as  for  the  degree  of  gravity  few  voices 
can  reach  ? much  lefs  can  we  fee  the  reafonablenels  of  that  precept 
which  diredts  that  the  words  Hell,  Heaven,  are  invariably  to  be  ex- 
prelfed,  the  one  by  a very  grave,  and  the  other  by  a very  acute  found. 
Thofe  who  affedt  to  be  fevcrely  critical  on  the  compofitions  of  this  la- 


Tetrachordon 

Diczcugm. 


Tetrachordon 

Synemmen. 


Tetrachordon 
Me  Con 


Tetrachordon 

Hypaton 


c Nete,  five  ultima  disjuntlarum. 
d Parancte  diczeugmenon,  five  ferunda  disjun&arum. 
c Trite  diczeugmenon,  five  terlia  disjundtaruin. 
b Paramefe,  five  vicina  mediis. 
d Nete  fynemmenon,  Gve  ultima  conjunftarum.  . 
c Parancte  fynernmenon,  Gve  fecunda  conjundtarum. 
b Trite  fynemmenon,  Gve  tertia  conjunctarum. 
a Mcfc,  id  eft  media. 

G Lychanoa  mefon,  Gve  index  mediarum, 

F Parhypate  mefon,  five  fccunda  mediarum. 

E Hypate  mefon,  live  gravis  mediarum. 

D Lychanos  hypaton,  five  index  gravium. 

C Parhypate  hypaton,  five  fecunda  gravium. 

B Hypate  hypaton,  five  gravis  gravium. 

A Proflambauomcuos,  Gve  vox  aifumpta. 


ter 
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ter  age,  allow  no  greater  merit  to  this  fort  of  analogy  than  is  due  to  a 
purl,  their  cenfurc  fcems  to  be  no  more  than  theerror  will  warrant. 

The  deicriptiOP  above  given  of  the  ancient  mufical  characters, 
is  derived,  through  Boetius,  from  Alypius,  the  hiofl  copious 
and  intelligible  of  all  the  Greek  writers  on  this  branch  of  mufic  : 
his  authority,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  has  been  implicitly  acquiefced 
in  ; and  indeed  from  his  teltimony  there  can  lye  no  appeal. 
The  reader  will  naturally  expeCt  to  be  informed  of  the  method  by 
which  the  ancients  denoted  the  different  degrees  in  the  length  or 
duration  of  their  mufical  founds ; but  it  feems  they  were  Grangers  to 
mufic  merely  inftrumental : the  lyre,  and  other  inflruments  in  ufe 
among  then),  was  applied  in  aid  of  the  voice  ; and  the  ode,  or 
hymn,  or  pean,  or  whatever  elfe  the  mufician  fung,  determined  by 
its  meafure,  and  the  feet  of  the  verfe  the  length  of  the  founds  adapt- 
ed to  it,  and  took  away  the  r&ceflity  for  fuch  marks  or  characters  of 
diftinClion  in  this  refpeCt  as  are  ufed  by  the  moderns.  Nor  need  we 
any  farther  proof  of  this  affertion,  than  the  abfolute  filencc  of  the 
Greek  writers  as  to  any  method  of  denoting  what  we  now  under- 
ftand  by  the  Time  or  meafure  of  founds.  It  is  true  that  thofe  among 
the  learned  who  have  undertaken  a tranflation  of  fome  few  remain- 
ing fragments  of  ancient  mufic  into  modern  notes,  have,  in  particu- 
lar inftances,  ventured  to  render  the  characters  in  the  original  by 
notes  of  different  lengths ; but  it  is  to  be  prefumed  they  were  deter- 
mined fo  to  do  rather  by  the  cadence  of  the  verfe,  than  by  any  ryth- 
mical defignation  oblervable  in  any  of  thofe  characters.  Mr.  Chil- 
mcad,  the  publifher  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  Aratus,  and  of  Eratof- 
thenes  de  Aftris,  in  oCtavo,  1672,  has  given  at  the  end  of  it  three 
hymns  or  odes  of  a Greek  poet  named  Dionyfius,  with  the  ancient 
mufical  characters,  which  he  has  rendered  by  breves  only;  but 
Kirchcr,  in  his  Mufurgia,  tom.  I.  pag.  541,  from  a manufeript  in 
the  library  of  the  monaflery  of  St.  Salvator,  near  the  gate  of  Mefluna 
in  Sicily,  has  inferted  an  ancient  fragment  of  Pindar,  with  the  mufi- 
cal notes,  which  he  has  explained  by  the  different  figns  of  a breve, 
femibreve,  crotchet,  and  quaver,  as  underftood  by  us  mqderns. 
Meibomius  alfo  has  given  from  an  ancient  manufeript  a Te  Deum, 
with  the  Greek  characters,  and  in  modern  notes,  the  former  of 
which  appear  to  be  more  fimple  and  lefs  combined  than  thofe  dc- 
feribed  by  Boetius ; which  is  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at  confidering 
Vox..  I.  H that 
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that  St.  Ambrofe,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  that  hymn*, 
was  confecrated  bifliop  of  Milan,  A.  C.  374,  and  Boctius  flourifhed 
not  till  about  the  year  500 ; fo  that  there  is  a period  of  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  during  which  every  kind  of  literature  fuffered 
from  the  rage  of  conquell  that  prevailed  throughout  all  Europe,  to 
induce  a fufpicion  that  the  Greek  charadlers  were  not  tranfmitted 
down  to  the  time  of  Boetius  uncorrupted.  In  the  trandation  of  thefe 
mulical  charadlers  of  the  above-mentioned  Te  Deum,  Meibomius 
has  made  ufe  of  the  breve,  the  femibreve,  and  minim  : upon  what 
authority  thofe  feveral  modes  of  tranflation  is  founded  we  do  not 
pretend  to  determine ; it  feems  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  enable  us 
to  judge  with  certainty  in  this  matter  but  a perfedl  knowledge  of  the 
powers  of  the  ancient  charadlers,  with  refpedl  to  the  founds  which 
they  were  intended  to  fignify  j and  concerning  thefe  Kircher  feems 
to  have  entertained  no  kind  of  doubt : he  had  accefs  to  two  tnanu- 
feripts  of  great  antiquity,  and  his  judgment  of  their  authority,  and  tho 
ufe  that  may  be  made  of  them  he  has  given  in  the  following  words : 

* The  ancient  mulical  charadlers  were  no  way  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 

* moderns  •,  for  they  were  certain  letters,  not  indeed  the  pure  Greek 

* ones,  but  thofe  fometimes  right,  fometimes  inverted,  and  at  others 

* mutilated  and  compounded  in  various  manners,  each  of  which  cha- 

* radters  anfwered  to  one  of  the  chords  in  the  mufical  fyftem.  I 
‘ laid  my  hands  on  two  manuferipts,  which  by  God’s  mercy,  were 

* preferved  from  the  injuries  of  time,  the  one  in  the  Vatican  library, 

* the  other  in  ours  of  the  Roman  college  : the  author  is  Alypius;  he, 
‘ in  order  to  give  the  harmonical  charadlers  of  the  ancients  in  great 

* perfedlion,  has  exhibited  with  wonderful  care  every  tone  in  the 
‘ Odlodecachord,  according  to  the  different  genera.  He  keeps  a 

* twofold  order  in  thefe  feveral  charadlers  ; the  firlt  as  they  were 
4 ufed  in  the  Cantus  j the  fecond  as  adapted  to  inllruments,  differing 

* from  the  former  almoll  after  the  fame  manner  as  at  this  day  the 
4 notes  of  vocal  mufic  do  from  thofe  charadlers  called  by  us  the  Tab- 
4 lature,  which  are  ufed  only  in  inflrumcntal  mufic.  Several  writers, 

* The  T e Deum  is  commonly  Ailed  the  Song  of  St.  Ambrofe,  and  it  is  faid  that  it 
was  compofed  jointly  by  him  and  St.  Auguftine,  upon  occafion  of  the  baptiftn  of  the 
latter  by  St  Ambrofe  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  by  Hamon  L’Kftrange,  folio,  t6ge, 
pag.  79  But  archbifhop  Urtier  aferibes  it  to  Nicetius,  and  fuppofes  it  not  to  have  been 
compofed  till  about  the  year  500,  which  was  long  after  the  time  of  Ambrofe  and  Auguf- 
tine.  Ibid. 

* not 
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* not  undcrftanding  this  order  of  Alypius,  have  conlidered  this  two- 

* fold  feries  as  a Angle  one : among  thefe  are  Liardus,  and  Solomon 

* de  Caux,  who  has  followed  him,  both  of  whom  have  given  to  the 

* world  mod  falfc  and  corrupted  fpecimens  of  anticnt  mu  lie.  Aly- 

* pius  wrote  an  entire  volume  on  the  mufical  characters  or  notes, 

* which,  together  with  other  manuferipts  of  the  old  Greek  muficians, 

* remain  preferved  in  the  library  of  the  Roman  college  : a translation 

* of  this  volume  into  the  Latin  language,  I will,  with  the  permiffion 
4 of  God,  at  a convenient  opportunity  give  to  the  learned  world  ; in 

* the  interim  I truft  I lhall  do  a favour  to  pofterity  by  exhibiting  a 
4 fpecimen  of  the  characters  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie  in  the 
‘ manufeript,  correcting  from  the  interpretations  thereto  annexed 
‘ fuch  errors  as  I found  required  it 

The  fpecimen,  the  whole  of  which  Seems  by  his  account  to  be 
taken  from  Alypius,  contains  the  characters  through  all  the  fifteen 
tones  in  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  genera  in  two  feparate  tables,  and 
is  as  follows. 


* It  fee  ms  by  this  that  Alypius  had  jiot  been  publifhed  in  Kircher’s  time:  and  though 
he  here  promises  to  give  the  world  a tranflation  of  it,  there  is  no  other  extant  than  that 
very  correct  one  of  Meibomius  Kirchcr  exprefles  a confidence  that  by  publifhing  thefe 
chata&ers  he  Ihould  confer  an  obligation  on  the  learned  world,  but  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  done  it  furnifhed  a ground  of  cenfure  to  Meibomius,  which  he  delivers  in  very 
hitter  terms  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  writers. 
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Kircher  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  above  characters. 

The  top  of  the  plate  contains  the  names  of  the  fifteen  tones  or 
modes  : the  fide  exhibits  eighteen  chords-,'  anfwering  to  every  tone, 
and  exprefled  by  their  Greek  names,  to  each  of  which  the  Guido- 
nian  keys  now  ufed  by  the  Latins  anfwer,  in  the  firft  column.  To 
know  therefore  for  inftance  by  what  characters  the  ancients  exprefled 
the  Mefe  in  the  Phrygian  tone,  we  mall  look  in  the  fide  for  the 
chord  Mcfe,  and  on  the  top  for  Tonus  Phrygius,  and  where  they 
meet  we  (hall  find  the  character  fought  for,  and  fo  for  the  reft. 

Having  exhibited  this  key  to  the  ancient  characters,  Kircher  gives 
the  fragment  of  Pindar  above-mentioned  in  the  Greek  notes,  and. 
alfo  in  thofe  of  the  modern  fcale,  as  here  under  is  reprefented. 


monophonia 


yy  r 0 r U-  r e ] 

Xpva-ea  yoppeyk,  AjroKKa,y&. 
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And  the  table  herein  before  given  from  him  fccms  to  have  been  his 
authority  for  rendering  the  ancient  characters  in  modern  notes,  as 
above  is  (hewn.  By  way  of  illuftration  he  adds,  that  the  Chorus 
vocalis  above  contains  the  characters  written  over  each  word  ; and 
that  the  Chorus  inftrumentalis,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  anti- 
ftrophe  to  the  former,  was  played  according  to  the  ftrophe,  on  the 
cythara  or  the  pipe.  As  thecharaCters  agree  with  thofe  of  Alypius,  he 
fays  he  has  no  doubt  about  their  meaning  ; and  as  to  the  time,  he  is 
clear  that  it  was  given  by  the  meafures  of  the  fyllablcs,  and  not  by 
the  characters. 

The  feveral  variations  of  the  fyftem  of  mufic  have  been  traced  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCt  would  allow  of : the 
improvements  made  byTerpander  and  others,  more  efpecially  Pytha- 
goras, have  been  diftinCUy  enumerated,  we  are  therefore  now  to 
proceed  in  our  narration. 

Pythagoras  having,  as  has  been  related,  inveftigated  the  propor- 
tions of  founds,  and  extended  the  narrow  limits  of  the  ancient 
fyftem,  and  alfo  demonftrated,  not  merely  the  affinity  of  founds,  buf 
that  a harmony,  analogous  to  that  of  mufic,  was  to  be  found  in  other 
fubjedls  wherein  number  and  proportion  were  concerned  ; and  that 
the  coincidences  of  founds  were  a phyfical  demonftration  of  thofe 
proportions  which  arithmetic  and  the  higher  geometry  had  till  then 
enabled  mankind  only  to  fpeculate,  it  followed  that  mufic  from 
thenceforth  became  a fubjeCt  of  philofophical  contemplation.  Aiif- 
totle,  by  feveral  paflages  in  his  writings  now  extant,  appears  to  have 
confidered  it  in  this  view  : it  is  even  faid  that  he  wrote  a treatife  pro- 
fefledly  on  the  fubjeCk  of  mufic,  but  that  it  is  now  loft. 

Fabricius  has  given  a catalogue  of  fundry  writers,  as  namely,  Jades, 
Lafus  Hermionenfis,  Mintanor,  Diodes,  Hagiopolites,  Agatho,  and 
many  others,  whofe  works  are  loftj  and  in  the  writings  of  Ariftoxe- 
nus,  Nicomachus,  Ptolemy,  Porphyry,  Manuel  Bryennius,  and  other 
ancient  authors,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Philolaus,  Eratofthencs, 
Archytas  of  Tarentum,  and  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  who  feem  moftly 
to  have  been  philofophers  ; but  as  they  are  alfo  enumerated  among 
the  feriptores  perditi,  nothing  can  be  faid  about  them.  In  thofe 
early  times  the  principles  of  learning  were  very  flowly  difieminated 
among  mankind;  and  it  does  not  appear,  that  from  the  time  of  Pytha- 
goras, to  that  of  Ariftoxenus,  which  included  a period  of  near  three 

hundred 
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hundred  years,  the  mufic  of  the  ancients  underwent  any  very  confide- 
rable  alteration,  unlefs  we  except  that  new  arrangement  and  fubdi- 
vifion  of  the  parts  of  the  great  fyftem,  which  conllituted  the  Genera, 
and  thofe  diflimilar  progreffions  from  every  found  to  its  diapafon, 
which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Modes.  Of  thefc  it  is  necef- 
fary  now  to  fpeak  ; and  firft  of  the  Genera. 

Till  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  the  progreflion  of  founds  was  in  that 
order,  which  as  well  the  modern  as  the  ancient  writers  term  the  dia- 
tonic, as  proceeding  by  tones,  a progreflion  from  the  unifon  to  its 
fourth  by  two  tones  and  a hemitone,  which  we  fhould  now  exprels 
by  the  fyllables  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  confefledly  very  natural  and  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  the  ear ; though  it  feems  not  fo  much  fo  as  to  hin- 
der fuccceding  muficians  from  feeking  after  other  kinds  of  progreflion; 
and  accordingly  by  a different  diviflon  of  the  integral  parts  of  each  of 
the  tetrachords,  they  formed  another  feries  of  progreflion,  to  which, 
from  the  flexibility  of  its  nature  they  gave  the  epithet  of  Chromatic, 
from  Chroma,  a word  fignifying  colour;  and  to  this  they  added  an- 
other, which  was  termed  enarmonic  ; befides  this  they  invented  a 
fubvariation  of  each  progreflion,  and  to  diftinguilh  the  one  from  the 
other  they  made  ufc  of  the  common  logical  term  genus,  by  which 
we  are  to  underffand,  as  Kircher  tells  us,  tom.  I.  lib.  III.  cap.  xiii. 
a certain  conflitution  of  thofe  founds  that  compofe  a diateflaron,  or 
mufical  fourth ; or,  in  other  words,  a certain  relation  which  the 
four  chords  of  any  given  tetrachord  bear  to  each  other.  The  Genera 
arc  elfewhcre  defined,  certain  kinds  of  modulation  arifing  from  the 
different  difpofition  of  the  founds  in  a tetrachord  : every  Cantus  or 
compofition,  fays  Ariftoxenus  *,  is  either  Diatonic,  Chromatic,  or 
Enarmonic  ; or  it  may  be  mixed,  and  include  a community  of  the 
genera.  Ariftoxenus,  for  ought  now  difcoverable,  is  the  firft  that 
has  written  profefledly,  though  obfeurely,  on  this  part  of  mufic. 
Ptolemy,  as  he  is  in  general  the  moll  accurate  and  methodical  of  all 
the  ancient  writers,  fo  is  he  more  copious  in  his  explanation  of  the 
Genera.  Nicomachus  has  mentioned  them,  but  in  a very  fuperficial 
manner ; and  as  to  the  latter  authors,  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  they 
have  contented  themfelves  with  the  bare  enumeration  of  them  ; fince 
before  the  times  in  which  the  greater  number  of  them  wrote,  the 
Diatonic  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  genera  in  common  ufc. 

• Lib.  II.  pag.  44.  ex  Veif.  Meibom. 

6 Nor 
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Nor  docs  it  any  where  appear,  that  even  of  the  five  Species,  into 
which  that  Genus  was  divided,  any  more  than  one,  namely,  the  fyn- 
tonous  or  intenfe  of  Ptolemy,  was  in  general  eftimation.  It  muff  be 
confefled  that  no  part  of  the  mufical  fciencc  has  fo  much  divided  the 
writers  on  it  as  this  of  the  genera  ; Ptolemy  has  exhibited  no  fewer 
than  five  different  fyftems  of  generical  harmony,  and,  after  all,  the 
dodrineon  thisfubjed  is  almoft  infcrutable  : however,  the  fubftance 
of  what  thefc  and  other  authors  have  related  concerning  the  nature 
of  it,  is  here,  as  in  its  proper  place,  referred  to  the  confideration  of 
fuch  as  are  defirous  to  know  the  eflential  difference  between  the 
mufic  of  this  and  the  more  early  ages. 

But  before  this  dodrine  of  the  Genera  can  be  rendered  to  any  degree 
intelligible,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  hitherto  we  have  fpoken  only 
of  the  more  common  and  obvious  mufical  intervals,  the  tone  and  he- 
mitone  j for  the  fyftem  of  Pythagoras  is  formed  of  thefe  only  ; and  a 
more  minute  divifion  of  it  was  not  till  after  his  time  thought  on, 
nevcrthelefs  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  order  to  the  completion  of  his  fyf- 
tem, it  was  found  requifite  to  inftitute  a method  of  calculation  that 
fhould  as  it  were  refolve  the  intervals  into  their  elements,  and  adjuft  the 
ratios  of  fuch  founds  as  were  not  determinable  by  the  divifion  of  a 
chord  in  the  manner  herein  before-mentioned.  That  divifion  was 
fufficient,  and  it  anfwered  to  the  greatefl:  degree  of  mathematic 
exadnefs  for  afeertaining  the  ratios  of  the  diateffaron,  the  diapente, 
and  the  tone : and,  agreeable  to  what  has  been  already  laid  down 
concerning  the  inveftigation  of  the  confonances  by  Pythagoras,  it  will 
moil  evidently  appear  upon  experiment,  that  if  a chord  be  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  fix  of  thofe  parts  will  give  an  odave  to  that 
found  which  would  have  been  produced  by  the  fame  chord,  if  ftruck 
before  fuch  divifion  j from  whence  it  appears,  that  the  ratio  fubfifting 
between  the  unifon  and  its  odave  is  duple  : again,  that  eight  parts 
of  the  twelve  will  give  a diateffaron,  which  bears  to  the  unifon  fix  a 
ratio  of  4 to  3;  and  that  nine  parts,  according  to  the  fame  divifion, 
will  produce  the  diapente,  which  bears  to  the  unifon  fix  a ratio  of 
3 to  2 j and  laftly,  that  the  found  produced  at  the  ninth  part  will  be 
diftant  from  that  at  the  eighth,  and  fo  reciprocally ; a tone,  in  the 
ratio  of  9 to  8,  called  a Sefquiodave,  and  often  the  Diezeudic  tone, 
which  furniflied  the  ear  at  leafl  with  a common  meafurc  for  the 
greater  intervals. 
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But  we  arc  to  note,  that  the  fyftem  of  Pythagoras  was  not  com- 
pleted, till,  by  the  very  artful  contrivance  of  two  tetrachords,  to  be 
ufed  alternately,  as  the  nature  of  the  melody  might  require,  a divi- 
fion  of  the  tone  between  a and  was  effedled.  By  this  an  interval  of 
a Hemitone  was  introduced  into  the  fyftem,  with  which  no  one 
fedtion  of  the  chord,  fuppofing  it  to  be  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
would  by  any  means  coincide  : with  great  ingenuity  therefore  did 
Euclid  invent  that  famous  divifion  the  Sedtio  Canonis,  by  means 
whereof  not  only  the  pofitions  of  the  feveral  founds  on  a fuppofed 
chord  are  precifely  afcertained,  but  a method  is  fuggefted  for  bring- 
ing out  thofe  larger  numbers,  which  alone  can  Ihcw  the  ratios  of  the 
fmaller  intervals,  and  which  therefore  make  a part  of  every  reprefen- 
tation  that  fucceeding  writers  have  given  of  the  immutable  fyftem. 

The  Sedtio  Canonis  of  Euclid  is  a kind  of  appendix  to  his  Ifagogc, 
or  Introdudtio  Harmonica,  containing  twenty  theorems  in  harmor 
nics.  Neverthelefs  the  title  of  Sedtio  Canonis  was  by  him  given  to 
the  following  fcheme  of  a fuppofed  chord,  divided  for  the  purpofe 
of  demonftrating  the  ratios  of  the  feveral  intervals  thereby  difcrimi^ 
nated,  which  fcheme  is  inferred  at  the  end  of  his  work. 
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SECTIO  CANONIS  OF  EUCLID. 
-r  B 


Ncte  hyperboleon.  - - E 

M - - Paranete  hyperboleon 

N - - Trite  hyperboleon. 

Nete  diezeugtnenon.  - - H 

Ncte  fynemmenon.  - - Z 

X - - Trite  diezeugmenon. 

Paramcfe.  --  K 

* 7 ‘rite  Jyncmmenon. 

Mefe  - - D 

R - - Mefon  diatonos. 

O - - Parhypate  mefon. 

Hypate  mefon.  - - e 

G - - Hypaton  diatonos. 

P - - Parhypate  hypaton. 

Hypate  gravis.  - - L 

Proflambanomenos.  --  A 

The  foregoing  canon  or  fcheme  of  a divifionis  introduced  by  a feries 
of  theorems,  preparatory  to  an  explanation  of  it,  which  explanation  is 

I 2 contained 
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contained  in  Theorems  XIX.  and  XX.  the  firft  of  thefe  refers  to  the 
immoveable  founds,  that  i6  to  fay,  Proflambanomenos,  and  the  other 
founds  to  the  left  of  the  line,  and  the  latter  to  the  moveable,  which 
are  Parhypate  and  the  reft  on  the  right  thereof ; the  fum  of  which 
two  fpecies  compofed  the  great  or  immutable  fyftem. 

Theorem  XIX.  directs  the  adjuftment  of  the  canon  for  the  Stabiles 
or  immoveable  founds,  and  that  in  the  manner  following. 

‘ Let  the  length  of  the  canon  be  A B,  and  let  it  be  divided  into  four 

* equal  parts  at  G D E,  therefore  B A,  as  it  will  be  the  graved  found, 

* will  be  the  fonus  bombus.  Farther,  A B is  fupertertius  of  G B.thcrc- 

* fore  G B will  found  a diateffaron  to  A B,  towards  the  acumen,  and 

* A B is  Proflambanomenos  ; wherefore  G B will  be  Hypaton  Diato- 

* nos.  Again,  becaule  A B is  duple  of  B D,  the  former  will  found  a 

* diapafon  to  the  latter,  and  B D will  be  Mefe.  Again,  becaufe  A B 

* is  quadruple  of  E B,  E B will  be  Nete  Hyperboleon  ; therefore  G B 

* is  divided  twofold  in  Z,  and  G B will  be  duple  of  ZB,  fo  as  G B 

* will  found  to  Z B the  interval  of  a diapafon,  wherefore  Z B is  Nete 

* Synemmenon.  Cut  off  from  D B a third  part  D H,  and  D B will  be 

* fefquialtera  to  H B,  fo  as  for  this  reafon  D B will  found  to  H B the 
‘ interval  of  a diapente,  therefore  H B will  be  Nete  diezeugmenon. 
‘ Farther,  make  1 1 0 equal  to  H B,  therefore  © B will  found  a diapafon 

* to  H B,  fo  that  9 B will  be  Hypatc  mefon.  Again,  take  the  third 

* part  of  © B,  © K,  and  then  © B will  be  fefquialtera  to  K B,  fo  that 
‘KB  will  be  Paramefe.  Laftly,  cut  off  L K equal  to  K B,  and  then 

* L B will  be  Hypatc  the  moft  grave,  and  thus  all  the  immoveable 

* founds  will  be  taken  in  the  canon.’ 

Theorem  XX  contains  the  following  directions  refpeCting  the  Mo- 
biles or  moveable  founds. 

* Divide  E B into  eight  parts,  of  which  make  E M equal  to  one, 

* fo  as  M B may  be  fuperoCtave  of  E B.  And  again,  divide  M B into 

* eight  equal  parts,  and  make  one  of  them  equal  to  N M,  therefore 

* N B will  be  a tone  more  grave  than  B M,  and  M B will  be  a tone 

* graver  than  B E j fo  as  N B will  be  Trite  hyperboleon,  and  M B will 

* be  Parancte  hyperboleon  diatonos.  Farther,  divide  N B into  three 

* parts,  and  make  N X equal  to  one  of  them,  fo  as  X B will  be  fu- 

* pertertius  of  N B,  and  the  diateffaron  will  be  produced  towards  the 

* grave,  and  X B will  be  Trite  diezugmenon.  Again,  taking  half  of 

* X B,  make  X O equal  to  it,  fo  as  for  this  reafon  O B wdl  give  a 

‘ diapente 
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* diapente  to  X B,  wherefore  O B will  be  Parhypate  mefon;  then 
‘ make  O P equal  to  O B *,  fo  as  P B will  be  Parhypate  hypaton. 

* Laftly,  take  the  fourth  part  of  G B,  G R,  and  R B will  be  Mefon 

* diatonos. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE  Sedtio  Canonis  of  Euclid,  in  the  judgment  of  the  molt 
eminent  writers  on  harmonics,  was  the  firft  eli’ay  towards  a 
determination  of  the  ratios  by  the  fuppoied  divifion  of  a chord  ; and, 
afTuming  the  proportions  of  the  diapafon,  diapente,  diateO'aron,  die- 
zeudlic  tone,  and  limma,  as  laid  down  by  the  Pythagoreans,  the  di- 
vifion will  be  found  to  anfwer  to  the  ratios : yet  this  does  not  appear 
by  a bare  infpedtion,  but  can  only  be  proved  by  an  actual  admeafure- 
ment  of  the  feveral  intervals  contained  in  the  canon.  Now  as  what- 
ever is  geometrically  divifible,  is  alfo  divifible  by  numbers,  fuccccd- 
ing  writers  in  afligning  the  ratios  of  the  intervals  have  taken  the  aid 
of  the  latter,  and  have  applied  the  numbers  to  each  of  the  founds, 
as  they  rclult  from  a divifion  of  the  canon.  How  they  are  brought 
out  will  hereafter  be  made  appear- 

But  here  it  is  necdlary  to  add,  that  the  Sedlio  Canonis  of  Euclid, 
perfedl  in  its  kind  as  it  may  feem,  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  fome 
improvement  from  Ariftide9  Quintilianus,  at  leaf!  with  refpedt  to  the 
manner  of  dividing  it;  for  this  we  have  the  teflimony  of  Meibotnius, 
who  fpeaks  of  a canon  of  Ariflides,  which  had  been  once  extant,  but 
was  perifhrd,  or  at  leaft  was  wanting  in  all  the  copies  of  his  work  ; 
and  which  he  his  editor  had  happily  reflored.  The  following  is  a re- 
prefentation  of  the  Canon,  w'ith  the  numbers  annexed. 

* In  the  Canon  O P is  not  equal  lo  OB  hut  to  O X,  and  Mcibomius,  with  all  his 
care,  has  made  a miftakc,  which  the  following  page,  to  go  no  farther,  I’umilhes  the 
means  of  rectifying ; for  obfe've,  that  in  the  Canon  of  Arifhdes  Quintilianus,  which  has 
the  numbers  to  it,  Trite  diczfugmenon,  marked  X in  that  of  Euclid,  is  3888,  ami  Par- 
hypate hypaton  marked  P in  that  of  Euclid  alfo,  is  7776,  which  is  juft  double  the 
former  number,  the  coufequcnce  whereof  is  evident. 
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Netc  hyperboleon. 
Hyperbol.  diatonos. 

Trite  hyperboleon. 

Nete  diezeugmenon. 

Nete  fynemmenon. 

& diczeugm.  diatonos. 
Trite  dicz.  & Syn.  dial. 
Paramcfos 

Trite  fynemmenon. 
Mefe 


--  D.  2304. 
--  1.  2592. 

--  m.  2916. 
--  G.  307a. 

--  F-  3+56- 

--  n.  3888. 

- - 1.  4096. 

--  o.  4374. 
--  C.  4608. 


Mefon  diatonos. 


--  P.  5184. 


Parhypate  mefon. 
Hypate  mefon. 


--  q-  5832- 

- - H.  6x44. 


Hypaton  diatonos. 


--  E.  6912. 


Parhypate  hypaton. 
Hypate  hypaton. 


--  r.  7776. 
--  K.  8192. 


Proflambanomenos. 


-1-  A.  9216.  * 
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It  does  not  appear  whether  the  numbers  were  originally  part  of  the 
canon,  or  whether  they  were  inferted  by  Meibomius.  However, 
from  fcveral  paflages  in  Ptolemy,  particulaily  in  book  I.  Chap.  10, 
where  he  demonftrates  the  ratio  of  the  limma,  we  meet  with  the 
number  2048,  which  is  the  half  of  4096,  1944,  the  half  of  38S8, 
and  others,  which  (hew  the  antiquity  of  this  method  of  numerical 
divifion. 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  canon  as  given  by  Meibo- 
ntius,  in  his  notes  on  Ariftides  Quintilianus,  page  312,  ct  feq. 

‘ The  (landing  founds  are  firft  let  down  in  the  divifion  of  the  canon, 

* and  after  them  the  moveable  ones  ; we  have  marked  the  (lauding 

* founds  by  capital  letters,  and  to  thefe  arc  added  the  moveable  ones. 

* The  Hypaton  diatonos  and  the  reft  are  marked  by  the  fmall  letters. 

* They  are  thus  to  be  taken. 

* I.  Proflam banomenos,  A B,  which  is  the  whole  length  of  the 

* chord  or  line. 

‘ II.  Mcfe,  C B,  half  thereof. 

* III.  Nete  hyperboleon,  D B,  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
*•  chord. 

* IV.  Hypaton  diatonos,  E B,  three  fourths  thereof. 

* V.  Nete  fynemmenon,  F B,  the  faid  three  lourths,  E B,  di- 
‘ vided  into  two  equal  parts. 

‘ VI.  Nete.  diezeugmenon,  G B,  two  thirds  of  half  the  chord, 

* that  is  one  third  of  the  whole  chord  j but  this  may  be  perceived  by 
‘ multiplying  an  half  by  two  thirds,  thus,  j|]-. 

* The  divifion  of  Euclid  agrees  with  that  of  Ariftides  as  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  the 
(landing,  but  diners  as  to  fomc  of  the  moveable  chords,  for  Euclid  finds  theTtite  diezeug- 
menon, by  fetting  off  towards  the  grave  a diateffaron  from  the  Trite  hyperboleon  ; he 
next  finds  the  Parhypate  mefon,  by  fetting  off  towards  the  grave  a diapente  from  the  Trite 
diezeugmenon,  which  might  be  caficr  found  by  fetting  down  a diapafon  from  the  Trite 
hyperboleon.  He  alfo  finds  the  Paihypate  hypaton  by  malting  O P equal  to  O X,  that  is  by 
fetting  off  a diapafon  towatds  the  grave  from  the  Trite  diezeugmenon,  for  he  had  made 
O X equal  to  half  X B,  and  confequently  twice  0X01’  mull  be  equal  to  X IS.  And 
laflly,  he  finds  the  Mefon  diatonos  by  fetting  off  a diateflaron  towards  the  acute  from  the 
Hypaton  diatonos,  whereas  all  the  four  founds,  as  well  as  the  other  moveable  ones,  are 
found  in  Ariftides,  by  a divifion  into  eight  parts,  that  is  by  fetting  of!'  fcfqu.odavc  tones. 
It  feems,  however,  upon  the  whole,  that  Ariftides  followed  the  divifion  of  Euclid,  hut 
neither  of  thefe  can  anfwcr  to  the  Ariftoxenian  principles,  for  this  reafon,  that  the  Se£ tin 
Canonis  both  of  Euclid  and  Ariftides  refer  to  thofe  arithmetic  and  harmonic  ratios,  which 
are  difcernable  in  the  proportions  of  Pythagoras,  whereas  Ariftoxcnus  rejected  the  criterion 
of  ratios,  and  maintained  that  the  mcafurc  of  inteivals  was  determinable  by  the  fenfc  of 
hearing  only. 
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* VII.  Hypate  melon,  H B,  two  thirds  of  the  whole  chord,  or 

* the  two  thirds,  G B,  of  the  half  chord  twice  fct  off,  which  chord 

* therefore  we  take  in  the  opening  of  the  dividers,  and  fet  off  twice. 

‘ VIII.  Paramefos,  I B,  (one  third  I H,  being  taken  out  of  the 
' two  thirds  H B of  the  whole  chord)  is  two  thirds  of  two  thirds 

* of  the  whole. 

‘ IX.  Hypate  hypaton,  K B ; two  thirds  I B.  of  the  two  thirds 
‘ H B twice  fet  off. 

* In  order  to  affume  the  leffer  intervals,  the  following  method 

* mud  be  made  ufe  of. 

‘ I.  The  fourth  part  D B of  the  whole  chord  being  divided  into 

* eight  equal  parts,  I fet  off  1 below  D equal  to  one  of  thofe  parts, 

* and  1 B will  be  Paranete  hyperboleon. 

* II.  Trite  hyperboleon  m B is  affumed  in  the  fame  manner,  viz. 
‘ by  dividing  the  line  1 B into  eight  equal  parts,  and  taking  1 m equal 
‘ to  one  of  them  out  of  1 A. 

‘ III.  Trite  diczeugmenon,  and  the  following  moveable  founds, 

* are  ealily  to  be  affumed  in  the  fame  manner.’ 

Befides  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  canon,  Mcibomius  has 
given  the  following,  which  he  calls  a Notable  Theorem,  and  fays 
of  it  that  it  is  very  ufeful  in  facilitating  the  fe&ion  of  the  canon. 

‘ The  difference  between  two  lines  that  are  to  each  other  in  a fef- 

* quitertia  ratio,  being  divided  into  two  equally,  will  give  the  eighth 

* part  of  the  greater  line. 

C 

A — i — i — i — i — i — i — i — B 
D— i—i— E 

* A B is  fefquitertia  to  D E ; C B is  the  excefs  of  A B above  D E, 

* C B divided  into  two  equally  will  exhibit  the  eighth  part  of  A B. 

* We  (hall  fee  the  fame  in  the  fedlion  of  our  canon.  Let  the  line 
‘ G B be  divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  I fay  the  part  G D thereof 

* will  contain  two  eighth  parts  5 fo  that  this  need  only  be  divided 

* into  two  equally,  as  appears  by  this  following  demonftration  ; for 
' as  G B is  fefquitertia  to  D B,  that  is.as  4 to  3,  if  G B be  divided 

* into  twice  four  parts,  that  is  eighths,  D B will  contain  fix  of  thofe 

* eighths,  and  confequently  DG  two  eighths,  and  its  half  will  contain 

* one  eighth.  Alfo  if  F B is  to  be  divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  its 

6 part 
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4 part  F 1 need  be  divided  only  into  two  equally,  in  order  to  have  one 
4 eighth  part,  which  I fet  off  from  F to  n,  to  find  the  excels  of  the 
4 tone  above  F 13.  The  fame  method  may  be  ufed  in  the  follow- 

* ing  ones. 

*.  Moreover,  the  Mefon  diatonos,  and  the  other  two  moveable 
' chords  may  alfo  be  obtained  by  the  following  method,  namely, 

* Mefon  diatonos,  by  fetting  off  the  part  1 B,  twice  from  B ; Parhy- 
4 pate  mefon,  by  fetting  off  the  part  m B,  twice  ; Parhypatc  hypa- 

* ton,  by  fetting  off  the  part  n B,  twice. 

' But  whatfoever  is  here  fliewn  in  lines  may,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
4 the  intelligent  reader,  be  eafily  applied  in  finding  out  the  numbers.’ 

The  canon  of  Ariftides  Quintilianus,  with  the  numbers  affixed, 
fuppofes  the  whole  chord  to  contain  9216  parts,  and  being  ftruck 
open,  to  produce  the  mod  grave  found  of  the  fyftem,  viz.  A j the  in- 
terval then  of  a tone  at  hi,  the  next  found  in  fucceflion,  as  being  in 
the  proportion  of  8 to  9 to  A,  will  require  that  the  chord  be  flopped 
at  8192  ; and,  fuppofing  it  to  anfwcr,  we  may  with  the  utmoft  pro- 
priety fay,  that  the  ratio  of  a tone  is  as  9216  is  to  8192,  or  in  other 
words,  that  hi  is  produced  at  8192  of  thofe  parts  whereof  the  chord 
A,  contains  9216  ; and  thefc  two  numbers  will  be  found  to  bear  the 
fame  proportion  to  each  other  as  thofe  of  9 and  8.  Again,  for  the 
diapafon  a,  the  number  is  4608,  which  is  juft  the  half  of  9216,  as  6 
is  the  half  of  12  ; for  the  diateffaron  D,  the  number  is  6912,  which 
is  three  fourths  of  9216;  and  for  thediapente  E,  the  number  is  6144, 
which  is  two  thirds  of  9216.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  numbers 
thus  taken  for  the  tone,  or  for  the  confonanccs  of  the  diateffaron 
and  the  diapente,  or  their  replicates,  as  often  as  it  may  be  thought 
neccflary  by  the  reiteration  of  an  odlave,  or  any  lefs  fyftem,  to  ex- 
tend that  of  the  bifdiapafon,  anfwer  in  like  manner  to  the  ratios  of 
9 to  8,  6 to  12,  12  to  9,  and  12  to  8,  in  the  primitive  fyftem. 

Thefc  proportions  we  are  told  will  be  the  refult  of  an  aiftual  divi- 
fion  of  a tiring,  which  whoever  is  defirous  of  making  the  experi- 
ment, is  hereby  enabled  to  try  j though,  by  the  way,  it  is  laid  by 
Meibomius  that  for  this  purpole  one  of  two  ells  in  length  wifi  be 
found  neceffary.  Neverthelefs,  by  the  help  of  the  principles  already 
laid  down,  namely,  that  the  diapafon  has  a ratio  of  2 to  1,  the  dia- 
pente of  3 to  2,  the  diateffaron  of  4 to  3,  and  the  tone  of  9 to  8, 
which  are  to  be  confidered  as  data  that  all  haimopical  writers  agree 
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in,  it  is  very  eafy,  by  means  of  arithmetic  alone,  to  bring  out  the 
numbers  correfponding  to  the  intervals  in  the  diatonic  bifdiapafon. 
Bontempi  has  given  a very  particular  relation  of  the  procefs  in  an  ac- 
count of  the  method  taken  by  the  ancients  for  that  purpofe ; and  im- 
mediately after,  an  exhibition  of  that  (yftem  with  the  proper  numbers 
in  the  following  fcale. 


e 

£ 


e 

Xj 

h 


i\ 


e 

h 


2304. 

2592. 

2916. 

3072. 

3456. 
3888. 
4096. 
4608. 
5184. 
5832. 
f 6 1 44. 
6912. 
7776. 
1.8192. 

9216. 


Netc  hyperboleon  aa 
Tone 

Paranete  hyperb.  g 
Tone 

Trite  hyperboleon  f 
Hemitone 

Nete  diezeugmenon  e 
Tone 

Paranete  diezeug.  d 3456.  Netc  fynemmenon  d^ 
Tone  Tone 

Trite  diezeugmenon  c 3888.  Paranete  fynem. 

Hemitone  Tone 

Paramefe  b 4374.  Trite  fynemmenon 


Tone 

Mefe 

Tone 

Lychanos  mefon  G 
Tone 

Parhypate  mefon  F 
Hemitone 

Hy pate  mefon  E 
Tone 

Lychanos  hypaton  D 
Tone 

Parhypate  hypaton  C 
Hemitone 

Hypate  hypaton  tl 
Tone 

Proflambanomenos  A * 


a 4608.  Mefe 


Hemitone 
a j 


<4 

a 

£ 
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His  defcription  of  the  proccfs  is  in  thefe  words:  * The  numbers 

* affixed  to  the  feveral  chords  in  the  fydem  draw  their  origin  from 

* the  fefquioidave  proportion,  which  is  the  relation  that  the  fecond 
4 chord  bears  to  the  fird  ; and,  proceeding  from  the  acute  to  the 

* grave,  the  numbers  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  fubfefqui- 
4 odtave,  fuhfefquitertia,  fubfefquialtera,  and  fubduple.  But  to  be 
4 more  particular : 

4 As  the  third  chord  was  to  be  the  fcfquiodtavc  of  the  fecond,  and 
4 as  the  fecond  had  not  an  eighth  part,  the  ancients  multiplied  by  8, 
4 and  fet  down  the  number  produced  thereby  : if  the  fourth  chord 
4 was  to  be  the  fefquitertia,  they  multiplied  the  numbers  by  3 ; if 
4 it  was  to  be  fcfquialtcra  the  numbers  were  doubled  ; and  if  bv 
4 chance  there  were  any  fradtions,  they  doubled  them  again  to  find 
4 even  numbers,  and  fo  they  went  on  : but  as  all  thefe  operations 
4 belong  to  arithmetic,  and  of  courfc  mull  be  known,  there  is  no 
4 neceffity  to  explain  them  farther. 

4 However,  as  all  this  is  different  from  any  practice  in  the  modern 
4 muiic,  in  order  that  thofe  who  are  not  perfcftly  verfed  in  arithme- 
4 tic  may  underdand  the  foundation  of  this  fcience,  it  will  not  be 
4 amifs  here  to  explain  it.  You  mud  then  know,  that  as  har- 
4 monic  mufic  was  lubordinatc  to  arithmetic,  the  ancients  (hewed 
4 only  the  intervals  by  numbers  arifing  from  the  mcafures  they 
4 had  found  out  by  experiments  upon  the  monochord. 

4 When  they  wanted  therefore  to  demondrate  in  the  conditution 
4 of  the  fydem  what  chord  was  either  double,  or  fefquialtera,  or  fcf- 
4 quitertia,  or  fcfquiodtave  to  another  by  arithmetical  numbers,  they 
4 ufed  multiplication,  or  the  doubling  of  the  numbers,  in  order  that 
4 they  might  rife  by  degrees  one  above  the  other.  They  began  from 
4 the  mod  acute  chord,  which  is  the  Nete  hyperboleon,  going  on  as 
4 far  as  the  Trite  fynemmenon  ; which  operation  is  demondrated  by 
4 the  following  columns  of  numbers. 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

aa  8 

64 

192 

576 

1 152 

2304 

g 9 

72 

216 

648 

1296 

2592 

f 

8l 

243 

729 

1458 

2916 

—-256 

768 

>536 

3072 

d 

288 

864 

1728 

3456 

c 

324 

972 

>944 

3888 

h 

— 1024 

2048 

4096 

b 

2187 

4374* 

The  method  which  they  ufed 

in  thefe  multiplications  and  redi 

* plications  was  this;  as  g was  to  be  fefquiodlave  of  aa,  and  f fefqui- 

* odtave  of  g ; and  as  g had  not  an  eighth  part,  to  find  it  they  mul- 

* tiplied  aa  and  g by  8 ; from  which  multiplication  the  numbers  of 

* the  fecond  order  were  produced,  and  they  put  down  8i  fefquio6tave 
' of  72.  As  e was  to  be  fefquitertia  of  aa,  and  had  not  a third  part, 

* they  multiplied  all  the  fecond  order  by  3 ; from  which  multiplica- 

* tion  was  produced  tbe  third  order,  and  there  came  out  the  number 

* 256,  fefquitertia  of  192 ; in  like  manner  d was  found  to  be  felqui- 

* tertia  of  g,  and  c of  f. 

* As  Iq  was  to  be  fefquitertia  of  e,  and  had  not  a third  part,  they 

* multiplied  all  the  third  order  by  3,  from  which  was  produced  the 

* fourth  order,  and  there  came  out  1024,  fefquitertia  of  768;  as  b 

* was  to  be  fefquialtera  of  f,  there  came  out  fradtions,  to  avoid 
‘ which  all  the  fourth  order  was  doubled,  and  fo  the  fifth  order 

* was  produced;  and  there  was  the  number  2187,  fefquialtera  of 

* *458- 

* In  a word,  give  me  leave  to  repeat  again  this  operation,  with 

* common  explications  for  thofe  who  are  quite  unacquainted  with 

* the  rules  of  arithmetic ; by  multiplying  eight  times  8 they  had  64 

* for  aa  ; by  multiplying  nine  times  8 they  had  72  for  g ; and  adding 

* to  72  the  number  9,  they  had  8 1 for  f. 

* The  fefquitertia,  which  is  nothing  but  the  proportion  4 to  3,  con- 

* fiituting  the  diateflaron  from  e to  aa,  was  produced  by  giving  to  aa 
three  times  64,  which  made  192,  and  to  e four  times  64,  which 

* made  256. 
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* That  of  d to  g was  produced  by  giving  to  g three  times  the 

* number  72,  which  made  216}  and  to  d four  times  the  fame, 

* which  made  288. 

* That  of  c to  f was  produced  by  giving  to  g three  times  81, 

* which  made  243  j and  to  c four  times  the  fame,  which  made  324. 

* That  of  b to  e was  produced  by  giving  to  c three  times  236, 

* which  made  768  * and  to  b four  times  the  fame,  which  made 

* 1024. 

* The  fefquialtera,  which  is  nothing  but  the  proportion  3 to  2,  confti- 

* tuting  the  diapente  from  b to  f,  was  produced  by  giving  to  f twice 

* 729,  which  made  1458;  and  to  b three  times  the  fame,  which 

* made  2187. 

' Finally,  in  order  that  this  kind  of  numbers  might  do  for  the 

* chords  of  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic  genera  ; to  avoid  fractions 

* they  doubled  all  the  fifth  order,  and  thereby  brought  out  the  fixth ; 
‘ fo  that  the  fecond  order  is  the  produce  of  the  firft  multiplied  by  8 ; 

* the  third  order  is  the  produce  of  the  fecond  multiplied  by  3 : the 

* fourth  order  is  the  produce  of  the  third  multiplied  by  3 ; the  fifth 

* order  is  double  the  fourth,  and  the  fixth  double  the  fifth  ; and  the 

* numbers  of  the  fixth  order  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  tetrachords 

* Hypcrboleon,  Diezeugmenon,  and  Syneroroenon,  in  the  foregoing 

* feale. 

* There  is  befides  thefe  the  Mefe,  the  number  of  which  is  4608, 

* which  is  the  double  of  2304,  the  number  of  the  Nete  hyperboleon, 

* becaufe  there  is  between  the  one  and  the  other  chord  the  interval  of 

* a diapafon. 

* The  number  5184  of  the  Lychanos  mefon  is  twice  the  number 
‘ 2592  of  the  Paranete  hypcrboleon,  becaufe  there  is  between  them 

* the  fame  interval  of  the  diapafon  } and  fo  the  following  numbers  to- 

* wards  the  grave  are  double  to  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  acute 

* chords,  following  from  the  Paranete  hyperboleon  in  fucceffion ; be- 
■ caufe  there  is  between  them  all,  in  their  refpedtivc  degrees,  the  ufual 

* interval  of  the  diapafon.  As  the  founds  of  the  diatonic  genus  have 

* their  numbers,  fo  likewife  have  the  founds  of  the  other  genera  num- 

* bers,  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  except  the  Nete  hyperboleon,  the 

* Nete  diezeugmenon,  the  Nete  fynemmenon,  the  Paramefe,  the 

* Mefe,  the  Hypate  mefon,  the  Hypate  hypaton,  and  the  Profiamba- 

* nomenos,  whofe  numbers  are  common  to  all  the  genera,  as  their 

‘ founds 
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« founds  are  fixed.-  Every  thing  relating  to  them  may  be  feen  in. 

• their  refpedtive  fyflems.’ 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  was  for  the  purpofe  of  explaining 
the  do&rine  of  the  genera  that  the  foregoing  enquiry  into  the  pro- 
portions of  the  intervals  was  entered  into  ; this  inquiry  rcfpedled  the 
diatonic  feries  only,  and  the  proportions  thereby  afeertained  are  the 
diapafon,  diapente,  diateflaron,  and  tone  ; befides  thefe,  another  in- 
terval,  namely,  that  whereby  the  diateflaron  exceeds  the  ditone,  and 
which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a femitone,  for  now  we  fhall  ufe 
the  appellation  given  to  it  bv  the  Latin  writers,  has  been  adjufled, 
and  in  general  fhewn  to  have  a ratio  of  236  to  243. 

But  here  it  is  necifary  to  mention,  that  the  ratio  of  this  interval  was 
a fubjedt  of  great  controversy  with  the  ancient  mufleians.  What  were 
the  fentiments  of  Pythagoras  about  it  we  are  no  where  told ; though  if 
it  be  true  that  he  conftituted  the  diateflaron  in  the  ratio  of  4 to  3, 
and  made  each  of  the  tones  contained  in  it  fefquioftave,  it  will  follow 
as  a confcquence,  that  the  interval  ncceflary  to  complete  that  fyflem 
muft  have  been  in  the  ratio  of  256  to  243  : this  is  certain,  that 
Boetius,  and  the  reft  of  the  followers  of  Pythagoras,  deny  the  pofli- 
bility  that  it  can  confift  in  any  other : but  this  is  a method  of  deduc- 
tion by  numerical  calculation,  and  the  appeal  is  made  to  our  rcafon, 
which,  in  a queftion  of  this  nature,  fay  fome,  has  nothing  to  do. 

The  firft  who  aliened  this  dodtrine,  and  he  has  done  it  in  terms 
the  mod  explicit,  was  Ariftoxenus,  the  difciple  and  fucceflor  of 
Ariftotle;  he  taught  that  as  the  ear  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  confo- 
nancc,  we  arc  able  by  the  fenfe  of  hearing  alone  to  determine  the 
meafure  both  of  the  confonants  and  diftonants,  and  that  both  are  to 
be  meafured  or  eftimated,  not  by  ratios  but  by  intervals  *.  The  me- 
thod he  took  was  this,  he  confldered  the  diapafon  as  confiding  of  the 
two  fyftems  of  a diateflaron  and  diapente  ; it  waseafy  to  difeover  the 
difference  between  the  two  to  bo  a tone,  which  was  foon  found,  allow- 
ing  the  ear  to  be  the  judge,  to  be  divifible  into  femitones.  Thefe  two 
latter  intervals  being  once  recognized  by  the  car,  became  a common 
meafure,  and  enabled  him  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  any  interval 
whatever,  which  he  did  by  various  additions  to,  and  fubdudlions  from, 
thole  above  mentioned  ; in  like  manner  as  is  pradlifcd  by  the  fingers  of 

* Wallis  Appendix  de  Vttcrum  lhtmonic.1,  Qiurlo,  prg.  250. 
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our  times,  who  by  an  inftantaneous  effort  of  the  voice,  are  able  not 
only  to  utter  a fourth,  a fifth,  a greater  or  lefier  third,  a tone,  a fem  - 
tone,  and  the  reft,  but  by  habit  and  pradtiee  are  rendered  capable  of 
feparating  and  combining  thcfe  intervals  at  pleafure,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  any  arithmetical  procefs  or  computation. 

It  muft  be  confcfled  that  there  fcems  to  be  a kind  of  rctrogradation 
in  a procefs  which  diredls  the  admeafurement  of  a part  by  the  whole, 
rather  than  of  the  whole  by  a part,  as  this  evidently  does ; but  not- 
withftanding  this  feeming  irregularity,  the  adherents  to  the  former 
method  are  very  numerous. 

The  principles  on  which  thcfe  two  very  different  methods  of  judg- 
ing are  founded,  became  the  fubjedt  of  great  contention  ; and  might 
perhaps  give  rife  to  another  quellion,  as  cxtenlive  in  its  latitude;  as 
important  in  its  confcquenccs,  namely,  whether  the  underftanding 
or  the  imagination  be  the  ultimate  judge  of  harmony  and  beauty  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  peculiar  offices  of  rcafon  and  fenfe 
in  fubjedts  common  to  them  both.  The  confequence  of  this  diver- 
fity  of  opinions,  fo  far  as  it  related  to  mufic,  was  that,  from  the 
time  of  Ariftoxenus  the  muficians  of  earlier  times,  according  as  they 
adhered  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  thcfe  opinions,  were  denominated 
either  Pythagoreans  or  Ariftoxeneans,  by  which  appellations  the  two 
fedts  continued  for  a long  time  to  be  as  much  diftinguilhed  as  thofe 
of  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  were  by  their  refpedtive  names*. 

flut  it  feetns  that  as  well  againft  the  one  as  the  other  of  the  pofi- 
tions  maintained  by  the  two  parties,  there  lay  ftrong  objedtions  j for 
as  to  that  of  Pythagoras,  that  rcafon,  and  not  the  hearing,  is  to  de- 
termine of  confonance  and  diflonance,  it  was  erroneous  in  this  ref- 
pedt,  it  accommodated  hartnonical  proportions  to  incongruous  inter- 
vals ; and  as  to  Ariftoxenus,  he,  by  rejedling  rcafon,  and  referring 
nil  to  fenfe,  rendered  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  harmonicnl  fcience 
incapable  of  demonftration. ' The  feveral  offices  of  rcafon  and  fenfe,  by 
which  we  are  here  to  underftand  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  are  very  accu- 
rately diferiminated  by  Ptolemy,  who  undertook  the  talk  of  review- 
ing this  controverly  ; and  the  method  he  took  to  reconcile  thefe  two 
militant  petitions  will  be  (hewn  at  large  in  that  extradl  from  his  trea- 
tife,  which  we  mean  hereafter  to  exhibit  in  its  proper  place ; the 

* Porphyiii  in  Fulcmxi  Harmonica  Commer.tatius,  Edit.  Wallifii,  pag.  189. 
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only  queflion  at  prefent  to  be  difcufled,  is  that  relating  to  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  diateflaron.  That  it  exceeded  two  of  thofe  tones  one 
whereof  conftituted  the  difference  between  the  diapente  and  diateffa- 
ron,  was  agreed  by  both  parties ; but  the  meafure  of  this  excels  was 
the  point  in  debate  : the  Pythagoreans  affertcd  it  to  be  an  interval 
in  the  ratio  of  256  to  243,  to  which,  for  want  of  a better,  they  gave 
the  name  of  Limma ; the  Ariftoxeneans,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended that  it  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a femitonc.  The  queflion 
then  became.  Whether  is  the  fyflem  of  a diateflaron  compounded  of 
two  tones  and  a limma,  or  of  two  tones  and  a femitone? 

Ptolemy  has  entered  into  a very  minute  examination  of  this  quef- 
tion  j and  though  he  profefles  to  be,  as  he  certainly  is,  an  impartial 
arbiter  between  the  two  fedts,  and  is  very  free  in  his  cenfures  on 
each  i yet  has  he  mofl  irrefragably  demonftrated  the  Pythagorean 
tenet  to  be  the  true  one.  The  method  he  has  taken  to  do  it  may  be 
feen  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Harmonics,  chap.  x.  but  the  following 
procefs  will  enable  any  one  to  judge  of  the  force  of  his  reafoning. 

Let  the  number  1536,  which  it  is  faid  is  the  fmallefl  that  will 
ferve  the  purpofe,  be  taken,  and  after  that  1728,  its  fefquiodlave,  to 
exprefs  a tone  ; and  again,  the  fefquiodlave  of  1728,  which  is  1944, 
for  another  tone;  the  numbers  1536  and  1944  will  then  Hand  for 
the  ditone.  The  diateflaron  is  fefquitertian,  or  as  4 to  3,  it  is  there- 
fore neceflary  to  feck  a number  that  fhall  contain  four  of  thofe  parts, 
of  which  1536  is  three,  and  this  can  be  no  other  than  2048  ; fo  that 
the  interval  whereby  the  diateflaron  exceeds  the  ditone,  is  in  the 
ratio  of  2048  to  1944;  or,  in  fmaller  numbers,  as  256  to  243. 
But  to  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  this  interval,  let  the  fefquiodfave  of 
1944,  2187  be  taken  for  a third  tone ; it  will  then  remain  to  enquire 
the  difference  between  the  two  ratios  2187  to  2048,  and  2048  to 
1944,  and  the  former  will  be  found  the  greater;  for  2187  exceeds 
2048  by  more  than  a fifteenth,  and  by  lefs  than  a fourteenth  part ; 
whereas  2048  exceeds  1944  by  more  than  a nineteenth,  and  by  lefs 
than  an  eighteenth  ; and  confequently  that  which,  together  with  the 
ditone  completes  the  diateflaron,  is  the  lefl'er  part  of  the  third  tone. 

Salinas  calls  this  demonffration  of  Ptolemy  an  excellent  one,  as  ' 
mofl  undoubtedly  it  is,  and  in  his  Treatife  de  Mufica,  lib.  II.  cap.  xx. 
exhibits  it  in  the  following  diagram. 

7 DIATES- 
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DIATESSARON. 


73 


greater  tone,  greater  tone,  greater  tone. 


1728  1536 

To  this  Idler  part  of  the  third  tone  2048  to  19441  or  in  Idler 
numbers,  256  to  243,  was  given  the  name  of  the  Limma  of  Pythago- 
ras ; though  fome  writers,  and  thofe  of  the  Pythagorean  fc£t,fcrupled 
not  to  term  it  a Didis.  The  greater  part  of  the  tone  refulting  from 
the  above  divilion  was  termed  Apotome,  a word  lignifying  the  refi- 
due  of  what  remains  of  a line  after  part  has  been  cut  off. 

Salinas,  lib.  II.  cap.  xx.  remarks,  that  both  the  theoretic  and  prac* 
tical  muficians  among  the  moderns  are  deceived  in  thinking  that  the 
Apotome  of  the  ancients  is  that  interval,  which,  in  fuch  mufical  in- 
flrumcnts  as  the  organ,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,  is  found  between 
hi  and  b ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  interval  between  hi  and  b is 
greater  than  that  between  b and  c,  and  than  that  between  b and  a; 
when,  fays  he,  the  thing  is  quite  the  reverie,  and  may  be  proved 
by  the  ear. 

Farther,  lib.  II.  cap.  x.  he  obferves  of  the  Limma,  that  as  Pytha- 
goras had  divided  the  diapafon  into  two  diatefiarons  and  a fefquiodtavc 
tone,  he  difeovered  that  the  diateflaron  was  capable  of  a like  method 
of  divilion,  namely,  into  two  continued  tones,  and  that  interval 
which  remained  after  a fubtraftion  of  the  ditone  from  the  diateflaron. 
And  this  which  he  calls  a femitone,  is  that  which  Ptolemy  calls  the 
femitone  accepted  and  bell  known  j and  of  which  Plato  in  Timeus 
makes  mention  ; when  having  followed  the  fame  proportion,  he  fays 
that  all  the  duple  ratios  were  to  be  filled  up  with  fefquitertias  and  a 
fefquioftave,  and  all  the  fefquitertias  with  fefquiodlaves,  and  the  in- 
terval 256  to  243.  He  adds,  that  Cicero  mentions  this  femitone  in 
his  book  de  Univerfitate,  as  does  Boetius  in  all  his  divifions;  and 
that  there  were  none  of  the  ancients  to  whom  it  was  not  known,  for 
that  all  the  philofophers  embraced  the  Pythagorean  traditions  of 
mafic.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  Pythagorean  Limma  was 
efteemed  by  the  Greeks,  particularly  Bacchius  and  Bryennius,  to  be 

Vol.  I.  L irrational  i 
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irrational ; and  that  Plato  himfelf  dared  not  to  call  it  a proportion, 
for  the  reafon,  as  he  conceives,  that  it  was  not  fupcrparticular. 

Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  of  the  tone  in  general  terms,  and  as  an 
interval  in  a fefquiodlave  ratio,  fuch  as  conftitutes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  diateffaron  and  diapente,  and  it  is  faid  that  the  Pythago- 
reans acknowledged  no  other*;  it  is  nevertheiefs  neceflary  to  men- 
tion that  there  is  a leffcr  interval,  to  which  the  appellation  ot  .one  is 
alfo  given  ; the  ratio  whereof  is  that  of  10  to  9.  It  is  not  fufficiently 
clear  who  it  was  that  firft  difeovered  it,  but,  from  feveral  paffages 
in  the  harmonics  of  Ptolemy  -f-,  it  fhould  feem  that  Didymus,  an 
ancient  mufician,  whom  he  frequently  takes  occalion  to  mention,, 
was  the  firft  that  adjufted  its  ratio. 

Dr.  Wallis,  who  feems  to  have  founded  his  opinion  on  that  of  Sa- 
linas, and  certainly  entertained  the  cleared  conceptions  of  the  fub- 
jeift,  has  demonftrated  very  plainly  how  both  the  greater  and  leffer 
tone  are  produced  j for  afiuming  the  diapente  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  3 
to  2,  or  which  is  the  fame,  the  numbers  being  doubled,  6 to  4 ; by 
the  interpofition  of  the  aiithmctical  mean  5,  he  fhews  it  to  contain 
two  intei-vah,  the  one  in  the  ratio  of  6 to  5,  the  other  in  that  of  5 

to  4 +■  

DIAPENTE. 

Scmiditone  1 Ditone 

6 5 4 


Sefquialtera. 


The  latter  of  thefc,  which  conftitutcd  the  ditone  or  greater  third,, 
fubtradled  from  the  diapente,  left  that  interval  in  the  ratio  of  6 to  5, 
which  by  the  Greeks  was  called  a Trihemitone,  and  by  the  Latins  a 
deficient,  or  femi  ditonc,  but  by  the  moderns  a leffer  or  flat  third. 

The  confideration  of  the  femiditone  will  be  hereafter  refumed ; but 
as  to  the  ditone,  it  had  a fuperparticular  ratio,  and  confequently 
would  not,  any  more  than  the  diapente,  admit  of  an  equal  divifionl|. 

• Salinas  dc  Mufica,  I b.  IT.  cap.  17.  Boct.  liB.  IV.  op.  5.  - 

t l-»b  II.  cap.  13,  14.  Salinas,  lib.  II.  cap.  17. 

X Wallis,  Append,  de  Vet.  Harm,  quarto,  pag.  322* 

|f  That  a fupcrparticular  is  incapable  of  an  equal  divifion  is  clearly  dcmonflratcd  by 
Boctius,  lib.  II L cap.  1 and  muft  be  confidcrcd  as  a firfl  principle  in  harmonics.  Vide 
Macrobius  inSonmium  Scipionis,  lib.  II.  cap.  !•  t_ 
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In  order  therefore  to  come  at  one  that  ftiould  be  the  neareft  to  equali- 
ty, Dr.  Wallis  doubled  the  terms  5,  4,  and  thereby  produced  the 
numbers  10,  8,  which  have  the  fame  ratio.  Nothing  then  was 
wanting  but  the  interpofition  of  the  arithmetical  mean  9, 


D I T O 

N E I 

Greater  Tone 

Leflcr  Tone  J 

8 9 

10 

Sefquioftave 

Sefquinonal  | 

Selquiquarta 

and  a divifion  was  effedled  which  produced  the  greater  or  fefquioc- 
tave  tone,  9 to  8,  and  the  leflcr  or  fefquinonal  tone,  10  to  9 *. 


CHAP.  VI. 

HAVING  thus  adjufted  the  proportions  of  the  greater  and 
Idler  tone,  it  follows  next  in  order  to  confider  the  feveral  di- 
vifions  of  each,  the  firft  and  moft  obvious  whereof  is  that  of  the  fe- 
mitone  ; but  here  two  things  are  to  be  remarked,  the  one  that  the 
adjunct  femi,  though  it  may  feem  to  exprefs,  as  it  does  in  moft  in- 
ftances,  the  half  of  any  given  quantity,  yet  in  mufical  language  has  a 
fignification  the  fame  with  deficient  or  incomplete  : the  other  is  that 
although  as  the  lefler  is  always  contained  in  the  greater,  and  confe- 
quently  the  tone  comprehends  the  femitone  and  more,  yet  the  femi- 
tone  is  not,  nor  can  be  found  in,  or  at  lead;  cannot  be  extracted 
from,  or  produced  by  any  poflible  divifion  of  the  tone.  The  Arifto- 
xcneans,  who  aflerted  that  the  diateflaron  confifted  of  two  tones  and 
a half,  had  no  other  way  of  defining  the  half  tone,  than  by  taking 
the  ditone  out  of  the  diateflaron,  and  the  refidue  they  pronounced  to 
be  a hemitone,  as  it  nearly  is  j and  the  Pythagoreans,  who  profefled 
the  admeafurement  and  determination  of  intervals  by  ratios,  and  not 
by  the  car,  were  neceflitated  to  proceed  in  the  fame  way  ; for  after 

* Wallis  Append,  de  Vet.  Harm,  quarto,  pag.  323.  Salinas  de  MuGca,  lib.  D. 
cap.  17. 

L 2 Pytha- 
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Pythagoras  had  adjufted  the  diczeuftic  tone,  and  found  its  ratio  to 
be  fefquiodtave,  or  as  9 to  8,  it  no  where  appears  that  he  or  any  of 
his  followers  proceeded  to  a divifion  of  that  interval  into  femitones, 
and  indeed  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  pofiible  to  cffe£t  any 
fuch  divifion  of  it  by  equal  parts.  Ptolemy,  who,  fo  far  as  regards 
the  method  of  defining  the  intervals  by  their  ratios,  muff:  be  faid  to 
have  been  a Pythagorean,  has  had  recourle  to  this  method  of  fubtradt- 
ing  a lelTer  interval  from  a greater  for  adjufling  the  proportion  of  the 
Limma ; for  after  having  aflumed  that  the  ratio  of  the  diateflaron 
was  fefquitertia,  anfwering  to  the  numbers  8 and  6,  or  which  is  the 
fame,  4 to  3,  he  meafurcs  out  three  fefquiodlave  tones,  1536,  1728, 
1944,  2187,  and  fubtradls  from  them  the  diatdliiron  2048  to  1536, 
and  thereby  leaves  a ratio  of  2187  to  2048,  which  is  that  of  the  apo- 
tome  ; the  limma  2048  to  1944,  then  remains  an  adjundt  to  the  two 
fcfquiodtave  tones  1728  to  1 536,  and  1944  to  1728  ; and  the  ratio 
of  2048  to  1536  is  8 to  6,  or  4 to  3 ; and  would  we  know  the  ratio 
of  2048  to  1944,  it  will  be  found  to  be  256  to  243,  for  eight  times  - 
256  is  2048,  and  eight  times  243  is  1944  *. 

And  Didymus,  who  after  he  had  difcovered  the  neceflity  of  a dif- 
tindtion  of  tones  into  the  greater  and  teller,  and  found  that  it  required 
an  interval  different  in  magnitude  from  the  limma,  to  complete  the 
diatefi'aron,  had  no  way  to  afeertain  the  ratio  of  that  interval,  but  by 
firft  adjufling  that  of  the  ditone  j in  the  doing  whereof  he  alfo  deter- 
mined that  of  the  femitone,  for  fo  are  we  neceflitated  to  call  the  in- 
terval by  which  the  diateflaron  i6  found  to  exceed  the  ditone.  With 
refpedt  to  this  interval,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Salinas,  is  of  fuch 
importance,  that  he  feems  to  think  it  the  hinge  on  which  the  know- 
ledge of  all  inftrumental  harmony  turns  j it  feems  clearly  to  have 
taken  place  of  the  limma,  immediately  after  the  dlfcrimination  of  the 
greater  and  leff'er  tone : and  there  is  reafon  to  think  it  was  invefti- 
gated  by  Didymus  in  the  following  manner.  Firft  hcconfidered  the 
ratio  of  the  diateflaron  to  be,  as  has  been  fhewn,  fefquitertian,  or  as 
8 to  6 ; or,  which  is  the  fame,  thofe  numbers  being  doubled,  16  to 
12.  The  ditone  he  had  demonflrated  to  be  in  fefquiquarta  propor- 
tion, as  5 to  4.  It  remained  then  to  find  out  a number  that  thould 
contain  5 of  thefe  parts,  of  which  12  contained  four,  and  this  could 

• See  the  preceding  demonftration  of  the  ratio  of  the  Pythagorean  limma. 
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be  no  other  than  15,  and  thefe  being  letdown,  demonflratcd  the 
ratio  of  the  femitone  to  be  16  to  15. 


DIATESSARON 

j 

Ditone  | Greater  Semitone 

— j 

12 

L_ 

1 5 

Sefquiquarta  j Sefquidecimaquinta 

16 

lZ 

Sefquitertia 

* 

This  interval  is  alfo  the  difference  between  the  femiditone  6 to  5, 
and  the  fefquio&ave  tone  9 to  8,  which,  multiplying  the  extreme 
numbers  by  3,  is  thus  demonftrated. 


SEMIDITONE 

Greater  Semitone  | Tone 

IS  j6  18 

Sefquidecimaquinta  | Sefquiodtave 

Sel’quiquinta 


But  it  feems  that  this  interval,  fo  very  accurately  adjufted,  did  not 
anfwer  all  the  combinations  of  which  the  greater  and  leffer  tones 
were  capable  ; nor  was  it  adapted  to  any  divifion  of  the  fyftem,  other 
than  that  which  diftinguifhes  the  diatonic  genus.  Thefe  conlidera- 
tions  gave  rife  to  the  invention  of  the  leffer  femitone,  an  interval  fo 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  chromatic  genus,  that  Salinas  and 
Merfennus  fcriiple  not  to  call  it  the  Chromatic  Diefis  ■,  the  meafure  of 
it  is  the  difference  between  the  ditone  and  femiditone,  the  former 
whereof  is  demonrtrated  to  be  in  fefquiquarta  proportion,  or  as  5 to 
4 ; or,  which  is  the  fame,  each  of  thofc  numbers  being  multiplied  by 
5,  25  to  20.  The  femiditone  is  fefquiquinta,  that  is  to  fay,  as  6 to 
5 j or  multiplying  each  of  thofe  numbers  by  four,  as  24  to  20  j from 
a comparifon  therefore  of  the  femiditone  with  the  ditonc,  it  will  ap- 


* This  and  mod  of  the  diagrams  for  demonftrating  the  other  intervals  are  taken  from 
Salinas,  who,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  differs  from  many  other  writers  in  the  order  of  the  num- 
bers of  ratios,  placing  the  fmalldt  firtt. 
f Salinas,  lib.  11.  cap.  xvtii. 
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quent  divifion  of  the  tone  into  leffer  parts,  the  name  of  diefis  has  been 
given  fometimes  to  one,  and  at  others  to  other  parts  arifing  from 
that  divifion}  and  hence  thofe  different  definitions  which  we  meet 
with  of  this  interval ; but  the  general  opinion  touching  it  is  that  it  is 
lefs  than  a femitone,  and  more  than  a comma.  We  will  confider  it 
in  all  its  variety  of  fignifications. 

Boetius,  in  the  third  book  of  his  treatife  de  Mufica,  has  related  at 
large  the  method  taken  by  Philolaus  the  Pythagorean  for  dividing  the 
tone  into  nine  parts,  called  commas,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  more 
particularly  hereafter;  according  to  this  divifion,  two  commas  make 
a diafchifma,  and  two  diafehifmata  a diefis.  This  is  one  of  the  fenfes 
in  which  the  term  diefis  is  ufed,  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeover  the  ufe 
of  this  interval,  for  it  does  not  feem  to  be  adapted  either  to  the  tetra- 
chord  compofcd  of  fefquiodtave  tones,  or  that  later  one  of  Didymus, 
which  fuppofes  a difiindtion  of  a greater  and  Idler  tone  ; fo  that  in 
this  inftance  the  term  feems  to  be  reftrained  to  its  primitive  fignifica- 
tion,  and  to  import  nothing  more  than  a particle;  and  Salinas  feems 
to.  concur  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word  when  he  fays  that  in  each  of  the 
genera  of  melodies  the  leaft  interval  is  called  a diefis. 

In  other  inflances  we  are  to  underftand  by  it  fuch  an  interval  as,  to- 
tber  with  others,  will  complete  the  fyftetn  of  a diateffaron.  There 
arc  required  to  form  a diateffaron,  or  tetrachord  in  each  of  the  gene- 
ra, tones,  femitones,  and  diefes.  In  the  diatonic  genus  the  diefis  is 
clearly  that,  be  it  either  a femitone,  a limma,  or  any  other  interval, 
which,  together  with  two  tones  is  neccffary  to  complete  the  tetra- 
chord. If  with  the  Pythagoreans  we  fuppofe  the  two  tones  to  be 
fefquioftave,  it  will  follow  that  the  diefis  and  the  limma  256  to  243 
are  one  and  the  fame  interval ; on  the  other  hand,  if  with  Didymus 
we  aflign  to  the  two  tones,  the  different  ratios  of  10  to  9,  and  9 to  8, 
the  interval  neccffary  to  complete  the  diateffaron  will  be  16  to  15  ; or 
the  difference  between  the  ditone  in'the  ratio  of  5 to  4,  and  the  dia- 
teffaron above  demonftrated.  In  ffort,  this  fupplctory  interval, 
whatever  it  be,  is  the  only  one  in  the  diatonic  genus,  to  which  the 
appellation  of  diefis  is  ever  given. 

To.  the  chromatic  genus  belong  two  intervals  of  different  magni- 
tudes, and  the  term  diefis  is  common  to  both;  the  . firft  of  thefe  is 
that  of  25  to  24,  mentioned  above,  and  (hewn  to  be  the  difference 
between  the  ditone  and  femiditone,  and  is  what  Salinas  has  appro- 
priated 
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propriated  to  the  chromatic  genus.  Gaudentius  mentions  alfo  an- 
other fpecies  of  diefis  that  occurs  in  this  genus,  in  quantity  the  third 
part  of  a tone  *,  in  which  he  has  followed  Aridoxenus  j but  as  all 
the  divifions  of  the  Arifloxeneans  were  regulated  by  the  ear,  and  fup- 
pofed  a divifion  of  the  tone  into  equal  parts,  which  parts  being  equal, 
mud  neceffarily  be  irrational,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  feek  a numerical 
ratio  for  the  third  part  of  a tone. 

We  are  now  to  fpeak  of  that  other  diefis  incident  to  the  enarmonic 
genus,  to  which  the  term,  in  the  opinion  of  mod  writers,  feems  to 
be  appropriated for  whereas  the  other  diefis  obtained  that  name, 
only  as  being  the  Totalled  interval  required  in  each  genus,  this  other 
is  the  fmalled  that  any  kind  of  mufical  progreffion  will  poffibly  ad- 
mit of.  Aridides  Quintilianus  fays,  a diefis  is  as  it  were  a didolution 
of  the  voice  J. 

According  to  Boetius,  who  mud  every  where  be  underdood  to 
fpeak  the  fenfe  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  two  diefes  contained  in  the 
tetrachord  of  the  enarmonic  genus  mud  have  been  unequal,  for  he 
makes  them  to  arifefrom  an  arithmetical  divifion  of  the  limma,-256 
to  243 1| . 

Ptolemy  has  exhibited  §,  as  he  has  done  in  each  of  the  other  gene- 
ra, a table  of  the  enarmonic  genus,  according  to  five  different  mufi- 
. cians,  all  of  whom,  excepting  Aridoxcnus,  make  the  diefes  to  be 
unequal,  thofc  of  Ptolemy  are  24  to  23,  and  46  to  45. 

Salinas  ufes  but  one  enarmonic  diefis,  which  he  makes  to  be  the 
difference  between  the  greater  femitone  16  to  15,  and  the  leffcr  25 
to  24. 


GREATER 

SEMITONE 

Leffcr  Semitone 

Diefis 

120  125  128 

Sefquivigefimaquarta  | Supertripartiens  125 

Sefquidccima  quinta  r 


* Ex  Verf.  Meibom,  pag.  5. 

+ Boetius,  lib.  II.  cap.  23,  lias  given  diefes  only  to  the  enarmonic. 
t Ex  Verf.  Meibom,  pag.  13. 

||  Boetius,  lib.  IV . cap.  3. 

4 Lib.  II.  cap.  14. 
t Salinas,  lib.  II.  cap.  21. 

Which 
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Which  numbers  are  thus  produced,  15  and  16  each  multiplied  by 
8 will  give  120,  and  128,  for  the  greater  femitoncj  we  are  then  to 
leek  for  a number  that  bears  the  fame  ratio  to  120,  as  25  does  to  24, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  125,  fo  that  the  ratio  of  the  diefis  will 
Hand  125  to  128. 

Brofl'ard  has  applied  the  term  diefis  to  thofc  figns  or  characters  ufed 
by  the  moderns  to  denote  the  feveral  degrees  by  which  a found  may 
be  elevated  or  deprefled  above  or  beneath  its  natural  fituation ; for  the 
doing  whereof  he  feems  to  have  had  no  better  authority  than  that  of 
the  practitioners  of  his  time,  who  perhaps  are  the  only  perfons  en- 
titled to  an  excufe  for  having  given  to  the  lign  the  name  of  the  thing 
fignified.  He  profefles  to  follow  Kirchcr,  when  he  fays  that  there 
arc  three  forts  of  diefes,  namely,  the  Idler  enarmonic  or  limple  diefis, 
containing  two  commas  or  about  a quarter  of  a tone  ; the  chromatic 
or  double  diefis,  containing  a lefier  lemitonc,  or  nearly  four  commas, 
and  the  greater  enarmonic  diefis,  containing  nearly  three  fourths  of  a 
tone,  or  from  fix  to  leven  commas;  but  this  definition  is  by  much  too 
loofe  to  fatisfy  a fpcculativc  mufician. 

Thefc  are  all  the  intervals  that  are  requifite  in  the  conftitution  of  a 
tetrachord  in  any  of  the  three  genera : it  may  not  be  improper  how- 
ever to  mention  a divifion  of  the  tone,  invented  perhaps  rather  as  an 
effay  towards  a temperature,  than  as  neceflary  to  the  perfection  of  the 
genera  ; namely,  that  aferibed  by  Boetius,  and  others  to  Philolaus, 
by  which  the  tone  was  made  to  confift  of  nine  parts  or  commas. 

The  account  of  this  matter  given  by  Boetius  is  long,  and  rather 
perplexed  ; but  Glareanus*,  who  has  been  at  the  pains  of  extracting 
from  it  the  hiffory  of  this  divifion,  fpeaks  of  it  thus.  * A tone  in  a 

* fefquioitave  ratio  is  divided  into  a greater  and  lefier  femitone ; the 

* greater  was  by  the  Greeks  called  an  apotomc,  the  lefier  a limma  or 

* diefis,  and  the  difference  between  thele  two  was  a comma.  The 

* diefis  was  again  divided  into  diafehifinata,  of  which  it  contained 
« two;  and  the  comma  into  fchifinata,  two  whereof  made  the  comma.’ 
The  pafiage,  to  give  it  at  length,  is  thus. 

* It  is  demonffrated  by  muficians,  for  good  reafons,  that  a tone 

* cannot  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  becaufe  no  fuperparticular 

* ratio,  fuch  as  is  that  of  a tone,  is  capable  of  fuch  a divifion, 

* Dodecachordon,  lib.  I.  cap.  x. 
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* as  Divus  Severinus  Boetius  fully  fhews  in  his  third  book,  chap.  i_ 

4 a tone  which  is  in  a fefquioftave  ratio  is  divided  into  a greater  and 

* Idler  femitone.  The  Greeks  call  the  greater  fcmitone  an  apotome, 

* and  the  Idler  a diefis  or  limma  ■,  but  the  leffer  femitone  is  divided 
‘ into  two  diafchifmata.  The  excefs  whereby  a greater  femitone  is 

* more  than  a leffer  one  is  called  a comma,  and  this  comma  is  divided 

* into  two  parts,  which  are  called  fchifmata  by  Philolaus.  This 

* Philolaus,  according  to  Boetius,  gives  us  the  definitions  of  all  thofc 

* parts.  A diefis,  he  fays,  is  that  fpace  by  which  a fefquialteral  ratio 

* or  diateffaron  exceeds  two  tones ; and  a comma  is  that  fpace 

* whereby  a fefquiodtave  ratio  is  greater  than  two  diefes,  that 

* is  than  two  leffer  femitones.  A fchifma  is  that  half  of  a 
4 comma,  and  a diafchifma  is  the  half  of  a diefis,  that  is  of  a leffer 

* femitone  j from  which  definitions  and  the  following  feheme  yon 

* may  eafily  find  out  into  how  many  diafchifmata,  and  the  other 

* fmaller  fpaces,  a tone  may  be  divided,  for  the  fame  Boetius  ihews 

* that  it  can  be  done  many  ways  in  his  treatife,  lib.  III.  cap.  viii. 

* from  whence  we  have  taken  thefe  deferiptions.  It  is  to  be  obferved 

* that  the  name  of  diefis  is  proper  in  this  place  j but  when,  as  the 
' ancients  have  done,  we  give  it  to  the  enarmonic  diafchifma  it  is 
4 improper. 

4096 

4213 

433° 

4352 
4374 

9* 

4608 
4 Let 

J 
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• Let  a h be  a tone,  hi/,  orf  a,  a Idler  femitone,  or  as  the  Greeks 
4 call  it,  as  Boetius  witnelTeth  lib.  II.  cap.  xxvii,  a limma  or  diefis, 

* hi  f,  or  d a,  a greater  femitone,  called  by  the  Greeks  an  apotome, 
' L c and  c d,  alfo  f g and  g a,  diafehifmata,  or  the  halves  of  a diefis, 
‘ d f a comma,  whole  halves  d e and  e f are  febifmata  j but  it  is  ne- 
‘ celfary  for  our  purpofe  to  obferve  this,  let  a be  Mefe,  or  a la  mi 
4 re,  f Trite  fynemmenon  or  fa  in  bfa  b mi  hi  Paramefe  or  mi  in  b 

* fa  b mi,  therefore  the  note  re  in  a la  mi  re  is  diftant  from  fa  in  b 

* fa  b mi  by  a lefler  hemitonc,  and  from  mi  in  the  fame  key  by  a 

* tone ; from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  two  notes  in  b fa  hi  mi, 
4 which  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  key,  are  farther  diftant  from  each 
4 other  than  from  the  extremes  or  neighbouring  keys  above  and 

* below,  viz.  mi  from  c fol  fa  uf,  and  fa  from  a la  mi  re,  for  mi 
4 and  fa  arc  feparated  from  each  other  by  a greater  femitone,  and 
' from  the  extremes  on  cither  fide  by  only  a lefler  femitone,  for 

* which  reafon  this  theory  is  not  to  be  defpifed.  We  mult  not  omit 

* what  the  fame  Severinus  tells  us  in  lib.  III.  cap.  xiv.  and  xv.  to  wit 
4 that  a lefler  femitone  is  not  altogether  four  commas,  but  fomewhat 
4 more  than  three ; and  that  a greater  femitone  is  not  five  commas, 
< but  fomewhat  more  than  fours  from  whence  it  comes  topafs  that 

* a tone  exceeds  eight  commas,  but  does  not  quite  make  up  nine.’ 
This  of  Philolaus  is  generally  deemed  the  true  divifion  of  the  tone, 

and  may  ferve  to  prove  the  truth  of  that  pofition,  which  all  the  theo- 
retic writers  on  mufic  feem  to  agree  in,  namely,  that  the  fefquioc- 
tave  tone,  as  being  in  a luperparticular  ratio,  is  incapable  of  an  equal 
divifion.  But  unfortunately  the  numbers  made  ufe  of  by  Glareanus 
do  not  anfwer  to  the  divifion,  for  thofe  for  the  diefis  or  limma  b d 
4330,  4096  have  no  fuch  ratio  as  256  to  243,  which  is  what  the 
limma  requires,  and  that  other  f a,  has,  and  it  feems  that  in  his  afler- 
tion  that  b and  b are  farther  dillant  from  each  other  than  from  c 
and  a,  refpe&ively,  he  is  miflaken.  This  is  noticed  by  Salinas,  who 
infills  that  the  converfe  of  the  propofition  is  the  truth.  De  Mufica, 
lib.  II.  cap.  xx  *. 

As  to  the  comma,  it  appears  by  the  foregoing  calculation  to  be  in  the 
ratioof  4374  to  4330.  Neverthelefs  Salinas,  for  the  purpofe  of  accom- 
modating it  to  practice,  has  afiumed  for  the  comma  an  interval  in  the 
ratio  of  81  to  80,  which  is  different  from  that  of  Glareanus  and  Boe- 
• See  bis  fentimem  of  it  pag.  73  of  the  prefen t work. 
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tius,  but  is  clearly  fhewn  by  Salinas  to  be  the  difference  between  the 
greater  and  Jeffer  tone.  Ptolemy  looked  upon  this  latter  comma  as  an 
infenfible  interval,  and  thought  that  therefore  it  was  a thing  indiffe- 
rent whether  the  fefquio£tave  or  the  fefquinonal  tone  held  the  acuteil 
fituation  in  the  diatonic  tetrachord  s but  Salinas  afferts,  that  though 
it  is  the  leaft,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  fenfible  intervals,  and  that  by 
means  of  an  inftrument  whicli  he  himfelf  caufcd  to  be  made  at 
Rome,  he  was  enabled  to  diftinguifh,  and  by  his  ear  to  judge,  of  the 
difference  between  the  one  and  the  other  of  the  tones. 

Merfennus  fays  that  the  Pythagoreans  had  another  comma,  which 
was  in  the  ratio  of  531441  to  524288,  and  was  between  fcfqui 
and  fcfqui  j and  that  Chriftopher  Mondore,  in  a book  inferibed 
by  him  to  Margaret,  the  filler  of  Henry  III.  of  France,'  fpeaks  of 
another  between  fefqui  -fo  and  fefqui  f~  *•  As  to  the  firR, 
though  he  docs  not  mention  it,  it  is  clear  that  he  took  the  ratio  of  it 
from  Salinas,  who  in  the  nineteenth  and  thirty-firft  chapters  of  his 
fourth  book  fpeaks  very  particularly  of  the  Pythagorean  comma,  and 
fays  that  it  is  the  difference  whereby  the  apotome  exceeds  the  limma. 

We  have  now  invelligatcd  in  a regular  progreffion  the  ratios  of  the 
feveral  intervals  of  the  greater  and  leficr  tone,  the  greater  and  leffer 
femitone,  the  apotome  and  limma,  the  diefis,  and  the  comma ; and 
thereby  refolved  the  tetrachord  into  its  elements.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  obferve  the  lingular  beauties  that  arife  in  the  courfe  of  this 
dedudlion,  and  how  wonderfully  the  leffer  intervals  fpring  out  of  the 
greaterj  for  the  difference  between 



{Ditone  and  1 . 

Greater  tone  J 

_l  j Semiditone  and  greater  tone  and  alfo?.s 
C [ between  the diateffaron  and  ditonc  $ 

I Leffer  tone  and  greater  femitoneand  alfo  J. 

between  the  ditone  and  femiditonc  y 
r Greater  tone  and  j 


The- 


The 


The 


The 


Leffer  tone 
Greater  femitone  and 
Leffer  femitone 

* Harmonicor 


a lefquiotflave  tone, 
a fefquinonal  tone, 
a greater  femitone. 
a leffer  femitone. 
a comma. 


lib.V 


- - an  enarmonic  diefis. 

do  Diflonantijs,  pag.  S3. 
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Salinas  remarks  much  to  the  fame  purpofe  on  the  regular  order  of 
the  Ample  confonances  in  thefe  words.  4 It  feems  worthy  of  the 
4 greateft  obfervation,  that  the  differences  of  the  Ample  confonances, 
4 each  above  that  which  is  the  next  under  it,  are  found  to  be  in  the 
4 proportions  which  the  Aril  fquare  numbers  hereunderwritten  bear 
4 to  thole  that  are  the  next  lefs  to  them  : to  inftance  in  the  diapafon, 
4 the  exccfs  above  the  diapente  is  the  diatelfaron,  which  is  found  in 
* the  ratio  between  the  Rrft  fquare  number  4,  and  its  next  lefs  num- 
4 ber  3.  The  cxcefs  of  the  diapente  above  the  diateAaron  is  the 
4 greater  tone,  which  is  found  in  the  ratio  between  the  numbers  9 
4 and  8.  Again,  that  of  the  diatelfaron  above  the  ditone  is  the 
4 greater  femitonc,  found  in  the  ratio  16  to  15;  farther,  the  cxcefs 
4 of  the  ditone  above  the  femiditonc  is  the  lefter  femiditone  25  to  24. 

4 All  thefe  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  following  difpofition  of  the 
4 numbers. 


B C 

2 3 4 

689 

12  15  16 

20  24  25 


A 

Diapafon 

Diapente 

Diatelfaron 

Ditone 


R 

Diapente 

DiateAaron 

Ditone 

Semiditonc 


C 

Diatelfaron 
Tone  Major 
Semitone  majus 
Semitone  minus 


4 In  the  above  difpoAtion,  the  laft  numbers  are  fquare,  the  Rrft  lon- 
4 gilateral,  and  the  middle  ones  lefs  than  thofe  that  arc  fquare  by 
4 unity,  but  greater  than  the  longilateral  ones  by  as  many  units  as 
4 there  are  numbers  of  fquarcs  above  them.  The  greateft  ratios  arc 
4 thofe  between  the  longilaterals  and  the  fquares,  the  lelfer  between 
4 the  longilaterals  and  middle  numbers,  and  the  leaft  or  differences 
4 thofe  between  the  fquares  and  the  middle  ones.  Of  the  ratios  the 
4 greateft  arc  marked  A,  the  lefter  B,  and  the  leaft  C 

Obfervations  of  this  kind  are  perpetually  occuring  in  the  courfc  of 
harmonical  calculations  j and  it  cannot  but  be  a matter  of  aftcnilh- 
ment  to  an  intelligent  mind  to  And,  that  thofe  combinations  of  muft- 
cal  founds  which  afford  delight  to  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  have  fuch  a 
relation  among  themfelves,  and  are  difpofed  with  fuch  order  and  re- 

* Dc  Muiica,  lib.  II.  cap.  xx. 

gularity. 
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gularity,  that  they  approve  themfelves  alfo  to  the  underftanding,  and 
exhibit  to  the  mind  a new  fpecies  of  beauty,  fuch  as  is  obfervable  in 
theorems,  and  will  for  ever  refult  from  defign,  regularity,  truth,  and 
order.  It  is  faid  that  thefenfes  are  arbitrary,  and  that  too  in  fo  great 
a degree,  as  to  give  occafion  to  a well  known  axiom  that  precludes  all 
dilpute  about  them}  but  that  of  hearing  fecms  to  be  an  exception; 
for  what  the  ear  recognizes  to  be  grateful,  the  underftanding  ap- 
proves as  true.  To  enquire  farther  into  the  reafons  why  the  fcnfe  is 
delighted  with  harmony  and  confonance,  would  be  vain,  fincc  all  be- 
yond what  we  are  able  to  difcover  by  numerical  calculation  isrefolvable 
into  the  will  of  Him  who  has  ordered  all  things  in  number,  weight, 
and  meafure. 

The  genera,  as  has  been  mentioned,  were  three;  the  diatonic, 
the  chromatic,  and  the  enarmonic.  We  are  farther  to  underftand  a 
fubdivifion  of  thefe  into  fpecies.  Gaudentius  cxprefsly  fays,  * The 
* fpecies  or  colours  of  the  genera  are  many  and  an  author  of  much 
greater  authority,  Ariftoxenus,  has  particularly  enumerated  them. 
According  to  him  the  diatonic  genus  had  two  fpecies,  the  foft  and 
theintenfe  ; the  chromatic  three,  the  foft,  the  hemiolian  -f-,  and  the 
tonic  J ; as  to  the  enarmonic,  it  had  no  fubdivifion.  Indeed  the 
reprcfentations  of  the  genera  and  their  fpecies,  as  well  by  diagrams 
as  in  words,  are  almoft  as  numerous  as  the  writers  on  muiic. 
Monficur  Brofiard  has  exhibited  a view  of  the  Ariftoxenean  divifion, 
taken,  as  he  fays,  from  Vitruvius;  and  the  fame  is  to  be  met  with 
in  an  Englilh  dictionary  of  muiic,  publilhed  in  the  year  1740,  by 
James  Graffineau  []. 


* Ex  Verf.  Meibom,  pag.  5. 

f This  is  but  another  name  for  fefquialten,  as  Andreas  Ornithoparcus  aflerts  in  bis 
Micrologus,  lib.  It.  on  the  authority  of  Aulus  Getlius.  It  fignifics  a whole  and  its  half, 
confcqucntly  the  fefquialtera  ratio  in  its  fmalieft  numbers  is  3 to  2. 

J Vide  Wall.  Append,  dc  veter.  Harm,  quarto,  pag,  299. 

||  At  the  time  when  the  above  hook  was  pubiifhed  the  world  were  furprized ; no  fuch 
perfon  as  James  Graffineau  being  known  to  it  as  poflefied  of  any  great  (hare  of  mufical 
erudition,  and  the  work  offered  to  the  public  appeared  to  be  the  refult  of  great  fludy  and 
(kill  in  the  fcience.  But  the  wonder  ceafed  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  the  balls  of 
Graflincau’s  hook  was  the  Diclionaire  de  Mufique  of  Monficur  Sebafiian  Broffard  of  Straf- 
burg  i though,  to  do  him  iuftice,  Graffineau  in  his  preface  ingemtoufly  tunic  lies  he  had 
made  a liberal  ufe  of  it.  For  the  reft  of  it  he  flood  indebted  to  Dr.  Pepufch,  and  perhaps 
in  a (mall  degree  to  the  other  mailers,  Dr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Galliard,  who  have  joined 
in  the  recommendation  of  it. 

Graffineau  was  an  ingenious  young  man  : he  underftood  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages, the  latter  very  well,  and  knew  a little  of  mufic  ; he  had  been  clerk  to  Mr.  God- 
frey 
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But  this  reprefentation  is  not  near  fo  particular  and  accurate,  as  the 
Ariftoxencan  Synopfis  of  the  Genera  given  by  Dr.  Wallis  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Ptolemy,  and  here  infertcd. 


Enarmonic 

Chromatic  Genus 

Diatonic  Genus 
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6 

6 
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- 
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3 
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3 
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frey  the  chemift  in  Southampton-ftreet,  Cogent-Garden,  but  being  out  of  employ,  he 
became  the  amanuenfis  of  Dr.  Pcpufch,  and  tranflated  for  him  into  Englifh  fome  of  the 
Greek  harmcnicians  from  the  Latin  verfion  of  Meibomius.  The  D of  tor  having  no  far- 
ther occafion  for  him,  recommended  it  to  him  to  tranflate  Broffard’s  di&ionary  above- 
mentioned,  which  he  undertook  and  completed,  the  Do&or  furnilhing  him  with  many 
new  articles,  and  with  additional  matter  for  the  enlargement  of  thofe  contained  in  Brol- 
fard  j and  GraiEneau’s  dictionary  would  have  been  an  incftimable  prefent  to  the  mulical 
world,  had  due  care  been  taken  in  the  corrcftion  of  it,  but  it  abounds  with  errors,  and 
the  author  is  not  now  living  to  correct  them  in  a new  edition. 

Although  the  dictionary  of  B'oflard,  and  this  of  Graflineau  contain  a great  variety  of 
ufeful  knowledge,  it  is  to  be  wilhed  that  it  had  been  communicated  to  the  world  in  fome 
better  form  than  that  of  a dictionary  ; for  to  fpcak  of  the  latter,  fome  of  the  attjglcs  con- 
tained in  it  ate  complete  treatifes. 
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In  order  to  underdand  this  feheme,  we  mud  fuppofc  the  tetrachord 
hypaton,  though  any  other  would  have  ferved  the  purpofe  as  well, 
divided  into  thirty  equal  parts  : in  the  primitive  divifion  of  this  fyf- 
tem,  according  to  the  diatonic  genus,  the  dations  of  the  two  inter- 
mediate founds  parypate  and  lichanos,  for  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
thofe  at  the  extremities  termed  dabiles,  or  immoveables,  were  at  6 
and  18  ; that  is  to  fay,  the  fird  interval  in  the  tetrachord  was  6 parts, 
and  each  of  the  other  two  12,  making  together  30 ; fo  that  the  fc- 
cond  interval  was  the  double  of  the  fird,  and  the  third  equal  to  the 
fecond,  anfwcring  precifcly  to  the  licmitone,  tone,  and  tone  ; this 
is  fpoken  of  the  intenfo  diatonic,  for  it  is  that  fpecies  which  the  an- 
cients are  fuppofed  to  have  meant  whenever  they  fpoke  of  the  diato- 
nic generally. 

The  foft  diatonic  has  for  its  fird  interval  6,  for  its  fecond  9,  or  a 
hemitone  and  a quadrantal  diefis,  or  three  fourths  of  a tone,  and  for 
its  third  15,  viz.  a tone  and  a quadrantal  diefis. 

We  arc  now  to  fpeak  of  the  chromatic  genus,  the  fird  fpecies 
whereof,  the  tonic,  had  for  its  fird  interval  6,  or  a hemitone ; for 
its  fecond  alfo  6,  and  for  its  third  1 8,  a trihemitonc,  or  tone  and  a 
half. 

In  the  hemiolian  chromatic,  called  alfo  the  fefquialteral  *,  the  fird 
and  alfo  the  fecond  interval  was  44,  which  is  a hemiolian  or  fefqui- 
altcral  diefis ; and  the  third  21,  or  a tone,  a hemitone,  and  a qua- 
drantal diefis. 

The  foft  chromatic  makes  die  fird  and  alfo  the  fecond  interval  a 
triontal  diefis  or  third  patt  of  a tone,  by  afiigning  to  parypate  and 
lichanos,  the  dations  of  4 and  18  j and  gives  to  the  third  twenty-two 
twelfths  of  a tone,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  twenty-two  thirtieths  of 
the  whole  tetrachord,  which  amount  to  a tone,  a hemitone,  and  a 
triental  diefis. 

In  the  enarmonic  genus,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  mod  authors, 
had  no  divifion  into  fpecies,  the  fird  and  fecond  intervals,  being  ter- 
minated by  3 and  6,  were  each  quadrantal  diefes,  or  three  twelfths 
of  a tone,  and  the  lad  a ditone.  Of  the  diefis  in  this  genus  it  is  faid 
by  Aridoxenus  and  others,  that  it  is  the  fmalled  interval  that  the  hu- 
man voice  is  capable  of  exprefiing  ; and  it  is  farther  to  be  remarked, 
that  it-is  ever  termed  the  enarmonic  diefis,  as  being  appropriated  to 
the  enarmonic  genus. 


* Vide  pag.  86,  in  not. 


Euclid’s 
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Euclid’s  account  of  the  genera  is  not  much  different  from  this  of 
Ariftoxenus.  The  diatonic,  he  fays,  proceeds  from  the  acute  to  the 
grave  by  a tone,  a tone,  and  a hemitone ; and,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  grave  to  the  acute  by  a hemitone,  a tone,  and  a tone.  The  chro- 
matic from  the  acute  to  the  grave  by  a trihemitone,  a hemitone,  and 
a hemitone ; and,  contrary  wife,  from  the  grave  to  the  acute  by  a he- 
mitone, a hemitone,  and  a trihemitone.  The  enarmonic  progrefiion, 
he  fays,  is  a defeent  to  the  grave  by  a ditone,  a diefis,  and  a diefis  ; 
and  an  afeent  to  the  acumen  by  a diefis,  a diefis,  and  a ditone.  He 
fjpeaks  of  a commixture  of  the  genera,  as  namely,  the  diatonic  with 
tne  chromatic,  the  diatonic  with  the  enarmonic,  and  the  chromatic 
with  the  enarmonic. 

He  exhibits  the  bifdiapafon  according  to  each  of  the  genera,  enu- 
merating the  feveral  founds  as  they  occur,  from  Proflambanomenos 
to  Netc  hyperboleon,  and  obferves  that  fome  of  them  are  termed 
Stantes  or  Handing  founds,  and  others  Mobiles  or  moveable;  the 
meaning  of  which  is  no  more  than  that  the  extreme  founds  of  each 
tetrachord  are  immoveable,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  gene- 
ra confifts  in  thofe  feveral  mutations  of  the  intervals,  which  are  made 
by  affigning  different  pofitions  to  the  two  intermediate  founds. 

Colour  he  defines  to  be  a particular  divifion  of  a genus;  and,  agree- 
able to  what  is  faid  by  Ariftoxenus,  he  fays  that  of  the  enarmonic 
there  is  one  only  ; of  the  chromatic  three,  and  of  the  diatonic  two. 
He  fays  farther,  that  the  enarmonic  progrefiion  is  by  a diefis,  a diefis 
and  incompofite  ditonc  ; that  the  chromatic  colours  or  fpecies  are  the 
foft,  proceeding  by  two  diefes,  each  being  the  third  part  of  a tone, 
and  an  incompofite  interval  equal  to  a tone,  and  its  third  part ; and 
the  fefquialteral,  proceeding  by  a diefis  in  a fefquialteral  ratio  to 
that  in  the  enarmonic,  another  fuch  diefis,  and  an  incompofite  inter- 
val confifting  of  feven  diefes,  each  equal  to  a fourth  part  of  a tone; 
and  the  tonic  by  a hemitone,  a hemitone,  and  a trihemitone.  Of 
the  diatonic  he  fays  there  are  two  fpecies,  namely  the  foft  and  the 
intenfe,  by  fome  called  alfo  the  fyntonous ; the  former  proceeding 
by  a hemitone,  an  interval  of  three  quadrantal  diefes,  and  by  an- 
other of  five  fuch  diefes ; and  the  latter  by  a common  divifion,  with 
its  genus,  namely,  a tone,  a tone,  and  a hemitone. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  feveral  definitions  of  the 
genera  are  taken  from  fome  one  or  other  of  their  refpedtive  fpecies; 
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thus  that  of  the  tonic  chromatic  is  the  fame  by  which  the  genus  it- 
felf  is  defined  j and  the  definition  of  the  fyntonous  or  intenfc  diato- 
nic is  what  is  ufed  to  denote  the  genus  itfelf.  From  hence  it  fhould 
feem  that  of  the  fpecies  fome  were  deemed  fpurious,  or  at  lcaft  that 
fomc  kind  of  pre-eminence  among  them,  unknown  to  us,  occafioned 
this  diftin&ion;  which  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  faying  that  the  foft 
chromatic  is  more  truly  the  chromatic  than  either  of  the  other  two 
fpecies  of  that  genus ; and  that  the  intenfe  or  fyntonous  diatonic  is 
more  truly  the  diatonic  than  the  foft  diatonic : as  to  the  cnarmonic,  it 
cannot  in  flridtnefs  be  f&id  to  have  had  any  colour  or  fpecies,  for  it 
admits  of  no  fpecific  divifion. 

To  demonftrate  the  intervals  in  each  fpecies  by  numbers,  Euclid 
fuppofes  a divifion  of  the  tone  into  twelve  parts.  To  the  hemitone 
be  gives  fix,  to  the  quadrantal  diefis  three,  and  to  the  triental  diefis 
four  ; and  to  the  whole  diateffaron  he  afligns  thirty.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  thefe  parts  to  the  feveral  fpecies,  he  fays  firft,  that  the  inter- 
vals in  the  foft  chromatic  are  four,  four,  and  twenty-two ; in  tbo 
fefquialteral  four  and  a half,  four  and  a half,  and  twenty-one j and 
in  the  tonic  fix,  fix,  and  eighteen  ; in  the  foft  diatonic  fix,  nine, 
and  fifteen  } and  in  the  fyntonous  fix,  twelve,  and  twelve. 


CHAP.  VII. 

ARISTIDES  Quintilianus,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr. 

Wallis  *,  feems  in  this  refpeil  to  have  been  an  Ariftoxcnean, 
fpeaks  of  the  genera  and  their  fpecies  in  the  following  manner. 
* Genus  is  a certain  divifion  of  the  tetrachord.  There  are  three  ge- 
* nera  of  modulation,  namely  the  harmonic,  chromatic,  and  diato- 
* nic  j the  difference  between  them  confifts  in  the  diftances  of  their 
• refpeflive  intervals.  The  harmonic  is  that  genus  which  abounds 
• in  the  leaft  intervals,  and  takes  its  name  from  adjoining  together. 
’ The  diatonic  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  proceeds  by,  or  abounds  in, 
• tones.  The  chromatic  is  fo  termed,  becaufe,  as  that  which  is  bc- 

* Append,  de  veter.  Harm,  pag  318. 
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4 tween  white  and  black  is  called  Colour,  fo  alfo  that  which  holds 
4 the  middle  place  between  the  two  former  genera  as  this  does,  is 
4 named  Chroma.  The  enarmonic  is  fung  by  a diefis,  diefis,  and  an 

* incompofite  ditone  towards  the  acute ; and  contrarywife  towards 

* the  grave.  The  chromatic  towards  the  acute  by  a hemitone,  a he- 

* mitone,  and  trihemitone ; and  contrarywife  towards  the  grave. 
4 The  diatonic  by  a hemitone,  a tone,  and  tone  towards  the  acute  j 

* and  contrarywife  towards  the  grave.  The  diatonic  is  the  mod  na- 

* tural  of  all,  becaufe  it  may  be  lung  by  every  one,  even  by  fuch  as 

* are  unlearned.  The  mod  artificial  is  the  chromatic,  for  only  learn-* 

* ed  men  can  modulate  it ; but  the  mod  accurate  is  the  enarmonic  : 

* it  is  approved  of  by  only  the  mod  fkilful  muficians  j for  thofe  who 

* are  otherwife  look  on  the  diefis  as  an  interval  which  can  by  no 
4 means  be  fung,  and  to  thefe,  by  reafon  of  the  debility  of  their 

* faculties,  the  ufe  of  this  genus  is  impoflible.  Each  of  the  genera 

* may  be  modulated  both  by  confecutive  founds  and  by  leaps, 

* Moreover,  modulation  is  either  dire&  or  drait  forward,  revert- 
4 ing  or  turning  back,  or  circumcurrent,  running  up  and  down: 

* the  direct  is  that  which  dretches  towards  the  acute  from  the  grave} 

* the  reverting  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  former  j and  the  cir- 
4 cumcurrent  is  that  which  is  changeable,  as  when  we  elevate  by 

* conjunction,  and  remit  by  disjunction.  Again,  fome  of  the  gene- 

* ra  are  divided  into  fpecies,  others  not.  The  enarmonic,  becaufc 
4 it  confids  of  the  fmallcd  diefes,  is  indivifible.  The  chromatic  may 
4 be  divided  into  as  many  rational  intervals  as  are  found  between  the 
4 hemitone  and  enarmonic  diefis  j the  third,  namely  the  diatonic, 
4 into  as  many  rational  intervals  as  are  found  between  the  hemitone 
4 and  tonej  there  are  therefore  three  fpecies  of  the  chromatic,  and 
4 two  of  the  diatonic.  And,  to  fum  up  the  whole,  thefe  added  to 
4 the  enarmonic  make  fix  fpecies  of  modulation  ; the  fird  is  didin- 
4 guiihed  by  quadrantal  diefes,  and  is  called  the  enarmonic;  the 
4 fecond  by  triental  diefes,  and  is  called  the  foft  chromatic ; the  third 
4 by  diefes  that  are  fefquialteral  to  thofe  in  the  enarmonic,  and  is 
4 therefore  called  the  fefquialteral  chromatic.  The  fourth  has  a pe- 
4 culiar  conditution  of  two  hemitones,  it  is  called  the  tonic  chroma- 
4 tic : the  fifth  confids  of  an  hemitone  and  three  diefes,  and  the  five 
4 remaining  ones,  and  is  called  the  foft  diatonic  : the  fixth  has  an 

N 2 4 hemi- 
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« hemitone,  tone,  and  tone,  and  is  called  the  intenfe  diatonic.  But 
' that  what  we  have  faid  may  be  made  clear,  we  ihall  make  the  divi- 

* lion  in  the  numbers.  Let  the  tetrachord  be  fuppofed  to  confift  of 

* lixty  units,  the  divifion  of  the  enarmonic  is  6,  6,  48,  by  a qua- 

* drantal  diefis,  a quadrantal  diefis,  and  a ditone.  The  divifion  of 
' the  foft  chromatic  8,  8,  44,  by  a triental  diefis,  a triental  diefis, 
‘ and  a trihemitone  and  triental  diefis.  The  divifion  of  the  fefquial- 

* teral  chromatic  is  9,  9,  42,  by  a fefquialteral  diefis,  a fefquialteral 

* diefis,  and  a trihemitone  and  quadrantal  diefis.  The  divifion  of  the 

* tonic  chromatic  is  12,  12,  36,  by  an  hemitone,  an  hemitone,  and 

* a trihemitone.  That  of  the  foft  diatonic  is  12,  18,  30,  by  a hemi- 

* tone,  and  three  quadrantal  diefes,  and  five  quadrantal  diefes.  That 

* of  the  intenfe  diatonic  is  12,  24,  24,  by  a hemitone,  a tone,  and  a 

* tone*.* 

It  is  obfervable  in  this  divifion  of  Ariilides  Quintilianus,  that  the 
numbers  made  ufe  of  by  him  are  double  thofe  ufed  by  Euclid  j the 
reafon  is,  that  the  two  diefes  in  the  fefquialteral  chromatic  are  not  fo 
well  defined  by  four  parts  and  a half  of  thirty,  as  by  9 of  60 ; and 
it  is  evident  that  preferving  the  proportions,  whether  we  take  the 
number  30  or  60  for  the  grofs  content  of  the  tetrachord,  the  matter 
is  juft  the  fame. 

Ptolemy,  the  moil  copious,  and  one  of  the  mod  accurate  of  all 
the  ancient  harmonicians,  has  treated  very  largely  of  the  genera ; and 
has,  for  the  reafon  above  given,  adopted  the  number  60  for  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  tetrachord  ; he  has  reprefented  the  Ariftoxenean  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  fix  fpccies  by  the  following  proportions. 


Acute 

Mean 

Grave 

48 

6 

6 

44 

8 

8 

42 

9 

9 

56 

12 

12 

m OJ 

N>  CC  O 

24 

24 

12 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Euatmonic 

Chromatic 

Chromatic 

v luoinatic 

Diatonic 

Diatonic 

foft 

fefquialteral 

tonic 

foft 

intenfe 

• Atiflidcj  Quintilianus  ex  vert  Mcib.  pag.  18,  et  ft-q.  iu  which  pafTage  it  is  oblerr- 
»ble  that  he  fometimes  ufcs  the  term  and  others  irafatna,  to  bgtiify  the  enar- 

mmuc  genus. 
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In  which  proportions  he  agrees  both  with  Euclid  and  Ari (tides 
Quintilianus ; though,  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  them,  he  has 
preferred  the  numbers  of  the  latter  to  thofe  ufed  by  Euclid. 

In  chapter  xiv.  of  his  fecond  book  Ptolemy  has  given  the  genera, 
with  each  of  their  feveral  fpccies,  according  to  five  different  mufi- 
cians,  namely,  Archytas*,  Ariftoxenus,  Eratofthenes  -f-,  Didymus, 
and  himfelf.  The  fum  of  his  account,  omitting  the  divifion  of  Arif- 
toxenus, for  that  is  given  above,  is  as  follows. 


Archytas 


Eratofthenes 


Didymus 


Enarmonic 

X 

s 7 * 

X 

11 

Chromatic 

JL*  x 

*7  * 

* *1  X 1 * — 
*»4  *7  a 

Diatonic 

Xl  x 

T*  1 = f 

Enarmonic 

±2.  x 

19 

Chromatic 

* 0 v 

Tv  * 

} = f 

Diatonic 

Hr  * 

1*  | = f 

Enarmonic 

K* 

JLL  x * ==  X 
1 0 * t a 

Chromatic 

i.A  x 
» s 

T*  * s — a 

Diatonic 

f A y 

TT  * 

-i*  i=f 

In  his  own  divifion  Ptolemy  fuppofcs  five  fpecies  of  the  diatonic 
genus,  which,  together  with  the  enarmonic,  and  two  (pecies  of  the 
chromatic  he  thus  defines. 


Ptolemy 


f Enarmonic 


Chromatic 
I Diatonic 


f Soft 
^iBtenfe 
/-Soft 
1 Tonic 
/ Ditonic 
1 Intenfe 
^Equable 


: — i. 


. — i. 


*j.x 

* 7 * 

Tif* 

TT  * 


i 

i± 


* There  were  two  of  this  name,  the  one  of  Tarentum  a Pythagorean,  famous,  a* 
Auliis  Gellius  and  others  relate,  for  having  conftru&ed  an  automaton  in  the  form  of  a 
pigeon,  which  had  the  power  of  flying  to  a conflderable  diftance  ; the  other  a mufician  of 
Mitylene.  They  are  both  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  but  it  is  not  certain  which  o£ 
the  two  was  the  author  of  the  diviflon  here  given. 

f Eratofthenes,  a Cyrcncan  philofopher,  and  a difciple  of  Arifto  and  Callimachus,  was 
librarian  at  Alexandria  to  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  He  was  for  bis  great  learning  efteemed  a 
fecond  Plato.  An  aftronomical  difcourie  of  his  is  extant  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Aratus ; 
prefixed  to  which  is  an  account  of  many  other  books  of  his  writing  now  loft.  He  is  faid 
to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two j and,  according  to  Helvicus,  flourifticd  about  the 
Olympiad  cxxxviii.  that  is  to  fay  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Chrift. 

The 
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Martianus  Capella  gives  this  explanation  of  the  genera  : ‘ The  enar- 

* monic  abounds  in  fmall  intervals,  the  diatonic  in tones.  The  chromatic 

* confifts  wholly  of  femitones,  and  is  called  chromatic,  as  partaking  of 

* the  nature  of  both  the  others  j for  the  fame  reafon  as  we  call  that 

* affedtion  colour  which  is  included  between  the  extremes  of  white 

* and  black.  The  enarmonic  is  modulated  towards  the  acumen,  or, 

* as  we  fhould  now  fay,  afeends  by  a diefis,  diefis,  and  an  incompo- 

* file  ditone ; the  chromatic  by  a femitone,  femitone,  and  an  in- 

* compofite  trihemitone : and  the  diatonic,  content  with  larger  in- 

* tervals,  proceeds  by  a femitone,  tone,  and  tone  : we  now  chiefly 

* ufe  the  diatonic.’  He  fays  farther,  * The  poffible  divilions  of  the 

* tetrachord  are  innumerable,  but  there  are  fix  noted  ones,  one  of 
‘ the  enarmonic,  three  of  the  chromatic,  and  two  of  the  diatonic. 

* The  firft  of  the  chromatic  is  the  foft,  the  fecond  is  the  hemiolian, 

* and  the  third  the  tonian.  The  divifions  of  the  diatonic  arc  two, 

* the  one  foft  and  the  other  robuft.  The  enarmonic  is  diftinguilhed 

* by  the  quadrantal  diefis,  the  foft  chromatic  by  the  triental  diefis, 

* and  the  hemiolian  chromatic  by  the  hemiolian  diefis,  which  is 

* equal  to  an  enarmonic  diefis  and  a half,  or  three  eighths  of  a tone 
In  all  this  Capella  is  but  a copier  of  Ariftides  Quintilianusj  and,  in 
the  judgment  of  his  editor  Meibomius,  and  others,  be  is  both  a fer- 
vile  and  an  injudicious  one. 

Boetius  -f-  has  treated  the  fubjedt  of  the  genera  in  a manner  lefs  fa- 
tisfadlory  than  could  have  been  expedted  from  fo  fcientific  a mufician  : 
he  mentions  nothing  of  the  fpecies,  but  contents  himfelf  with  an 
exhibition  of  the  enarmonic,  the  chromatic,  and  diatonic,  in  three  fe- 
vcral  diagrams,  which  are  here  given.  He  fays  that  the  diatonic  is 
fomewhat  hard,  but  that  the  chromatic  departs  from  that  natural  in- 
tendon,  and  becomes  fomewhat  more  foft ; and  that  the  enarmonic 
is  yet  better  conftituted  through  the  five  tetrachords.  The  diatonic 
progreffion,  he  fays,  is  by  a femitone,  tone,  and  tone ; and  that  it 

The  abovementioned  edition  of  Aratus  is  a book  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  a learned 
mufician,  as  containing  a (hort  but  curious  diflertation  De  Muficd  antiqud  Grseca,  by  the 
editor  Mr.  Edmund  Chilmead.  Aratus  was  an  eminent  aftronomcr  and  poet,  contempo- 
rary with  Eratofthenes  ; and  in  the  Oxford  publication  is  an  altronomical  poem,  which  it 
teems  St.  Paul  alludes  to  in  his  fpeech  at  Athens,  Afts  xvii.  ver.  18.  ‘ As  certain  of  vour 

* own  poets  have  faid.’  Aratus  was  a Cilician,  and  a countryman  of  the  apoftlc.  Vide 
Bentley’s  Sermons  at  Boyle’s  Leflure,  fermon  II. 

• Dc  Nuptiis  Philologix  et  Mcrcurii,  lib.  IX.  Dc  Gcneribus  Tetrachordorum. 
t tab.  L cap.  xxi. 
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is  called  diatonic,  as  proceeding  by  tones.-  He  adds  that  the  chro- 
matic, which  takes  its  name  from  the  word  Chroma,  fignifying  co- 
lour, is,  as  it  were,  the  firft  change  or  inflexion  from  that  kind  of 
intenfion  prefcrvcd  in  the  diatonic  : and  is  fung  by  a femitone,  a fc- 
mitone,  and  three  femitones  * ; and  that  the  enarmonic,  which  in 
his  judgment  is  the  moil  perfedt  of  all  the  genera,  is  fung  by  a die- 
fis  and  a ditone  j a dicfis  he  fays  is  the  half  of  a femitone.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  divilion  of  the  tetrachord  in  each  of  the  three  genera. 


DIATONIC 

Semitone 

Tone  Tone 

CHROMATIC  | 

[Semitone 

| Semitone  I Three  femitones  incompofite  1 

> — v — 

ENARMONIC  l 

DicfisjDiefis 

| Ditone  | 

He  is  fomewhat  more  particular  in  his  fourth  book,  chap.  v.  and 
again  in  the  feventh  chapter,  for  in  the  chromatic  tetrachord  he 
makes  the  femitones  to  be,  the  one  a greater  and  the  other  a lefler  j 
and  the  trihemitone  he  makes  to  confift  of  one  greater  and  two  lefler 
femitones. 

• In  a diagram  of  Glareanus,  representing  Boetius’s  divifion  of  the  chromatic,  the  Jaft 
interval  is  thus  defined ; “ tria  femitonia  incompofita,”  which  epithet,  as  Boetius  himfelf 
explains  it,  is  not  meant  to  Cgnify  that  the  femitones  are  incomplete,  but  that  the  interval 
conltituted  by  them  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  integer,  and  uncompounded  like  the  tone, 
without  regard  to  iis  conAituent  parts.  De  Muf.  lib.  L cap.  xxiii. 
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It  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  this  author  has  faid  nothing  of  the 
colours  or  fpccics  of  the  genera,  about  which  fo  much  is  to  be  met 
with  in  Ptolemy  and  other  writers,  except  towards  the  conclufion  of 
his  work,  where  he  profeffes  to  deliver  the  fentiments  of  Ariftoxenus 
and  Archytas  on  this  head  j but  he  feems  rather  to  reprehend  than 
adopt  their  opinions,  for  which  it  feems  difficult  to  affign  any  rcafon, 
other  than  that  he  was,  as  his  writings  abundantly  prove,  a moil 
ftrenuous  aflertor  of  the  do&rines  of  Pythagoras. 

Merfennus  * has  given  a fcale  of  the  fucceffion  of  founds  in  each 
of  the  three  genera,  as  near  as  it  could  be  done,  in  the  characters  of 
modern  notation,  which  is  here  inferted,  and  may  ferve  toffiew  how 
ill  the  divifion  of  the  tetrachord  in  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic 
genera  agree  with  the  notions  at  this  time  entertained  of  harmony, 
and  the  natural  progreffion  of  mufical  founds. 

* Harmonic.  De  Gcncribus  ct  Modis,  pag.  97. 
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Other  authors  there  are,  particularly  Franchinus,  Vicentino,  Vin- 

eentio  Galilei,  and  Zarlino,  that  profefs  to  treat  of  the  genera;  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  their  intelligence  is  derived  from  the  fame 
fource,  namely,  the  writings  of  ^rii^px^nus,  Euclid,  Ariflide% 
Quintilianus,  and  more  efpetiaBy  ^talcmy  ; and  therefore  we  find  - 
nno  other  variation  amon£  them  than  what  feems  neceffarily  to  rfrife 
from  their  different  conceptions  of  the  fubjedt.  Boetius  himfelf  can 
in  this  refpedt  be  confidered  no  otherwife  than  as  a modern  ; and  he 
himfelf  does  not  pretend  to  an  inveftigation  of  the  genera,  but  con- 
tents himfelf  with  a bare  repetition  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  refpedting  them : and  when  it  is  confidered 
that  in  his  time  only  the  diatopje  genus  was  in  ufe ; the  other 
genera  having  been  rejected  for  their  intricacy,  and  other  rea- 
sons, long  before,  it  muft/.appear  nekt  lb  impolTiblt  that  he  could'  1 
contribute  much  to  the  explanation'  of  this  mod  abrtrufe^part  of  the 
fcicnce ; and  the  excefiivc  caution  with  which  he  delivers  his  fenti- 
ments  touching  them,  is  a kind  of  proof  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
encounter. 

If  this  was  the  cafe  with  Boetius,  how  little  is  to  be  expedted  from* 
the  writers  of  later  times.  In  ffiort,  for  information  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  genera,  we  are  under  an  indifpenfible  ncceflity  of  recur- 
ring to  the  ancients ; and  it  will  be  much  fafer  to  acquiefce  in  their 
relations,  defective  and  obfeure  as  they  arc,  than  to  trud  to  the  gloffcs 
of  modern  authors,  who  in  general  are  more  likely  to  raiflead  than 
diredt  us : for  this  reafon  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  rejedt  an  in- 
finitude of  fehemes,  diagrams,  and  explanations,  which  the  fertile 
inventions  of  the  moderns  have  produced  to  exemplify  the  conditu- 
tion  of  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic  genera,  and-  that  from  a tho- 
rough perfuafion  that  many  of  them  are  erroneous. 

But  it  feems  the  confiderations  above  fuggeded  were  not  fufficient 
to  deter  a writer,  who  douriffied  m the  fixteenth  century,  who,  to 
fay  the  lead  of  him,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  abled  theories 
of  modern  times,  from  attempting  to  develope  the  dodtrine  of  the 
genera,  and  to  deliver  it  free  from  thofe  difficulties. 

The  author  here  meant  is  Francifcus  Salinas,  a Spaniard  by  birth, 
and  who,  und^r  all  the  difadvantages  of  incurable  blindnefc,  applied 
himfelf  with  the  moft  adonifhing  patience  and  pcrfeverance  to  the 
iludy  of  the  theory  of  mufic ; and  in  many  refpedts  the  fuccefs  of  his 
7 rcfearches 
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xefearches  has  been  equal  to  the  degree  of  his  refolution.  His  fvftem 
of  the  genera  is  much  too  copious  to  be  inferted  here,  it  is  therefore 
referred  to  a part  of  this  work  referved  for  an  account  of  him  and  his 
•writings. 

Kircher  has  given  a compendious  view  of  the  genera  *,  together 
with  the  proportions  of  their  component  intervals  in  the  tetrachord 
of  each  genus,  by  the  help  whereof  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  idea 
of  thofc  various  progreflions  that  conftitute  the  difference  between 
the  one  and  the  other  of  them.  But  though  he  profeifes  to  have  in 
his  poffefiion,  and  to  have  perufed  the  manuferipts  of  Arifloxenus, 
Archytas,  Didymus,  Eratofthenes,  and  others  -f,  he  gives  the  prefe- 
rence to  Ptolemy  in  refpedt  of  his  divifion  of  the  genera,  and  appa- 
rently follows  the  elder  Galilei,  not  indeed  in  the  order,  but  in  the 
method  of  reprefentation.  According  to  him  the  fpecies  of  the  dia- 
tonic genus  are  five  j namely,  the  ditonic  or  Pythagorean,  the  foft, 
the  fyntonous,  the  toniac,  and  the  equable.  The  following  is  his  de- 
finition and  reprefentation  of  them  feverally  in  their  order,  with  his 
remarks  on  each. 


DITONIC  or  PYTHAGOREAN  DIATONIC  I. 

• The  Pythagorean  or  ditonic  diatonic  confifts  in  a progreffion  from 

* the  grave  to  the  acute,  through  the  tetrachord,  by  the  interval  of 

* a leffer  femitone,  and  two  tones,  each  in  the  ratio  of  8 to  9;  and 

* contrarywifc  from  the  acute  to  the  grave  by  two  tones  and  a leffer 

* femitone,  as  in  the  following  example. 
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Sefquiodlave  tone,  8 to  9 


Sefquio&ave,  tone  8 to  9 


Leffer  femitone,  243  to  256 


Hypate  mefon  • 
Lychanos  hypaton 
Parypate  hypaton 
Hypate  hypaton 


• Mufurg.  tom.  1.  lib.  111.  cap.  xiii. 

t Meibom  i us  quefttons  the  truth  of  this  affertion,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  Archytas, 
Didymus,  and  Eratofthenes  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  feriptores  perditi.  It  is  true 
that,  excepting  a fmall  agronomical  tract  of  Eratofthenes,  there  is  nothing  of  the  writing 
of  either  of  them  in  print.  But  it  i3  faid  that  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice  there 
are  even  now  a great  number  of  Greek  manuferipts  that  were  brought  into  Italy  upon  the 
lacking  of  Confhntinople,  and  among  them  it  is  not  impolhblc  that  fome  tracts  of  the 
abovenamed  writers  might  be  found. 
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• This  kind  of  progreffion  is  faid  to  have  been  held  in  great  efli'- 

* mation  by  the  philofophers,  particularly  Plato  and  Ariftotlc,  as 

* having  a conformity  with  the  compofition  of  the  world  and  with 

* nature  itfelf. 


SOFT  DIATONIC  II. 


* The  fecond  or  foft  fpecies  of  the  diatonic  genus  proceeds  from 

* the  grave  to  the  acute  by  an  interval,  in  the  ratio  of  20  to  21  j the 

* other  intervals  have  a ratio,  the  one  of  9 to  10,  and  the  other  of  7 

* to  8,  as  is  here  reprefented. 
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Sefquifeptima,  7 to  8 


Sefquinona,  9 to  10 


Sefquivigefima,  20  to  21 


Hypate  mefon 
Lychanos  hypaton. 
Parypate  hypaton. 
Hypate  hypaton 


SYNTONOUS  DIATONIC  III. 

• The  third  fpecies,  diftinguiihed  by  the  epithets  fyntonum  incr- 

* tatum,  or  haftened,  proceeds  from  the  grave  to  the  acute  by 

* an  interval  in  the  ratio  of  1 5 to  »6,  or  greater  femitone,  a greater 

* tone  8 to  9,  and  a lefler  9 to  iaj  and  defeends  from  the  acute  to 

* the  grave  by  the  fame  intervals. 


Greater  terms 


Sefquinona,  9 to  to  tone  minor 
Sefquio£tave,  8 to  9 tone  major 


Sefquiquindecima, 


• Hypate  mefon 
Lychanos  hypaton 
Parypate  hypaton 


15  to  16  greater  femitone 
Hypate  hypaton 
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TONIAC  DIATONIC  IV. 

* The  toniac,  the  fourth  fpecies  of  the  diatonic  genus  fuppofes 

* fuch  a difpofition  of  the  tetrachord  as  that  the  fir  ft  and  fccond 
« chords  lhall  include  an  interval  of  27  to  a8  ; next  an  interval  of  7 

* to  8,  and  laftly  one  of  8 to  9.  Thus  adjufted  it  will  afcend  from 

* the  grave  to  the  acute,  and  on  the  contrary  defcend  from  the  acute 

* to  the  grave,  as  in  the  example. 


Greater  terms 


SefquioQave,  8 to  9 
Sefquifeptima,  7 to  8 
Sefquivigefimafeptima,  27  to  28 


Hypate  mefon 
Lychanos  hypaton 
Parypate  hypaton 
Hypate  hypaton 


EQUABLE  DIATONIC  V. 

* The  fifth  and  Jaft  fpecies  of  this  genus  is  the  equable,  proceed- 

* ing  in  arithmetical  progreflion  from  the  grave  to  the  acute,  by  the 

* ratios  of  11  to  12,  xo  to  11,  and  9 to  10  j and  contrary  wife  from 

* the  acute  to  the  grave. 
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Sefquidecima 

Sefquiundecima 


Hypate  mefon 
Lychanos  hypaton 
Parypate  hypaton 
Hypate  hypaton 


* Ptolemy,  whofe  fondnefs  for  analogies  has  already  been  re- 

• marked,  refembles  the  tetrachord  thus  conftituted  to  Theology  and 

* Politics.’ 

'The  chromatic  genus,  in  the  opinion  of  this  author  had  three 
fpecies,  the  ancient,  the  foft,  and  the  lyntonous,  thus  feverally  de- 
feribed  by  him. 
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ANCIENT  CHROMATIC  I. 


* This  fpecies  proceeded  by  two  femitones  and  a trihemitone, 
« that  is  to  fay,  it  afeended  from  the  grave  to  the  acute  by  a Idler 

* femitone  j then  by  an  interval  fomewhat  greater,  as  being  in  the 

* ratio  of  8 1 to  76  ; and  ladly  by  an  incomplete  trihemitone,  in  the 

* ratio  of  19  to  16. 
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Trihemitone,  16  to  19 


Semitone,  76  to  81 


Lefier  femitone,  243  to  256 


Hypate  mefon 
Lychanos  hypaton 
Parypate  hypaton 
Hypate  hypaton 


SOFT  CHROMATIC  II. 


* The  chromatic  molle  was  fo  difpofed,  as  that  the  lowed  chord 
‘ and  the  next  to  it  had  a ratio  of  27  to  28,  the  fecond  and  third  14 
* to  15,  and  the  third  and  fourth  5 to  6. 

105  — — ■ ■—  — — Hypate  mefon 

Sefquiquinta,  5 to  6 

1 26 ■■  Lychanos  hypaton 

Sefquiquartadecima,  14  to  15 

1 35 Parypate  hypaton 

Sefquivigdimafeptima,  27  to  28 
140 Hypate  hypaton 

SYNTONOUS  CHROMATIC  III. 
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• In  the  chromatic  fyntonum  the  firft  and  fecond  chords,  reckon- 

* ing  from  the  lowed,  were  didant  by  an  interval  in  the  proportion 
‘ of  22  to  21,  the  fecond  was  removed  from  the  third  by  an  interval 

* in  the  proportion  of  12  to  ti,  and  the  third  from  the  fourth  by 
‘ one  of  a fcfquifexta  proportion,  which  is  as  6 to  7,  as  here  is  fhewn. 
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Sefquifexta,  6 to  7 


Sefquiundecima,  1 1 to  1 z 


Sefquivigefitna  prima,  21  to  zz 


Hypate  mcfon 
Lychanos  hypaton 
Parypatc  hypaton 
Hypate  hypaton 


103 


* Of  this  genus  it  is  faid  by  Macrobius  that  it  was  deemed  to  be  of 

* an  effeminate  nature,  and  that  it  had  a tendency  to  enervate  the 

* mind  * 5 for  which  reafon  the  ancients  very  feldom  ufed  it ; Ptolc- 

* my  refembles  this  tetrachord  to  ceconomics.' 

The  enarmonic,  the  third  and  lafl  in  order  of  the  genera,  feems  to 
have  been  originally  fimple  or  undivided  into  fpecies  ; but  the  refine- 
ments of  Ptolemy  led  to  a variation  in  the  order  of  the  enarmonic  pro- 
greffion,  which  formed  that  fpecies  diftinguifhed  by  his  name,  fo 
that  it  may  be  feid  the  enarmonic  contained  two  fpecies,  the  ancient 
and  the  Ptolemaic.  Kircher  thus  defines  it. 


ANCIENT  ENARMONIC  I. 


* In  this  fpecies  the  tetrachord  afeended  by  two  diefes,  and  an  in- 
complete ditone,  the  feveral  ratios  whereof  were  as  denoted  by  the 
underwritten  numbers. 

Hypate  mefon 
Lychanos  hypaton 
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Diefis 


Diefis 


Parypate  hypaton 
Hypate  hypaton 


ENARMONIC  OF  PTOLEMY  II. 


* The  Ptolemaic  enarmonic,  which  was  fcarce  formed  before  both 

* the  chromatic  and  enarmonic  grew  into  difefteem,  afeended  from 

♦ the  moil  grave  to  the  next  chord  by  an  interval  in  the  ratio  of  45 

* to 

* Vide  Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scipion.  Lib.  Q.  cap.  iv. 
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* to  46,  thence  by  one  of  23  to  24,  and  laftly  by  one  of  4 to  5, 

* which  is  faid  to  be  a true  enarmonic  ditone. 

Hypatc  mefon 
Lychanos  hypaton 
Parypate  hypaton 
Hypatc  hypaton 

Dr.  Wallis  has  treated  this  fubjeft  of  the  genera  in  a manner 
worthy  of  that  penetration  and  fagacity  for  which  he  is  admired. 
It  has  been  mentioned,  that  of  all  the  ancients  Ptolemy  has  entered 
the  moft  minutely  into  a difeuflion  of  this  do&rine;  he  has  delivered 
the  fentiments  of  many  writers,  which  but  for  him  we  fhould  fcarcc- 
ly  have  known,  and  has  adjufted  the  fpecies  in  fuch  a way  as  to 
leave  it  a doubt  whether  even  Ariftoxenus  or  he  be  the  neareft  the 
truth  : Dr.  Wallis  publilhed  an  edition  of  this  valuable  author,  with, 
a tranflation  and  notes  of  his  own  ; to  this  work  he  has  added  an  ap- 
pendix, wherein  is  contained  a very  elaborate  and  judicious  difqui- 
fition  on  the  nature  of  the  ancient  mufic,  and  a comparifon  of  the  an- 
cient fyAcm  with  that  of  the  moderns.  In  this  he  has  taken  great 
pains  to  explain,  as  far  as  it  was  pofiible,  the  genera : the  enarmo- 
nic and  chromatic  he  gives  up,  and  fpeaks  of  as  irrecoverably  loft ; 
but  of  the  diatonic  genus  he  exprefles  himfelf  with  great  clearnefs 
and  precifion  ; for,  after  defining,  as* he  does  very  accurately,  the  fe- 
veral  fpccies  of  the  diatonic,  he  fays,  that  ooe  only  of  them  is  now 
in  pra&ice  ; and,  as  touching  the  queftion  which  of  them  that  one 
is,  he  gives  the  opinions  of  feveral  muficians,  together  with  his  own  ; 
and  laftly  thews  how  very  fmall  and  inconfiderable  tnuft  have  been 
the  difference  between  thofe  divifions  that  diftinguifh  the  fpecies  of 
the  diatonic  genus.  His  words  are  nearly  thefe. 

* It  now  remains  to  difeufs  one  point,  which  we  have  referred  to 

* this  place,  the  genera  and  their  colours  or  fpecies.  We  have  be- 

* fore  faid  that  for  many  years  only  one  of  them  all  has  been  received 

* in  pradfice,  and  this  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  the  diatonic,  the  enar- 

* monic  and  all  the  chromatics,  and  the  other  diatonics  being  laid 

• afide. 
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Sefquiquarta,  4 to  5 


345 

360 

368 


Sefquivigefima  tertia,  23  to  24 
Scfquiquadragefimaquinta,  45  to  46 
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4 afide.  But  it  is  matter  of  difpute  whether  it  is  the  intenfe  diato- 

* nic  of  Ariftoxenus,  or  the  ditonic  diatonic  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  in- 

* tenfe  diatonic  of  the  fame  Ptolemy ; that  is  to  fay,  when  we  fing 
4 a diateflaron  from  mi  or  la  in  the  grave  towards  the  acute  in  the 

4 fyllables  pa  sot  la,  which  exprefs  fo  many  intervals,  to  afeertain  ' 

* the  degree  of  magnitude  which  each  of  thefe  intervals  contains. 

* The  firft  opinion  is  that  of  Ariftoxenus,  who  when  he  made  the 
4 diateflaron  to  confift  of  two  tones  and  a half,  would  have  the  great- 
4 eft  found  pa,  to  be  a hemitonc,  and  the  other  two  sol  la,  to  be 
4 whole  tones,  which  is  the  intenfe  diatonic  of  this  author  *.  Ahd  in 
4 this  manner  fpeak  all  muficians  even  to  this  day,  at  leaft  when  they 
4 do  not  profefs  to  fpeak  with  nicety.  But  thofe  who  enter  more 
4 minutely  into  the  matter,  will  have  what  is  underftood  by  a hemi- 

* tone  to  be,  not  exaftly  the  half  of,  butfomewhat  a little  lefs  than  a 

4 tone  j and  this  is  demonftrated  by  Euclid,  who  in  other  refpedts 
4 was  an  Ariftoxenean,  though  T do  not  know  whether  he  was  the  firft 
4 that  did  it.  Euclid  I fay,  admiting  the  principles  of  the  Pythago- 
4 reans  in  eftimating  the  intervals  of  founds  by  ratios ; and  admit- 
4 ting  alfo  that  a tone  is  in  a fefquioftave  ratio,  in  his  harmonic  in- 
4 troduftion  treats  of  the  tones  and  hemitones  in  the  fame  manner  as 
4 do  the  Ariftoxeneans ; yet  in  his  fedtion  of  the  canon  he  (hews 
4 that  what  remains  after  fubtradling  two  tones  from  a diateflaron  is 
4 lefs  than  a hemitone,  and  is  called  a limrna,  which  is  in  the  ratio- 
4 of  for  if  a diateflaron  contains  two  tones  and  a half,  then  a 

4 diapafon,  which  is  two  diateffarons  and  one  tone,  muft  contain  fix 
4 tones ; but  a diapafon,  which  has  a duple  ratkr,  is  lefs  than  fix 
4 tones,  for  a fcfquiodtave  ratio  fix  times  compounded  is  more  than 
4 duple -j- ; a diapafon  therefore  is  lefs  than  fix  tones,  and  a diateflaron 
4 lefs  than  two  tones  and  a half. 

CHAP.  vnr. 

4 f | 'HE  next  opinion  is  that  of  thofe,  who,  inftead  of  a tone, 

* A.  tone,  and  hemitone,  fubftitutc  a tone,  tone,  and  limma. 

4 And  thefe,  if  at  any  time  they  call  it  a hemitone,  would  yet  have 

• See  the  Synopfis,  p.  87,  of  Dr.  Wallis’s  Appendix,  herein  before  given.  , 

+ Tins  is  excellently  demonftrated  by  Boetius,  lib.  1U.  cap.  i. 
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4 us  underhand  them  to  mean  a limma,  which  differs  very  little  from 
a hemitone,  and  therefore  they  will  have  the  fy liable  la  to  cxprds 

* a limma,  and  the  fyllables  sol  la  two  tones,  that  is  ■f-J-x  J x J-  = J, 

‘ and  this  is  the  ditonic  diatonic  of  Ptolemy,  but  which  was  (hewn 

by  Euclid  before  Ptolemy  ; and  it  was  alfo  the  diatonic  of  Eratof- 
thenes,  as  has  been  faid  above  ; and  thefc  have  been  the  fentiments 

* of  muficians  almoft  as  low  as  to  our  own  times.  Ptolemy  himfelf, 

‘ though  he  has  given  other  kinds  of  diatonic  genera,  does  not  rejedt 

* this;  and  the  reft  who  have  fpoken  of  this  matter  in  a different 
‘ way,  did  it  more  out  of  compliance  with  cuftom,  than  that  they 
‘ adhered  to  any  contrary  opinion  of  their  own,  as  Ptolemy  himfelf 
‘ tells  us,  lib.  1.  cap.  xvi.  And  thus  Boetius  divides  the  tetrachord, 
‘ and  after  him  Guido  Aretinus,  Faber  Stapulenfis,  Glareanus,  and 
‘ others ; it  is  true,  however,  that,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 

* teenth  century,  Zarlino,  and  alfo  Kepler  refumed  the  intenfe  diatonic 
‘ of  Ptolemy,  and  attempted  to  bring  it  into  practice  *;  but  for  this 

* they  were  cenfurcd  by  the  elder  Galileo  -j-. 

* The  third  opinion  therefore  is  that  of  thofewho,  following  Pto- 

* lemy,  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  a hemitone  or  limma,  a fefquide- 

* cimaquinta  ratio  } ®,  which  they  alfo  call  a hemitone  ; and  for  the 
‘ tones,  both  which  the  others  had  made  to  be  in  the  ratio  one 

* they  made  to  be  in  the  ratio  fo  that  they  compounded  the  dia- 
' teffaron  by  the  ratios  frxi*i»~f»  expreffmg  by  the  fyllable  fa  the 
‘ ratio  by  sol  that  of  J,  and  by  la  -'-J  which  is  the  intenfe 

* diatonic  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  diatonic  of  Didymus,  except  that  he, 

* changing  the  order,  has  frx’ »*!=*-• 

* And  as  they  called  'fa  greater  hemitone,  they  made  the  leffer 
‘ which  with  | ‘ completes  the  leffer  tone,  as  i-fx'-Ja*1”,  and  is 

* the  difference,  as  they  fay,  between  the  greater  and  the  leffer  third. 

• Dr.  Wallis  lias  a little  m flaken  Kepler  in  this  place:  it  was  not  the  intenfe  diatonic 
of  Ptolemy,  but  of  Didymus  that  he  was  for  refuming.  Joann.  Kepi  crus 

Harm.  Mundi,  lib.  III.  cap.  vii. 

f Galileo  did  rot  contend  for  the  ditonic  divifion  of  the  diatonic,  but  for  the  intenfe  of 
Arifloxenus,  defined  in  his  fynopfis  of  the  genera  herein  before  given  ; the  rcafon  whereof 
was,  that  he  was  a lutenift,  and  the  performers  on  that  inflrumcnt  unanimoufly  prefer 
the  Ariftoxencan  divifion. 

X It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  in  this  and  other  inflances  of  folmifation  that  occur 
in  the  paflage  now  quoting,  Dr.  Wallis  ufes  the  method  of  folmifation  by  the  tctrachords, 
in  which  the  fyllables  ut  re  arc  rcjc&cd,  and  which  took  place  about  the  year  1650* 
Sec  Clifford’s  Collection  of  ditine  Services  and  Anthems,  printed  in  the  year  1664. 
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* Mcrfennus  adds  two  other  hemitones,  one  in  the  ratio  which 

* with  f f completes  f the  greater  tone,  and  the  other  i},  which  with 

* t*  alh>  makes  up  * the  greater  tone 

The  above  is  an  impartial  ftate  of  the  fcveral  opinions  that  at 
different  times  have  prevailed  among  the  moderns,  touching  the 
preference  of  one  or  other  of  the  fpecies  of  the  diatonic  genus  to  the 
reft.  Dr.  Wallis  is  certainly  right  in  faying,  that  to  the  time  of 
Eoetius,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  iixteenth  century,  the  ditonic 
diatonic  of  Ptolemy  prevailed,  for  fo  much  appears  by  the  writings 
of  thofe  fcveral  authors  ; and  as  to  the  latter  part  of  his  afiertion,  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  prefent  practice,  which  is  to  confider  the  tetra- 
chord  as  confifting  of  a fefquidecimaquinta  ratio,  a tone  major,  and 
a tone  minor,  and  to  this  method  of  divifion  he  gives  the  preference  j 
but  be  clofes  his  relation  with  a remark  that  ftiews  of  how  very  little 
importance  all  enquiries  are,  which  tend  to  adjuft  differences  too  mi- 
nute for  a determination  by  the  fenfes,  and  cognizable  only  by  the 
underftanding,  and  that  too  not  till  after  a laborious  inveftigatiom 
His  words  are  thefe  : 

* But  as  thofe  fpecies  which  we  have  mentioned  differ  fo  very 

* little  from  one  another,  that  the  niceft  ear  can  fcarcely,  if  at  all, 

* diftinguifl)  them,  fince  the  ratio  from  the  ratio  of  a limma  H J-, 
‘ as  alfo  the  ratio  of  a greater  tone  J from  £ differ  only  by  the  ra- 

* tio  j-,  which  is  fo  fmall  that  the  ear  can  with  difficulty  diferiminate 

* between  the  one  and  the  other  of  the  two  tones;  we  mult  therefore 
’ judge  not  fo  much  by  our  fenfes,  which  opinion  ought  molt  to  be 

* regarded,  becaufe  the  fenfes  would  without  any  difficulty  admit  any 

* of  them,  but  reafon  greatly  favours  the  laft-f-.’ 

There  is  yet  another  writer,  with  whofe  fentiments,  and  a few  obfer- 
vations  thereon,  we  fhall  conclude  our  account  of  the  genera,  this  was 
Dr.  John  Chriftopher  Pcpufch,  a man  of  no  fmall  eminence  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  who  for  many  years  enjoyed,  at  leaft  in  England,  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  ablcft  theorift  of  his  time.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Abra- 
ham de  Moivre,  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of  the  year 
1746,  N°  481,  he  propofes  tothrow  fome  light  upon  theobfcurefubjedl 
of  the  ancient  fpecies  of  mufic;  and  after  premiffng  that,  according  to 
Euclid,  the  ancient  fcale  malt  have  been  compofed  of  tones  major  and 

• Append,  de  Vet-.  Harm.  317,  et  fcq. 

•f  Ibid.  pag.  318. 

P 2 limmas. 
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limmas,  without  the  intervention  of  tones  minor,  which  in  numbers  are 
thus  to  be  exprefl'ed,  J 4*  r r » H r r he  proceeds  in  thefe  words ! 

* It  was  ufual  among  the  Greeks  to  conlider  a del'ccnding  as  well  as 

* an  sfcending  fcale,  the  former  proceeding  from  acute  to  grave  pre- 
‘ cifely  by  the  fame  intervals  as  the  latter  did  from  grave  to  acute. 

* T he  firft  found  in  each  was  the  profit mbanomenos.  The  not  dif- 
‘ tinguifhing  thefe  two  fcales,  has  led  fcveral  learned  moderns  to  fup- 
‘ pofe  that  tite  Greeks  in  fome  centuries  took  the  proflambanomenos 

* to  be  the  lowed  note  in  their  fyftem,  and  in  other  centuries  to  be 

* the  higheft ; but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  proflambano- 

* mcnos  was  the  lowed  or  highed  note  according  as  they  confidcr- 

* ed  theal'cending  or  defending  fcale.  The  diftindion  of  thefe  is  con- 
‘ ducive  to  the  variety  and  perlcdion  of  melody;  but  I never  yet  met 

* with  above  one  piece  of  muftc  where  the  compofer  appeared  to  have 

* any  intelligence  of  this  kind.  The  coinpofttion  is  about  one  hundred 
‘ and  fifty  or  more  years  old,  for  four  voices,  and  the  words  are, 
“ Vobis  datum  ed  nofce re  myderium  regni  Dei,  cteteris  autem  in  para- 
“ bolis  ; lit  videntes  non  videant,  et  audientes  non  intelligant.”  By  the 

* choice  of  the  words  the  author  feems  to  allude  to  his  having  per- 

* formed  fomething  not  commonly  underdood.’  The  dodor  then 
exhibits  an  odave  of  the  afeending  and  defeending  fcales  of  the  dia- 
tonic genus  of  tiie  ancients,  with  the  names  for  their  fcveral  founds, 
as  alfo  the  correfponding  modern  letters,  in  the  following  form. 


A 

Proflambanomenos 

t 

V 

g 

B ! 

Hypate  hypaton 

* i • 

f 

Cfif 

Parypate  hypaton 

1 

v 

a 

D I- 

Lychanos  hypaton 

s 

V 

d 

E * 

Hypate  mefon 

» M 

c 

F 4If 

Parypate  mefon 

i 

V 

b 

G » 

Lychanos  mefon 

s 

v" 

a 

a 1 

Mefe 

G 

He  obferves,  that  in  the  odave  above  given,  the  Proflambanome- 
nos, Hypate  hypaton,  Hypate  mefon,  and  Mefe  were  called  Stabiles, 
from  their  remaining  fixed  throughout  all  the  genera  and  fpecies ; and 
that  the  other  four,  being  the  Parypate  hypaton,  Lychanos  hypaton. 
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Parypate  roefon,  and  Lychanos  uiefoo,  were  called  Mobtk'f  > bccaufe 
they  varied  according  to  tlie  different  fpecies  and  varieties  of  rnufie. 

He  then  proceeds  to  determine  the  quelliou  what  tire  genera  and 
fpecies  were,  in  this  manner.  * By  genus  and  fpecies  was  under- 
4 flood  a divifion  of  the  diateiTaron,  containing  four  found?,  into 

* three  intervals.  The  Greeks  conftitutcd  three  genera,  known  by 
4 the  names  of  Enarmonic,  Chromatic,  and  Diatonic.  The  chro- 
4 made  was  fubdivided  into  three  fpccies,  and  the  diatonic  into  two. 

* The  three  chromatic  fpecies  were,  the  chromatictnn  mollc,  the 
■*  fefquialterum,  and  the  tonianim.  The  two  diatonic  fpecies  were, 

* the  diatonicum  molle,  and  the  intenfum  ; fo  that  they  had  fix  fpc* 

4 cies  in  all.  Some  of  thefe  are  in  ufc  among  the  moderns,  but 
4 others  are  as  yet  unknown  in  theory  or  practice. 

* I now  proceed  to  define  all  thefe  fpecies  by  determining  the  in- 
4 tcrvals  of  which  they  feverally  confided,  beginning  by  the  diatoni- 
4 cum  intenfum  as  the  molt  eafy  and  familiar. 

‘ The  diatonicum  intenfum  was  compofed  of  two  tones  and  a fe- 

* mitonc;  but,  to  fpeak  exadtly,  it  confifts  of  a femitonc  major,  a 

* tone  minor,  and  a tone  major.  This  is  in  daily  practice,  and  we 

* find  it  accurately  defined  by  Didymus  in  Ptolemy’s  Harmonics, 

* published  by  Dr.  Wallis  *. 

* Dr.  Wallis  has  remarked  in  the  paflage  above-cited,  that  it  had  long  been  a matter 
©f  controvcrfy  whether  the  fyffcm  of  the  modems  correfponded  with  the  intenfe  diatonic 
of  Ariftoxenus,  the  ditonic  diatonic  of  Ptolemy,  or  rather  Pythagoras,  or  the  intenfe  of 
Ptolemy  ; and  though  he  Teems  to  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Zarlino,  that  the  mulic  now  in 
ufc  is  no  other  than  the  intenfe  diatonic  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  far  from  clear  that  the  moderns 
have  gone  farther  than  barely  to  admit  in  theory  and  in  a courfc  of  numerical  calculation 
the  latter  as  the  molt  eligible.  Salinas,  lib.  111.  cap.  xiii.  contends  for  an  equality  of 
tones,  and  for  the  confequent  necefiity  of  diffributing  throughout  the  diapafon  fyltem 
thofe  intervals  by  which  the  greater  tones  exceed  the  lefl’er. 

Bontcmpi,  Hift.  Muf.  188.  fays  that  that  temperament  which  makes  the  intervals  irra- 
tional, is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a divine  thing,  and  aliens  that  no  where  in  Italy,  nor  in- 
deed in  Europe,  does  the  pra&icc  of  diferiminating  between  the  greater  and  iefler  tone 
prevail  in  the  tuning  of  the  organ,  and  that  the  organ  of  St.  Mark's  chapel  at  Venice, 
where  he  himfelf  fung  for  feven  years,  continued  to  be  tuned  without  regard  to  this  dif- 
tinolion,  notwilhllanding  what  Zarlino  had  written  and  the  efforts  he  made  to  get  it 
varied. 

The  practice  has  long  been  in  tuning  the  organ,  and  fuch  like  inffruments,  to  make 
the  fifths  as  flat  and  the  tliitds  as  (harp  as  the  ear  will  bear,  which  ncccfiarily  induces  an 
equality  in  the  tones. 

Lallly,  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Harmonics,  fecond  edition,  pag.  33,  aliens  that  fince  the 
invention  of  a temperament,  the  ancient  fy  Items  of  ditonic  diatonic,  intenfe  diatonic,  &c. 

have 
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* The  next  fpccies  is  the  diatonicura  molle,  as  yet  undifcovered,  as 

* far  as  appears  to  me,  by  any  modern  author.  Its  component  inter- 

* vals  are  the  femitone  major,  an  interval  compofed  of  two  femi- 
‘ tones  minor,  and  the  complement  of  thefe  two  to  the  fourth,  being 
' an  interval  equal  to  a tone  major  and  an  enarmonic  dieiis. 

‘ The  third  fpccies  is  the  chromaticum  toniaeum,  its  component  in- 

* tervals  are  a femitone  major  fucceedcd  by  another  femitone  major, 

* and  laftly,  the  complement  of  thefe  two  to  the  fourth,  commonly. 

* called  a fuperfluous  tone. 

* The  fourth  fpecies  is  the  chromaticum  felquialterum,  which  is 

* conftituted  by  the  progrefiion  of  a femitone  major,  a femitone  rui- 

* nor,  and  a third  minor.  This  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  the 
‘ chromatic  of  Didymus  *.  Examples  among  the  moderns  arc 
‘ frequent. 

‘ The  fifth  fpecies  is  the  chromaticum  molle.  Its  intervals  are 

* two  fubfequent  femitones  minor,  and  the  complements  of  thefe  two 

* to  thefourth,  that  is  an  interval  compounded  of  a third  minor  and 
■ an  enarmonic  diefis.  This  fpccies  I never  met  with  among  the 

* moderns. 

* The  fixth  and  kft  fpecies  is  the  enarmonic.  Salinas  and  others 

* have  determined  this  accurately  -f-.  Its  intervals  are  the  femitone 

* minor,  the  enarmonic  diefis,  and  the  third  major. 

* Examples  of  four  of  thefe  fpccies  may  be  found  in  modern  prac- 
‘ tice.  But  I do  not  know  of  any  theoriff  who  ever  yet  determined 

* what  the  chromaticum  toniatum  of  the  ancients  was;  nor  have  any 
' of  them  perceived  the  analogy  between  the  chromaticum  fefquialte- 

* rum  and  our  modern  chromatic.  The  enarmonic,  fo  much  admir* 

* cd  by  the  ancients,  has  been  little  in  ufe  among  our  muficians  as 

* yet.  As  to  the  diatonicum  intenfum  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  mif- 

* taken.’ 

The  above-cited  letter  is  very  far  from  being  what  the  title  of  it 
indicates,  an  explanation  of  the  various  genera  and  fpecies  of  mufic 
among  the  ancients.  To  fay  the  beft  of  it,  it  contains  very  little 
more  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  writer  on  the  fubjedt  of 

Imvc  jjftly  keen  laid  afije.  So  that  after  fo  many  opinions  to  the  contrary,  it  may  re y 
well  pc  doubted  whether  tlic  diatonicum  intenfum  is  in  daily  prafticc  or  not. 

* Lib.  II.  cap.  xiv.  - 

t Salinas  uc  Mufica,  lib.  lil.  cap.  viii. 

ancient 
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ancient  mufic,  except  that  feemingly  notable  difeovery,  that  the  an- 
cients made  ufe  of  both  an  afeending  and  defeending  fcale,  the  con- 
fideration  whereof  will  be  prefently  refumed.  As  to  the  fix  fpecies 
above  enumerated,  the  dodor  fays  four  are  in  modern  pradtice,  but 
of  thefc  four  he  has  thought  proper  to  mention  only  two,  namely,  the 
diatonicum  intenfum,  and  the  chromaticum  fefquialterum ; and  it  is 
to  be  wiihed  that  he  had  referred  to  a few  of  thofe  examples  of  the 
four,  which  he  fays  are  to  be  found,  or  at  leall  that  he  had  mention- 
ed the  authors  in  whofe  works  the  latter  two  of  them  occur  j and  the 
rather,  becaufe  Dr.  Wallis  aflerts  that  the  enarmonic,  all  the  chroma- 
tics, and  all  but  one  of  the  diatonics,  for  many  years,  he  might  have 
faid  centuries,  have  been  laid  afide. 

As  to  his  aflertion  that  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of  both  an  afeending  and 
defeending  fcale,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there  are  no  notices  of  any 
fuch  diftindion  in  the  writings  of  any  of  the  Greek  harmonicians.  The 
ground  of  it  is  acompofition  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  in 
the  year  1746,  to  the  words  of  a verfe  in  the  gofpcl  of  St.  Mark  *,  fo 
obfeure,  if  we  confider  them  as  referring  to  the  mufic,  that  they 
ferve  more  to  excite,  than  allay  curiofity  ; and  Dr.  Pepufch  could  not 
have  wiihed  for  a fairer  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  learning  and  in- 
genuity than  the  folution  of  this  mufical  enigma  afforded  him.  Nay, 
had  he  condefcended  to  give  this  compofition  in  the  flate  he  found  it, 
or  had  he  barely  referred  to  it,  the  world  would  have  been  fenfible  of 
the  obligation.  The  only  excufe  that  can  be  alledged  for  that  incom- 
municative difpofition  which  the  whole  of  this  letter  betrays,  is,  that 
the  author  of  it  fubfifted  for  many  years  by  teaching  the  precepts  of 
his  art  to  young  ftudents,  and  it  was  not  his  intereft  to  divulge  them. 
How  far  the  compofition  abovementioued,  which  is  not  yet  two  hun- 
dred years  old,  is  an  evidence  of  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
will  not  here  be  enquired  into ; but  it  may  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the 
reader  to  be  told  that  the  author  of  it  was  Coflanza  Porta,  a Francif- 
can  monk,  and  chapel-mafter  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Ancona, 
and  that  it  is  publifhed  at  the  end  of  a book  printed  at  Venice  in 
1 600,  entitled,  L'  Artufi  Overo  delle  Imperfettioni  della  moderna 
Mufica,  written  by  Giovanni  Maria  Artufi,  an  ecclcfiaftic  of  Bologna, 
of  whom  a particular  account  will  hereafter  be  given.  As  to  the  com- 
pofition, it  is  for  four  voices,  and  is  as  follows. 

• Chap.  ir.  vcr.  9. 
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Artufi  obferves  upon  this  compofition,  which,  the  better  to  (hew 
the  contrivance  of  it,  is  here  given  in  fcore,  that  it  is  a motet 
for  four  voices,  and  that  it  may  be  lung  two  ways,  that  is  to  fay,  fird,  as 
the  cliffs  dircdt  that  are  placed  neared  to  the  notes,  and  afterwards  turn- 
ing the  top  of  the  book  downwards,  from  the  right  to  the  left  j taking 
the  extreme  cliff  for  a guide  in  naming  the  notes  j the  confequence 
whereof  will  be,  that  the  bafe  will  become  the  foprano,  the  tenor  the 
contralto,  the  contralto  the  tenor,  and  the  foprano  the  bafe.  Befides 
this  he  fays  that  the  fccond  time  of  finging  it,  b mud  be  affumed  for 
Of , and  in  other  indances  fa  for  mi.  He  concludes  with  a remark 
upon  the  words  of  this  motet,  that  they  indicate  that  it  is  not  given 
to  every  one  to  underdand  compofitions  of  this  kind. 

Upon  the  example  above  adduced  the  remark  is  obvious,  that  it 
falls  (hort  of  proving  the  ufe  of  both  an  afeending  and  defeending 
fcale  by  the  Greek  harmonicians.  In  a word,  it  is  evidence  of  nothing 
more  than  the  antiquity  of  a kind  of  compofition,  of  which  it  is  pro- 
bable Codanza  Porta  might  be  the  inventor,  namely  that,  where  the 
parts  are  fo  contrived  as  to  be  fung  as  well  backwards  as  forwards. 
In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Pedro  Cerone,  and  other  Spanilh 
muficians,  and  by  our  own  countryman  Elway  Bevin  and  others, 
who  feem  to  have  thought  that  the  merit  of  a mufical  compofition 
confided  more  in  the  intricacy  of  its  condrudtion  than  in  its  aptitude 
to  produce  the  genuine  and  natural  effedts  of  fine  harmony  and  melo- 
dy on  the  mind  of  an  unprejudiced  hearer. 

From  the  foregoing  reprefentations  of  the  genera,  the  reafons  for 
the  early  preference  of  the  diatonic  to  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic 
arc  clearly  deducible  j but  notwithdanding  thefe  and  the  confequent 
rejedtion  of  the  latter  two  by  Guido  and  all  his  followers,  the  inge- 
nuity of  a few  fpeculative  muficians  has  betrayed  them  into  an  opi- 
nion that  they  are  yet  adtually  exiding,  and  that  with  the  addition  of 
a few  intervals,  occafionally  to  be  interpofed  among  thofe  that  con- 
ditute  the  diapafon,  both  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic  genera  may 
be  brought  into  pradlice. 

The  fird  of  thefe  bold  aflertors  was  Don  Nicola  Vicentino,  an 
author  of  whom  farther  mention  will  hereafter  be  made.  In  a work 
entitled  L’Antica  Mufica  ridotta  alia  Moderna  Prattica,  published  by 
him  at  Rome  in  1555,  we  find  not  only  the  tctrachord  divided  in 
fuch  a manner  as  feemingly  to  anfwer  the  generical  divifion  of  the 
ancients,  but  compofitions  adtually  exhibited,  not  only  in  one  and 
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the  other  of  the  genera,  but  in  each  of  them  feverally,  and  in  al!  of 
them  conjundtly,  and  this  with  fuch  a degree  of  perfuafion  on  his 
part  that  he  had  accurately  defined  them,  as  feems  to  fet  all  doubt  at 
defiance. 

It  is  true  that  little  lefs  than  this  was  to  be  expedted  from  an  au- 
thor who  prefefles  in  the  very  title  of  his  book  to  reduce  the  ancient 
mufic  to  modern  practice,  but  that  he  has  fucceeded  in  his  attempt 
fo  few  are  difpofed  to  believe,  that  in  the  general  eftimation  of  the 
moll  fleilful  profefTors  of  the  fcience  Vicentino’s  book  has  not  its 
fellow  for  mufical  abfurdity  *.  And  of  the  juftice  of  this  ccnfure 
few  can  entertain  a doubt,  that  (hall  perufe  the  following  account  of 
himfclf  and  of  his  (tudies. 

* To  (hew  the  world  that  I have  not  grudged  the  labour  of  many 

* years,  as  well  for  my  own  improvement,  as  to  be  ufeful  to  others, 

* in  the  prefent  work  I (hall  publifh  all  the  three  genera  with  their 

* feveral  fpecies  and  commixtures,  and  other  inventions  never  given 
‘ to  the  world  by  any  body ; and  (ball  (hew  in  how  many  ways  it  is 

* poffible  to  compofe  varioufiy  in  the  (harp  and  flat  modes : though 

* at  prefent  there  are  fomc  profeflbrs  of  mufic  that  blame  me  for  the 

* trouble  I take  in  this  kind  of  learning,  not  confidering  the  pains 
. * that  many  celebrated  philofophers  have  taken  to  explain  the  doc- 

‘ trine  of  harmonics;  neverthelcfs  I (hall  not  defift  from  my  endea- 
‘ vours  to  reduce  to  pradtice  the  ancient  genera  with  their  feveral 

* fpecies  by  the  means  of  voices  and  infiruments;  and  if  I (hall  fail 

* in  the  attempt,  I (hall  at  lead  give  fuch  hints  to  men  of  genius  as 

* may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  mufic.  We  fee  by  a companion 

* of  the  mufic  that  we  ufe  at  prefent,  with  that  in  pradtice  a hundred, 

‘ nay  ten  years  ago,  that  the  fcience  is  much  improved  ; and  I doubt 

■*  not  but  that  thefe  improvements  of  mine  will  appear  (Irange  in 

* comparifon  with  thofe  of  our  poftcrity,  and  the  reafon  is,  that  im- 

* provements  are  continually  making  of  things  already  invented,  but 

* the  invention  and  beginning  of  every  thing  is  difficult ; therefore  I 

* rejoice  that  God  has  fo  far  favoured  me,  that  in  thefe  days  for  his 

* honour  and  glory  I am  able  to  (hew  my  honourable  face  among  the 

* This  is  remarked  by  Gio  Battifta  Doni,  in  his  treatife  entitled  De  Praftantia  Mufic® 
vetcris.  Florcnt.  1647,  and  numbcrlcfs  other  writers.  Kircher  however  feems  to  enter- 
tain a different  opinion  of  it ; his  featiments  are  given  at  length  in  a fubfetjuent  page 
of  this  chapter. 
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4 profeflors  of  mufic.  It  is  true  that  I have  ftudied  hard  for  many 

* years ; and  as  the  divine  goodnefs  was  pleafed  to  enlighten  me,  I 

* began  this  work  in  the  fortieth  year  of  my  age,  in  the  year  1550, 

* the  jubilee  year,  in  the  happy  reign  of  pope  Julius  the  third ; fince 
4 that  1 have  gone  on,  and  by  continual  fludy  have  endeavoured  to 

* enlarge  it,  and  to  compofe  according  to  the  precepts  therein  con- 
' tained,  as  likevvife  to  teach  the  fame  to  many  others,  who  have 
4 made  fomc  progrefs  therein,  and  particularly  in  this  illuftrious 

* town  of  Ferrara,  where  I dwell  at  prefent,  to  the  inhabitants 

* whereof  I have  explained  both  the  theory  and  pradice  of  the  art? 

* and  many  lords  and  gentlemen  who  have  heard  the  fweetnefs  of  this 

* harmony  have  been  charmed  therewith,  and  have  taken  pains  to 
4 learn  the  fame  with  exquifite  diligence,  becaufe  it  really  compre- 

* hends  what  the  ancient  writers  <hcw.  As  to  the  diatonic  genus,  it 

* was  in  ufc  in  the  mufic  fung  at  public  feftivals,  and  in  common 
4 places,  but  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic  were  referved  for  the  pri— 
4 vatediverfion  of  lords  and  princes,  who  had  more  refined  ears  than  the 
4 vulgar,  and  were  ufed  in  celebrating  the  praifes  of  great  perfons  and 
4 heroes.  And,  not  to  detrad  from  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  princes, 
4 the  mod  excellent  prince  of  Ferrara,  Alfonfo  d’  Efte,  after  having 
4 very  much  countenanced  me,  has  with  great  favour  and  facility 
4 learned  the  fame,  and  thereby  fhewn  to  the  world  the  image  of  a 
4 perfedt  prince;  and  he,  as  he  has  a moil  worthy  name  of  eternal 
4 glory  in  arms,  fo  has  he  acquired  immortal  honours  by  his  Ikill  in 
4 the  fciences 

In  the  profecution  of  this  his  notable  defign  of  accommodating  the 
ancient  mufic  to  modern  practice,  Vicentino  has  exhibited  in  the  cha- 
racters of  modem  notation  a diatonic,  a chromatic,  and  an  enarmonic 
fourth  and  fifth  in  all  their  various  forms.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
ample of  their  feveral  varieties,  taken  from  the  third  book  of  his 
work  above-cited,  pages  59  a,  59  b,  62  b,  ct  feq. 

* Libco  primo,  cap.  ir. 
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Having  thus  adjufted  the  feveral  intervals  of  a fourth  and  fifth  in 
each  of  the  three  genera,  the  author  proceeds  to  exhibit  certain  com- 
pofitions  of  his  own  in  each  of  them  ; and  firft  we  have  a motet 
compofed  by  himfclf,  and  fung,  as  he  fays,  in  his  church  on  the  day  of 
the  Refurredlion,  as  a fpecimcn  of  the  true  chromatic. 
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As  an  example  of  the  enarmonic,  he  gives  the  following,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  a madrigal  in  four  parts. 


And  as  a proof  of  the  pra&icability  of  uniting  all  the  genera  in 
one  compoGtion,  he  exhibits  the  following  madrigal  for  four  voices, 
which  he  fays  may  be  fung  in  Gve  ways,  that  is  to  fay,  as  diatonic, 
as  chromatic,  as  chromatic  and  enarmonic,  as  diatonic  and  chromatic, 
and  laftly  as  diatonic,  chromatic  and  enarmonic. 
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Kircherfeems  to  think  thatVicentinohasfuccededinthis  his  attempt 
to  reflore  the  ancient  genera ; and  if  he  has,  either  the  difeovery  was  of 
no  worth,  or  the  moderns  have  a great  deal  to  anfwer  for  in  their  not 
adopting  it.  The  following  are  the  fentiments  of  Kircher  touching 
Vicentino  and  his  endeavours  to  reduce  the  ancient  mufic  to  mo- 
dern practice.  * The  firft  that  I know  of  who  invented  the  me- 

* thod  of  compofing  mufic  in  the  three  genera,  according  to  the 

* manner  of  the  ancients,  was  Nicolaus  Vicentinus*;  who  when  he 

* perceived  that  the  divifion  of  the  tctrachords  according  to  the  three 

* genera  by  Boetius  could  not  fuit  a polyphonous  melothefia  and  our 
1 ratio  of  compofition,  devifed  another  method,  which  he  treats  of 

* at  large  in  an  entire  book.  There  were  however  not  wanting  fome, 

* who  being  ftrenuous  admirers  and  defenders  of  ancient  mufic,  ca- 

* villed  at  him  wrongfully  and  undefervedly  for  having  changed  the 

* genera  that  had  been  wifely  in(lituted  by  the  ancients,  and  put  in 

* their  Head  I know  not  what  fpurious  genera ; hut  thofe  who  fliall 

* examine  more  clofely  into  the  affair  will  be  obliged  to  confefs  that 

* Vicentinus  had  very  good  reafon  for  what  he  did,  and  that  no  other 
‘ chromatic  enarmonic  polyphonous  melothefia  could  be  made  than 

* as  he  taught  -j-.' 

This  declaration  of  Kircher  is  not  eafily  to  be  reconciled  with  thofe 
pofitive  affertions  of  his  in  the  Mufurgia,  that  the  ancients  were 
ftrangers  to  polyphonous  mufic;  and  the  examples  above  given  are  all 
of  that  kind. 

But  waving  this  confideration,  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  ex- 
amining thefe  feveral  cotnpofitions,  will  find  it  a matter  of  great  dif- 
ficulty to  reconcile  them  with  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  man- 
ner of  dividing  the  tetrachord  in  the  feveral  genera ; he  will  not  be 
able  eafily  to  difeover  the  chromatic  interval  of  three  incompofite  fe- 
mitones;  much  lefs  will  he  be  able  to  make  out  the  enarmonic  diefis ; 
and  much  greater  will  be  his  difficulty  to  perfuade  himfelf,  or  any  one 

* Kircher  is  miftaken  in  his  aflertion  that  Vicentino  was  the  firft  who  attempted  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  genera ; for  it  feems  that  Giovanni  Spataro  of  Bologna,  in  the  year 
1512,  made  an  attempt  of  that  kind,  but  without  fucccfs.  Storia  della  Mufica  di  Gi- 
ambatifta  Martini,  tom.  I.  pag.  126,  in  not. 

But  notwithftanding  the  difeouragements  the  two  writers  abovementioned  met  with, 
Domenico  Mazzochi  of  Rome,  about  the  year  1600,  attempted  a eompofiiion  in  all  the 
three  genera,  entitled  Plandus  Matris  Euryalis,  which  is  printed  in  the  Mufurgia,  tom.  I. 
pag.  bb o. 

t Mufurg.  tom.  I.  pag.  637. 
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elfe,  that  either  of  the  above  compofitious  can  ftand  the  tell  of  an  ear 
capable  of  diftinguilhing  between  harmony  and  difeord. 

But  all  wonder  at  this  attempt  of  Vicentino  mull  ceafe,  when  it  is 
known  that  he  contended  with  fome  of  the  greatefl  muficians,  his 
contemporaries,  that  the  modern  or  Guidonian  fyftem  was  not  limply 
of  the  diatonic  kind,  but  compounded  of  all  the  three  genera.  H«^ 
has  himfelf,  in  the  forty-third  chapter  of  his  fourth  book,  given  a 
mod  curious  relation  of  a difpute'  between  him  and  a reverend  father 
on  this  fubjc£t,  which  produced  a wager,  the  decifion  whereof  was 
referred  to  two  very  Ikilful  profeflors,  who  gave  judgment  again  ft 
him.  An  account  of  this  difpute  is  contained  in  a fubl'equent  chap-, 
ter  of  the  prefent  work.  ; , , 

> : . : ; ' id . • * 

* . • ] \ i i . 

CHAP.  IX. 

• < • ■ ■ ' : :,li  : ..  ’ » 

1 i i * * | * > . * 

IT  does  not  any  where  appear  that  the  mufic  which  gave  riff  .tq 
the  controverfy  between  Vicentino  and  his  opponents,  was  any 
other  than  what  is  in  ufe  at  this  day ; which  that  it  is  the  true  diatoT 
nic  of  the  ancients  is  more  than  probable  ; though,  whether  it  be  the 
diatonicumPythagoricum,  or  the  diatonicum  intenfum  of  Ariftoxenus, 
yf  Didymus,  or  of  Ptolemy,  has  been  thought  a matter  of  fome  diffi- 
culty to  afeertain,  but  is  of  little  confequence  in  practice. 

But  we  arc  not  to  undcrlland  by  this  that  the  mufic  now  in  ufe  is 
fo  purely  and  Amply  diatonic,  as  in  no  degree  to  participate,  of  either 
the  enarmonic  or  chromatic  genus,  for  there  is  in  the  modern  fcalefuch 
a commixture  of  tones  and  femitones  as  may  ferve  to  warrant  a fup- 
pofition  that  it  partakes  in  fome  meafure  of  the  ancient  chromatic;  and 
that  it  does  fo,  feveral  eminent  writers  have  aiTerted,  and  feems  to  be 
the  general  opinion.  Monfieur  Broflard  lays,  that  after  the  divifion  of 
the  tone  between  the  Mcfc  and  Paramefe  of  the  ancients,  which  an- 
fwer  to  our  A and  fcl,  into  two  femitones,  it  was  thought  that  (he 
other  tones  might  be  divided  in  like  manner ; and  that  therefore  the 
moderns  have  introduced  the  chromatic  chords  of  the  ancient  fcale,  and 
thereby  divided  the  tones  major  in  each  tetrachord  into  two  femitones: 
this,  he  adds,  was  effcdled  by  raifing  the  lowell  chord  a femitone  by 
7 , means 
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means  of  this  character  which  was  placed  immediately  before  the 
note  fo  to  be  raifed,  or  on  its  place  immediately  after  the  cliff.  Again 
he  fays,  that  it  having  been  found  that  the  tones  minor  terminating  the 
tetrachords  upwards  were  no  lefs  capable  of  fuch  divifion  than  the 
tones  major,  they  added  the  chromatic  chords  to  the  fyftem,  and  in 
like  manner  divided  the  tones  minor,  fo  that  the  oCtave  then  became 
compofed  of  thirteen  founds  and  twelve  intervals,  eight  of  which 
founds  are  diatonic  or  natural,  diftinguifhed  in  the  following  feheme 
by  white  notes  thus  and  five  chromatic  by  black  ones  thus  ♦, 
with  the  fharp  fign,  which  Brofiard  calls  a double  diefis  prefixed  to 
each  of  the  notes  fo  elevated. 


i- 


:ie± 


-*-**- 


This,  though  a plaufible,  is  a millaken  account  of  the  matter  ; for 
firfl  it  is  to  be  obferved,  this  introduction  of  the  femitones  into  the 
fyftem,  was  not  for  the  purpofe  of  a progreflion  of  founds  different 
from  that  in  the  diatonic  genus  : on  the  contrary,  nothing  more  was 
intended  by  it  than  to  render  it  fubfervient  to  the  diatonic  progreflion; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  inftitute  a progreflion  in  the  diatonic  feries 
from  any  given  chord  in  the  diapafon,  and  we  fee  the  defign  of  this 
improvement  in  its  effeCts. 

For,  to  affume  the  language  of  the  moderns,  if  we  take  the  key  of 
E,  in  which  no  fewer  than  four  of  the  fharp  fignatures  are  ncccflary, 
it  is  evident  to  demonftration  that  in  the  fyftem  of  the  diapafon  the 
tones  and  femitones  will  arife  precifely  in  the  fame  order  as  they  do  in 
the  key  of  C,  where  not  one  of  thofe  fignatures  are  neceflary,  and 
the  fame,  mutatis  mutandis,  may  be  laid  of  ail  the  other  keys  with 
the  greater  third  ; and  the  like  will  be  found  in  thofe  with  the  lefl'er 
third,  comparing  them  with  that  of  A,  the  prototype  of  them  all -f*. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  ufe  of  the  above  fignatures  has  no 
effeft  either  in  the  intenfion  or  remiflion  of  the  intervals ; but  the 
fame  remain,  notwithftanding  the  application  of  them  the  fame  as  in 
the  diatonic  genus. 


* Diftionaire  dc  Mufique,  Article  SysTEMA. 
t See  this  demonitrilcd  in  the  ne«  book. 
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It  is  true,  that  fince  the  invention  of  polyphonous  or  fymphoniacal 
mufic,  a fpecies  of  harmony  of  which  the  ancients  feein  to  have  been 
totally  ignorant ; among  the  various  combinations  that  may  occafion- 
ally  occur  in  a variety  of  parts,  fome  may  arife  that  (hall  nearly 
anfwer  to  the  chromatic  intervals,  and  it  fhall  fometimes  happen  that 
a given  note  fliall  have  for  its  accompanyment  thofe  founds  that  con- 
flitute  a chromatic  tetrachord } and  of  this  opinion  are  fome  of  the 
mod  foilful  modern  organifts,  who  are  inclined  to  think  that  they 
fometimes  ufe  the  chromatic  intervals,  without  knowing  that  they 
do  fo*.  But  the  queftion  in  debate  can  only  be  determined  by 
a comparifon  of  the  melody  of  the  moderns  with  that  of  the  ancients  s 
and  in  that  of  the  moderns  we  meet  with  no  fuch  progrdlion  as  that 
which  is  charadlcrifed  by  three  incompofite  femitones  and  two  femi- 
tones,  which  is  the  leaft  prccife  divifion  of  the  tetrachord  that  any  of 
the  antients  have  given  us. 

Our  countryman  Morley  gives  his  opinion  of  the  matter  in  the 
following  words  : * The  mufic  which  we  now  ufe  is  neither  juft 

• diatonic,  nor  right  chromatic.  Diatonicum  is  that  which  is  now 

* in  ufe,  and  ril'eth  throughout  the  fcale  by  a whole  note,  a whole 

* note,  and  a lefler  oc  half  note.  A whole  note  is  that  which  the 

• Latins  call  Integer  Tonus,  and  is  that  diftance  which  is  betwixt 

• any  two  notes,  except  mi  and  fa ; for  betwixt  mi  and  fa  is  not  a 

* full  halfe  note,  but  is  Idle  than  kalfe  a note  by  a comma,  and 
4 therefore  called  the  Idler  halfe  note,  in  this  manner. 


*■  Chromaticum  i9  that  which  rifeth  by  femitonium  minus,  or  tha 
* lefs  halfe  note,  the  greater  halfe  note,  and  three  halfe  notes  thus. 


* II  it  alfo  faid,  that  in  pafiages  of  notes  in  fucceOion  the  chromatic  intervals  fometime* 
•ccur.  The  following  not  uncommon  pailhgeu  faid  to  be  an  example  of  the  hemiolian  or, 
fcfquialtcral  chromatic. 

1MI  rr 1 P-  W | i 
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* The  greater  halfe  note  betwixt  fa  and  mi  in  b fa  b mi.  Enar- 

* monicum  is  that  which  rifeth  by  diefis,  diefis  (diefis  is  the  halfe  of 

* the  lefle  halfe  note)  and  ditonus  j but  in  our  muficke  I can  give  no 

* example  of  it,  becaufe  wc  have  no  halfe  of  a lefle  femitonium ; 

* but  thole  who  would  fhew  it  fet  down  this  example 

* of  enarmonicum,  and  marke  the  diefis  thus  x as  it  were  the  halfe  of 

* the  apotomc  or  greater  halfe  note,  which  is  marked  thus  This 

* fign  of  the  more  halfe  note  we  now-a-daies  confound  with  our  b 

* fquare,  or  figne  of  mi  in  la  mi,  and  with  good  reafon  ; for  when 

* mi  is  fung  in  b fa  ki  mi,  it  is  in  that  habitude  to  a la  trti  re,  as  the 
« double  diefis  maketh  F fa  ut  fharpe  to  E la  mi,  for  in  both  places 

* the  diftance  is  a whole  note;  but  of  this  enough:  and  by  this 

* which  is  already  fet  downe,  it  may  evidentlic  appeare  that  this  kind 
« of  mufick  which  is  ufual  now-a-daies,  is  not  fully  and  in  every  ref- 

* pe£t  the  ancient  diatonicum  j for  if  you  begin  any  four  notes,  fing- 

* ing  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  you  fliall  not  find  either  a flat  in  E la  mi,  or  a 

* lharp  in  ¥ fa  ut ; fo  that  it  muft  needes  follow  that  it  is  neither  juft 

* diatonicum  nor  right  chromaticum.  Likewife  by  that  which  is 

* faid  it  appeareth  this  point,  which  our  organifts  ule 


« is  not  right  chromatica,  but  a baftard  point,  patched  up  of  halfe 

* chromatickc  and  halfe  diatonick.  Laftlie,  it  appeareth  by  that 

* which  is  faid,  that  thofe  virginals  which  our  unlearned  mufytians 

* cal  cromatica  (and  fome  alfo  grammatics)  be  not  right  chroma- 

* tica,  but  halfenharmonicaj  and  that  al  the  chromatica  may  be  ex- 

* prefled  uppon  our  common  virginals  except  this 


* for  if  you  would  thinke  that  the  lharpe  in  g fol  re  ut  would  ferve 

* that  turne  by  experiment,  you  (hall  find  that  it  is  more  than  halfe  a 

* quarter  of  a note  too  low  *.* 

From  hence  we  may  conclude  in  general,  that  the  fyftem  as  it 
ftands  at  prefent,  is  not  adapted  to  the  chromatic  genus ; and  were 

• Plainc  and  eafie  Introduction  to  Prafticall  Muficke.  Annotations  on  Part  I. 

. Vol.  I.  S there 
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there  a poffibility,  which  no  one  can  admit,  of  rendering  the  chroma- 
tic talerable  to  a modern  ear,  the  revival  of  it  would  require  what  has 
often  been  attempted  in  vain,  a new  and  a better  temperament  of 
the  fyftcm  than  the  prefent. 

From  the  fcveral  hypothefes  above  ftated,  and  the  different  methods 
of  dividing  the  tetrachord  in  each  genus,  it  clearly  appears  that 
among  the  mod  ancient  of  the  Greek  harmonicians  there  was  a great 
diverfity  of  opinions  with  refpedt  to  the  conditution  of  the  genera. 
And  it  alfo  appears  that  both  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic  gave  way 
to  the  diatonic,  as  being  the  mod  natural,  and  bed  adapted  to  the  gene- 
ral Icnfe  of  harmony;  indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  in- 
vention and  pradtice  of  the  former  two,  or  to  perfuade  ourfelves  that 
they  could  ever  be  rendered  grateful  to  a judicious  ear.  And  after 
all  that  has  been  faid  of  the  enarmonic  and  chromatic,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  were  fubfervient  to  oratory,  or  in  fhort  that  they 
were  modes  of  fpeaking  and  not  of  ftnging,  the  intervals  in  which 
they  confift  not  being  in  any  of  the  ratios  which  are  recognized  by  the 
ear  as  confonant. 

Another  fubjedt  in  harmonics,  no  lefs  involved  in  obfeurity,  is  . 
the  dodtrinc  of  the  Modes,  Moods,  or  Tones,  for  fo  they  are  indiscri- 
minately termed  by  fuch  as  have  profeffed  to  treat  of  them.  The  ap- 
pellation of  Moods  has  indeed  been  given  to  the  various  kinds  of 
metrical  combination,  ufed  as  well  in  muiic  as  poetry,  and  were  the 
word  Tone  lefs  equivocal  than  Mode,  it  might  with  propriety  be  fub- 
flitutcd  in  the  place  of  the  former.  Euclid  has  given  no  fewer  than 
fourfenfes  in  which  the  word  Tone  is  accepted*;  whereas  that  of  Mode 
or  Mood  is  capable  of  but  two ; and  when  it  is  faid  that  thefe  appella- 
tions refer  to  fubjedts  fo  very  different  from  each  other  as  found  and 
duration,  that  is  to  fay  tone  and  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  which 
of  the  two  is  to  be  preferred. 

To  confidcr  the  term  Mode  in  that  which  is  conceived  to  be  its  rood 
eligible  fenfe,  it  fignifics  a certain  feries  or  progreffion  of  founds. 
Seven  in  number  at  lead  arc  neccffary  to  determine  the  natuie  of  the 
progreffion  ; and  the  didindtion  of  one  mode  from  another  arifes  from 
that  chord  in  the  fydem  from  whence  it  is  made  to  commence  ; in 
this  refpedt  the  term  Mode  is  dridtly  fynonymous  with  the  word  Key, 
which  at  this  day  is  fo  well  underftood  as  to  need  no- explanation. 

As 

* Introd  Harmon  cx  vcrC  Meibom,  pag.  19.  ct  vide  Meib.  in  loc.  citat. 
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As  to  the  number  of  the  modes,  there  has  fubfifted  a great  variety 
of  opinions,  fome  reckoning  thirteen,  others  fifteen,  others  twelve, 
and  others  but  feven  ; and,  to  fpeak  with  precifion,  it  is  as  illimitable 
as  the  number  of  founds.  The  founds  that  compofe  any  given 
feries,  with  refpedl  to  the  degree  of  acumen  or  gravity  afiigned  to 
each,  are  capable  of  an  innumerable  variety  j for  as  a point  or  a 
line  may  be  removed  to  places  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  each  other  ad 
infinitum  j in  like  manner  a feries  of  founds  may  be  infinitely  varied, 
as  well  with  refpedl  to  the  degree  of  acumen  or  gravity,  as  the  pofition 
of  each  in  the  fyftctn  *;  we  are  therefore  not  to  wonder  at  the  diver- 
fity  of  opinions  in  this  refpedl-,  or  that  while  fome  limit  the  modes 
to  feven,  others  contend  for  more  than  double  that  number. 

At  what  time  the  modes  were  firft  invented  does  no  where  clearly 
appear.  Bonteinpi  profefles  himfelf  at  a lofs  to  fix  it-f-j  but  Ariftides 
Quintilianus  intimates  that  they  were  known  fo  early  as  the  time  of 
Pythagoras  J ; and  confidering  the  improvements  he  made,  and  that  it 
was  he  who  perfected  the  great  or  immutable  fyftem,  it  might  natu- 
rally be  fuppofed  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  them  j but  the  contrary 
of  this  is  to  be  inferred  from  a paflage  in  Ptolemy,  who  fays 
that  the  ancients  fuppofed  only  three  modes,  the  Dorian,  the  Phry- 
gian, and  the  Lydian  ||,  denominations  that  do  but  ill  agree  with  the 
fuppofition  that  any  of  them  were  invented  by  Pythagoras,  who  it  is 
well  known  was  a Samian.  But  farther,  Ariftides  Quintilianus,  in 
the  paffage  above  referred  to,  has  given  the  charadtcriftical  letters  of 
all  the  fifteen  modes  according  to  Pythagoras ; fo  that,  admitting 
him  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  additional  twelve,  the  inftitution 
of  the  three  primitive  modes  is  referred  backwards  to  a period  ante- 
rior to  that  in  which  the  fyftem  is  faid  to  have  been  perfected. 

Euclid  relates  that  Ariftoxenus  fixed  the  number  of  the  modes  at 
thirteen,  that  is  fay,  1.  the  Hypermixolydian  or  Hyperphrygian. 
2.  The  acuter  Mixolydian,  called  alfo  the  Hyperiaftian.  3.  The  graver 
Mixolydian,  called  alfo  the  Hyperdorian.  4.  The  acuter  Lydian. 
5.  The  graver  Lydian,  called  alfo  the  Aeolian.  6.  The  acuter  Phrygian. 
7.  The  graver  Phrygian,  called  alfo  the  Iaftian.  8.  The  Dorian.  9. 
The  acuter  Hypolydian.  10.  The  graver  Hypolydian,  called  alfo  the 
Hypoceolian.  n.  The  acuter  Hypophrygian.  12.  The  graver  Hy- 

• Wallis.  Append,  de  Vet.  Harm.  pap.  312.  t Hiflor.  Muf.  pap.  136. 

I Lib.  1.  pag.  28,  ex  verf.  Meibom,  j Harmonicor.  lib.  il.  cap.  vi.  x.  ex  verf.  Wallii. 
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pophrygian,  called  alfo  the  Hypoiaftian.  1 3.  The  Hypodorian*.  The 
in  oft  grave  of  thefe  was  the  Ilypodorian ; the  reft  followed  in  a fuccef- 
fion  towards  the  acute,  exceeding  each  other  refpedtivcly  by  a hemitone  > 
and  between  the  two  extreme  modes  was  the  interval  of  a diapafon'f. 

1 he  better  opinion  however  feems  to  be,  that  there  are  in  nature  but 
feven,  and  as  touching  the  diverfity  between  them,  it  is  thus  accounted 
for.  The  Proflambanomenos  cf  the  hypodorian,  the  graveft  of  all 
the  modes,  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ancients,  the  moft  grave 
found  that  the  human  voice  could  utter,  or  that  the  hearing  could 
diftindtly  form  a judgment  ofj  they  made  the  Prollambanomcnos  of 
the  hypoiaftian  or  graver  hypopbrygian  to  be  acutcr  by  a hemitonc 
than  that  of  the  hypodorian ; and  confequently  the  Hypate  of  the  one 
more  acute  by  a hemitone  than  the  Hypate  of  the  other,  and  fo  on 
for  the  reft ; fo  that  the  Proflambanomenos  of  the  hypoiaftian  was  in 
the  middle,  or  a mean  between  the  Proflambanomenos  of  the  hypo- 
dorian and  its  Hypate  hypaton.  The  Proflambanomenos  of  the 
acuter  hypophrygian  was  ftill  more  acute  by  a hemitone,  and  confe- 
quently more  acute  by  a whole  tone  than  the  hypodorian,  and  there- 
fore it  coincided  with  the  Plypate  hypaton  of  that  mode,  as  is  thus 
represented  by  Ptolemy,  lib.  II.  cap.  xi  £. 


ACUTE 


Tone 


Limma 


Tone 


Tone 


Limma 


Tone 


Tone 


GRAVE 


Hypermixolydiarx 

Mixolydian 

Lydian 

Phrygian: 

Dorian 

Hypolydian 

Hypophrygian- 

Hypodorian 


* Euclid.  Introd.  Harm.  pag.  xx.  f Wallis  Append,  de  Vet,  Harm.  pag.  31*. 
t Ibid.  pag.  313.  Thofc 
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Thofc  who  contended  for  fifteen  modes,  among  whom  Alypius  is 
to  be  reckoned,  to  the  thirteen  above  enumerated,  added  two  others 
in  the  acute,  which  they  termed  the  Hyperlydian  and  Hyperatolian*. 

But  againfl  this  praftice  of  increafing  the  modes  by  hemitones, 
Ptolemy  argues  moft  ftrongly  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  and  alfo  in  the 
four  preceeding  chapters  of  the  fecond  book  of  his  Harmonics  : and 
indeed  were  it  to  prevail,  the  modes  might  be  multiplied  without 
end,  and  to  no  purpofe.  Notwithflanding  this,  Martianus  Capella 
contends  for  fifteen  and  Glareanus  for  twelve  modes ; but  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  both  thefe  latter  writers  are,  in  refpedt  of  the 
Greek  harmonicians,  confidered  as  mere  moderns ; and  befides  thefe 
there  are  certain  other  objedtions  to  their  teftimony,  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  their  proper  place. 

As  to  the  two  additional  modes  mentioned  by  Alypius,  they  feem 
to  have  been  added  to  the  former  thirteen,  more  with  a view  to  re- 
gularity in  the  riames  and  pofitions  of  the  modes,  than  to  any  parti- 
cular ufe  j and  perhaps  there  is  no  affignable  period  of  time  during 
which  it  may  with  truth  be  faid,  that  more  than  thirteen  were 
admitted  into  practice. 

Ptolemy  however  rejects  as  fpurious  fix  of  the  thirteen  allowed  by 
the  Ariftoxencans,  and  this  in  confequence  of  the  pofition  he  had 
advanced,  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  encreafe  the  modes  by  a hemi- 
tone.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary  to  give  his  reafons  at  large  for  li- 
miting the  number  to  (even,  as  his  do&rine  contains  in  it  a demon- 
stration that  the  encreafe  of  them  beyond  that  number  was  rather  a 
corruption  than  an  improvement  of  the  harmonic  fcience.  As  to  the 
three  primitive  modes,  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian, 
each  of  them  was  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  a fefquiodtave  tone  from 
that  next  to  it  -f*,  and  therefore  the  two  extremes  were  diftant  from 
each  other  two  fuch  tones;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Phrygian  mode 
was  more  acute  than  the  Dorian  by  one  tone,  and  the  Lydian  more 
acute  than  the  Phrygian  by  one  tone  j confcquently  the  Lydian  was 
snore  acute  than  the  Dorian  by  two  tones. 

To  thefe  three  modes  Ptolemy  added  four  others,  making  together 
/even,  which,  as  he  demonftrates,  are  all  that  nature  can  admit  of. 
As  to  the  Hypermixolydian,  mentioned  by  him  in  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  his  fecond  book,  it  is  evidently  a repetition  of  thehypodorian. 

* Wallis.  Append,  pag.  31a,  y Ibid. 
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MIXOLYDIAN 

LYDIAN 

PHRYGIAN 

DORIAN 

H YP  OL YD  I AN 

HYPOPHRYGIAN 

HYPODORI AN* 

The  above  is  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  by  Euclid,  Gau- 
dentius,  Bacchius,  and  Ptolemy  himfelf,  though  the  latter,  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  his  fecond  book,  has  varied  it  by  placing  the 
Dorian  firft,  and  in  confequence  thereof  tranfpofing  all  the  reft ; but 
this  was  for  a reafon  which  a clofer  view  of  the  fubjedt  will  make  it 
unneceffary  to  explain. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  endeavour  to  diflinguilh  between 
the  legitimate  and  the  fpurious  modes,  it  may  now  be  proper  to  enter 
upon  a more  particular  invefligation  of  their  natures,  and  fee  if  it  be 
not  poflible,  notwithftanding  that  great  diverfity  of  opinion  that  has 
prevailed  in  the  world,  to  draw  from  thofe  valuable  fources  of  intelli- 
gence the  ancient  harmonic  writers,  fuch  a dodlrine  as  may  afford 
fome  degree  of  fatisfadtion  to  a modern  enquirer.  It  muft  be  con- 
feffed  that  this  has  been  attempted  by  fevcral  writers  of  diftinguilhed 
abilities,  and  that  the  fucccfs  of  their  labours  has  not  anfwered  the 
expedtations  of  the  world.  The  Italians,  particularly  Franchinus,  or 
as  he  is  alfo  called,  Gaffurius,  Zaccone,  Zarlino,  Galilei,  and  others, 
have  been  at  infinite  pains  to  explain  the  modes  of  the  ancients,  but 
to  little  purpofe.  Kircher  has  alfo  undertaken  to  exhibit  them  ; 
but  notwithftanding  his  great  erudition  and  a Teeming  certainty  in 
all  he  advances,  his  teftimony  is  greatly  to  be  fufpedted  5 and,  if  we 
may  believe  Meibomius,  whenever  heprofeffes  to  explain  the  dodlrines 
of  the  ancients, he  is  fcarcely  intitled  to  any  degree  of  credit.  The  rea- 
fon why  thefe  have  failed  in  their  attempts  is  obvious,  for  it  was  not 
till  after  moft  of  them  wrote,  that  any  accurate  edition  of  the  Greek 
hartnonicians  was  given  to  the  world : fo  lately  as  the  time  when  Mot- 
ley publifhed  his  Introdudfion.that  is  to  fay  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, it  was  doubted  whether  the  writings  of  Tome  of  the  moft 
valuable  of  them  were  extant  even  in  manufeript ; and  it  feemed 
to  be  the  opinion  that  they  had  perifhed  in  that  general  wreck  of  li- 
terature 

* Called  alTo  the  LocrtnCan.  Euclid  Introd.  Harm.  pig.  16. 
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terature  which  has  left  us  juft  enough  to  guefs  at  the  greatnefs  of 
our  lofs. 

To  the  feveral  writers  above-mentioned  we  may  add  Glareanus  of 
Bafil,  a contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  Erafmus } but  he  con- 
fefles  that  he  had  never  fecn  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy,  nor  indeed 
the  writings  of  any  of  the  Greek  Harmonicians,  and  that  for  what 
lie  knew  of  them  he  was  indebted  to  Boetius  and  Franchinus.  From 
the  perufal  of  thefe  authors  he  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  modes  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  twelve;  and,  con- 
founding the  ancient  with  the  modern,  or,  as  they  are  denominated, 
the  eccleliaftical  modes,  which,  as  originally  inftituted  by  St.  Am- 
brofe,  were  only  four  in  number,  but  were  afterwards  by  St.  Gregory, 
about  the  year  600,  encreafed  to  eight,  he  adopted  the  diftindtion  of 
authentic  and  plagal  modes,  and  left  the  fubjedt  more  perplexed  than 
he  found  it. 

To  fay  the  truth,  very  few  of  the  modern  writers  in  the  account 
they  give  of  the  modes  are  to  be  depended  on;  and  among  the  an- 
cients, fo  great  is  the  diverfity  of  opinions,  as  well  with  refpedf  to 
the  nature  as  the  number  of  them,  that  it  requires  a great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  underftand  the  defignation  of  each,  and  to  difcriminate  be- 
tween the  genuine  and  thofe  that  are  fpurious.  In  general  it  is  to 
be  obferved  that  the  modes  anfwcr  to  the  fpecies  of  diapafon,  which  in 
nature  are  feven  and  no  more,  each  terminating  or  having  its  final 
chord  in  a regular  fucceflion  above  that  of  the  mode  next  preceding  ; 
for  inftance,  the  Dorian,  which  had  its  fituation  in  the  middle  of  the 
lyre  or  fyftem,  had  for  its  final  note  hypatc  mcfon  or  E ; the  Hypo- 
lydian,  the  next  in  fituation  towards  the  grave,  had  for  its  final  chord 
parypate  mefon  or  F ; and  the  Hypophrygian,  the  next  in  fituation 
towards  the  grave  to  the  Hypolydian,  had  for  its  final  chord  lychanos 
hypaton  or  G ; fo  that  the  differences  between  the  modes  in  fucceffion, 
with  refpcdt  to  their  degrees  of  gravity,  correfponded  with  the  order  of 
the  tones  and  femitones  in  the  diatonic  feries.  But  it  feems  that  thofe 
of  the  ancient  harmonicians,  who  contended  for  a greater  number  of 
modes  than  feven,  effedlcd  an  encreafe  of  them  by  making  the  final 
chord  of  each  in  fucceflion,  a femitone  more  acute  than  that  of  the 
next  preceding  mode  : and  againll  this  practice  of  augmenting  the 
modes  by  femitones  Ptolemy  has  exprefsly  written  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  his  Harmonics,  and  that  with  fuch 

force 
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force  of  reifon  and  argument,  as  cannot  fail  to  convince  every  one 
that  reads  and  underftands  him,  to  which  end  nothing  can  fo  much 
conduce  as  the  attentive  perulal  of  that  learned  Appendix  to  his  Har- 
monics of  Dr.  Wallis,  fo  often  cited  in  thecourfe  of  this  work. 

Befides  this  Appendix,  the  world  is  happy  in  the  poffefiion  of 
a difeourfe  entitled.  An  Explanation  of  the  Modes  or  Tones  in  the 
ancient  Grecian  Mufic,  by  Sir  Francis  Halkins  Eyles  Stiles,  Bart. 
F.  R.  S.  and  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for  the 
year  1760  ; and  by  the  affiftancc  of  thefe  two  valuable  tradts  it  is 
hoped  that  this  abftrufe  part  of  mulical  fcience  may  be  xendcred  to  a 
great  degree  intelligible. 


CHAP.  X. 

TO  conceive  aright  of  the  nature  of  the  modes,  it  muft  be  un- 
derftood,  that  as  there  are  in  nature  three  different  kinds  of 
diateffaron,  and  alfo  four  different  kinds  of  diapente ; and  as  the  dia- 
pafon  is  compofcd  of  thefe  two  fyftems,  it  follows  that  there  are  in 
nature  feven  fpecies  of  diapafon  *.  The  difference  among  thefe  feve- 
ral  fyftems  arifes  altogether  from  the  different  pofition  of  the  femi- 
tone  in  each  fpecies.  To  explain  this  difference  in  the  language  of 
the  ancient  writers  would  be  very  difficult,  as  the  terms  ufed  by  them 
are  not  fo  well  calculated  to  exprefs  the  place  of  the  femitone  as  thofe 
fyllables  invented  by  the  moderns  for  that  foie  purpofe,  the  pradtice 
whereof  is  termed  folmifation.  We  muft  therefore  fo  far  tranfgrefs 
againft  chronological  order,  as,  in  conformity  to  the  pradtice  of  Dr. 
Wallis,  to  affume  thefe  fyllables  for  the  purpofe  of  diftinguifhing  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  diateffaron,  diapente,  and  diapafon,  referving  a par- 
ticular account  of  their  invention  and  ufe  to  its  proper  place. 

To  begin  with  the  diateffaron  j it  contains  four  chords  and  three 
intervals  : its  fpecies  are  alfo  three : the  firft  is  faid  to  be  that  which 
has  la,  the  charadleriftical  ratio  or  found  of  the  diateffaron,  as  mi 
is  of  the  diapente  and  diapafon,  in  the  firft  or  more  acute  place  j the 

• Vide  Ptolem.  Harm.  lib.  II.  cap.  ix.  ex  verf.  Wallis.  Wallis.  Append,  dc  Vet. 
Harm.  pag.  310.  Euclid,  lntrod.  Harm,  pag.  13.  ex  Tcrf.  Meibom.  Kirch.  Muturg. 
tom.  I.  cap.  xv.  xvi. 
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fccond  which  hath  it  in  the  fecond,  and  the  third  which  hath  it  in 
the  third  *. 

Euclid  defines  thefe  feveral  fpecies  by  the  appellatives  that  denote 
their  fituation  on  the  lyre,  viz.  'Ra^wmcvin  Barypyknoi,  Mfo-o-mjxrot 
Mefopyknoi,  and  O^umxi/ot  Oxypyknoi  -f*,  meaning  by  the  firft  the 
feries  from  Hypaton  hypaton  to  Hypate  mefon,  which  we  fing  in  af- 
cending  from  the  grave  to  the  acute  by  the  fyllables  fa,  sol,  la  ; by 
the  fccond,  the  feries  from  Parhypate  hypaton  to  Parhypate  mefon,  sol 
la  fa;  and  by  the  third,  that  from  Lychanos  hypaton  to  Lychanos 
mefon,  fa,  sol,  la  +.  As  to  the  other  feries  here  under  exhibited 
from  Hypate  mefon  to  Mefe,  it  is  inferted  to  £hew  that  the  diateffa- 
ron  is  capable  of  but  three  mutations ; for  this  latter  will  be  found  t<^ 
be  precifely  the  fame  as,  or  in  truth  but  a bare  repetition  of,  the 
firft  J| , as  is  evident  in  the  following  feales,  in  which  the  extreme 
or  grave  found  from  which  we  afeend,  is  diftinguilhed  by  a difference 
of  charafter  j the  fyllables  being  ever  intended  to  exprefs  the  inter- 
vals or  ratios,  and  not  the  chords  tbemfclves. 

SPECIES  of  the  DIATESSARON  III. 


Mefe  a la 

la 

G fo) 

fol 

fol 

F fa 

fa 

fa 

fa 

Hypate  mefon  E la 

la 

la 

la 

LA 

Dfol 

fol 

fol 

SOL 

I 

C fa 

fa 

FA 

3 

Hypate  hypaton  B mi 

MI 

2 

l 


The  above  is  the  tetrachord  hypaton  of  the  great  fyftem  j but  as  a 
diapentc  contains  five  chords  and  four  intervals,  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  feveral  fpecies  included  in  that  fyftem  a greater  feries  is  required  5 
it  is  therefore  neceffary  for  this  purpofe  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  two  te- 
trachords  between  which  the  diazeudtic  tone  may  be  properly  inter- 
pofed  ; and  thefe  can  be  no  other  than  the  tetrachord  Mefon,  and  the 
tetrachord  Diezeugmenon.  It  has  been  juft  faid  that  the  charafterif- 
tic  fyllable  of  the  diapente  is  mi,  and  this  will  be  found  to  occur  in 
the  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  places  of  the  following  example 

• Wall.  Append,  de  Vet.  Harm.  pag.  310.  t Introd.  Harm.  pag.  1 5,  caver  f.  Meib. 
t Wallis  Append,  de  Vet.  Harm.  pag.  310.  ||  Ibid. 
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of  the  poflible  variations  in  that  fyftem,  the  confequence  whereof  is, 
that  the  firft  fpecies  is  to  be  fung  fa,  sol,  la,  mi,  the  fecond  sol,  la, 
mi,  fa,  the  third  la,  mi,  fa,  sol,  and  the  fourth  mi,  fa,  sol,  la, 
as  in  the  following  fcalcs.  , 

SPECIES  of  the  DIAPENTE  IV. 


Nctc  diezeugmenon 

e 

la 

la 

j 

d 

fol 

fol 

fol 

c 

fa 

fa 

fa 

fa 

Paramefe 

b 

mi 

mi 

mi 

mi 

mi 

Mefe 

a 

la 

la 

la 

la 

LA 

G 

fol 

fol 

fol 

SOL 

4 

F 

fa 

fa 

FA 

3 

Hvpate  mefon 

E 

LA 

LA 

* 

1 


Thefc  are  all  the  mutations  of  which  the  diapente  is  capable ; that 
an  additional  feries,  namely  that  from  b to  f,  was  not  infcrted  as  a 
proof  of  it,  agreeable  to  what  was  done  in  refpedt  to  the  next  pre- 
ceeding  diagram,  was  becaufe  between  b and  f the  diaaeuQic  tone 
marked  by  the  fyllable  mi  does  no  where  occur  : or,  in  other  words, 
that  feries  is  a femidiapente  or  falfe  fifth,  containing  only  three  tones, 
which  is  lefs  by  a femitone,  or,  to  fpeak  with  prccifion,  a limma, 
than  a true  diapente.  As  for  example : 

b Semitone  c Tone  d Tone  e Semitone  f 
and  were  another  feries  to  be  added,  it  mull  begin  from  mi  or  br 
now  the  diazeudtic  tone  is  the  interval  between  a and  b,  and  conse- 
quently is  out  of  the  pentachord  *, 

To  diftinguifii  the  feven  Ipecies  of  diapafon,  two  conjundt  diapa- 
fons  are  required  ; for  example,  from  Proflambanomenos  to  Nete  hy- 
perboleon,  to  be  fung  by  the  fyllables  la,  mi,  fa,  sol, la, mi, fa,  sol, 
la,  pa,  sol,  la -f-,  in  which  feries  will  be  found  all  the  feven  Ipecies  of 
the  diapafon;  and  that  there  are  no  more  will  appear  by  a repetition 
of  the  experiment  made  in  the  cafe  of  the  diateifaron  ; for  were  we 
to  proceed  farther,  and  after  the  feventh  begin  from  a or  la,  the  fuc- 
ccllion  Of  fyllables  would  be  in  precifely  the  fame  order  as  in  the  firft. 
feries,  which  is  ademonftration  that  thofc  two  fpecies  are  the  fame+. 

’*  tValtil  ApJWid, -de-Vet.  Harm.  p»g.  311,  t Ibid.  t Ibid. 
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SPECIES  of  the  DIAPASON  VII. 

Nctc  hypcrboleon  aa  la  I la 

g fol  fol  fol 

f fa  fa  fa  fa 

e la  la  !a  la  la 

d fol  fol  ibl  fol  fol  [fol 

c fa  ;fa  fa  fa  fa  fa  fa 

b mi  mi  mi  mi  mi  mi  mi  mi 

Mefc  a la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la 

G fol  fol  fol  | fol  fol  Ibl  fol  sol 

F fa  fa  fa  fa  fa  fa  fa 

E la  la  la  la  !a  la 

D fol  fol  fol  fol  SOL 
. C fa  fa  fa  fa 

B mimi  Ml 
Proflambanomenos  A laJla  * 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  to  exhibit  all  the  various  fpecies  of 
diapafon,  a lefs  fyftem  than  the  difdiapafon  would  have  been  infuffi- 
cient  j for  though  the  fame  founds,  as  to  power,  return  after  the 
Angle  diapafon,  yet  all  the  fpecies  are  not  to  be  found  therein.  Pto- 
lemy defines  a fyftem  to  be  a confonance  of  confonances  ; adding, 
that  a fyftem  is  called  perfedl,  as  it  contains  all  the  confonances  with 
their  and  every  of  their  fpecies  -f- ; for  that  whole  can  only  be  faid  to 
be  perfedt,  which  contains  all  the  parts.  According  therefore  to  the 
firft  definition,  the  diapafon  is  a fyftem,  as  is  alfo  the  diapafon  and  dia- 
teffaron, the  diapafon  and  diapente,  and  the  difdiapafon,  for  every  of 
thefe  is  compofed  of  two  or  more  confonances;  but,  according  to  the 
fecond  definition,  the  only  perfedt  fyftem  is  the  difdiapafon  ; for  that, 
which  no  lefs  fyftem  can  do,  it  contains  fix  confonances,  namely,  the 
diateffaron  i,  diapente  2,  diapafon  3,  diapafon  and  diateffaron  4,  diapa- 
fon and  diapente  5,  and  difdiapafon  6|  ; and  nature  admitsof  no  other. 

The  above  feales  declare  the  fpecific  difference  between  the  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  diateffaron,  diapente,  and  diapafon,  by  (hewing  the 
place  of  the  femitone  in  each. 

Salinas ||, by  a diferiminationof thegreater  andleffer tone,  has  increaf- 
ed  the  number  of  combinations  of  the  diateffaron  to  fix  in  this  manner. 

• Wallis  Append,  de  Vet.  Harm.pag.  31 1.  + Lib.  II.  cap.  iv. 

t Vide  Euclid.  Introd.  Harm,  ex  vert.  Meib.  j Lib.  IV.  cap.  iii. 
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According  to  which,  each  of  the  diatefiarons  is  made  to  confift  of 
a hemitone,  tone,  and  tone  ; yet  out  of  the  above  fix  combinations, 
we  fee  that  thefe  intervals  do  not  occur  twice  in  the  fame  order. 

Befides  thefe,  Salinas  has  fliewn  the  following  fix  other  fpecies  of 
diateflaron  ; in  his  opinion  not  lefs  true  than  thofe  above  exhibited. 


It  feems  however  that  he  has  confidered  that  as  a diatefiaron, 
which  in  truth  is  only  nominally  fo,  namely,  the  Tritonus  between  • 

F and: 
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F and  b-j-;  the  fituation  whereof,  in  refpedl  to  the  others  in  the 
above  diagram,  feems  to  have  fuggefted  to  him  a motive  for  inferting 
from  Bede  an  account  of  a very  curious  method  of  divination,  former- 
ly praftifed,  which  is  here,  with  fomc  fmall  variation,  tranflated 
from  Salinas. 

1 It  is  very  credible  that  this  difpofition  gave  rife  to  that  well 

* known  game,  the  defign  whereof  is  to  divine  when  three  men 

* placed  in  order  have  dillributed  among  themfelves  three  lots  of 

* different  magnitudes,  which  of  thofc  lots  each  perfon  has  re- 

* ccived ; which  muff:  be  done  after  fix  manners,  and  thofc  the 
‘ fame  by  which  the  diatelTaron  is  divided,  and  its  intervals  placed 
4 in  order  as  we  have  fhewn,  that  is  to  fay,  each  lot  may  be  twice 

* placed  in  each  of  the  three  fituations  s for  the  three  men  anfwer  to 
‘ the  three  places,  the  firft  to  the  grave,  the  fecond  to  the  mean,  and 

* the  third  to  theacute;  and  the  three  lots  of  different  magnitudes  to  the 

* three  intervals  alfoof  different  quantity}  the  greater  to  the  greater 

* tone,  the  middle  to  the  lefl'er  tone,  and  the  leaft  to  the  femitone. 

* This  method  of  divination  is  performed  by  the  help  of  twenty-four 

* little  ftones,  of  which  the  diviner  himfclf  gives  one  to  the  firft, 

* two  to  the  fecond,  and  three  to  the  third,  with  this  injundtion, 

* that  he  who  has  received  the  greateft  lot,  do  take  up  out  of  the 

* remaining  eighteen  flones  as  many  as  were  at  firfl  diffributed  to 

* him;  he  who  has  the  lot  in  the  middle  degree  of  magnitude,  twice 

* as  many  as  he  has ; and  he  that  has  the  leaft  lot,  four  times  as 
4 many  as  he  alfo  has.  By  this  means  the  diviner  will  be  able  to 
4 know  from  the  number  of  ftones  remaining,  which  of  the  things 

* each  perfon  has;  for  if  the  diftribution  be  made  after  the  firft  man- 
4 ncr,  there  will  be  one  left ; if  after  the  fecond  two,  if  after  the 

* third  three,  if  after  the  fourth  five,  if  after  the  fifth  fix ; and, 

* laftly,  if  after  the  fixth  feven  ; for  there  can  never  four  remain, 

* for  which  a twofold  reafon  may  be  afligned  ; the  one  from  the  dif- 

* pofal  of  the  inftituent,  who  from  the  truth  of  the  thing,  though 
4 perhaps  the  reafon  thereof  was  not  known  by  him,  was  impelled 

* to  conftitute  the  game  in  this  manner. 

» 

" Haud  equidem  fine  mente  reor,  fine  numine  divfim.” 
f Salinas  De  Mutica,  lib. 'IV.  cap.  iii. 
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. * The  other  taken  from  the  condant  and  fettled  order  of  the  harmo- 

* nical  ratio ; but  four  cannot  poflibly  remain,  becaufe  the  fird  and 

* third  perfons  having  received  an  uneven  number  of  doncs,  either 

* of  them  mult,  if  he  have  the  greated  lot,  take  up  an  uneven  num- 

* ber  alfo ; as  by  the  injunction  of  the  inflituent,  he  was  to  take  up 

* as  many  ftones  as  were  at  firft  diftributed  to  him ; and  an  uneven 

* number  being  taken  out  of  an  even  one,  the  remainder  mud  ne- 
‘ ceflarily  be  uneven  j but  as  each  of  them  may  have  the  great- 

* eft  lot  twice,  there  mult  be  four  uneven  remainders  of  ftoncs 

* out  of  the  fix  changes : as  to  the  fecond,  he  can  have  it  only  twice  ; 

* becaufe  as  he  has  an  even  number,  and  takes  up  a number 
' equal  thereto,  there  mult  an  even  number  remain  ; for  the  others 

* mud  alfo  take  up  even  numbers,  as  they  are  enjoined  to  take  up 

* twice,  and  four  times  as  many  as  they  had  received ; and  the 

* greated  lot  may  fall  to  the  fecond  perfon  in  two  cafes,  for  either 

* the  fird  may  have  the  middling,  and  the  third  the  fmallcd,  and 

* then  the  remainder  will  be  two ; or  contrarywife,  and  then  there 

* will  remain  fix  ; and  as  the  greated  lot  cannot  come  three  times  to 

* the  fecond,  it  is  plain  that  the  third  even  number,  which  is  four, 
‘ cannot  by  any  means  be  left.  But  the  other  reafon  taken  from  the 

* harmonical  ratio,  is  much  truer  and  dronger ; for  as  it  is  (hewn  in 

* the  feven  founds  of  a diapafon  from  C to  c,  that  a diatefiaron  may 

* be  produced  towards  the  acute  from  fix  of  them,  that  is  to  fay,  the 

* fird,  fecond,  third,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh,  the  fourth  being 
‘ palled  over  becaufe  the  diatefiaron  cannot  be  produced  therefrom  j 

* fo  alfo  in  this  play  the  number  four  is  pafied  over  as  having  no 
‘ concern  therein  ; but  it  does  not  happen  fo  in  the  compofition  of 

* indrumental  harmony,  for  though,  as  is  fhewn  in  the  lad  example 

* above,  the  fourth  found  from  C makes  a tritone,  with  its  nominal 
‘ fourth  above  it,  it  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  feries.  Neither 

* is  the  diapafon  from  this  fourth  found  from  C,  viz.  F,  to  be  to- 

* tally  rejedted  ; for  though  by  reafon  of  the  tritonc  it  cannot  be 

* arithmetically  divided  as  the  other  fix  may,  yet  may  it  be  divided 

* harmonically.  I fhould  by  no  means  have  made  mention  of  this- 

* game,  being  apprehenfive  that  I may  be  thought  to  trifle  on  fo  fe- 

* rious  an  affair,  but  that  I look  upon  it  as  an  example  very  muchfuited 

* to  explain  the  fubjeid  we  are  treating  of  j and  I did  it  the  more- 

* willingly,  becaufe  I found  it  particularly  treated  of  by  Bede,  fur- 

7 • named 
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* -named  the  Venerable,  a mod  grave  man,  and  deeply  learned  both 

* in  theology  and  fecular  arts,  from  whence  we  may  conjecture  that 

* it  has  been  invented  above  one  thoufand  years*." 

But,  to  return  from  this  digreflion,  notwithflanding  the  fpecics 
of  dlapafon  are  manifeftly  feven,  the  modes  feem  originally  to 

• The  paflaee  on  which  this  aflertion  is  grounded,  has  eluded  a curfory  fcarch  among 
the  writings  of  Bede  ; nevertheless  it  may  poffibly  be  found  in  fomc  one  or  other  of  thole 
numerous  little  trails'  on  arithmetic,  mufic,  and  other  of  the  fcienccs,  contained  in  his 
voluminous  worts,  many  whereof  as  yet  cxift  only  in  manu&ript.  The  defeription 
given  by  Salinas  of  this  method  of  divination  is  in  nearly  thefe  words. 

Ab  hac  etiam  difpofitione  credcndum  eft,  ortum  habuifle  lufum  ilium  notilfimum, 
cuius  propofitum  eft,  tribus  hominibus ordine  difpofitis,  tres  res  diverge  magnitudinis  inter 
fe  diftribuctitibus,  quam  quis  corum  acceperit,  divinare.  Quod  fex  modis  fieri,  neceffe 
eft  : atquc  eifdcm,  quibus  diateflaron  dividitur,  et  eodem  ordine  difpofitis,  quo  tria  ipfius 
intervalla,  tribus  in  locis  bis  fingula  in  fingulis  oftendimus  collocari.  Tribus  enim  locis 
refpondent  t«cs  homines:  primus  graviflimo,  fccundus  medio,  tertius  acutiflimo.  Et 
tres  res  diverge  magnitudinis,  tribus  intcrvallis  etium  v arise  quantitatis,  maxima  tono  ma- 
jori,  media  minor  , minima  femitonio.  Conficctur  autcmhic  lufus  24  lapillis,  ex  quibus 
primo  unum,  fecundo duos,  tertio  tres  divinaturus  ipfc  traditj  ca  lege,  ut  ex  18  reliquis,  qui 
reni  maximam  accipict,  tot,  quot  habet : qui  mediam,  bis  tetidem  : qui  minimam,  totidem 
quatcr  afi'umat : quo  ex  corum,  qui  fupererunt  numero,  quae  cuique  obvcncrit,  poflitcog- 
nofeere.  Nam  ii  primo  modo  liet  diftributio,  rclinquetur  unus : fi  fiet  fecundo, duo:  fi 
tertio,  tres:  fi  quatuor,  quinque  : fi  quinto,  fex  : et  fi  denique  fexto,  feptem.  Nequc  quatuor 
unquam  poteiunt  fupcrcfi’c,  cujus  duplex  ratio  poteft  aftignari.  Altera,  cx  arbitrio  infti- 
tuentis  ab  ipfa  rci  veritnte  forfitan  illi  non  cognita  ad  lu>um  fie  inftituendum  inipulfi, 

* Haud  equidem  fine  mente  rcor,  fine  numine  divfim.’ 

Altera  ex  xterna  rationis  harmonicc  difpofitione  defumpta.  Quod  autem  ad  inftituentem 
attinct,  quatuor  id  ctrco  remanerc  non  poflunt,  quoniam  primus,  et  tertius  lapillos  impares 
fufeeperunt:  ct  cum  cx  lege  tot,  quot  liabcnt,  acciperc  teneantur,  fi  maximam  habebunt, 
afiument  impares:  quibus  cx  paribus  fublatis,  impares  rclinqui  ncceflc  eft,  quod  altcrutri 
his  evenire  continget,  undequater  impares  reftabunt.  Et  cum  fecundns  etiam  bis  maxi- 
mam  poffit  acciperc,  quoniam  liabct  pares,  totidem  aflumptis  rclinquentur  pares:  nam  re- 
liquos  ncccfle  ell:  pares  afiumcre,  rum  duplicare,  c:  quadruplicarc  lapillos,  quos  habent, 
teneantur.  Quod  bisevenire  continget  j aut  enim  primus  mediam  habebit,  et  tertius  mini- 
mam, ct  reftabunt  duo;  aut  contra,  et  reftabunt  fex.  Et  cum  maxima  fecundo  ter  cvc- 
nire  nequeat,  conftat,  tertiam  parem,  qui  quatuor  eft,  nullo  modo  pofi’c  rclinqui.  Scd 
multo  verier,  et  fortior  eft,  qua:  cx  rationc  harmonica  defumitur.  Nam  quemadmodum 
in  feptem  fonts  diapa  on  oftenfum  eft,  a /ex  illorum  diateflaron  in  acutem  protrahi  pofle, 
qui  Junt  primus,  fecundus,  tertius,  quintus,  lextus,  feptimus  : et  quartum  preeteriri 
nrque  in  co  reperiri  pofle : fic  etiam  in  lufu  ipfo  piseteritur  quart  a diltio,  quae  ociofa  eft; 
quod  non  ita  cvenit  in  harmonic  inftrumcntalis  compofitionc.  Quandoquidem  (utdidum 
eft)  fignincat  tritonum,  quod  a quarto  fono  inter  feptem  fonos  diayaion  invenilur,  cum  4 
fex  aliis  omnibus  diateflaron  inveniatur.  Unde  etiam  in  feptem  diapafon  fpccicbus,  qua: 
a feptem  Con  is  oriuntur,  fex  arithmetics  dividi  poflunt ; una  vero  nequaquam,  quae  a C 
cum  prima  fit,  progrediendo  in  acutum,  ent  quarta.  Hujus  autem  lufus  ncutiquam  ego 
ment  onem  feciflem,  ne  in  re  tam  feria  ludcrc  vcllc  viderer,  nifi  ad  rem,  qua  de  agimus, 
facilius  cxp.icandam,  aptiflimum  cflet  excmplum  Quod  co  libentius  feci,  quoniam  cum 
compcri  cx  profeflo  traditum  a Beda,  cognomento  Vcncrabili,  viro  graviflimo  etin  divinrs 
litrris,  ac  fecularihus  diftiplinis  cruditilfimo.  Unde  conjectari  licet,  ante  mjjlc  annos  cx- 
cogitatum  fuiflc.  Salinas  de  Mufica,  lib.  IV.  cap.  v. 

have 
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have  been  but  three  in  number,  namely,  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian, 
and  the  Lydian  * : the  firft  proceeding  from  E to  e,  the  fecond  from 
D to  d,  and  the  third  from  C to  c how  thefe  are  generated  fliall 
be  made  appear. 

And  firft  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  place  of  the  diazeudic  tone 
is  the  charadteriftic  of  every  mode.  In  the  Dorian  the  diazeudic 
tone  was  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  heptachord,  that  is  to  fay,  it 
was  the  interval  between  mefe  or  a,  and  paramefe  b,  the  chords 
mefe  and  paramefe  being  thus  flationcd  in  the  middle  of  the  fyftcm, 
three  in  the  acute,  namely,  Trite  diezeugmenon,  Paranetc  diczeug- 
menon,  and  Netc  diezeugmenon  5 and  three  in  the  grave,  namely, 
Lychanos  mefon,  Parhypate  mefon,  and  Hypate  mefon,  determined 
the  fpecies  of  diapafon  proper  to  the  Dorian  mode.  The  icries  of  inter- 
vals that  conftituted  the  Dorian  mode,  had  its  ftation  in  the  middle  of 
the  lyre,  which  confided,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  of  fifteen 
chords,  comprehending  the  fyftem  of  a difdiapafon  ; and  to  charac- 
terife  the  other  modes,  authors  make  ufe  of  a diapafon  with  precifely 
the  fame  boundaries ; and  that  becauft  the  extreme  chords,  both  in 
remiflion  and  intenfion,  are  lefs  grateful  to  the  ear  than  the  interme- 
diate ones.  Ptolemy  takes  notice  of  this,  faying,  that  the  ear  is  de- 
lighted to  exercife  itfelf  in  the  middle  melodies  + : and  he  therefore 
advifes,  for  the  invefiigation  of  the  modes,  the  taking  the  diapafon 
as  nearly  as  may  be  from  the  middle  of  the  lyre  ||. 

The  Dorian  Mefe  being  thus  fettled  at  a,  and  the  pofition  of  the 
diazeudtic  tone  thereby  determined,  a method  is  fuggefied  for  dif- 
covering  the  conftitution  of  the  other  fix  modes,  namely,  the  Mixo- 
lydian,  Lydian,  Phrygian,  Hypolydian,  Hypophrygian,  and  Hypo- 
dorian,  making  together,  with  the  Dorian,  feven,  and  anfvvering  to 
the  fpecies  of  the  diapafon  j all  above  which  number,  according  to 
the  exprefs  declaration  of  Ptolemy,  are  to  be  rejected  as  fpurious  §. 

But  in  order  to  render  this  conftitution  intelligible,  it  is  necefTary 
to  take  notice  of  a ditlin&ion  made  by  Ptolemy,  lib.  II.  cap.  xi. 
between  the  natural,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  the  Dorian  Mefe 
and  the  modal  Mefe  ; as  alfo  between  every  chord  in  the  lyre  or 

• Ptolem.  Harm.  lib.  II.  cap.  vi.  Wallis  Append,  de  Vet.  Harm.  p.  312. 

+ Vide  Kirch.  Mufurg,  tom.  I.  cap.  xvi.  j Harmonicor.  lib.  II.  cap.  xi. 

H Ibid.  lib.  II.  cap.  xi.  § Lib.  II.  cap.  ?iii.  ix.  xi.  ex  verf.  Wallis. 
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great  fyftem,  and  its  correfponding  found  in  each  of  the  modes, 
which  he  has  noted  by  the  ufe  of  the  two  different  terms  Pofitions 
and  Powers.  In  the  Dorian  mode  thefc  coincided,  as  for  example, 
the  Mefe  of  the  lyre,  that  is  to  fay  the  Mefe  in  pofition,  was  alfo 
the  Mefe  in  power,  the  Proflambanornenos  in  pofition  was  alfo  the 
Proflambanornenos  in  power,  and  fo  of  the  reft  *. 

But  in  the  other  modes  the  cafe  was  far  othcrwife;  to  inftance,  in 
the  Phrygian,  there  the  Mefe  in  pofition  was  the  Lychanos  mefon  in 
Power,  and  the  Proflambanornenos  in  pofition  the  Paranete  hyper- 
boleon  in  power.  In  the  Lydian  the  Mefe  in  pofition  was  the  Par- 
hypate  melon  in  power,  and  the  Proflambanornenos  in  pofition  was 
the  Trite  hypcrbolcon  in  power;  and  to  the  rule  for  tranfpofition  of 
the  Mefe  the  other  intervals  were  in  like  manner  fubjedt. 

From  this  diftindlion  between  tbc  real  and  the  nominal  or  potential 
Mefe  followed,  as  above  is  noted,  a change  in  the  name  of  every  other 
chord  on  the  lyre,  which  change  was  regulated  by  that  relation  which 
the  feveral  chords  in  each  mode  bore  to  their  rcfpetftive  Mcfcs,  and  the 
term  Mefe  not  implying  any  thing  like  what  we  call  the  Pitch  of  the 
found,  but  only  the  place  of  the  diazcutftic  tone  in  the  lyre,  this 
change  of  the  name  became  not  only  proper,  but  abfolutely  neceffary : 
nor  is  it  any  thing  more  than  is  pratftifed  at  this  day,  when  by  the 
introdudion  of  a new  cliff,  we  give  a new  name,  not  only  to  One, 
but  a feries  of  founds,  without  diflurbing  the  order  of  fucceflion,  or 
afiigning  to  them  other  powers  than  nature  has  eftablifhed. 

The  following  fcale,  taken  from  the  notes  of  Dr.  Wallis  on  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy, 
exhibits  the  pofition  on  the  lyre,  of  each  of  the  modal  Mcfcs. 

* Vide  Sir  Francis  Stiles  on  the  Modes,  png.  702 

By  tire  Mefe  in  power  is  to  be  under  flood  not  the  afluil  Mefe  or  the  middle  chord  nf 
the  Septenary,  bat  that  which  marks  the  pofition  of  the  diazcuctic  tone  which  varies  in 
each  mode.  In  the  Dorian,  for  inflancc,  it  holds  the  middle  or  fourth,  in  the  Phrygian 
the  third,  and  in  the  Lydian  the  fecond  place,  reckoning  from  the  acute  towards  the 
grave.  See  the  diagram  of  the  fpccics  of  diapafon  in  the  feven  Ptolemaic  modes  here,- 
after  inferted. 
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aa  Netc  hyperboleon 
g Paranete  hyperboleon 
f Trite  hyperboleon 
e Netc  diezeugmenon 
d Paranete  diezeugmenon  Mixolydian 

c Trite  diezeugmenon  Lydian 

hi  Paramefe  Phrygian 

a Mete  Dorian 

G Lychanos  mefon  Hypolydian 

F Parhypatc  melon  Hypophrygian 

E Hypatc  melon  Hypodorian 

D Lychanos  hypaton 
C Parypate  hypaton 
b Hypate  hypaton 
A Prollambanomcnos  * 

Now  that  diverlity  of  llations  for  the  Mcfe  above  reprefented,  ne- 
ceflarily  implies  the  diflocation  of  the  diazcudtic  tone  for  every  mode  ; 
and  from  the  rules  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  Ptole- 
my, for  taking  the  modes,  it  follows  by  neccffary  confequence 
that  in  the  Mixolydian  mode  the  diazeudtic  tone  mull  be  the  firft 
interval,  reckoning  from  acute  to  grave;  in  the  Lydian  the 
fecond,  in  the  Phrygian  the  third,  in  the  Dorian  the  fourth,  in  the 
Hypolydian  the  fifth,  in  the  Hypophrygian  the  fixth,  and  in  the 
Hypodorian  the  lall  -f*. 

The  fituation  of  the  Mefc,  and  confequently  of  the  diazeudlic  tone 
being  thus  adjulled,  the  component  intervals  of  the  diapafon  above 
and  below  it,  follow  of  courfe  as  they  arife  in  the  order  of  nature ; and 
we  are  enabled  to  fay  not  only  that  the  fpecies  of  diapafon  anlwcring 
to  the  fevcral  modes  in  their  order  arc  as  follow  : 

• Ptolem.  Harmonicor.  ex  rerf.  Wallis,  pag.  137,  in  not. 

t Sir  Francis  Stiles  on  the  Modes,  pag.  709.  And  fee  the  diagram  of  the  feven 
Ptolemaic  modes  hereinafter  inferted. 
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B to  b 
C to  c 
D to  d 
E to  e 
P to  f 
G to  g 

A to  a,  or  a to  aa  * 


But  that  the  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  tones  and  femi- 
tones  occur  in  each  feries,  proceeding  from  grave  to  acute. 
Mixolydian  Semitone,  tone,  tone,  femitone,  tone,  tone,  tone. 
Lydian  Tone,  tone,  femitone,  tone,  tone,  tone,  femitone. 

Phrygian  Tone,  femitone,  tone,  tone,  tone,  femitone,  tone. 

Dorian  Semitone,  tone,  tone,  tone,  femitone,  tone,  tone. 

Hypolydian  Tone,  tone,  tone,  femitone,  tone,  tone,  femitone. 
Hypophrygian  Tone,  tone,  femitone,  tone,  tone,  femitone,  tone. 
Hypodorian  Tone,  femitone,  tone,  tone,  femitone,  tone,  tone  J. 
And  this,  according  to  Ptolemy,  is  the  conftitution  of  the  feven.- 
modes  of  the  ancients. 


* Sir  F.  S.  on  the  Modes  708.  Kirch.  Mufurg.  tom.  T.  cap.  xvi. 

t Upon  the  conltifution  of  the  firlt  of  the  above  tn exits  a great  difficulty  arifes,  namely, 
how  to  reconcile  it  to  the  roles  of  harmonical  progrefliem,  for  it  i<  exprefily  laid  by  Kircbcr 
and  alfo  by  Sir  Francis  Stiles,  in  his  Difcourfc  on  the  Modes, pag.  407,  and  may  be  inferred 
from  what  Ptolemy  fays  concerning  them  in  bis  Harmonics,  lib.  II.  cap.  x.  that  the  Mixo- 
lyiliart  anfwers  to  the  fpeeies  of  di.ipafon  from  Hvpate  hypaton  to  Paramcfe,  that  is  to  fay, 
from  tl  to  b,  and  that  the  femitones  in  it  are  the  firft  and  fourth  intervals  in  that  feries  i 
now  if  this  be  the  cafe,  as  moll  clearly  it  is,  the  interval  between  the  chord  tl  and  the 
chord  Parypate  mefon  or  F mull  be  a fermdiapente,  which  is  a falfe  relation,  arifing  from 
two  tneontmnous  chords,  and  conftqUeiltty  is  unfit  for  rmifical  practice. 

Again,  in  the  Hypolydian,  from  Parhypatc  mefon  to'Trite  hyperboleon,  or  P to  f,  a. 
tritonc  occurs  between  F and  b,  which-  is  a falfe  relation,  and  renders  this  fpeeies  equally 
with  the  former  unfit  for  mufcal  praftice. 

Dr.  Wallis  feems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  has  attempted  to  foivc  it  in. 
a diagram  of  his,  containing  a comparative  view  of  the  ancient  modes  with  the  fcveral 
keys  of  the  moderns,  by  prefixing  the  flat  fign  b,  to  the  Hypate  hypaton ; agreeable  to 
what  he  fays  in  another  place,  that  in  the  Mixolydian  mi  is  placed  in  E la  mi,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  tritone  in  the  latter  cafe  he  prefixes  a fccond  flat  in  E la  mi,  excluding  thereby 
mi  from  thence,  and  placing  it  in  A la  mi  rt. 

Sir  Francis  Styles  has  done  the  fame,  and  farther  both  thefe  writers  have  made  ufe  of  the 
acute  fign  it  for  fimilar  purpofes  In  all  which  inftanccs  it  is  fuppofed  they  arc  jullified 
by  the  praAice  of  the  ancients;  for  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  had  a particular  tuning  foe 
every  key,  which  could  be  for  no  other  purpofe  than  that  of  diflocating  the  intervals 
from  their  rcfpeAive  Ibtions  in  the  fcveral  fpeeies  of  diapafon,  and  might  probably  re- 
duce them  to  that  arrangement  obfcrvablc  in  the  keys  of  the  moderns,  which,  after  all 
that  can  be  faid  about  them,  arc  finally  refolvable  into  two. 
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IN  the  foregoing  enquiry  touching  the  modes,  endeavours  have 
been  ufed  to  demonftrate  the  coincidence  between  the  feven  ge- 
nuine modes  and  the  feven  fpecies  of  diapafon.  But  fuppofing 
the  relation  between  them  to  be  made  out,  a question  yet  remains, 
namely,  whether  the  progreffion  in  each  of  the  modes  was  in  the 
order  prcfcribed  by  nature  or  not.  In  what  order  of  fucceffion  the 
tones  and  fcmitones  arife  in  each  fpecies  of  the  diapafon  has  already 
been  declared ; and  it  feems  from  the  reprelentation  above  given  of 
the  fpecies,  that,  as  the  keys  of  the  moderns  are  ultimately  reducible  to 
two,  do  mi,  and  re  fa,  fo  the  feven  modes  of  the  ancients  by  the  dis- 
location of  the  Mefe  for  each,  and  that  confequent  new  tuning  of 
the  diapafon  for  each,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  his  fecond  book,  are  by  fuch  diflocation  of  the 
Mefe  and  new  tuning  reduced  to  two.  To  this  purpole  Dr.  Wallis 
feems  uniformly  to  exprefs  himfelf  and  particularly  in  this  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  modes  taken  from  Ptolemy. 

‘ Ptolemy,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  fecond  book,  and  elfe- 
*i  where,  makes  the  Dorian  the  firft  of  the  modes,  which,  as  having 
‘ for  its  Mefe  and  Paramefe  the  Mefe  and  Paramefe  both  in  petition, 
• and  power,  or,y  to  fpeak  with  the  moderns,  having  its  mi  in  t), 

• may. 
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* may  be  laid  to  be  fituatcd  in  the  midft  of  them  all ; he  therefore 

* conffitutes  the  Dorian  mode  fo  as  that  between  the  real  and  af- 

* fumed  names  of  all  the  chords,  there  is  throughout  a perfect  coin- 

* cidence  : and  to  this  mode  anfvvcrs  that  key  of  the  moderns  in 
‘ which  no  fignature  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ftave  to  denote  ei- 
' ther  flat  or  ftiarp. 

* Secondly  he  takes  a mode  more  acute  than  the  former  by  a dia- 

* teflaron,  which  therefore  has  for  its  Mcfe  a chord  alfo  more  acute 
« by  a diateflaron,  namely  theParanete  diezeugmenon  of  the  Dorian, 

* and  confequently  its  Paramefe,  which  is  our  mi,  mull  anfwer  to 

* the  Nete  diezeugmenon,  that  is  as  we  fpeak,  mi  is  placed  in  E la 

* mi,  and  this  he  calls  the  Mixolydian.  The  moderns  for  a fimilar 

* purpofe  place  a flat  on  B fa,  and  thereby  exclude  mi. 

‘ And  from  hence  he  elfewhere,  lib.  II.  cap.  vi.  concludes,  that 

* there  is  no  neceflity  for  that  which  the  ancients  called  the  conjunct 

* fyftem,  namely,  the  fyftem  from  Proflambanomenos  to  Nete  fy- 
‘ nemmenon,  fince  that  is  fufticiently  fupplied  by  the  change  made 

* in  Mefc  from  the  Dorian  to  the  Mixolydian  mode;  for  here  fol- 

* lows  after  the  two  conjunct  tetrachords  in  the  Dorian,  from  Hypate 

* hypaton  to  the  Mefe,  that  is  from  B mi  to  A la  mi  re,  a third  in  the 

* Mixolydian  from  its  Hypate  mcfon,  which  is  the  Mefe  in  the  Do- 

* rian  to  its  Mefe,  that  is  from  A la  mi  re  to  D la  fol  re ; fo  that  there 
‘ are  three  conjunct  tetrachords  from.B  mi,  the  Hypate  hypaton  of 

* the  Dorian,  to  D la  fol  re,  the  Mefe  of  the  Mixolydian. 

* Thirdly,  as  another  diateflaron  above  that  in  the  acute,  could  not 
‘ be  taken  without  exceeding  that  diapafon  in  the  midft  whereof 

* the  Mefe  of  the  Dorian  was  placed,  Ptolemy  aflumes  in  the  room 

* thereof  a diapente  towards  the  grave,  which  may  anfwer  to  a dia- 

* teflaron  taken  towards  the  acute,  in  as  much  as  the  founds  fo  taken, 
‘ differing  from  each  other  by  a diapafon,  may  in  a manner  be  ac- 
‘ counted  the  fame.  The  Mefe  therefore  of  this  new  mode  muff  be 
‘ graver  by  a diapente  than  that  of  the  Mixolydian  ; that  is  to  fay,  it  is 

* the  Lychanos  hypaton  of  the  Mixolydian,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  the 
‘ Lychanos  mefon  of  the  Dorian,  and  confequently  its  Paramefe  will 

* be  the  Mefe  of  the  Dorian  ; that  is  as  we  fliould  fay,  mi  in  A la  mi 

* re.  This  is  what  Ptolemy  calls  the  Hypolydian  mode,  to  denote 

* which  we  put  befides  the  flat  placed  before  in  B fa  b mi,  a fecond 

< , ‘flat 
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* flat  in  E la  mi,  to  exclude  mi  from  thence,  and  thereby  mi  is  re- 
‘ moved  into  A la  mi  re. 

* Fourthly,  as  he  could  not  from  hence  towards  the  grave,  take  et- 
' thcr  a diapente  or  diateflaron,  withoutgoing  beyond  the  above  diapa- 

* fon,  Ptolemy  takes  a mode  more  acute  than  the  Hypolydian  by  a 

* diateflaron,  which  he  calls  the  Lydian,  the  Mefe  whereof  is  the 

* Parancte  diezeugmenon,  and  its  Paramefe  the  Ncte  diezeugmenon 

* of  the  Hypolydian  ; which  latter  is  alfo  the  Parancte  diezeugmenon 

* of  the  Dorian,  that  is  as  we  fpeak,  mi  in  D la  fil  re.  We,  to  denote 

* this  mode,  befides  the  two  flats  already  fet  in  b and  e,  put  a third 
' in  A la  mi  re,  whereby  we  exclude  mi  from  thence,  and  transfer  it' 

* to  D la  Jo  l re. 

4 Fifthly,  as  the  Mixolydian  was  taken  from  the  Dorian,  and  made 

* a diateflaron  more  acute,  fo  is  the  Hypodorian  to  be  taken  from  the 

* fame  Dorian  towards  the  grave,  and  made  more  grave  than  that  by 

* a diateflaron  : the  Mefe  therefore  of  the  Hypodorian  is  the  Hypatc 

* mefon  of  the  Dorian  ; and  its  Paramefe,  which  is  our  mi,  is  the 

* Parhypate  mefon  of  the  Dorian,  that  is  as  we  fpeak,  mi  in  F fa  ut. 
4 We,  to  denote  this  mode,  leaving  out  all  the  flats,  place  an  acute 

* flgnature  or  (harp  in  F fa  ut,  which  would  otherwife  be  elevated 
' by  a hemitone  only,  and  called  fa,  but  is  now  called  mi,  and  cle- 

* vated  by  a whole  tone  above  the  next  note  under  it;  by  rcafott 
4 whereof  the  next  note  in  the  acute  will  be  diftant  only  a hemitone 

* from  that  next  under  it,  and  be  called  fa,  and  mi  will  return  in  a; 
4 perfe<fl  diapaTon  in  the  F fa  ut  next  above  it. 

* Sixthly,  as  another  diateflaron  towards  the  grave  cannot  be  af- 

* fumed  from  the  Hypodorian  thus  fltuated,  without  exceeding  the 
‘ limits  of  the  above  diapafon,  he  takes  the  Phrygian  mode  a diapente 

* more  acute,  which  is  the  fame  thing  in  effedt,  fincc  between  any 

* feries  in  the  fifth  above  and  in  the  fourth  below,  the  diflance  is 

* precifely  a diapafon  ; the  Mefe  therefore  of  this  mode  is  the  Nete 

* diezeugmenon  of  the  Hypodorian,  that  is  the  Paramefe  of  the 

* Dorian,  and  confequently  its  Paramefe  is  the  Trite  diezeugmenon 

* of  the  Dorian,  that  is  as  we  fpeak,  mi  in  cfa  ut ; to  denote  which, 

* befides  the  Iharp  placed  before  in  V fa  ut,  we  put  another  fliarp  in 

* Cfaut,  which  would  otherwife  be  elevated  by  only  an  hemitone 

* above  the  next  note  under  it,  but  is  now  elevated  by  a whole  tone  j, 

* and  as  before  it  would  have  been  called  fa,  it  muft  now  be  called  mi-, 

and< 
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4 and  from  hence  to  g fol  re  ut  is  now  only  a hemitone,  which  is 
4 therefore  to  be  called  fa,  mi  returning  either  in  cc  fol  fa  above,  or 

* in  c fa  ut  below. 

* Seventhly  and  laftly,  the  Hypophrygian  is  taken  from  the  Phry- 
4 gian,  as  above  defined,  and  is  diftant  therefrom  by  a diateflaron  to- 
4 wards  the  grave.  Its  Mefe  therefore  is  the  Hypate  mefon  of  the 
4 Phrygian,  that  is  to  fay  the  Parhypate  jirefon  of  the  Dorian, 

* consequently  its  Paramefc,  which  is  our  mi,  is  the  Lychanos 

* mefon  of  the  Dorian.  That  is  as  we  fpeak,  mi  in  G fol  re 
4 ut,  to  exprefs  which,  the  reft  Handing  as  above,  we  place  a 
4 third  (harp  in  G fol  re  ut,  which  otherwife,  by  reafon  that  F fa  ut 
4 was  made  (harp  before,  would  be  elevated  by  only  a hemitone,  and 

* called  fa,  is  now  elevated  by  a whole  tone  and  called  mi,  and  there- 

* fore  A la  mi  re,  diftant  from  G fol  re  ut  by  a hemitone,  is  called  fa, 
4 and  mi  returns  in  g fol  re  ut  above,  or  in  r ut  below. 

4 The  modes  being  thus  determined,  we  gather  from  thence  that 
4 the  Mixolydian  mode  is  diftant  from  the  Lydian  as  in  Ptolemy, 
4 lib.  II.  cap.  x.  by  a limma,  or  not  to  fpeak  fo  nicely,  by  a hetni- 

* tone,  the  Lydian  from  the  Phrygian  by  a tone,  the  Phrygian  from 
4 the  Dorian  by  a tone,  the  Dorian  from  the  Hypolydian  by  a limma, 
‘ the  Hypolydian  from  the  Hypophrygian  by  a tone,  and  the  Hypo- 
4 phrygian  from  the  Hypodorian  alfo  by  a tone. 

4 From  thefe  premiles  Ptolemy  concludes,  not  only  that  the  feven 
4 modes  above  enumerated  arc  all  that  are  neceflary,  but  even  that 
4 there  is  not  in  nature  room  for  any  more,  by  reafon  that  all  the 
4 chords  in  the  diapafon  are  by  this  difpofition  occupied  : for  fince 
4 all  the  chords,  from  the  Hypate  mefon  to  the  Paranete  diezeugrae- 
4 non  inclufively,  are  the  Mefe  of  fome  mode,  there  is  no  one  of  them 
4 remaining  to  be  made  the  Mefe  of  any  intermediate  mode  : for  ex- 
4 ample,  the  Mefe  in  power  of  the  Hypodorian  is  in  pofition  the 
4 Hypate  mefon,  and  the  Mefe  in  power  of  the  Hypophrygian  is  the 
4 Parhypate  mefon ; and  as  there  is  no  chord  lying  between  thefe 
4 two,  there  is  none  left,  nor  can  be  found  to  be  the  Mefe  of  any  in- 
4 termediate  mode,  or  which,  as  Arirtoxenus  fuppofes,  may  with  pro- 
4 priety  be  called  the  graver  Hypophrygian  or  Hypoiaftian  ; and  what 
4 has  been  faid  of  the  Mefe  may  with  equal  reafon  be  faid  of  the 
4 Paramefe,  which  is  our  mi 

Thus 

• Wallis  Append.  deVet.  Harmon,  pag.  314,  ct  feq. 
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Thus  far  Dr.  Wallis,  who  has  undoubtedly  delivered,  though  in 
very  concife  terms,  the  fenfe  of  his  author  ; neverthelefs  as  the  whole 
of  the  arguments  for  reflraining  the  number  of  modes  to  feven  is  con- 
tained in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  Ptolemy,  and 
Sir  Francis  Stiles  has  bellowed  his  pains  in  an  Englilli  verfion  there- 
of, it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  it  as  tranflated  by  him,  and  his  words 
are  as  follow. 

* Now  thefe  being  the  modes  which  we  have  eftablilhed,  it  is 

* plain,  that  a certain  found  of  the  diapafon  is  appropriated  to  the 
4 Mefe  in  power,  of  each,  by  reafon  of  their  being  equal  in  number 
4 to  the  fpecies.  For  a diapafon  being  fcledted  out  of  the  middle 
4 parts  of  the  perfefl  fyllem,  that  is  the  parts  from  Hypate  mefon  in 

* polition  to  Netc  diezeugmenon,  becaufe  the  voice  is  moll  pleafed  to 

* be  exercifed  about  the  middle  melodies,  feldom  running  to  the  ex- 

* tremes,  becaufe  of  the  dilliculty  and  conllraint  in  immoderate  in- 
4 tenfions  and  remillions,  the  Mefe  in  power  of  the  Mixolydian  will 
4 be  fitted  to  the  place  of  Paranete  diezeugmenon,  that  the  tone  may 
‘ in  this  diapafon  make  the  firll  fpecies ; that  of  the  Lydian,  to  the 

* place  of  Trite  diezeugmenon,  according  to  the  fecond  fpecies  ; that 
4 of  the  Phrygian,  to  the  place  of  Paramefe,  according  to  the  third 

* fpecies ; that  of  the  Dorian,  to  the  place  of  the  Mefe,  making  the 
‘ fourth  and  middle  fpecies  of  thediapalon  s that  of  the  Hypolydian, 

* to  the  place  of  Lychanos  mefon,  according  to  the  filth  fpecies ; 

4 that  of  the  Hypophrygian,  to  the  place  of  P.irhypatc  mefon,  accord- 
4 ing  to  the  fixth  fpecies ; and  that  of  the  Hypodorian,  to  the  place 
4 of  Hypate  mefon,  according  to  the  feventh  fpecies  ■,  that  fo  it  may 
4 be  poffible  in  the  alterations  required  for  the  modes,  to  keep  fome 
4 of  the  founds  of  the  fyllem  unmoved,  for  preferving  the  magnitude 
4 of  the  voice,  meaning  the  pitch  of  the  diapafon  j it  being  impoftible 
4 for  the  fame  powers,  in  different  modes  to  fall  upon  the  places  of 
4 the  fame  founds.  But  Ihould  we  admit  more  modes  than  thefe,  as 
4 they  do  who  augment  their  exccffes  by  hemitones,  the  Meles  of  two 
4 modes  mud  of  necetTity  be  applied  to  the  place  of  one  found ; fo  that 
4 in  interchanging  the  tunings  of  thofe  two  modes,  the  whole 
4 fyllem  in  each  mull  be  removed,  not  preferving  any  one  of  the  pre- 
4 ceding  tenfions  in  common,  by  which  to  regulate  the  proper 
4 pitch  of  the  voice.  For  the  Mefe  in  power  of  the  Hypodorian  tor 
4 inllance,  being  fixed  to  Hypate  mefon  by  polition,  and  that  of  the 

Vol.  I.  X ' Hypo- 
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* Hypophrygian  to  Parhypate  mefon,  the  mode  taken  between  thefe 

* two,  and  called  by  them  the  graver  Hypophrygian,  to  diftinguiflv 
' it  from  the  other  acuter  one,  muft  have  its  Mefe  either  in  Hypate, 
' as  the  Hypodorian,  or  in  Parhypate,  as  the  acuter  Hypophry- 

* gian ; which  being  the  cafe,  when  we  interchange  the  tuning  of 

* two  fuch  inodes,  which  ufe  one  common  found,  this  found  is  indeed 

* altered  an  hemitonc  in  pitch  by  intenfion  or  remidion;  but  having 

* the  fame  power  in  each  of  the  modes,  viz.  that  of  the  Mefe,  all  the 

* reft  of  the  founds  are  intended  or  remitted  in  like  manner,  for  the 
‘ fake  of  preferving  the  ratios  to  the  Mefe,  the  fame  with  thofc  taken 

* before  the  mutation,  according  to  the  genus  common  to  both 
‘ modes ; fo  that  this  mode  is  not  to  be  held  different  in  fpecies  from 

* the  former,  but  the  Hypodorian  again,  or  the  fame  Hypophrygian, 

* only  fomewhat  acuter  or  graver  in  pitch,  that  thefe  feven  modes 

* therefore  are  fufficient,  and  fuch  as  the  ratios  require,  be  it  thus 

* far  declared  *.* 

Dr.  Wallis  continues  his  argument,  and  with  a degree  of  perfpi- 
cuity  that  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  he  is  right  in  his  opinion,, 
/hews  that  the  modes  of  the  ancients  were  no  other  than  the  feven. 
fpecies  of  diapafon  : for,  as  a confequence  of  what  he  had  before  laid  , 
down,  he  afierts  that  the  fyliable  mi,  to  fpeak,  as  he  fays,  with  the 
moderns,  has  occupied  all  the  chords  by  the  modes  now  determined,, 
fince  in  the  Hypodorian,  mi  is  found  in  F,  and  alfo  in  f,  which  is  a. 
diapafon  diftant  therefrom.  In  the  Hypophrygian  it  is  found  in  G,. 
and  therefore  alfo  in  r and  in  g,  which  are  each  a diapafon  diftant 
therefrom.  In  the  Hypophrygian  it  is  found  in  a,  and  therefore  in, 
A and  aa>  each  diftant  a diapafon  therefrom.  In  the  Dorian  it  is. 
found  in  tl,  and  therefrom  in  b and  b b.  In  the  Phrygian  mi  is 
found  in  c,  and  alfo  in  c and  cc.  In  the  Lydian  it  is  found  in  d,  and 
therefore  in  D and  dd.  And  laftly,  in  the  Mixolydian  it  is  found  in 
e,  and  confequently  in  E and  ee ; from  all  which  it  is  evident  that, 
there  can  no  one  chord  remain  whereon  to  place  mi  for  any  *other 
mode,  which  would  not  coincide  with  feme  one  of  thefe  above 
fpecified-f.  . 

Nothing  need  be  added  to  illuftrate  this  account  of  the  modes  but 
an  obfervation,  that  inftead  of  g and  c for  the  refpeiflive  places  of  mi 
in  the  Hypophrygian  and  Phrygian  modes,  their  true  pofitions  will; 
be  found  to  be  in  gift  and  c#  and  their  replicates. 

The 

• Sir  F.  S.  on  the  Modes,  pag.  714,  f Append,  de  Vet.  Harm.  315. 
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The  following  fcheme  is  exhibited  by  Dr.  Wallis  to  (hew  the  cor- 
refpondence  between  the  feveral  keys  as  they  arife  in  the  modern 
fyftem,  and  the  modes  of  the  ancients. 
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By  which  it  Ihould  feem  that  the  key  of  A with  the  lefler  third 
anfwers  to  the  Dorian  ; D with  the  lefler  third  to  the  Mixolydian  j 
G with  the  lefler  third  to  the  Hypolydian ; C with  the  lefler  third  to 
the  Lydian  ; E with  a lefler  third  to  the  Hypodorian;  B with  the 
lefler  third  to  the  Phrygian,  and  F*  with  the  lefler  third  to  the 
Hypophrygian. 

Thefeare  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  taught  that  the  modes  were 
coincident  with  the  fpecies  of  diapafon*  Another  opinion  however 
prevailed,  namely,  that  the  word  Mode  or  Tone  fignified  not  fo  pro- 
perly any  determinate  Succeflion  of  founds,  as  the  Place  of  a found  j 
and  indeed  this  is  one  of  the  definitions  given  by  Euclid  of  the 
word  Tone  or  Mode  -j-;  or,  in  other  words,  the  difference  between 
one  tone  and  another  confifted  in  the  Tenfion,  or,  as  we  Ihould  fay, 
the  Pitch  of  the  fyftem  £.  The  occafion  of  this  diverfity  of  opinion 
feems  to  be  this,  Arifloxenus,  the  father  of  that  fedt  which  rejedled 
'the  mcafurc  by  ratios,  and  computed  it  by  intervals,  in  his  treatife  on 
Harmonics,  book  the  fecond,  divides  the  fcience  into  feven  parts, 
1.  Of  founds.  2.  Of  intervals.  3.  Of  genera.  4 Offyftems.  5.  Of 
tones.  6.  Of  mutations.  7.  Of  melopoei'a  ||.  Now  had  he  confidered 
the  fpecies  of  diapafon  to  have  been  the  fame  as, -or  even  conncdted 
with,  the  modes,  it  had  been  natural  for  him  to  have  placed  them 
tinder  the  fifth  divifion,  that  is  to  fay,  of  tones,  or  at  leaft  under  the 
lixth,  of  mutations : inftcad  of  which  we  find  them  ranged  under  thd 
fourth,  namely,  that  of  fyftems  j and  even  there  it  is  not  exprcfsly 

• Ptolem.  Harmonic,  ex  verf.  Wallis,  pag.  137,  in  not. 

+ Introd.  Harm.  pag.  19,  ex  verf.  Meibom. 

\ Sir  Francis  Stiles  on  the  Modes,  pag.  698. 

I Lib.  U.  pag,  xxxv.  et  feq.  ex  verf.  Meibom. 
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faid,  thdbgh  from  their  denominations,  and  other  circumftances  it 
might  well  be  inferred,  that  the  fpecies  of  diapafon  had  a relation  to 
the  modes  *.  The  filence  of  Ariftoxenus,  and  indeed  of  all  his  fol- 
lowers, in  this  refpedt,  has  created  a difficulty  in  admitting  a con- 
nexion between  the  fpecies  of  diapafon  and  the  modes,  and  has  led 
fomc  to  fufpedt  that  they  were  dillindt  ; though  after  all  that  cair  be 
faid,  if  the  modes  were  not  the  lame  with  the  fpecies,  it  is  extremely 
hard  to  conceive  what  they  could  be;  fora  definition  of  a mode,.accord- 
ing  to  the  Ariftoxenians,  does  by  no  means  anfwer  to  the  eftedtsaferibed 
by  the  ancient  writers,  fuch  as  Plutarch  and  others,  to  the  modes;  for 
inftance,  can  it  be  faid  of  the  Dorian  that  it  was  grave  and  folemrv, 
or  of  the  Phrygian  that  it  was  warlike,  or  that  the  Lydian  was  foft 
and  effeminate,  when  the  difference  between  them  confided  only  in 
a different  degree  of  intenfion  or  remifiion ; or,  in  other  words,  a 
difference  in  refpedt  of  their  acumen  or  gravity  ? On  the  other  hand,, 
the  keys  of  the  moderns,  which,  as  already  has  been  (hewn,  anfwer 
to  the  modes  of  the  ancients,  have  each  their  charadteriftic,  arifing. 
from  the  different  menfures  of  their  component  intervals;  thofe  with, 
the  minor  third  are  all  calculated  to  excite  the  mournful  affedtions; 
and  yet  amongft  thefe  a difference  is  eafily  noted : the  funereal  melan- 
choly of  that  of  F is  very  diftinguilhable  from  the  cloying  fwcetnefs 
of  that  of  A j between  thofe  with  the  greater  third  a diverfity  is  alfi> 
apparent,  for  neither  is  the  martial  ardour  of  the  key  D at  all  allied 
to  the  hilarity  that  di(lingui(hes  the  key  E,  nor  the  plaintive  foftnefs 
of  E b to  the  mafeuline  energy  of  B b;  but  furely  no  fuch  diverfity 
could  cxift,  if  the  foie  difference  among  them  lay  in  the  Pitch,  with— 
out  regard  to  their  component  intervals. 

This  difficulty,  whether  greater  or  lefs,  feems  however  to  be  now 
removed  by  the  induftry  and  ingenuity  of  the  above-named  Sir  Fran- 
cis Stiles,  who  in  the  difeourfe  fo  often  above-cited,  namely,  his  Ex- 
planation of  the  Modes  or  Tones  in  the  ancient  Graecian  MuGc,  has 
reconciled  the  two  dodtrincs,  and  fuggc/lcd  a method  for  demonftrat- 
ing  that  to  adjuft  the  pitch  of  any  given  mode  is  alfo  to  ad- 
juft  the  fucceffion  of  its  intervals,  the  confequence  whereof  isv 
a difeovery  that  the  two  dodtrincs,  though  feemingly  repug- 
nant, are  in  reality  one  and  the  fame.  The  reafonings  of  this 
▼cry  able  and  accurate  writer  are  fo  very  clofc  and  fcientific,  that  it 

• is, 

• Vide  Sir  Francis  Stiles  on  the  Modes,  pag.  704, 
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is  not  eafy  to  deliver  his  fenfe  in  other  terms  than  his  own  ; however 
k may  not  be  atnifs  to  give  a fhort  ftate  of  his  arguments. 

The  two  dodtrines  which  he  has  undertaken  thus  to  reconcile,  he 
diftinguifhes  by  the  epithets  of  Harmonic  and  Mufical  j the  former  of 
thefe,  which  he  lays  had  the  Ariftoxeneans  for  its  friends,  taught  that  the 
difference  between  one  mode  and  another,  lay  in  the  tenfion  or  pitch 
of  the  lyftem  ; the  latter,  and  which  Ptolemy  with  great  force  of 
reafoning  contends  for,  teaches  that  this  difference  confided  in  the 
manner  of  dividing  an  odlave,  or,  as  the  ancients  exprefs  it,  in  the 
different  fpeciesof  diapafon:  the  talk  which  this  writer  has  under- 
taken is,  to  fhew  that  between  thefe  two  definitions  of  a mufical  mode 
there  is  a perfedt  agreement  and  coincidence. 

In  order  to  demonflratc  this  he  fhews,  pag.  701,  from  Bacchius, 
pag.  lit,  edit.  Meibom,  that  the  Mixolydian  mode  was  the  mod 
acute,  the  Lydian  graver  by  a hemitonc,  the  Phrygian  graver  than, 
the  Lydian  by  a tone,  the  Dorian  graver  than  the  Phrygian  by  a 
tone,  the  Hypolydian  graver  than  the  Dorian  by  a hemitone,  the 
Hypophrygian  graver  than  the  Hypolydian  by  a tone,  and  the  Hypo- 
dorian  graver  than  the  Hypophrygian  by  a tone*.  He  adds,  1 that  as 
‘ the  Guidonian  fcale  anfwers  to  the  iyftem  of  the  ancients  in  its  na- 
' tural  fituation,  which  was  in  the  Dorian  mode,  and  our  A la  mi  re 

* confequently  anfwers  to  the  pitch  of  the  Dorian  Mcfe,  we  have  a 

* plain  diredtion  for  finding,  the  abfolute  pitch  of  the  Mefes  for  all  the 
*•  feven  in  our  modern  notes,  and  they  will  be  found  to  ftand  thus  : 


Mixolydian  Mefe  in  - 

d 

Lydian  in  - 

c* 

Phrygian  in  — - 

b 

Dorian  in 

a 

Hypolydian  in  - 

g* 

Hypophrygian  in  - 

f * 

Hypodorian  in  - 

e t 

But  to  underdand  this  dodfrine  as  delivered  by  the  ancients,  the 
fame  author  fays  it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine  how  the  Mefes  of 
the  feven  modes  were  flattened  upon  the  lyre;  and  in  order  to  that 


* Sir  F.  S.  on  the  Motley  70 1 • 

t Ibid-  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  edition  of  Ptolemy,  pag.  137,  a (Tigris  c,  r,  and  f natural,  for 
the  pofitions  of  the  Lydian,  Hypolydian,  and  Hypophrygian  Mcfe . but  Sir  Francis  Stiles, 
pfons  mentioned  in  his  dikourfc,  pag.  703,  p'ace,  them  in  c*,  g*,  and  f *. 

to 
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0 to  confider  the  ftrufture  of  the  inftrumentj  this  he  explains  in  the 
following  words : 4 The  lyre,  after  its  lafl  enlargement,  confided  of 
4 fifteen  firings,  which  took  in  thecompafs  of  a difdiapafon  or  double 
4 odtave ; thefe  firings  were  called  by  the  fame  names  as  the  fifteen 
4 founds  of  the  fyftem,  and  when  tuned  for  the  Dorian  mode  corref- 
4 ponded  exadlly  with  them.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 

* the  theory  of  the  fyftem  had  been  originally  drawn  from  the  prac- 
4 tic  of  the  lyre  in  this  mode,  which  was  the  favourite  one  of  the 

* Greeks,  as  the  lyre  was  alfo  their  favourite  inftrument.  In  this 
4 mode  then  the  Mefe  of  the  fyftem  wa6  placed  in  the  Mefe  of  the 
4 lyre,  but  in  every  one  of  the  reft  it  was  applied  to  a different  firing, 
4 and  every  found  in  the  fyftem  tranfpofed  accordingly.  Hence  arofc 
4 the  diftindlion  between  a found  in  Power  and  a found  in  Pofition  j 
4 for  when  the  fyftem  was  tranfpofed  from  the  Dorian  to  any  other 

* mode,  fuppofe  for  inftance  the  Phrygian,  the  Mefe  of  die  lyre, 
4 though  ftill  Mefe  in  pofition,  acquired  in  this  cafe  the  power  of  the 
4 Lychanos  mefon ; and  the  Paramcfe  of  the  lyre,  though  ftill  Para- 
4 mefe  in  pofition,  acquired  the  power  of  the  Mefe.  * In  thefe  tranfpo- 
4 fitions,  one  or  more  of  the  firings  always  required  new  tunings,  to  pre- 
4 ferve  the  relations  of  thefyftemj  but  notwithftanding  this  alteration 
4 of  their  pitch  they  retained  their  old  names  when  fpoken  of,  in  ref- 
4 peft  to  their  pofitions  only ; for  the  name  implied  not  any  particu- 
4 lar  pitch  of  the  firing,  but  only  its  place  upon  the  lyre  in  the  numc- 
4 rical  order,  reckoning  the  Proflambanomenos  for  the  firft 

Thefe  are  the  fentiments  of  the  above-cited  author,  with  refpedl  to 
the  Harmonic  do&rine  : the  Mufical  has  been  already  explained  ; or  if 
any  thing  fhould  be  wanting,  the  fcale  hereinafter  inferted,  fhewing 
the  pofition  of  the  Mefe,  and  the  fucceffion  of  chords  in  each  of  the 
modes  in  a comparative  pofition  with  thofc  in  the  natural  fyftem,  will 
render  it  fufliciently  intelligible. 


CHAP.  II. 


IT  now  remains  to  fhew  the  method  by  which  this  author  propofes 
to  reconcile  the  two  doctrines.  Pie  fays  that  by  the  Harmonic 
dodlrine  we  are  told  the  pitch  of  the  fyftem  for  each  mode  ; and  by 
the  Mufical,  in  what  part  of  the  fyftem  to  take  the  fpecics  of  diapa- 

f0D, 


• Sir  Francis  Stiles  on  die  Modes,  pag.  702. 
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ibn,  and  that  by  combining  the  two  diredlions  we  gain  the  following 
plain  canon  for  finding  any  mode  required  *. 

CANON. 

‘ Firft  pitch  the  lyftem  for  the  mode,  as  diredled  by  the 
* harmonic  dodlrine  j then  feledt  from  it  the  diapafon,  directed 
4 by  the  mufical  j and  we  have  the  charadleriftic  fpecies  of  the 
4 mode  in  its  true  pitch  -j-.' 

To  make  this  more  plainly  appear,,  he  has  annexed  a diagram  of 
the  fpecies  of  diapafon,  which  is  here  alfo  exhibited,  and  which  he 
lays  will  fliew  at  what  pitch  of  the  Guidonian  fcale  each  found  of 
the  diapafon  is  brought  out  by  the  canon  for  each  of  the  feven  modes; 
and  that  as  in  the  conftrudtion  of  this  diagram  the  diredlions  of  the 
canon  have  been  flridtly  purfued,  fo  it  will  appear  that  the  rcfult  of 
it  is  in  all  refpedts  conformable  to  the  principles  of  both  dodlrines. 
4 Thus,’  continues  he,  4 in  the  Dorian,  for  inftancc,  it  will  be  feen 
*■  that  the  Mefe  is  placed  in  A la  mi  re , and  that  the  reft  of  the  founds 
*•  exhibited  in  that  diapafon,  are  placed  at  the  proper  diftances,  forpre- 
4 ferving  the  order  of  the  fyftem  as  required  by  the  harmonic  dodlrine. 

4 It  will  alfo  be  feen  that  the  diapafon  feledled  lies  between  Hypate 
4 mefon  and  Nete  diezeugmenon  that  the  femitones  are  the  firft  in- 
* terval  in  the  grave,  and  third  in  the  acute  j and  that  the  Diazeuc- 
4 tic  tone  is  in  the  fourth  interval,  reckoning  from  the  acute.  All 
4 which  circumftances  were  alfo  required  by  the  mufical  dodlrine  for 
4 this  mode  ; and  in  the  reft  of  the  modes  all  the  circumftances  rc- 
4 quired  by  each  dodlrine  will  in  like  manner  be  found  to  obtain  : 
*•  So  that  no  objedtion  can  well  be  raifed  to  the  principles  on  which 
4 the  diagram  has  been  framed,  by  the  favourers  of  either  dodlrine  fe- 
4 parately : and  the  very  coincidence  of  the  two  dodtrines  therein 
4-  might  furnilh  a probable  argument  in  juftification  of  the  manner  in 
*•  which  I have  combined  them  in  the  canon  J.’ 

Here  follows  the  diagram  of  the  feven  fpecies  of  diapafon  above— 
mentioned. 

* Ibid.  710.  t Ibid.  % Ibid.  711. 
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By  the  help  of  the  above  diagram  it  is  no  very  difficult  matter  to 
afcertain,  beyond  the  poffibijity  of  doubt,  the  fituations  of  the  different 
modes  with  refpeft  to  each  other ; or,  in  other  words,  to  demon- 
ftrate  that  fix  of  them  were  but  fo  many  tranfpofitions  from  the  Do- 
rian, which  occupies  the  middle  fiation  : whether  after  fuch  tranfpo- 
fition  the  intervals  remained  the  fame  or  not,  is  a fubjedl  of  difpute. 

With  regard  to  this  qucftion  it  may  be  obferved,  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  Ptolemy’s  treatife,  nothing  is  to  be  met  with  that  leads 
to  a comparifon  between  the  modes  of  the  ancients  and  the  keys  of 
the  moderns  ; for  it  feems  that  with  the  former  the  charafleriflic  of 
each  mode  was  the  pofition  of  the  diazeu&ic  tone,  and  the  confe- 
quent  arrangement  of  the  tones  and  femitones  correfponding  with  the 
fevcral  fpecies  of  diapafon,  to  which  they  refpedlively  anfwer.  But 
the  keys  of  the  moderns  arc  diftinguifhed  by  the  final  chord,  and 
therefore  unlefs  they  could  be  placed  in  a ftate  of  oppofition  to  each 
other,  it  is  very  difficult  to  demonftrate  that  this  or  that  key  anfwers 
to  this  or  that  of  the  ancient  modes,  or  unlefs  a feveral  tuning  of  the 
lyre  for  each  mode  be  fuppofed,  to  afcertain  the  conftituent  intervals 
of  the  latter.  Sir  Francis  Stiles  feems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  dif- 
ficulty, for  though  in  page  708  of  his  difcourfe,  he  has  given  a dia- 
gram in  which  the  Mixolydian  mode. is  made  to  anfwer  to  the  feries 
from  tj  to  b,  and  the  others  in  fucceffion,  to  the  fuccceding  fpecies, 
he  means  nothing  more  by  this  than  to  compare  them  feverally  with 
a fpecies  of  diapafon  feledted  from  the  middle  of  the  lyre,  without 
regard  to  the  fundamental  chord  or  key-note. 

Neither  does  the  diagram  of  the  feven  fpecies  of  diapafon,  given  by 
him  and  above  inferted,  afford  any  intelligence  of  this  kind ; and 
but  for  a hint  that  he  has  dropped  at  the  clofe  of  his  difcourfe,  that 
the  Hypodorian  anfwers  exactly  to  our  A mi  la,  with  a minor  third, 
and  the  Lydian  to  our  A mi  la,  with  a major  third  *,  we  Ihould  be 

• The  anonymous  author  of  a Letter  to  Mr.  Avifon,  who  by  the  way  was  the  late  reve- 
rend and  learned  Dr.  Joitin,  had  in  that  letter  blamed  Sanation  and  Ccrceau  for  affirming, 
in  their  Obfervations  on  Horace,  that  the  Dorian  mode  aufwered  exactly  to  our  A mi  U 
with  a minor  third,  and  the  Phrygian  to  our  A mi  la  with  a major  third ; from  hence  Sir 
Francis  Stiles  takes  occafion  to  give  the  above  as  his  opinion  of  the  matter.  In  which, 
after  all,  it  feems  that  he  is  miftaken,  and  that  the  author  of  the  Letter  was  in  the  right : 
his  words  are  thefe,  and  they  are  well  worth  noting. 

Voi.  I.  Y ‘Sanadon 
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totally  at  a lofs  with  refpett  to  his  fentiments  touching  the  affinity  + 
between  the  ancient  modes  and  the  modern  keys. 

That  there  was  fome  fuch  affinity  between  the  one  and  the 
other  is  beyond  a doubt  * ; and  we  fee  Dr.  Wallis's  opinion  of  the 
matter  in  the  diagram  above  inferted  from  his  notes  on  the  eleventh 
chapter,  lib.  II.  of  his  author,  containing  a comparative  view  of  the 
keys  with  the  modes.  And  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  not 
that  prcciii  agreement  between  them  which  he  has  Hated,  there  is 
good  ground  to  fuppofe  that,  as  in  the  keys,  the  fucceffion  of  intervals 
is  in  the  order  which  the  fenfc  approves,  fo  the  fucceffion  in  the  modes 
could  not  but  have  been  in  fome  degree  alfo  grateful  to  the  car. 

This  fuppofition  is  founded  on  a paflage  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  fecond  book  of  Ptolemy,  importing  no  lefs  than  that  each  of  the 
modes  required  a peculiar  tuning,  and  thefe  tunings  have  been  feve- 
rally  inveftigated,  and  are  given  by  Sir  Francis  Stiles;  for  what  pur- 
pofe  then  it  may  be  alked,  but  to  render  the  intervals  grateful  to  the 
fenfe,  was  a new  tuning  of  the  lyre  for  every  mode  neceflary  j and 
what  could  that  terminate  in, but  two  conftitutions,  in  the  one  whereof 
the  interval  between  the  fundamental  chord  and  its  third  was  a fe- 
miditone,  and  in  the  other  a ditone  ; and  when  the  lyre  was  fo  tuned, 

* Sanadon  and  Cerceau  in  their  obfervations  on  Horace,  Carm.  v.  9. 

“ Sonante  mixtum  tibiis  carmen  lyra, 

" Hac  Dorium,  illis  barbarum. 

* affirm  that  the  Modus  Dorms  anfwered  exactly  to  our  A mi  la  with  n minor  third,  and 

* the  Modus  Phrygius  to  our  A mi  la  with  a major  third : but  furely  this  is  a mufical 
' error,  and  a dream  from  the  ivory  gate.  Two  modes,  with  the  fame  tonic  note,  the 
‘ one  neither  acuter  nor  graver  than  the  other,  make  no  part  of  the  old  fyftemof  modes.’ 

This  is  very  true ; and  the  reafon  of  Sir  Francis  Stiles  for  aflerting  the  contrary  was  that 
he  had  deceived  himfclf  into  a different  opinion  by  placing  the  acute  (igtis  to  f c and  g in 
the  Lydian,  thereby  giving  to  that  feries  the  appearance  of  the  key  of  A#.  But  upon  his 
own  principles  the  Lydian  anfwcrs  to  our  key  of  C fa  ut  with  the  major  third, 

Tone,  tone,  femitone,  tone,  tone,  tone,  femitone. 

DO  RE  MI  FA  SOI  RS  MI 

T or  though  the  acute  figns  require  that  the  final  chord  be  A,  tbe  fucceffion  of  intervals  is 
that  proper  to  the  diapafon  C c. 

* Scthus  Calvifius  feems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion  in  the  following  paflage,  cited  by 
Butler  in  his  Principles  of  Mufic,  pag.  86.  in  not.  ‘ In  hoc  chorali  cantu,  diligentiffime 

* confideret  huic  Arti  deditus,  qui  fint  ubique  1 Modulationis  progreffiis,  quod  Exordium, 

‘ el  quis  Finis:  ut  cognofcat  ad  quem  modum  referatur.  Inde  enim  tam  primarium 
■ illius  Modi  claufulani,  quam  Sccundnriam,  erucrc,  ct  convenicntibus  locis  annotare,  et 
‘ inferere  potcrit.’  Calvis,  c.  17,  and  Butler  himfdf  adds  that  this  is  the  genera]  fenti- 
ment  of  mulicians.  Notwithflanding  that  Catli as  Khodoginus  out  of  Caffiodorus  diflin* 
guifhes  the  modes  by  their  fcrcral  effects.  Ibid. 

what 
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what  became  of  the  feven  fpecies  of  diapafon  ? The  anfwer  to  this 
latter  demand  is,  that  as  there  feem  to  be  in  nature  but  the  two 
fpecies  abovementioned,  proceeding,  as  will  prefently  be  Ihewn,  from 
A and  C refpedtively,  the  remaining  five  were  rejected,  and  confider- 
cd  as  fubjedts  of  mere  fpeculation. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  refute  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  without 
knowing,  or  even  l'ufpedting,  that  the  tuning  of  the  lyre  was  dif- 
ferent in  each  mode,  contend,  that  there  are  in  nature  feven,  not 
merely  nominal,  but  real  modes,  it  is  but  juft  to  ftate  the  reafons  on 
which  it  is  founded. 

And  firft  it  is  faid  on  the  authority  of  thofe  ancient  writers  who 
define  a mode  to  be  a given  fpecies  of  diapafon,  that  as  there  are  in 
nature  feven  fuch  fpecies,  fo  are  there  feven  modes,  in  each  whereof 
the  fuccefiion  of  tones  and  femitones  muft  be  in  that  order  which 
nature  has  eftablillied,  or  as  they  arife  in  the  fcale,  without  inter- 
poling  any  of  thofe  fignatures  to  denote  remiffion  or  intenfion,  which 
are  ufed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  moderns.  They  fay  farther  that 
none  of  the  fpecies  were  at  any  time  rejected  by  the  ancients  as  unfit 
for  praflice ; and  from  thence  take  occafion  to  lament  the  depravity 
of  the  modern  fyftem,  which  admits  of  no  other  diverfity  of  modes 
or  keys  than  what  arifes  from  the  difference  between  the  major  and 
the  minor  third  ; for,  fay  they,  and  they  fay  truly,  the  modern  fyftem 
admits  in  fail  of  but  two,  namely  A and  C ; the  firft  the  prototype 
of  the  fiat,  as  the  latter  is  of  the  fharp  keys,  all  the  reft  being  re- 
fpediively  refolvable  into  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  *. 

• In  theDUTertationfur  le  Chant  Gregorien  of  Monfieur  Nirers,  Paris  1688,  chap.  xii.  it 
is  Eiid  that  the  eight  ecclefiaftical  tones,  which  all  men  know  have  their  foundation  in  that 
ancient  modes,  arc  reducible  to  four,  and  in  ftri£tnefs  to  two,  as  being  nootberwife  eflcntially 
diflinguifhed  than  by  the  greater  and  Idler  third  j and  the  fame  may  be  inferred  from  a wcll- 
known  difeourfe,  entitled  a Trcatifc  on  Harmony,  containing  the  chief  rules  for  compofing 
in  two,  three,  and  four  parts,  which  though  at  firfl  printed  in  1730  by  one  of  his  difri- 
plcs,  -was  indifputably  the  work  of  Ur.  Pcpufch,  and  was  afterwards  publifhed  by  him  with 
additions,  and  examples  in  notes.  In  this  trail  is  a chapter  on  tranfpofition,  in  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a plate  at  the  end  of  the  work,  containing  a table  of  the  keys,  with 
their  character! flics,  and  a ftavc  of  muGcal  lines,  with  certain  letters  inferibed  thereon, 
which,  for  the  purpofe  of  refolving  any  tranfpofed  or  factitious  key  into  its  natural  tone 
by  the  annihilation  of  the  flat  or  fliarp  fignatures,  he  is  directed  to  cut  off  anil  apply  to  tlie 
abovementioned  table,  by  means  whereof  it  may  be  difeovered  that  all  the  flat  keys  are 
tranfpoGtions  from  that  of  A,  and  all  the  {harp  from  that  of  C.  'Ibis  is  a procefs  fo  merely 
mechanical,  that  no  one  can  be  the  wifer  for  having  performed  it,  and  is  rather  calculated 
to  difguife  than  explain  the  true  method  of  reducing  a tranfpofition  to  its  natural  key. 
But  in  a fmall  tract,  entitled,  Elements  ou  Principcs  dc  Mufique  mis  dans  un  novel 
Otdre,  par  M.  Loulic,  printed  at  Amitcrdam  in  1698,  we  meet  with  a notable  rule  or 
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But  what,  if  after  all,  the  ear  will  not  recognize  any  other  fucceffion 
of  intervals  than  is  found  in  the  conftitution  of  the  keys  A and  C ? 


canon  for  this  purpofc,  which  folly  anfwcrs  the  defigo  of  its  invention.  This  author  pre- 
mifes  that  the  diefes,  or  what  we  Ihould  call  the  lharps,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
mufical  (tavc,  arife  by  fifths,  beginning  from  F,  that  is  to  fay,  CODA  E,  and  that  the 
B mols  or  flats  arife  by  fourths,  beginning  from  B in  this  order,  K A D G C.  The  rule 
or  canon  which  he  deduces  from  hence  is  this  : In  keys  which  are  determined  by  fharp 
fignatures.  call  the  lift  fharp  si  •,  or  as  any  but  a Frenchman  would  fay  Ml,  and  place  or 
fuppofe  fuch  a cliff  at  the  head  of  the  ftavc  as  in  a regular  courfe  of  folmifation,  will  make 
it  fo.  To  give  an  inftance  of  the  key  of  E with  the  major  third. 


Here  the  attentive  perufer  will  obferve  that  the  interval  between  the  third  and  fourth, 
and  alfo  between  the  feventh  and  eighth  notes,  is  a femitone  ; and  that  to  make  the  laft  fharp 
D,  mi,  the  tenor  cliff  muft  be  placed  on  the  firft  line  of  the  ftavc,  and  when  this  is  done 
as  here  it  is. 


DO  RE  MI  FA  SOL  RE  MI  FA 


the  progreffion  of  tones  and  fcmitoncs  will  be  cxafl'y  in  the  fame  order  as  in  the  key  of  C, 
from  which  this  of  E is  therefore  faid  to  be  a tranfpofition. 

The  canon  farther  directs  in  the  keys  with  the  flat  fignatures,  to  call  the  laft  of  the  flats 
FA,  and  to  place  or  fuppofe  a cliff  accordingly;  and  to  (hew  the  cffefft  of  the  rule  in  an 
inftance  of  that  kind,  the  following  example  is  given  of  the  key  of  F with  the  minor 
third.  • 


Here  the  intervals  between  the  fecond  and  third,  and  alfo  between  the  fifth  and  Cxtb 


notes,  arc  fcmitoncs  : and  to  make  the  laft  flat,  which  is  A,  fa,  it  is  neceffary  to  place  the 
bafs  cliff  on  the  foqrth  line  of  the  ftavc,  which  annihilates  the  flat  fignatures,  and  demon- 
ftrates  that  the  abovb  key  of  F is  a tranfpofition  from  that  of  A with  the  minor  third. 


RE  MI  FA  RE  MI  FA  SOL  LA 


Another  rule  for  the  above  purpofc,  and  which  indeed  Dr.  Pepufch  would  communicate 
10  his  favourite  difciplcs,  is,  in  the  cafe  of  keys  with  the  fharp  fignatures,  to  call  the  laft 
fharp  B,  and  count  the  lines  and  fpaccs  upwards  or  downwards  till  the  ftation  of  a cliff  is 
found  i and  the  placing  that  cliff  accordingly  annihilates  the  lharps,  and  befpeaks  the  natu- 
ral key.  In  keys  with  the  flat  fignatures  tlic  rule  directs  to  call  the  laft  flat  F,  and  count 
as  before. 

But  amongft  the  keys  with  flat  fignatures  a diverfity  is  to  be  noted,  that  is  to  fay,  be- 
tween thofe  with  a major  and  thofe  with  a minor  third;  for  in  the  former  the  procefs  muft 
be  repeated,  as  in  this  of  A b with  the  major  third. 


In 
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The  confequence  then  feenis  to  be  that  there  are  in  nature  no  other. 
Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  fenfe  of  hearing  is  averfe  to  thofe  modula- 
tions that  have  no  relation  to  any  fundamental  chord,  and  that  it 
experts,  nay  longs  for  fome  one  found  that  (hall  at  dated  periods  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  progrcfiion,  there  is  an  end  of  the  queftion. 
In  fliort,  a fingle  experiment  of  the  effedt  of  the  Mixolydian  mode, 
which  anfwers  to  the  feries  from  fcl  to  b,  in  its  natural  order,  and 
gives  to  the  diapente  a femitone  lefs  than  its  true  content,  will  offend 
the  ear,  and  convince  any  impartial  enquirer  that  the  exigence  of 
feven  modes  is,  in  the  fenfe  contended  for,  nominal  and  not  real  *. 

In  this  in  fiance  the  rule  direfb  to  call  the  laft  flat,  which  is  the  key-note,  F ; and  to 

count  on  to  the  place  of  a cliff" ; in  doing  this  the  cliff  j^J  will  fall  on  the  firft  line,  and 

make  the  key-note  F ; by  which  it  (houlJ  feem  that  the  key  of  A b with  the  major  third 
is  a tranfpofition  from  F alfo  with  a major  thiid. 


7 — h~~ 

/t-  ' 1 

n — 
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vl  e -Q-H 
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-C  1J"  1 

But  as  there  is  in  the  key  of  F a flat  on  b,  it  is  neceffary  to  repeat  the  proccfs,  and  fee 
what  key  this  of  F is  a tranfpofition  from  ; and  this  by  the  above  rule  is  to  be  done  by  call- 
ing the  flat  b F,  and  proceeding  as  before  direfled  : 


and  this  key  of  F will  appear  to  be  a tranfpofition  from  that  of  C,  and  by  confequence  that 
of  A h,  from  which  that  of  F is  tranfpofc.i,  mud  be  a tranfpofition  from  the  key  of  C alfo. 

* Vide  ante,  pag.  162,  and  Dr.  Wallis  afferts  that  there  are  pnflages  in  Ptolemy  which 
plainly  indicate  that  the  ancients  had  a feveral  tuning  for  every  mode,  which  could  not 
have  been  neceffary  had  they  followed  the  above  order.  Farther,  to  this  purpofe  Malcolm 
expreffes  himfelf  in  the  following  remarkable  paffages.  • If  every  fong  kept  in  one  mode, 

* there  was  need  for  no  more  than  one  diatonic  feries ; and  by  occaflonal  changing  the 
‘ tune  of  certain  chords  thefe  tranfpofitions  of  every  mode  to  every  chord  may  be  eafily 
*•  performed ; and  I have  fpoken  already  of  the  way  to  find  what  chords  are  to  be  altered. 

* in  their  tuning  to  effeft  this,  by  the  various  fignatures  of  di  and  b : Hut  if  we  fuppofe  that 

* in  the  cotirfe  of  any  fong  a new  fpecics  is  brought  in,  this  can  only  be  effeded  by  having 

* more  chords  than  in  the  fixt  fyflern,  fo  as  from  any  chord  of  that,  any  order  or  Ipccies  of- 

* ofbve  may  be  found.  Ou  Mufic,  pag.  536. 

* If  this  be  the  true  nature  and  ufe  of  the  tones,  I fhall  only  obferve  here,  that  accord- 
‘ ing  to  the  notions  we  have  at  prefent  of  the  piinciples  and  rules  of  melody,  mod  of  thefe 
1 modes  arc  imperfeft  and  incapable  of  good  melody,  becaufe  they  want  fome  of  thofe  wc 
‘ reckon  theefl'ential  and  natural  notes  of  a true  mode  or  key,  of  which  we  reckon  only  tw  o 
•*  fpecies,  viz  that  from  C and  A,  or  the  Parhypatc  hypaton  and  Proflambanomenos  of 
•*  the  ancient  fixt  fyflera.  Ibid, 

* Again 
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But  notwith  (landing  the  uniformity  of  keys  in  the  modern  fyftem, 
there  is  a diverfity  among  them  worth  noting,  arifing  from  that  furd 
quantity  in  the  diapafon  fyflem,  which  it  has  been  the  labour  of 
ages  to  attemper  and  diftribute  among  the  fcveral  intervals  that  corn- 
pole  it,  fo  as  not  to  be  difcoverable  j the  confequenceof  which  tem- 
perament is  fuch  a diverfity  in  the  fcveral  keys,  as  gives  to  each  a 
i'everal  effect ; fo  that  upon  the  whole  it  feems  that  the  modern 
conftitution  of  the  modes  or  keys  is  liable  to  no  obje&ion,  fave  the 
want  of  fuch  a divilion  of  the  intervals  as  feems  to  be  inconfiflent 
with  the  principles  of  harmonics,  and  the  eftablifhed  order  of  nature. 

The  fcveral  effedts  of  the  modern  keys  are  difcoverable  in  the  ten- 
dency which  each  has  to  excite  a peculiar  temper  or  difpofition  of 
mind  ; for,  not  to  mention  that  foothing  kind  of  melancholy  which 
is  fcltonthc  hearing  mufic  in  keys  with  the  minor  third,  and  the  gaiety 
and  hilarity  excited  by  that  in  keys  with  the  greater  third*,  each  key 
in  the  two  feveral  fpecies  is  poflefled  of  this  power  in  a different  de- 
gree, and  a perfon  endowed  with  a fine  car  will  be  varioufly  affe&ed 
by  the  keys  A and  F,  each  with  the  leffer,  as  alfo  by  thofe  of  C and 
E with  the  greater  third. 

Effe&s  like  thefe,  but  to  a degree  of  extravagance  that  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  credibility,  are  afcribed  to  the  modes  of  the  ancients : that 
the  Dorian  was  grave  and  folemn,  and  the  Lydian  mild  and  foothing  -f-, 

* Again,  if  the  cflential  difference  of  the  modes  con fi Its  only  in  the  gravity  or  acute- 

* nefs  of  the  whole  oftave,  then  we  mud  fuppofe  there  is  one  fpecies  or  concinnous  divi- 

* Con  of  the  o£tave,  which  being  applied  to  all  the  chords  of  the  fyilem,  makes  them 

* true  fundamentals  for  a certain  feries  of  fuccelTire  notes.  Thefe  applications  may  be 
‘ made  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  by  changing  the  tune  of  certain  chords  in  fome 
‘ cafes,  but  more  univerfally  by  adding  new  chords  to  the  fyflem,  as  the  artificial  or 
1 fharp  and  flat  notes  of  the  modem  feale.  But  in  this  cafe,  again,  where  we  fuppofe 
‘ they  admitted  only  one  concinnous  fpecies,  we  mufl  fuppofe  it  to  he  correfponding  to 

* the  oftave  a,  of  what  we  call  the  natural  feale  ; becaufe  they  all  date  the  order  of  the 
‘ fydema  inimutatum  in  the  diagram,  foasit  anfwcrsto  that  oftave.’  Ibid.  537. 

* Dr.  Jortin  has  difeovered  a new  charaQeridic  for  thefe  two  fpecies  of  keys  , he  call* 
one  the  male,  the  other  the  female:  the  thought  is  ingenious,  and  is  thus  expreffed 
by  him  in  a letter  publifhed  at  the  end  of  the  later  editions  of  Avifon’s  Remarks  on  Mu- 
fical  Fxpreflion  ’ By  making  ufe  of  the  major  and  minor  third  we  have  two  real  and 

* diftiittt  tones,  a major  and  a minor,  which  may  be  faid  to  divide  mufic,  as  nature  feems 

* to  have  intended,  into  male  and  female.  The  firft  hath  drength,  the  fecood  hath  foft- 
‘ nefs  : and  fweetnef*  belongs  to  them  both.’ 

f Milton  adopts  thefe  charaAeriftica  of  the  Dorian  and  Lydian  modes: 

Anon  they  move 

In  pcrfefl  phalanx  to  the  Dotian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  foft  recorders j fuch  as  rais’d 
To  height  of  nobleft  temper  heroes  old 

Arming  to  battle.  Paradise  Lost,  B.  I.  line  549. 

And 
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may  be  believed,  but  who  can  credit  the  relation,  though  of  Cicero 
himfelf,  and  after  him  of  Boetius  *,  that  by  an  air  in  the  Phrygian 
mode  played  on  a folitary  pipe  (one  of  the  ancient  tibia:)  a drunken 
young  man,  of  Tauromenium,  was  excited  to  burn  down  the  houfe 
wherein  a harlot  had  been  fliut  up  by  his  rival,  and  that  Pythagoras 
brought  him  to  his  reafon,  by  directing  the  tibiceniA  to  play  a fpon- 
deus  in  a different  mode  ? Or  that  not  the  fumes  of  wine  or  a dif- 
turbed  imagination,  rather  than  the  flute  of  Timotheus,  played  on  in 
the  Phrygian  mode,  provoked  Alexander  to  fet  fire  to  Perfepolis. 

CHAP.  III. 

HAVING  thus  collected  into  one  point  of  view  the  fentiments 
of  the  ableft  writers  on  thofe  two  moll  important  defiderata  in 
the  ancient  mufic,  the  genera  and  the  modes,  in  order  to  trace  the 
fucccffive  improvements  of  the  fcience,  it  is  neceflary  to  recur  to  thofe 
only  genuine  fources  of  intelligence,  the  writings  of  the  Greek  har- 
monicians.  And  here  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  ingenuity  and  in- 
duflry  of  thofe  learned  men,  their  remote  fucceffors,  who  from  ancient 
manufcripts,  difperfed  throughout  the  world,  have  been  able  to  fet- 
tle the  text  of  their  fcveral  works ; and  who  with  a great  degree  of 
accuracy  have  given  them  to  the  public,  together  with  Latin  ver- 
fions,  illuflrated  with  their  own  learned  annotations. 

Thofe  whom  we  are  molt  obliged  to  in  this  refpetft  are,  Marcus 
Meibomius,  a German  5 and  our  countryman  Dr.  John  Wallis  : the 
former  of  thefe  has  given  to  the  world  feven  of  the  ancient  Greek 
writers,  namely,  Arifloxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Gau- 
dentius,  Bacchius  Senioris,  and  Ariflides  Quintilianus  ; as  alfo  a Dif- 
courfe  on  Mufic,  which  makes  the  ninth  book  of  Martianus  Capclla's 
Latin  work,  entitled  De  Nuptiis  Philologisc  et  Mercurii ; and  the 

And  ever  again!!  eating  caret 

Lap  me  in  foil  Lydian  airs.  L’ Allegro. 

And  Dryden  deferibes  the  Lydian  by  its  effects,  in  thefe  words : 

Softly  fweet  in  l.ydian  meafures 

Soon  he  footh'd  his  foul  to  plcafurey.  Alexander's  Feast. 

From  which  paflage  it  is  to  be  fufpetted  that  the  poet  thought  with  Cornelius  Agrippa 
and  fome  others,  that  the  epithet  Lydian  referred  to  the  meafurc,  whereas  it  clearly  relate* 
to  the  harmony.  But  Dryden  knew  little  about  mufic. 

* De  Mufica,  lib.  1.  cap.  i. 

latter 
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latter  a complete  tranflation  of  the  harmonics  of  Ptolemy,  with  notes, 
and  a mod  valuable  appendix  j as  alfo  tranflations  of  Porphyry  and 
Manuel  Bryennius  in  like  manner. 

Concerning  thefe  writers,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Greeks  are 
by  far  of  the  greateft  authority;  and  that  their  divifion  of  mufic  into 
feveral  branches,  as  being  more  fcientific  than  that  of  the  Latin 
writers,  is  intitlcd  to  the  preference.  The  moft  ample  of  thefe  is 
the  divifion  of  Ariftides  Quintilianus,  which  is  thus  analyzed  by  his 
editor  Mcibomius,  in  his  notes  on  that  author,  pag.  207. 


Mufica:( 


alia  eft  pars 
Theoretica : 
cujus  rurfus  partes  dux, 


alia 

Praftica : 

cujus  item  partes  dux, 


Phyfica : 
cjux  dividitur  in 

Artificialis : 
quae  dividitur  in 

Ufualis  : 

cujus  partc3 

Enarrativi : 

cujus  partes 


i 

t 

1 

i 


Arithmeticum. 
Phyficam,  generi 
cognominem. 

Harmonicam. 

Rythmicam. 

Metricam. 

Melopceia. 

Rhythmopceia. 

Poefis. 

Organica. 

Odica. 

Hypocritica. 


Neverthelefs,  the  mod  general  is  that  threefold  divifion  of  mufic 
into  Harmonica,  Rhythmica,  and  Metrica;  the  two  latter  of  which,  as 
they  relate  chiefly  to  poetry,  are  but  fuperficially  treated  of  by  the 
harmonic  writers.  Upon  this  divifion  of  mufic  it  is  obfervable  that 
the  more  ancient  writers  were  very  careful  in  the  titles  of  their  feveral 
treatifes : fuch  of  them  as  confined  their  difeourfes  to  the  elementary 
part  of  the  fcience,  as  namely,  Ariftoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus, 
Gaudentius,  Ptolemy,  and  Bryennius,  call  the  feveral  treatifes  writ- 
ten by  them  Harmonica ; whereas  Ariftides,  Bacchius,  and  Martia- 
nus  Capella  entitle  theirs  Mufica;  as  does  Boetius,  although  he  was 
a ftridt  Pythagorean.  Porphyry  indeed,  who  profefles  nothing  more 
than  to  be  a commentator  on  the  harmonics  of  Ptolemy,  inftitutes 
another  mode  of  divifion,  and,  without  diftinguilhing  the  fpeculative 
part  of  the  fcience  from  the  pradlical,  divides  it  into  fix  general  heads, 
namely.  Harmonica,  Rythmica,  Metrica,  Organica,  Poetica,  and  Hy- 

7 pocritica  j 
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pocritica  j Rythmic*  he  applies  to  dancing,  Metrics  to  the  enun- 
ciative,  and  Poetica  to  verfes  *.  The  branch  of  the  fcience, 
which  has  been  moft  largely  treated  of  by  the  ancients,  is  the 
Harmonica,  as  will  appear  by  the  extra&s  hereinafter  given  from 
their  works. 

From  the  relation  herein  before  given  of  the  invention  of,  and  fuc- 
ceflive  improvements  made  in,  mufic,  a very  accurate  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  ancient  fyftem,  which,  together  with 
the  ratios  of  the  confonances,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  genera  and  the 
modes,  conftituted  the  whole  of  the  harmonical  fcience  as  it  flood 
about  the  year  of  the  world  3500.  After  which  Ariftoxenus,  Euclid, 
Nicomachus,  and  other  Greek  writers  made  it  a fubjedt  of  philofophi- 
cal  enquiry,  and  compofed  thofe  treatifes  on  harmonics  which  are  fe- 
verally  aferibedto  them,  and  of  which,  as  alfoof  their  refpedlive  au- 
thors, a full  account  will  hereafter  be  given.  What  was  the  Hate  of  the 
fcience  previous  to  the  era  abovementioned,  can  only  be  learned  from 
thofe  particulars  relating  to  mufic,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
fcveral  accounts  extant  of  the  life  and  dodtrines  of  Pythagoras,  who, 
for  any  thing  that  can  now  be  colledled  to  the  contrary,  feems  ind if— 
putably  intitled  to  the  appellation  of  the  Father  of  Mufic. 

Pythagoras,  according  to  the  teflimony  of  the  generality  of  wri- 
ters, was  born  about  the  third  year  of  the  fifty-third  Olympiad,  which 
anfwcrs  to  the  year  of  the  world  3384,  and  to  about  560  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour j and  although  he  was  of  that  clafs  of  phi- 
lofophers  called  the  Italic  fedt,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a native 
of  Samos,  and  in  confequence  of  this  opinion  is  ufually  filled  the 
Samian  fage  or  philofopher.  His  father,  named  Mnefarchus,  is  re- 


• Malcolm  has  taken  nodcc  of  this  division,  but  prefers  to  it  that  of  Quintilian,  upon 
whofe  analyfis  he  has  given  the  following  concife  and  perfpicuous  commentary,  ‘ Arif- 
‘ tides  conudcrs  mufic  in  the  larged  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  divides  it  into  contemplative 
‘ and  allivt.  The  fird  he  fays  is  either  natural  or  artificio I ; the  natural  is  arithmetical, 

* been ufe  it  canftdcrs  the  proportion  of  numbers ; or  phyfuai , which  difputes  of  every 
1 thing  in  nature ; the  artificial  is  divided  into  harmsnica,  yythmica  (comprehending  the 

* dumb  motions)  and  metrita : the  r.fltvc,  which  is  the  application  of  the  artificial,  is 
‘ cither  euuncintive  (as  in  oratory)  organical,  (or  inftrumental  performance)  mlical (for  voice 

* and  tinging  of  poems)  hyptc'itual  (in  the  motions  of  the  pantomimes).  To  wlvat  pur- 
‘ pofe  fome  add  hydraulrral  1 do  not  underdand,  for  this  is  but  a fpecies  of  the  organical, 

‘ in  which  water  is  fomeway  ufed,  for  producing  or  modifying  the  found.  The  mufical  ’ 
‘ faculties,  as  they  call  thetp,  are  Mchpaeia,  which  giyes  rules  for  the  tones  of  the  voice 

* or  indrument ; Rytkmap/ria,  for  motions,  ami  Perfit  for  making  of  verfe.’  Treatife  of 

Mufic,  Edinb.)i72l,  pag.  45J.  • 

Von  I.  Z ported 
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ported  to  have  been  a merchant,  or,  as  fome  fay,  an  engraver  of 
rings.  Of  his  travels  into  various  parts  of  the  world  for  the  acquir- 
ing of  knowledge ; of  the  wonders  related  of  him,  or  of  his  dodrines 
in  general,  it  is  ncedlefs  to  give  an  account  in  this  place.  It  feeras  to 
be  agreed  that  he  left  not  any  thing  behind  him  of  his  writing,  .and 
all  that  is  to  be  known  of  his  dodrines  i$  grounded  on  the  teftimony 
of  his  difciples,  who  were  very  many,  and  were  drawn  to  hear  him 
from  the  moftdiftant  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Of  thefe  Nicoraa- 
chus  was  one,  who  becaufe  he  himfelf  has  written  on  the  fcience  of 
harmonics,  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  underftand  the  dodrines  of  his 
mailer  j from  him  therefore,  as  alfo  from  others,  as  namely,  Ptole- 
my, Macrobius,  and  Porphyry,  who,  though  they  lived  many  years 
after  Pythagoras,  were  of  his  fed,  we  may  with  lome  degree  of  con- 
fidence determine  as  to  the  tenets  of  his  fchool.  A fummary  of 
thefe  is  given  by  his  learned  biographer  Stanley,  in  the  paflages  here 
cited  ; and  firft  as  to  thofe  refpeding  mufic  in  general,  he  gives  them 
in  thefe  words. 

* The  Pythagoreans  define  mufic  an  apt  compofition  of  contraries, 

* and  an  union  of  many,  and  confcnt  of  differents ; for  it  not  only 

* co-ordinates  rythms  and  modulation,  but  all  manner  of  fyltems. 

* Its  end  is  to  unite  and  aptly  conjoin.  God  is  the  reconciler  of 

* things  difeordant,  and  this  is  his  cfeicfeft  work,  according  to  mufic 

* and  medicine,  to  reconcile  enmities.  In  mufic,  fay  they,  confifts 

* the  agreement  of  all  things,  and  ariftocracy  of  the  univerfe.  For 
‘ what  is  harmony  in  the  world,  in  a city  is  good  government ; in. 

* a family,  temperance.’ 

* Of  many  feds,  faith  Ptolemy,  that  were  converfant  about  har- 

* mony,  the  moft  eminent  were  two,  the  Pythagoric  and  Ariftoxc- 
4 nian  : Pythagoras  dijudicated  it  by  reafon,  Ariftoxenus  by  fenfe. 

* The  Pythagoreans,  not  crediting  the  relation  of  hearing,  in  all 
' thofe  things  wherein  it  is  requifite,  adapted  reafons  to  the  dif- 

* ferences  of  founds,  contrary  to  thofe  which  are  perceived  by  the 
4 fenfes  -t  fo  that  by  this  criterion  (reafon)  they  gave  occafion  of  ca- 
4 lumny  to  fuch  as  were  of  a different  opinion. 

4 Hence  the  Pythagoreans  named  that  which  we  now  call  harmo- 
4 nic  Canonic,  not  from  the  canon  or  inftrument,  as  fome  imagine, 

4 but  from  reditudej  fince  reafon  finds  out  that  which  is  right  by 
4 ufing  harmonical  canons  or  rules  even  of  all  forts  of  inftru- 

4 meats 
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4 ments  framed  by  harmonical  rules,  pipes,  flutes,  and  the  like; 

4 They  call  the  exercife  Canonic,  which  although  it  be  not  canonic,  t 
4 yet  is  fo  termed,  becaufe  it  is  made  according  to  the  reafons  and 

* theorems  of  canonic  ; the  inflrument  therefore  feems  to  be  rather 

* denominated  from  its  canonic  affedlion.  A canonic  in  general  is 

* an  harmonic  who  is  converfaht  by  ratiocination  about  that  which 
4 confifls  of  harmony.  Muficians  and  harmonics  differ ; muficians 
4 arc  thofe  harmonics  who  begin  from  fenfe,  but  canonics  are  Pytha- 

* goreans,  who  are  alfo  called  harmonics  •,  both  forts  are  termed  by  a 
4 general  name  muficians.’* 

As  touching  the  human  voice,  the  fame  author  delivers  the  follow- 
ing as  the  Pythagorean  tenets. 

4 They  who  were  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool  faid  that  there  are  (as  of 
4 one  genus)  two  fpecies.  One  they  properly  named  Continuous,  and 
4 the  other  Diaflematic  (intermiflivc)  framing  appellations  from  the 

* accidents  pertaining  to  each.  The  Diaflematic  they  conceived  to 

* be  that  which  is  fung  and  rcfls  upon  every  note,  and  manifcfl  the 
‘ mutation  which  is  in  all  its  parts,  which  is  inconfufed  and  divided, 

* and  disjoined  by  the  magnitudes,  which  arc  in  the  feveral  founds  as 

* coacerved,  but  not  commixt,  the  parts  of  the  voice  being  applied 

* mutually  to  one  another,  which  may  eafily  be  feparated  and  diflin- 
‘ guifhed,  and  are  not  deflroycd  together ; fuch  is  the  mufical  kind  of 

* voice,  which  to  the  knowing  manifefls  all  founds  of  what  magni- 
4 tude  every  one  participates  : For  if  a man  ufe  it  not  after  this 
4 manner,  he  is  not  faid  to  fing  but  to  fpeak.-f- 

4 Human  voice  having  in  this  manner  two  parts,  they  conceived 
4 that  there  are  two  places,  which  each  in  pafiing  pofleficth.  The 
4 place  of  continuous  voice,  which  is  by  nature  infinite  in  magnitude, 

4 recciveth  its  proper  term  from  that  wherewith  the  fpeaker  began 
4 until  he  ends,  that  is  the  place  from  the  beginning  of  his  fpeech  to 
4 his  conclufive  filence.  So  that  the  variety  thereof  is  in  our  power, 

4 but  the  place  of  diaflematic  voice  is  not  in  our  power,  but  natural} 

4 and  this  likevvife  is  bound  by  different  effects.  The  beginning  is 
4 that  which  is  firfl  heard,  the  end  that  which  is  lad  pronounced  ; 

4 for  from  thence  we  begin  to  perceive  the  magnitudes  of  founds,  and 
4 their  mutual  commutations,  from  whence  firfl  our  hearing  feems 

* Hid.  of  I’liilof.  by  Thomas  Stanley,  Efq.  folio  edit.  1701,  pag.  385. 
t Ibid. 
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* to  operate^  whereas  it  i&  poffible  there  may  be  foitic  thtire  obfcarc 

* founds  perfedled  in  nature  whkh  we  cannot  perdeive  or  hear : as 
' for  inftance,  in  things  weighed  there  are  fome  bodies  Whidh  fttem 
« to  have  no  weight,  as  draws,  bran,  2nd  the  like  ; but  when  as  by 

* appofition  of  fuch  bodies  fome  beginning  of  pondcrofity  appears, 
‘ then  we  fay  they  firft  come  within  the  compafs  of  ftatic.  So  when 

* a low  found  increafeth  by  degrees,  that  which  firft  of  all  may  be 

* perceived  by  the  ear,  we  make  the  beginning  Of  the  place  whith 

* mufical  voice  requireth.’  * 

Thefe  were  the  fentiments  of  the  Pythagoreans,  with  refpedt  to 
imific  in  general,  and  of  voice  in  partidular.  Farther,  they  maintain- 
ed an  opinion  which  numbers,  efpecially  the  poets,  have  adopted, 
and  which  feems  to  prevail  even  at  this  day,  namely,  that  mufic,  and 
that  of  a kind  far  furpaffmg  mortal  conception,  is  produced  by  the 
motion  of  the  fpheres  in  their  fevcral  orbits.  The  fum  of  this  doc- 
trine is  comprized  in  the  following  account  collected  by  Stanley  from 
Nicomacbus,  Macrobius,  Pliny,  dn'd  Porphyry. 

‘ The  names  of  founds  in  all  probability  were  derived  from  the 

* feven  ftars,  which  move  circularly  in  the  heavens  arid  cbmpafs  the 

* earth.  The  aircumagitation  of  thefe  bodies  Triuft  of  rteceffity 

* caufc  a found ; for  air  being  ftruck,  from  the  intervention  of  the 

* blow  fends  forth  a noife.  Nature  herfclf  conftraining  that  the  vio- 

* lent  collision  of  two  bodies  fhould  end  in  found." 

* Now,  fay  the  Pythagoreans,  all  bodies  which  are  carried  round 

* with  noife,  one  yielding  and  gently  receding  to  the  other,  mb  ft  ne- 

* ccflarily  caule  founds  different  from  each  other,  in' the  magnitude  and 

* fwiftnefs  of  voice  and  in  place,  which  (according  to  the  reafon  o( 

* their  proper  founds,  or  their  fwiftnefs,  or  the  orbs  of  repreflions, 

* in  which  the  impetuous  tranfportation  of  each  is  performed)  arc 
‘ either  more  fluctuating,  or,  on  the  contrary,  more  reluftant.  But 
‘ thefe  three  differences  of  magnitude,  celerity,  and  local  diftance, 

* are  manifeftly  exiftent  in  the  planets,  which  are  conftantly  with 

* found  circumagitated  through  the  setherial  diffufion  ; whence  every 

* one  is  called  as  void  of  <rra<nj,  ftation,  and  tluStur,  always  in 

* courfe,  whence  God  and  ffsther  are  called  8wf  and 

‘ Moreover  the  found  which  is  made  by  ftriking  the  air,  induceth 
< into  the  car  fomething  fweet  and  muficah  or  harlh  and  difeordant : 


* Ibid. 


t Ibid.  386. 
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* for  if  a certain  obfervsition  of  numbers  moderate  the  blow,  it  effedts 

* a harmony  confonant  to  itfelf  j but  if  it  be  temerarious,  not  go- 

* vefned  by  meafnres,  there  proceeds  a troubled  unpleafant  noife, 

* which  offends  the  ear.  Now  in  heaven  nothing  is  produced  ca- 

* fually,  nothing  temerarious  j but  all  things  there  proceed  according 

* to  divihe  rules  and  fettfed  proportions : whence  irrefragably  is  in- 

* ferred,  that  the  founds  which  proceed  from  the  converfion  of  the  ce- 

* leftial  fpheres  are  mufical.  For  found  neceffarily  proceeds  from 

* motion,  and  the  proportion  which  is  in  all  divine  things  caufeth  the 

* harmony  of  this  (bund.  This  Pythagoras,  firft  of  all  the  Greeks, 

* conceived  in  his  mind ; and  underftood  that  the  fpheres  founded 

* fomething  concordant,  becaufcof  the  neccffity  of  proportion,  which 

* never  forfakes  celeflial  beings.’* 

* From  the  motion  of  Saturn,  which  is  the  higheft  and  fartheft 

* from  us,  the  graved  found  in  the  diapafon  concord  is  called  Hypate, 

« becaufe  Sita-rov  fignifieth  higheft;  but  from  the  lunary,  which 

* is  the  loWeft,  and  neareft  the  earth,  Neate ; for  vtutov  fignifieth 

* loweft.  From  thofe  which  are  next  thefe,  viz.  from  the  motion  of 

* Jupiter  who  is  under  Saturn,  Parypate;  and  of  Venus,  who  is 

* above  the  moon,  Paraneate.  Again,  from  the  middle,  which  is 

* the  fun’s  motion,  the  fourth  from  each  part  Mefe,  which  is  diftant 

* by  a diateffaron,  in  the  heptachord  from  both  extremes,  according 

* to  the  ancient  Way  ; as  the  fun  is  the  fourth  from  each  extreme  of 

* the  feven  planets,  being  in  the  midft.  Again,  from  thofe  which 

* are  neareft  the  fun  on  each  fide  from  Mars,  who  is  placed  betwixt 

* Jupiter  and  the  fun,  Hypermefe,  which  is  likewife  termed  Licha- 
‘ nus ; and  from  Mercury,  who  is  placed  betwixt  Venus  and  the  fun, 

* Paramcfe.’-f- 

4 Pythagoras,  by  mufical  proportion,  calleth  that  a tone,  by  how 
‘ much  the  moon  is  diftant  from  the  earth  : from  the  moon  to  Mer- 

* cury  the  half  of  that  fpace,  and  from  Mercury  to  Venus  almoft  as 

* much  ; from  Venus  to  the  fun,  fefquiple ; from  the  fun  to  Mars,  a / 

* tone,  that  is  as  far  as  the  moon  is  from  the  earth : from  Mars  to 

* Jupiter,  half,  and  from  Jupiter  to  Saturn,  half,  and  thence  to  the 
*■  zodiac  fefquiple.  Thus  tiiere  ate  made  feven  tones,  which  they 

* call  a diapafon  harmony,  that  is  an  univerfal  concent,  in  which 

• Ibid.  f Ibid. 

7 * Saturni 
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* Saturn  moves  in  the  Doric  mood,  Jupiter  in  the  Phrygian,  and  in 
4 the  reft  the  like.’* 

4 Thofe  founds  which  the  feven  planets,  and  the  fphere  of  fixed  ftars, 
4 and  that  which  is  above  us,  termed  by  them  Antichton,  make, 
4 Pythagoras  affirmed  to  be  the  nine  Mufes  j but  the  compofition 
4 and  fymphony,  and  as  it  were  connexion  of  them  all,  whereof,  as 
4 being  eternal  and  unbegotten,  each  is  a part  and  portion,  he 
4 named  Mnemofyne.’-j- 

That  the  above  notion  of  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres  was  firft  enter- 
tained by  Pythagoras  feems  to  be  agreed  by  moft  writers.  The  re- 
ception it  has  met  with  has  been  different,  according  as  the  temper  of 
the  times,  or  the  different  opinions  of  men  have  contributed  to  favour 
or  explode  it.  Cicero  mentions  it  in  fuch  a way  as  thews  him  in- 
clined to  adopt  it,  as  docs  alfo  Boetius,  lib.  I.  cap.  ii.  Macrobius, 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  lib.  II.  cap.  iii.  fpcaks 
of  it  as  a divine  and  heavenly  notion.  Valcfius,  on  the  contrary, 
treats  it  as  an  ill-grounded  conceit.  Sacr.  Philofoph.  cap.  xxvi.  &c. 
pag.  446.  edit.  1588.  Notwithftanding  which  it  has  ever  been  fa- 
voured bj  the  poets : Milton,  who  was  a great  admirer  of  mufic, 
while  at  college  compofed  and  red  in  the  public  fchooi,  a fmall  trad! 
De  Sphxrarum  Concentu,  which  with  a tranfiation  thereof  is  pub- 
liihed  in  Peck’s  Memoirs  of  him.  Mr.  Fenton,  in  his  notes  on  Waller, 
fuggefts  that  Pythagoras  might  poflibly  have  grounded  his  opinion  of 
the  mufic  of  the  fpheres  upon  a paffage  in  the  book  of  Job,  the 
reafons  for  this  conjecture  are  very  ingenious,  and  will  be  beft  given 
in  his  own  words,  which  are  thefe : 

4 Pythagoras  was  the  firft  that  advanced  this  do&rinc  of  the  mufic 
4 of  the  fpheres,  which  he  probably  grounded  on  that  text  in  Job, 
4 underftood  literally,  41  When  the  morning  ftars  fang  together,” 
4 &c.  chap.  xxix.  ver.  7.  For  fince  he  ftudied  twelve  years  in 
4 Babylon,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  impoftor  Zoroaftres, 
4 who  is  allowed  to  have  been  a fervant  to  one  of  the  prophets,  we 
4 may  reafonably  conclude  that  he  was  converfant  in  the  Jewifti  writ- 
4 ings,  of  which  the  book  of  Job  was  ever  cftccmed  of  moft  authen- 
4 tic  antiquity.  Jamblicus  ingenuoufly  confeffeth  that  none  but 
4 Pythagoras  ever  perceived  this  celeftial  harmony  and  as  it  feems 

* to  be  a native  of  imagination,  the  poets  have  appropriated  it  to 

4 their 


• aw.  386.  t aid. 
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• their  own  province,  and  our  admirable  Milton  employs  it  very 

* happily  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Paradifc  Loft  : 

That  day,  as  other  folemn  days,  they  fpent 
In  fong  and  dance  about  the  facred  hill ; 

Myftical  dance ! which  yonder  ftarry  fpbere 
Of  planets  and  of  ftxt  in  all  her  wheels 
Refembies  neareft,  mazes  intricate, 

Exccntric,  intervolv'd,  yet  regular 
Then  moft,  when  mod  irregular  they  feem  ; 

And  in  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  fmooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God’s  own  ear 
Liftcns  delighted  — — ■ ■ * 

Cenforinus  fuggefts  a notable  reafon  why  this  heavenly  mufic  is  in- 
audible to  mortal  ears,  viz.  its  loudnefs,  which  he  fays  is  fo  great  as 
to  caufe  deafncls.  De  Die  Natal,  cap.  xi.  which  Butler  has  thus 
ridiculed. 


Her  voice,  the  mufic  of  the  fphcres. 

So  loud  it  deafens  mortal  ears. 

As  wife  philofophers  have  thought. 

And  that's  the  caufe  we  hear  it  not. 

Hudibras,  Part  II.  Cant.  L line  617. 

After  all,  whether  the  above  opinion  be  philofbphically  true  or 
not,  the  conception  is  undoubtedly  very  noble  and  poetical,  and  as 
fuch  it  appears  in  the  paffage  above-cited  from  the  Paradife  Loft, 
and  in  this  other  of  Milton,  equally  beautiful  and  fublime. 

Ring  out,  ye  chryftal  fpheres. 

Once  blefs  our  human  cars. 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  fenfes  fo ; 

» One  of  the  earlieft  editors  of  Milton  has  the  following  note  on  this  pafTage,  which' 
Dr.  Newton  has  retained. 

4 'llicrc  is  a text  in  Job  rxxviii.  37.  that  Teems  to  favour  the  opinion  of  ihe  Pythagoreans,, 

* concerning  the  mufical  motion  of  the  fpheres,  though  our  tranflation  differs  therein  from 

* other  verfions.  “ Concent  um  caeli  quis  dorm  ire  faciet  ?”  Who  (hall  lay  ailcep,  or  (till 
4 the  concert  of  the  heaven  ? But  this  is  to  be  underftood  metaphorically  or  the  wonderful 
4 proportions  obferved  by  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  various  motions/  Hume. 

The  above  is  the  vulgate  tranilation  ; that  of  lieza  is  left  to  this  purpofe,  as  is  alio  that  o£ 
Tremelius. 

And 
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And  let  your  filver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time. 

And  let  the  bafe  of  heav’n’s  deep  organ  blow. 

Hymn  on  the  Nativity. 

Touching  the  divifion  of  the  diapafon,  the  following  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Pythagoreans. 

* The  diatonic  genu?  fecros  naturally  to  have  thefe  degrees  and 

* progrefles,  hemitone,  tone  and  tone,  (half  note,  whole  note  and 

* whole  note) ; this  is  the  fyftem  diateflaron,  confiding  of  two  tones, 

* and  that  which  is  called  a hemitone  j and  then,  another  tone  being 

* inferted,  diapente  is  made,  being  a fyftem  of  three  tones  and  a he- 

* mitone.  Then  in  order  after  this,  there  being  another  hemitone, 

* tone  and  tone,  they  make  another  diateflaron,  that  is  to  fay,  another 

* Sefquitertia  : fo  that  in  the  ancienter  heptachord,  all  fourths  from 

* the  loweft,  found  a diateflaron  one  to  another,  the  hemitone  taking 

* the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  place,  according  to  the  progrefiion  in 

* the  tetrachord.  But  in  the  Pythagoric  oCtochord,  which  is  by  a 

* conjunction  a fyftem  of  the  tetrachord  and  the  pentachord,  and 
4 that  either  jointly  of  two  tetrachords,  or  disjointly  of  two  tetra- 

* chords  feparated  from  one  another  by  a tone,  the  proceflion  will 

* begin  from  the  loweft,  fo  that  every  fifth  found  will  make  diapente, 

* the  hemitone  palling  into  four  places,  the  firft,  the  fecond,  the 

* third,  and  the  fourth.’* 

It  appears  alfo  that  Pythagoras  inftituted  the  canon  of  the  Mono- 
chord, and  proceeded  to  a fubdivifion  of  the  diateflaron  and  diapente 
into  tones  and  femitones,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
famous  SeCtio  Canonis,  which  Euclid  afterwards  adjufted,  and  is  given 
in  his  Introduction,  as  alfo  in  a foregoing  chapter  of  this  work.  Duris, 
an  author  cited  by  Porphyry,  mentions  a brazen  tablet,  fet  up  in  the 
Temple  of  Juno  by  Arimneftus  the  fon  of  Pythagoras,  near  two  cubits 
in  diameter,  on  which  was  engraven  a mufical  canon,  which  was  after- 
wards taken  away  by  Simon,  a Thracian,  who  arrogated  the  canon  to 
himfelf,  and  publilhed  it  as  his  own.J- 

Stanley  fpeaks  farther  of  Pythagoras  in  thefe  words : * Pythagoras, 

* faith  Cenforinus,  aflerted  that  this  whole  world  is  made  according 
4 to  mufical  proportion,  and  that  the  feven  planets  betwixt  heaven 

• Stanl.  Hilt,  of  Pbilof.  pag.  387.  f Ibid.  388.  366. 
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* and  the  earth,  which  govern  the  nativities  of  mortals,  have  an  har- 

* monious  motion,  and  intervals  correfpondent  to  mufical  diaftemes ; 

* and  render  various  founds,  according  to  their  feveral  heights,  focon- 

* fonant  that  they  make  mod  fvveet  melody ; but  to  us  inaudible,  by 

* reafon  of  the  grcatnefs  of  the  noife,  which  the  narrow  paflage  of  our 

* ears  is  not  capable  to  receive.  For,  as  Eratofthencs  colledted  that  the 

* largeft  circumference  of  the  earth  is  252000  ftadia,  fo  Pytha- 

* goras  declared  how  many  ftadia  there  are  betwixt  the  earth  and 
‘ every  ftar.  In  this  meafure  of  the  world  we  are  to  underftand  the 

* Italick  Radium,  which  confifts  of  625  feet,  for  there  are  others  of  a 

* different  length,  as  the  Olympic  of  600  feet,  the  Pythic  of  500. 

* From  the  Earth  therefore  to  the  Moon  Pythagoras  conceived  it  to 

* be  about  126000  ftadia ; and  that  diftance,  (according  to  mufical 

* proportion)  is  a tone.  From  the  Moon  to  Mercury,  who  is  called 

* mxpuy,  half  as  much,  as  it  were  a hemitone.  From  thence  to 
‘ Phofphorus,  which  is  the  ftar  Venus,  almoft  as  much,  that  is  an- 
« other  hemitone : from  thence  to  the  Sun  twice  as  much,  as  it  were 
< a tone  and  an  half.  Thus  the  Sun  is  diftant  from  the  Earth  three 

* tones  and  a half,  which  is  called  Diapente ; from  the  moon  two 

* and  a half,  which  is  DiatefTaron.  From  the  Sun  to  Mars,  who  is 

* called  nvpo'f*,  there  is  the  fame  interval  as  from  the  Earth  to  the 
« Moon,  which  makes  a tone.  From  thence  to  Jupiter,  who  is 
« called  <t>ae5*i',  half  as  much,  which  makes  a hemitone.  From 

* thence  to  the  fupreme  heaven,  where  the  figns  are  a hemitone  alfo;. 

* fo  that  the  diafteme  from  the  fupreme  heaven  to  the  Sun  is  Diatcfla- 

* ron,  that  is  two  tones  and  a half : from  the  fupreme  heaven  to  the 

* top  of  the  earth  fix  tones,  a diapafon  concord.  Moreover  he  refer- 

* red  to  other  ftars  many  things  which  the  mafters  of  mufic  treat  of, 

* and  (hewed  that  all  this  world  is  enarmonic  *.  Thus  Cenforinus : 

* Thefe  pofitions  of  the  Pythagoreans,  that  the  univerfe  is  framed  according  to  mufical 
proportion,  and  that  all  this  world  is  enarmonic,  refer  to  the  general  frame  and  contexture 
of  the  whole.  But  there  arc  arguments  in  favour  of  mufic,  deducible  from  the  properties 
and  affections  of  matter,  difeoverabie  in  its  feveral  parts : in  fliort,  it  may  be  faid  in  other 
words,  that  the  whole  world  is  in  tune,  inafmuch  as  there  are  few  bodies  but  are  fono* 
rows.  J he  fkin  of  an  animal  may  be  tuned  to  any  given  note,  as  is  obfervable  in  the 
drum  : a cable  diflended  bv  a fuibcient  power  is  as  much  a mufical  chord  as  a lute  firing 
or  one  of  wire.  And  Strada  fomewherc  mentions  fix  great  guns  in  a fortification  at  Gro- 
ningen, which  from  the  founds  uttered  by  them  in  their  explofion.  had  the  names  of  UT, 
it  E,  mi,  rs,  sol,  la.  The  percuflion  of  all  metals,  of  ftones,  nay  of  timber,  or  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  when  felled,  produces  a mufical  found  : hollow  veffels,  as  well  of  w ood,  as 
earth  and  metal,  when  flruck  do  the  fame.  Of  this  fact  the  Indian  Gong,  as  it  is  called,  is 

■ VclVI.  A a »fw- 
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a futprizing  inftanee  ; ft  is  an  in  ft  ru  merit  of  brafs,  or  fome  other  iaffitiotis  metal,  in  forni 
like  a fieve,  and  about  ttvo  feet  in  diameter.  'Hie  late  duke  of  Argyle  bad  one  in  bit 
obfervatory  at  Whitton  near  T wickenham  in  Middlefex,  which  being  fufpended  edgewife 
by  a cord,  and  ftrucfc  with  a (tick  hniifled  at  the  end,  many  times,  till  the  quirked  vi- 
brations it  could  make  were  excited,  yielded  not  only  a clear  mtrfical  found,  but  the 
wbqle  harmony  of  a diapafon,  namely,  the  unifon  third,  fifth,  and  ofitave,  fo  clearly 
and  diftinfUy,  thit  each  was  obvious  to  the  tar-  This  inftrument  is  mentioned  by  Cape 
Dampitr  in  one  of  his  voyages,  and  is  thus  deferibed  by  him. 

1 In  the  fuhan’s  inofquc  [at  Mindanao]  there  is  a great  drum  with  but  one  head,  called 

* a Gong,  winch  is  inftead  of  a clock.  This  gong  is  beaten  at  twelve  o’clock,  at  three, 

* ft  Sr,  and  bine,  a man  being  appointed  for  that  fcrvke.  He  has  a ftick  as  big  as  a man’s 

* arm,  with  a great  knob  at  the  end  bigger  than  a man’s  fift,  made  with  cotton,  hound 

* fall  with  fmall  cords ; with  this  he  ftrikes  the  gong  as  hard  as  he  can  about  twenty 

* ftrokes,  beginning  to  ftrike  leifurciy  the  firft  five  or  fix  ftrokes,  then  he  ftrikes  fatter, 

* and  at  lad  ftrikes  as  faff  as  he  can  ; and  then  he  ftrikes  again  (lower  and  (lower  fo  many 

* ftrokes : thus  he  rifes  and  falls  three  times  a-day,  and  then  leaves  oft  till  three  hours 

* after.’  Dampiet’s  Voyages,  vol.  I.  pag.  388. 

Glafs,  and  many  other  bodies,  afferEted  by  the  voice,  or  the  vibrations  of  chords,  re- 
turn the  founds  that  agiute  them.  It  is  credibly  reported  of  old  Smith  the  organ-maker, 
that  he  could  not  time  a pipe  in  St.  Paul's  organ  till  he  had  broke  a pane  of  gtarfg  in  the 
falli  that  inclofes  it. 

• Stanl.  Life  of  Pythag.  pag.  393. 
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* but  Pliny,  delivering  his  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  reckons  fevert 

* tones  from  rhe  earth  to  the  fu pr erne  heaven ; for  whereas  Cenforimus 
« accounts  but  a hemitone  from  Saturn  to  the  zodiac,  Plmy  makes  it 

* Sefquiple.’* 

Stanley  repreferrts  the  intervals  of  the  fyheres  m.  the  following 
diagram. 


til  * 
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CHAP.  IV. 

IN  what  manner  Pythagoras  difcovered  the  confonancer,  and  ad- 
jufted  the  fyftem,  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  particulars 
of  his  life  are  related  by  Jamblichus  and  other  authors ; and  a fum- 
mary  of  his  doffriacs  is  contained  in  the  account  given  of  him  by  the 
learned  Stanley,  in  Jiis  Hifltory  of  Philofophy.  Pythagoras  lived  tp 
.the  age  of  eighty,  or,  according  to  fome  writers,  ninety  years.  The 
manner  of  his  death,  which  all  agree  was  a violent  one,  is  as  varioufly 
reported ; fome  fay,  that  being  with  others  at  the  houfe  of  his  frienjl 
Milo,  one  who  had  been  refufed  admittance  among  them  let  it  op 
fire,  and  that  Pythagoras,  running  to  efcape  the  flames,  was  over- 
taken and  killed,  together  with  forty  of  his  difciples,  among  whom 
was  Archytas  of  Tareotum*.  Others  fay  that  he  fled  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Mufes  at  Me(apontum,  and  died  for  want  of  food,  having 
lived  forty  days  without  eating  -f*.  He  had  for  one  of  his  difcipfcs 
Philolaus,  a Crotonian  (though  he  is  claffed  among  thofe  of  Ta- 
rentum,  his  followers)  whofe  fyftem  of  a feptenary  is  bereinbefoije 
inferted ; and  who  was  alfo  the  inventor  of  that  diviflon  of  the  fef- 
quiodlave  tone  into  commas,  which  Boctius  has  recognized,  and  is  ap- 
proved of  even  at  this  day.  This  Philolaus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
that  aflerted  the  circular  motion  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  written  of 
the  dodlrines  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool.  One  of  his  books  was  pur- 
chafed  by  Plato  of  his  relations,  at  forty  Alexandrian  Mina;,  an  irn- 
menfe  price  J.  * 

Among  many  tenets  of  the  Pythagoreans,  one  was  that  there  is  a 
^general  and  univerfal  concent  or  harmony  in  the  parts  of  the  univerfe, 
and  that  the  principles  of  mufic  pervade  the  whole  material  world  ; 
for  which  reafon  they  fay  that  the  whole  world  is  cnarmonic.  And 
in  the  comparifon  they  aflert  that  tjiole  proportions  into  which  the 
confon^nces  in  malic  are  refolvable,  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  thpfe  ma- 
terial forms,  which  from  the  fyipmetry  of  their  parts  excite  plcaturc 

* Stanley  in  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  chap.  xix.  . • . ** 

+ Ibid. 

t Ibid.  pag.  436. 
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in  the  beholder.  The  effedt  of  this  principle  is  in  nothing  fo  dis- 
coverable as  in  the  works  of  the  architects  of  ancient  times,  in 
which  the  proportions  of  2 to  t,  anfwering  to  the  diapafon ; of  3 to 
2,  or  Sefquialtera,  410  3,  or  Sefquitertia,  are  perpetually  refulting 
from  a comparifon  between  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  whole 
or  conftitucnt  parts,  fuch  as  porticos,  pediments,  halls,  veftibulcs, 
and  apertures  of  all  kinds,  of  every  regular  edifice. 

At  a time  when  philofophy  had  derived  very  little  afiiftance  from 
experiment,  fuch  general  conclufions  as  thefe,  and  that  the  univerfe 
was  founded  on  harmonic  principles,  had  little  to  recommend  them 
but  the  bare  probability  that  they  might  be  well  grounded  j but  how 
great  mull  have  been  the  aftonifhment  of  a Pythagorean  or  a Plato- 
nift,  could  he  have  been  a witnefs  to  thofe  improvements  which  a 
more  cultivated  philofophy  has  produced  ! And  how  would  he  who 
exulted  in  the  difeovery  that  the  confonances  had  a ratio  of  12.  9.  8.  6, 
have  been  pleafed  to  hear  the  confonances  at  the  fame  inflant  in  a 
fonorous  body;  or  been  tranfported  to  find,  by  the  help  of  a prifm, 
a fimilar  coincidence  of  proportions  among  colours,  and  that  the 
principles  of  harmony  pervaded  as  well  the  objedts  of  fight  as  hear- 
ing ? For  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  happily  difeovered,  that  the  breadths  of 
the  feven  primary  colours  in  the  fun’s  image,  produced  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  his  rays  through  a prifm,  are  proportional  to  the  feven  differ- 
ences of  the  lengths  of  the  eight  mufical  firings,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B, 
C,  d,  when  the  intervals  of  their  (bunds  are  T,  H,  t;  T,  t,  H,  T.  * 

The  earlieft  of  the  harmonic  writers,  whofe  works  are  nowextant, 
wasARisToxENUs;  he  was  thefon  of  a mufician  ofTarentum  in  Italy, 
called  alfo  Spintharus.  Ariftoxenus  ftudied  mufic  firft  under  his  father 
at  Mantinea,  and  made  a confidcrable  proficiency  therein  : he  had 
alfo  diverfe  other  tutors,  namely,  Lamprius,  Erythratus,  Xenophilus 
the  Pythagorean,  and  laffly  Ariftotle,  whom,  as  fome  fay,  he  greatly 
reviled  after  his  death,  for  having  left  his  fchool  to  Theophraftus, 
which  Ariftoxenus  expedled  to  have  had,  he  being  greatly  applauded 
by  his  hearers : though  others  on  the  contrary  afl'ert,  that  he  always 
mentioned  Ariftotle  with  great  refpedl.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  viz.  about  the  hundred  and  eleventh  Olympiad, 

• Vide  Smith’s  Harmonics,  pa?.  31,  in  a note.  And  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Optics, 
hook  I.  part  ii.  prop.  3,  pag.  91  of  the  quarto  edition. 

which 
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which  anfwers  nearly  to  A.  M.  3610.  There  are  extant  of  his  writ- 
ing Elements  of  Harmonics,  in  three  books.  He  is  faid  to  have  writ- 
ten on mufic, philol'ophy, hiftory.and other  branchesof learning,  books 
to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  to  have  exprefdy 
treated  on  the  other  parts  of  muGc,  namely,  the  Rythmic,  the  Me- 
tric, and  the  Organic  ; but  that  abovementioned  is  the  only  work  of 
his  now  remaining. 

Touching  the  elements  of  Arifloxenus,  there  is  great  diverfity  of 
opinions  : *■  Cicero,  who,  as  being  a philofopher,  we  may  fuppofe  to 
have  ftudied  the  work  with  fome  degree  of  attention,  in  his  Treatife  de 
Finibus,  lib.  V.  19.  pronounces  of  it  that  it  is  utterly  unintelligible. 
Meibomius,  on  the  other  hand,  fpeaks  of  it  as  a molt  valuable  re- 
lique  of  antiquity,  and  fcruplcs  not  to  ftyle  the  author  the  Prince  of 
Muficians.  And  the  principal  end  of  Euclid's  Introdudion  is  to  re- 
duce  the  principles  of  the  Ariftoxeneans  into  form.  Notwithftand- 
ing  all  this,  a very  learned  writer,  namely,  Sir  Francis  Stiles,  of 
whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  hefitates  not  to  fay,  that  the 
whole  three  books  of  harmonics  aferibed  to  Arifloxenus  are  fpurious. 
On  what  authority  this  aflertion  is  grounded  he  has  forborne  to  men- 
tion ; however,  as  the  work  is  recognized  by  Ptolemy,  and  is  con- 
ftabtly  appealed  to  by  him,  as  the  tell  of  the  Ariftoxenean  dodrine, 
its  authenticity  will  at  this  day  hardly  bear  a queftion. 

In  the  firll  book  of  the  Elements  of  Harmonics  of  Arifloxenus,  is 
contained  that  explanation  of  the  genera,  and  alfo  of  their  colours  or 
fpecics,  which  has  already  been  given  from  him.  The  reft  of  that 
book  confifts  of  fome  general  definitions  of  terms,  particularly  tliofe 
of  Sound,  Interval,  and  Syftem,  which,  though  in  fome  refpeds 
arbitrary,  all  the  fubfequent  writers  feem  to  have  acquiefced  in. 

In  his  fecond  book  we  meet  with  an  aflertion  of  the  author,  which 
at  this  day  mull  doubtlefs  appear  unintelligible,  namely,  that  mufic 
has  a tendency  to  improve  or  corrupt  the  morals.  This  notion, 
ftrangc  as  it  may  feem,  runs  through  the  writings  of  all  the  ancient 
philolophers,  as  well  thole  who  did  not,  as  thole  that  did,  profefs 
to  teach  mufic.  Plutarch  infifts  very  largely  on  it;  and  it  is  well 
known  what  effeds  the  Spartans  attributed  to  it,  when  they  made  it 
an  elTential  in  the  inftitution  of  their  youth.  Ariftophancs,  in  his 
comedy  of  The  Clouds,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Juftice,  whom  he 
reprefents  as  engaged  in  a conteft  with  Injuftice,  a fpeech  fo  very  per- 
tinent 
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tinent  to  this  fubjetft,  that  it  is  here  inferted  at  length,  as  Mr.  Theo- 
bald has  tranflated  it.  « I’ll  tell  you  then  what  was  the  difeipline  of 

* old,  whilft  I fiouriflied,  had  liberty  to  preach  up  temperance  to  man- 

* kind,  and  was  fupported  in  it  by  the  laws ; then  it  was  not  per- 

* mitted  for  the  youth  to  fpeech  it  in  public,  but  every  morning  the 

* young  people  of  each  borough  went  to  their  mufic  fchool,  marched 
« with  a grave  compofed  countenance  through  the  ftreets,  decent 

* and  lightly  clothed,  even  when  the  fnow  fell-thick.  Before  their 

* matter  they  fat  with  modefty,  in  proper  ranks,  at  dittance  from 

* each  other ; there  they  were  taught  to  fing  in  lofty  ftrains  fome 

* hymn  to  the  great  and  formidable  Pallas,  or  other  canto  of  that 

* kind,  in  concert  with  the  ttrong  and  mafculine  mulic  of  their 
‘ country,  without  pretending  to  alter  the  tones  that  had  been  de- 

* rived  down  to  them  by  their  forefathers.  And  if  any  one  were  ob- 

* ferved  to  wanton  it  in  his  performance,  and  ling  in  an  effeminate 

* key,  like  thofe  that  now  fing  your  corrupted  airs  of  Phrynis,  he 
‘ was  immediately  chaftifed  as  one  that  depraved  and  ruined  mufic. 

* You  would  not  then  have  feen  a Angle  inrtaocc  of  one  that  fhotild 

* dare  commit  the  leaft  immodefty,  or  difeover  ought  that  honefty 

* enjoined  him  to  hide : they  were  fo  fcrupuloufly  nice  in  this  ref- 

* pedf,  that  they  never  forgot  to  fweep  up  the  fand  on  which  they 

* had  fat.  None  then  afiumed  the  lawlefs  minion,  or  defiled  himfelf 

* with  wanton  glances;  none  were  fuffered  to  eat  what  was  an  incen- 

* tive  to  luxury,  or  injured  modetty : radifhes  were  banilhed  from 

* their  meals ; the  anife  and  rock-parflcy,  that  are  proper  for  old 
‘ conttitutions,  were  forbid  them,  and  they  were  ttrangers  to  high 

* and  feafoned  ditties : they  fat  with  gravity  at  table,  never  encou- 

* raged  an  indecent  potture,  or  the  totting  of  their  legs  lazily  up  and 

* down 

* Polybius  in  his  fourth  book,  chap.  iii.  has  given  a defeription  of  the  ancient  Arca- 
dian difeipline  of  youth,  nearly  correiponding  with  that  of  the  Spartans  above  cited,  in  a 
paflage,  which,  as  it  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  writers  on  mufic,  is  here  inferted  in  the 
words  of  his  elegant  tranflator  Mr.  Hampton. 

4 All  men  know  that  Arcadia  is  alraoft  the  only  country  in  which  children,  even  from 
‘ their  mod  tender  age,  are  taught  to  fing  in  meafute  the  longs  and  hymns  that  are  com- 

* pofed  in  honour  of  their  gods  and  heroes : and  that  afterwards  when  they  have  learned 
‘ the  mulic  of  Timothcus  and  Philoxenus,  they  aflcmble  once  in  every  year  in  the  public 

* theatres,  at  the  feaft  of  Bacchus,  and  there  dance  with  emulation  to  the  found  of  flutes, 

4 and  celebrate  according  to  their  proper  age,  the  children  thofe  that  are  called  the  puerile, 

‘ and  the  young  men  the  manly  games.  And  even  in  their  ptivatc  fcatls  and  meetings 

‘ they 
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It  has  already  been  laid  that  this  philofopher  did  by  no  means  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  and  his  followers,  that  the  un- 
demanding is  the  ultimate  judge  of  intervals ,*  and  that  in  every  fyftcm 
there  mull  be  found  a mathematical  coincidence  before  fuch  fyftem 
can  be  laid  to  be  harmonical  : this  polition  Arifloxenus  and  all  of  his 
fchool  denied.  The  philofopher  himfelf,  in  this  fecond  book  of  his 
Elements,  exprelsly  a Herts,  that  * by  the  hearing  we  judge  of  the  mag- 

* nitude  of  an  interval,  and  by  the  underftanding  we  confider  its  fis- 

* veral  powers.’  And  again  he  fays,  4 that  the  nature  of  tnelody  is 
‘ beft  difcovered  by  the  perception  of  fenfc,  and  is  retained  by  me- 
' mory;  and  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  arriving  at  the  know- 
4 ledge  of  mufic  and  though,  he  fays,  ‘ others  affirm  that  it  is  by 

* the  ftudy  of  inftruments  that  we  attain  this  knowledge ;’  this,  he 
fays,  is  talking  wildly,  4 for  that  as  it  is  not  neceflary  for  him  who 
4 writes  an  lambic  to  attend  to  the  arithmetical  proportions  of  the 
4 feet  of  which  it  is  compofed,  fo  it  is  not  neceflary  for  him  who 
4 writes  a Phrygian  Cantus  to  attend  to  the  ratios  of  the  founds  proper 
4 thereto.’  The  meaning  of  this  paflage  is  very  obvious,  and  may 
be  farther  illuflrated  by  a comparifon  of  mufic  with  painting,  the 
pradtice  whereof  is  fo  little  connedted  with  the  theory  of  the  art,  that 
it  requires  not  the  leaft  fkill  in  the  former  to  make  a paintdf 
The  laws  of  vifion,  or  the  theory  of  light  and  colours  never  fuggeft 
themfelves  to  him  who  is  about  to  defign  a pitture,  whether  it  be 
hiftory,  landfcape,  or  portrait : the  common  places  in  his  mind  are 
ideas  of  effedt  and  harmony,  drawn  folely  from  experience  and  ob- 
fervation  ; and  in  like  manner  the  mufical  compofer  adverts  to  thole 
harmoniefc  or  melodies,  thofe  combinations,  which  from  their  effedt 
alone  he  has  found  to  be  the  moll  grateful,  without  recurring  to  the 
ratios  that  fubfifl  among  them. 

Arifloxenus  then  proceeds  to  a general  divifion  of  mufic  into  feven 
parts,  which  he  makes  to  be  1.  The  Genera.  2.  Intervals*  3. 

4 they  are  never  known  to  employ  any  hired  bands  of  mufic  for  their  entertainment,  but 
4 each  man  is  himfelf  obliged  to  fing  in  turn.  For  though  they  may  without  ihame  or 
4 ccnfure  difown  all  knowledge  of  every  other  feitmee,  they  dare  not,  on  she  other  hand, 
4 diflcmhle  or  deny  that  they  are  Ikilled  in  mufic,  lince  the  laws  require  shat  every  one 
4 Humid  be  inftruaed  hi  it : nor  can  they,  on  the  other  hand,  refufc  to  give  fotne  proofs 
4 of  their  (kill  when  afkcd,  becaufe  fuch  refufal  would  be  efteemed  diftionourable.  They 
4 are  taught  alfo  to  perform  in  order  all  the  military  Heps  and  motions  to  the  found  of  ittftru- 

* ments  ; and  this  is  likewife  praAiftd  every  year  in  the  theatres,  at  the  public  charge,  and 
4 in  fight  of  all  the  citizens.’  Hampton's  Polybius,  pag.  359. 

Sounds. 
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Sounds.  4.  Sydems.  5.  Tones  or  Modes.  6.  Mutations.  And  7.  Me- 
lopceia ; and  in  this  method  he  is  followed  by  Aridides,  Nicomachus, 
and  mod  other  ancient  writers. 

The  remainder  of  the  abovementioned  work,  the  Elements  of 
Aridoxenus,  is  taken  up  with  adilcudionof  the  feveral  parts  of  mude 
according  to  the  order  which  he  had  preferibed  to  himfelf.  But  it 
mud  be  owned  fo  great  is  the  obfeurity  in  which  his  do&rines  are 
involved,  that  very  little  indrudiion  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  mod 
attentive  perufal  of  him  ; nor  will  the  truth  of  this  aflertion  be  quef- 
t-ioned,  when  the  reader  is  told  that  Cicero  himfelf  has  pronounced 
his  work  unintelligible  *.  The  ufe,  however,  propofed  to  be  made 
of  it  is  occafionally  to  refer  to  fuch  parts  of  it  as  are  lead  liable  to  this 
ccnfure,  and  this  will  be  done  as  often  as  it  fhall  appear  ncoeflary. 

The  next  in  order  of  time  of  the  writers  on  mufic  is  Euclid,  the 
author  of  the  Elements  of  Geometry.  He  lived  about  the  year  of 
the  world  3617,  and  wrote  an  Introdudlion  to  Harmonics,  which  he 
begins  with  fome  neceflary  definitions;  particularly  of  the  words 
Acumen  and  Gravitas,  terms  that  frequently  occur  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  harmonicians  : the  fird  of  thefe  he  makes  to  be  the  effedt 
of  intenfion  or  raifing,  and  the  other  of  remiflion  or  falling  the  voice. 
He  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  genera  and  the  modes  ; what  he  has 
laid  of  each  is  herein  beforementioned.  His  Ifagoge  or  Introdudfion  is  a 
very  fmall  tradl,  and  little  remains  to  be  faid  of  it,  except  that  itcontains 
the  famous  Sedfio  Canonis,  a geometrical  divifion  of  a chord  for  the 
purpofeof  afeertaining  the  ratios  of  the  confonances,  hereinbefore  in- 
ferred. In  this,  and  alfo  in  his  opinion  touching  the  diatedaron  and 
diapente,  namely,  that  the  former  is  lefs  than  two  tones  and  a hemi- 
tone,  and  the  latter  lefs  than  three  tones  and  a hemitone  he  is  a Pytha- 
gorean, but  in  other  refpedts  he  is  apparently  a follower  of  Aridoxe- 
Bus-f'.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Euclid’s  preliminary  difeourfe 
to  the  Sedlio  Canonis  is,  that  every  concord  ariles  either  from  a mul- 
tiple or  fuperparticular  ratio  j the  other  neceflary  premifes  are,  1 . That 
a multiple  ratio  twice  compounded,  that  is  multiplied  by  two,  makes 
the  total  a multiple  ratio.  2.  That  if  any  ratio  twice  compounded 
makes  the  total  multiple.,  that  ratio  is  itfelf multiple.  3.  A fuper- 

* De  Finibui,  lib  V.  19. 

f Wallis.  Append,  de  Vet.  Harm.  pag.  307. 

. particu- 
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particular  ratio  admits  of  neither  one  nor  more  geometrical  mean  pro- 
portionals. 4.  From  the  lecond  and  third  proportions  it  follows, 
that  a ratio  not  multiple,  being  twice  compounded,  the  total  is  a 
ratio  neither  multiple  nor  fuperparticular.  Again,  from  the  fecond 
it  follows  that  if  any  ratio  twice  compofed  make  not  a multiple  ratio, 
itfelf  is  not  multiple,  5.  The  multiple  ratio,  2 to  1,  which  is  that 
of  the  diapafon,  and  is  the  lead  of  the  kind  and  the  moft  Ample,  is 
compofed  of  the  two  greateft  fuperparticular  ratios  3 to  2,  and  4 to  3, 
and  cannot  be  compofed  of  any  other  two  that  are  fuperparticular*. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  nature  and  defign  of  Euclid's  divi- 
fion  is  contained  in  a feries  of  theorems  prefixed  to  the  Sedlio  Canonis, 
and  are  reduced  to  a kind  of  fummary  by  Malcolm,  who  appears  to 
have  been  extremely  well  verfed  in  the  mathematical  part  of  mafic.’ 

It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Meibomius  that  the  world  was  polfelTcd 
of  a genuine  and  accurate  edition  of  the  Ifagoge  of  Euclid ; it  feems 
that  a MS.  copy  of  a Treatife  on  Harmonics  in  the  Vatican  bad 
wrote  in  it  ‘ Incerti  Introduftio  Harmonica and  that  tome  perfon 
had  written  therein  the  name  of  Cleonidas,  and  fome  other,  with  as 
little  reafon.  Pappus  Alexandrinus.  Of  this  MS.  Georgius  Valla, 
a phyfician  of  Placentia,  publiihed  at  Venice,  in  1498,  a Latin  trans- 
lation, with  the  title  ofCleonidieHarmonicumlntrodudiorium;  which 
after  all  appears  to  be  a brief  compendium  of  Euclid,  Anilides  Quin- 
tilianus,  and  Manuel  Bryennius,  of  very  little  worth  : and  as  to 
Cleonidas,  the  reader  is  as  much  to  feek  for  who  he  was,  and  where 
he  lived,  as  he  would  have  been  had  Valia  never  made  the  above 
tranflation. 

• Malcolm  on  Mufic,  pag.  508. 

The  above  terms  were  ufed  by  the  old  arithmetical  writers  before  the  invention  of  frac- 
tional arithmetic,  Gnce  which  they  have  in  a great  meafure  been  laid  afide.  What  is  to 
be  underdood  by  thofe  kinds  of  mulical  proportion  to  which  they  are  feverally  applied,  will 
hereafter  be  (hewn  ; however  it  may  here  be  neccflary  to  give  a fliort  explanation  of  the 
terms,  and  fuch  a one  follows. 

Multiple  proportion  is  when  tbe  antecedent  being  divided  by  the  confeqaent,  the  quo- 
tient is  more  thin  unity  ; as  25  being  divided  by  3,  it  gives  5 for  the  quotient,  which  if 
the  multiple  proportion. 

Superparticuhr  proportion  is  when  one  number  or  quantity  contains  another  once,  and 
an  aliquot  part,  whole  radical  or  lead  number  is  one ; fo  that  the  number  which  is  fo  con- 
tained in  tlie  greater,  is  fa  id  to  be  to  it  in  a fuperparticular  proportion. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  fuperpartient  proportion,  which  is  when  one  number  or  quantity 
contains  another  once,  and  Mine  number  of  aliquot  parts  remaining,  as  otic  J,  one  *,  See. 

Vox..  I.  B b Didy- 
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Didymus  of  Alexandria,  an  author  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
fcriptores  perditi,  inafmuch  as  nothing  of  his  writing  is  now  extant, 
mult  neverthelefs  be  mentioned  in  this  place  : he  flourished  about  the 
year  of  the  world  4000,  and  is  faid  to  have  firft  difcovered  and  ascer- 
tained the  difference  between  the  greater  and  lelfer  tone.  Ptolemy 
takes  frequent  occafion  to  mention  him,  and  has  given  his  divifion  of 
the  diateffaron  in  each  of  the  three  genera. 


CHAP.  V. 

MARCUS  Vitruvius  Pollio,  the  archited,  has  ufually  been 
ranked  among  the  writers  on  mufic  j not  fo  much  becaufe  he 
appears  to  have  been  /killed  in  the  art,  but  for  thofe  chapters  in  his 
work  De  Architedura,  in  ten  books,  written  in  Latin,  and  dedicated 
to  the  emperor  Auguflus,  in  which  he  treats  of  it.  Hcflourifhed  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  to  whom  he  fays  he  became  known  by  his 
/kill  in  his  profeflion,  which  it  is  agreed  was  Superlatively  great  >. 
though,  to  coDlider  him  as  a writer,  it  is  remarked  that  his  flyle  is 
poor  and  vulgar.  In  feme  editions  of  his  work,  particularly  that  of 
Florence,  1496,  and  in  another  publiflied  at  Venice  the  year  after-,, 
by  fome  unaccountable  miftake  he  is  called  Lucius,  whereas  his  true 
name  was  Marcus,  and  fo  by  common  confent  he  is  called.  In  the 
fifth  book  of  the  abovementioned  treatife,  chap.  iii.  intitled  De 
Theatro,  he  takes  occafion  to  treat  of  found,  particularly  that  of  the 
human  voice,  and  of  the  methods  pradifed  by  the  ancients  in  the 
conftrudion  of  their  theatres,  to  render  it  more  audible  and  mufical : 
the  various  contrivances  for  this  purpofe  will  doubtlefs  appear  Arango 
to  modern  apprehenfion,  and  give  an  idea  of  a theatre  very  different 
from  any  that  can  be  conceived  without  it;  His  words  are  as-follow : 

• The  ancient  architeds  having  made  very  diligent  refearches  into 
• the  nature  of  the  voice,  regulated  the  afeending  gradations  of  their 
*■  theatres  accordingly,  and  fought,  by  mathematical  canons  and  mu* 

* fical  ratios,  how  to  render  the  voice  from  the  flagc  more  dear  and 
* grateful  to  the  ears  of  the  audience.’  Chap.  iv.  harmony,  he  fays,  is 
a mufical  literature,  very  obfeure  and  difficult  to  fuch  as  under- 
Rand  not  the  Greek  language ; and,  if  we  arc  defirous  to  explain  it, 

we 
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we  mull  neceflarily  ufe  Greek  words,  fome  whereof  have  no  Latin  ap- 
pellations j wherefore,  fays  he,  * I Ihall  explain  it  as  clearly  as  I am  able 
‘ from  the  writings  of  Ariftoxenus,  whofe  diagram  I Ihall  give,  and  (hall 
4 define  the  founds  fo  as  that  whoever  diligently  attends  may  eafily 

* conceive  them.’  He  then  proceeds,  ‘ For  the  changes  of  the  voices, 

* fome  are  acute  and  others  grave.  The  genera  of  modulations  are 

* three  ; the  firft,  named  in  Greek  Harmonica,  the  fecond  Chroma, 
‘ the  third  Diatonon  ; the  harmonic  genus  is  grave  and  folemn  in  its 

* effedt;  the  chromatic  has  a greater  degree  of  fvveetnefs,  aiifing 

* from  the  delicate  quicknefs  and  frequency  of  its  tranfitions ; the 
4 diatonic,  as  it  is  the  moft  natural,  is  the  moft  eafy.‘  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  deferibe  the  genera  in  a more  particular  manner.  Chap.  v. 
intitled  De  Theatri  Vafis,  he  fpeaks  of  the  methods  of  alfifting  the 
voice  in  the  manner  following.  * Let  veflels  of  brafs  be  conftrudted 
‘ agreeable  to  our  mathematical  refearches,  in  proportion  to  the  di- 

* mentions  of  the  theatre,  and  in  fuch  manner,  that  when  they  (hall 

* be  touched  they  may  emit  fuch  founds  as  ihall  be  to  each  other  a 

* diatelTaron,  diapente,  and  fo  on  in  order,  to  a difdiapafon  ; and  let 
‘ thefe  be  difpofed  among  the  feats,  in  cells  made  for  that  purpofe, 

‘ in  a mufical  ratio,  fo  as  not  to  touch  any  wall,  having  round  them 

* a vacant  place,  with  a fpace  overhead.  They  muft  be  placed  in- 

* verfely : and,  in  the  part  that  fronts  the  ftage,  have  wedges  put 

* under  them,  at  leaft  an  half  foot  high ; and  let  there  be  apertures 

* left  before  thefe  cells,  oppofite  to  the  lower  beds ; thefe  openings 

* muft  be  two  feet  long,  and  half  a foot  high,  but  in  what  places 

* in  particular  they  are  to  be  fixed  is  thus  explained.  If  the 

* theatre  be  not  very  large,  then  let  the  places  defigned  for  the 
4 vafes  be  marked  quite  acrofs,  about  half  way  up  its  height, 

* and  let  thirteen  cells  be  made  therein,  having  twelve  equal  inter- 

* vals  between  them.  In  each  of  thefe,  at  the  extremes  or  cor- 

* ners,  let  there  be  placed  one  vafe,  whofe  echo  ihall  anfwer  to 

* Nete  hyperboleon  j then  on  each  fide  next  the  corners  place  an- 
4 other,  anfwering  to  the  diatelTaron  of  Nete  fynemmenon.  In  the 

* third  pair  of  cells,  reckoning,  as  before,  from  the  angles,  place  the 
4 diatelTaron  of  Nete  paramefon  •,  in  the  fourth  pair  that  of  Nete  iy- 
4 nemmenon ; in  the  fifth  the  diatelTaron  of  Mefe;  in  the  fixth  the 

* diatelTaron  of  Hypate  mefon ; and  in  the  middle  the  diatelTaron  of 

* Hypate  hypaton.  In  this  ratio,  the  voice,  which  is  fent  out  from 
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* the  ftage  as  from  a center,  undulating  over  the  whole,  will  flrike 

* the  cavities  of  every  vafe,  and  the  concords  agreeing  with  each  of 

* them,  will  thereby  return  clearer  and  increafed  ; but  if  the  fize  of 
‘ the  theatre  be  larger,  then  let  its  height  be  divided  into  four  parts, 

* and  let  there  be  made  three  rows  of  cells  acrofs  the  whole,  one 

* whereof  is  defigned  for  Harmonia,  another  for  Chroma,  and  the 

* other  for  Diatonos.  In  the  firft  or  lower  row,  which  is  for  Har- 

* monia,  let  the  vafes  be  placed  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  above  diredt- 

* ed  for  the  lefier  theatre ; but  in  the  middle  row  let  thofe  be  placed 

* in  the  corners  whole  founds  anfwer  to  the  Chromaticon  hyperbo- 

* Icon  j in  the  pair  next  to  the  corners  the  diateffaron  to  the  Chro- 

* maticon  diezeugmenon ; in  the  third  the  diateffaron  to  the  Chro- 

* maticon  fynenimenon  ; in  the  fourth  the  diateffaron  to  the  Chro-- 

* maticon  mefon ; in  the  fifth  the  diateffaron  to  the  Chromaticon 
‘ hypaton  ; and  in  the  fixth  the  diateffaron  to  the  Chromaticon  Para- 

* mefon  j for  the  Chromaticon  hyperboleon  diapente  has  an  agree- 

* ment  of  confonancy  with  the  Chromaticon  mefon  diateffaron.  But 
’ in  the  middle  cell  nothing  need  be  placed,  by  reafon  that  in  the 

* chromatic  genus  of  fymphony  no  other  quality  of  founds  can  have 

* any  concordance.  As  to  the  upper  divifion  or  row  of  cells,  let 
■ vafes  be  placed  in  the  extreme  corners  thereof,  which  anfwer  to  the 

* founds  Diatonon  hyperboleon  ; in  the  next  pair  to  them  the  dratef- 

* faron  to  Diatonon  diezeugmenon ; in  the  third  the  diateffaron  to 

* Diatonon  fynenimenon ; in  the  fourth  the  diateffaron  to  Diatonon 

* mefon  { in  the  fifth  the  diateffaron  to  Diatonon  hypaton  ; in  the 

* fixth  the  diateffaron  to  Proflambenomenon  : the  diapafon  to  Dia- 
' tonon  hypaton  has  an  agreement  of  fymphony  with  the  diapente. 

* But  if  any  one  would  eaiily  arrive  at  perfetfh'on  in  thefe  things,  let 
4 him  carefully  infpedt  the  diagram  at  the  latter  end  of  the  book, 

* which  Ariftoxenus  compofed  with  great  care  and  skill,  concerning 

* the  divifions  of  modulations*,  from  which,  if  any  one  will  attend  to 

* his  reafoning,  he  will  the  more  readily  be  able  to  effetft  the  con- 

* ftru&ions  of  theatres  according  to  the  nature  of  the  voice,  and  to 

* the  delight  of  the  hearers.’  Thus  far  Vitruvius. 

We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ancient  drama: 
to  be  able  to  account  particularly  for  the  effefts  of  this  fingular  inven- 

*.  This  diagram  is  iufcrted  in  Graflineau’s  Dictionary,  article  Genka. 
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tion  : to  fuppofe  that  in  their  theatrical  rcprefentations  the  aCtors 
barely  pronounced  their  fpeeches,  accompanying  their  utterance  with 
eorrefpondent  gefticulations,  and  a proper  emphafis,  as  is  p-.Ctifed 
in  our  times,  would  render  it  of  no  ufe  ; for  the  vales  fo  particularly 
deferibed  and  adjufted  by  this  author,  are  evidently  calculated  to  re- 
verberate, not  the  tones  ufed  in  ordinary  fpeech,  which  have  no  mu- 
fical  ratio,  but  lounds  abfolutely  mulical  : and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  adtor  ftiould,  inhead  of  the  leiTer  inflexions  of  the  voice 
proper  to  difcourfe,  make  ufe  of  the  confonances  diateflaron,  diapente, 
and  diapafon,  and  confequently  Jing , as  well  the  familiar  fpeeches 
proper  to  comedy,  as  thofc  of  the  more  fublime  and  exalted  kind 
which  diftinguilh  tragedy,  is  utterly  impoffible  for  us  to  conceive. 

If  it  was  for  the  purpofe  of  reverberating  the  mulic  ufed  in  the  dra- 
matic rcprefentations  of  the  ancient  Romans,  that  this  difpofition  of 
hollow  vdTels,  directed  by  Vitruvius,  was  praCtifed,  we  may  fairly 
pronounce  that  the  end  was  not  worthy  of  the  means  j for  however 
excellent  the  mufical  theory  of  the  ancients  might  be,  yet  in  the 
number  and  perfection  of  their  inftruments  they  were  greatly  behind 
the  moderns ; and  were  it  a queftion,  we  need  look  no  farther  for  a 
proof  of  the  faCt  than  the  comedies  of  Terence,  where  we  are  told  that 
the  mufic  performed  at  the  idling  of  each  of  them  was  compofed  by 
Flaccus,  a freed-man  of  Claudius  j and  that  it  was  played  in  fome 
inftaoces,  as  at  the  Andria,  tibiis  paribus,  dextris  et  finiftris ; and 
in  others,  tibiis  paribus  generally  ; and  at  the  Phormio  tibiis  impa- 
ribus,  that  is  to  fay,  by  flutes  or  pipes  right-handed  and  left-banded, 
in  pairs,  or  of  unequal  lengths.  This  was  not  at  a time  when  the 
ancient  mufic  was  in  its  infancy  : the  fyflem  had  been  adjufted  many 
ages  before  ; and  we  may  look  on  this  refinement  mentioned  by  Vi- 
truvius as  the  laft  that  the  art  was  thought  capable  of.  It  is  not 
here  meant  to  anticipate  a comparifon,  which  will  come  more  proper- 
ly hereafter ; but  let  any  one  take  a view  of  the  ancient  mufic  at  the 
period  above  referred  to,  with  even  the  advantage  of  this  improve- 
ment drawn  from  thedodtr.ine  of  Phonics,  and  compare  it  with  that 
of  modern  times ; let  him  refledl  on  the  feveral  improvements  which 
diftinguifti  the  modern  from  the  ancient  mufic  , fuch  as  the  multipli- 
cation of  parts,  the  introduction  of  inftruments,  fome  to  extend  the 
compafs  of  founds,  others  to  encreafe  the  variety  of  tones,  and  others 
more  forcibly  to  imprefs  the  time  and  meafure,  as  the  drum  and  other 

inftru-- 
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inftruments  of  the  pulfatile  kind  are  manifeftly  calculated  to  do ; the 
ufe  of  a greater  and  lefler  chorus;  that  enchanting  kind  of  fymphony, 
known  only  to  the  moderns,  called  thorough  bafs  ; and  thole  very 
artful  fpecies  of  compofition,  fugue  and  canon.  Let  this  companion 
be  made,  and  the  preference  afligned  to  that  a?ra  which  has  the  belt 
claim  to  it. 

Although  this  work  of  Vitruvius  is  profefledly  written  on  the  fub- 
jcCt  of  architecture,  it  is  of  a very  mifcellancous  nature,  and  treats  of 
matters  very  little  allied  to  that  art,  as  namely,  the  conftru&ion  of  the 
balifta,  the  catapults,  and  other  warlike  engines ; clocks  and  dials, 
and  the  nature  of  colours.  In  chap.  xi.  lib.  X.  intitled  Dc  Hydrau- 
licis,  he  undertakes  to  deferibe  an  inftrument  called  the  hydraulic  or 
water-organ,  but  fo  imperfectly  has  he  deferibed  it,  that  to  under- 
ftand  his  meaning  has  given  infinite  trouble  and  vexation  to  many  a 
learned  enquirer*. 

For  the  exiftence  of  this  Orange  inftrument  we  have  not  only  the 
teftimony  of  Vitruvius,  but  the  following  paflage  in  Claudian,  which 
cannot  by  any  kind  of  conftruCtion  be  referred  to  any  other. 

Vel  qui  magna  levi  detrudens  murmura  taClu, 

Innumeras  voces  fegetis  modulatur  aliens  ; 

Intonat  erranti  digito,  penitufque  trabali 
VcCte  laborantcs  in  carmina  concitat  undas. 

It  is  faid  by  fome  that  the  hydraulic  organ  was  invented  by  Hero 
of  Alexandria  ; others  affert  that  Ctefibus,  about  the  year  of  the  world 
3782,  invented  an  inftrument  that  produced  mufic  by  the  compref- 
fion  of  water  on  the  air  ; and  that  this  inftrument,  which  anfwers 
prccifely  to  the  hydraulic  organ,  was  improved  by  Archimedes 
and  Vitruvius,  the  latter  of  whom  has  given  a very  particular  de- 
feription  of  it. 

Ctefibus  the  inventor  of  it  was  a native  of  Alexandria,  and  the  fon 
of  a barber.  He  was  endowed  with  an  excellent  genius  for  mecha- 
nic inventions,  which  lie  foon  dilcovered  in  the  contrivance  of  a 
looking-glafs  for  his  father’s  Ihop,  fo  hung  as  that  it  might  be 

* Mcrfcnnus,  fpeaking  of  this  machine,  fays  it  is  much  more  complex  than  the  com- 
mon pneumatic  organ,  ami  that  he  has  laboured  to  deferibe  a thing  very  obfeure,  and  the 
meaning  of  which  he  could  not  come  at,  though  addled  by  the  commentary  of  Daniel  Bar- 
bara. Dc  Indrumentis  Harmonicis,  pag.  138.  He  farther  fays  that  Politian  in  bis  Pane- 
pittemon  has  in  vain  attempted  to  explain  it. 
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eafily  pulled  down  or  raifed  higher  by  means  of  a hidden  rope. 
The  manner  of  this  invention  is  thus  related  by  Vitruvius.  He 
put  a wooden  tube  under  a beam  where  he  had  fattened  fome 
pullies,  over  which  a rope  went  that  made  an  angle  in  afcending  and 
defending  into  the  tube,  which  was  hollow,  fo  that  a little  leaden 
ball  might  run  along  it,  which  ball,  in  patting  and  repatting  in  this 
narrow  cavity,  by  violent  motion  expelled  the  air  that  was  inclofed, 
and  forced  it  againtt  that  without ; thefe  oppofitions  and  concuttions 
made  an  audible  and  dittindt  found,  fomething  like  the  voice.  He 
therefore  on  this  principle,  invented  engines  which  received  motion 
from  the  force  of  water  inclofed,  and  others  that  depended  upon  the 
power  of  the  circle  or  lever;  and  many  ingenious  inventions,  parti- 
cularly clocks  that  move  by  water.  To  fet  thefe  engines  at  work  he 
bored  a plate  of  gold  or  a precious  ftone,  and  chofe  fuch  kind  of  ma- 
terials, as  not  being  fubjedt  to  wear  by  conftant  patting  of  the  water, 
or  liable  to  contradt  filth  and  obftrudt  its  pattage ; this  being  done, 
the  water,  which  ran  through  the  fmall  hole,  raifed  a piece  of  cork, 
or  little  fhip  inverted,  which  workmen  call  Tympanum,  upon  which 
was  a rule  and  fome  wheels  equally  divided,  whofe  teeth  moving  one 
another  made  thefe  wheels  turn  very  leifurely.  He  alfo  made  other 
rules  and  wheels,  divided  after  the  fame  manner,  which  by  one  An- 
gle motion  in  turning  round  produced  divers  effedts ; made  fevcral 
fmall  images  move  round  about  pyramids,  threw  up  ttones  like  eggs, 
made  trumpets  found,  and  performed  feveral  other  things  not  cflen- 
tial  to  clock-work.  Vitruvius  de  Architedtura,  lib.  IX.  cap.  viii. 

But  to  return  : The  following  is  the  defeription  given  by  Vitruvius 
of  the  hydraulic  organ. 

* Autem  quas  habeant  ratiocinationes,  quatn  brevifiime  proximo 

* que  attingere  potcro  : et  feriptura  confequi,  non  pnetermittam.  De 

* materia  compadta  bafi  area  in  ea  ex  sere  fabricata  collocatur. 

*•  Supra  bafin  eriguntur  rcgulse  dextra  ac  finiftra  fealari  forma  com- 

* padta* : quibus  includuntur  serei  modioli  fundulis  ambulationibus 

* ex  torno  fubtiliter  fubadtis  habentibus  infixos  in  media  ferreos  an- 

* goncs ; ct  verticulis  cum  vedtibus  conjundtos  pellibufque  lanatis  in- 

* volutos.  Item  in  fumma  planitie  foramina  circiter  digitorum  tcr- 
‘ num,  quibus  foraminibus  proxime  in  verticulis  collocati  a.’rei  del— 

* phini,  pendentia  habent  catenis  cymbalia  ex  ore  infra  foramina  mo- 

* diorum  celata.  Intra  aream  : quo  loci  aqua  fuflinetur  in  eft  in  id. 

genus 
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* genus  uti  infurtdibulum  inverfum:  quem  fuper  traxilli  alti  circiter 

* digitorum  ternum  fuppoliti  librant  fpacium  imum.  Ima  inter  labra 
« pbigeos  et  arse  fundum.  Supra  autcm  cerviculum  ejus  coagmcnta 

* arcula  fuftinet  caput  machiti®  qua:  Grece  Canon  Muficus  appeila- 
‘ tur  : in  cujus  longitudine  fi  canalis  tctrachordos  eft  fiunt  quatuor. 

* Si  exachordos  (ex.  Si  rxflochordos  odto.  Singulis  autem  cana- 

* libus  lingula  epithonia  funt  inclufa  manubriis  ferreis  collocata. 

* Qua:  manubria  cum  torquentur  ex  area  patclaciunt  nares  in  canales. 

* Ex  canalibus  autem  canon  habet  Ordinata  in  tranfverfo  foramina 

* refpondentia  in  naribus : qu®  funt  in  tabula  fumma:  qu®  tabula 

* Gr®ce  Pinas  dicitur.  Inter  tabulam  et  canona  regul*  funt  rnterpo- 

* fit®  ad  eundem  modum  forat®  ex  oleo  fubadl®  : ut  facilitur  impel- 

* lantur:  et  rurfus  introrfus  reducantur  : qu®  obturant  ea  foramina  : 

* plinthidelque  appellantur.  Quarum  itus  et  reditus  alias  obturat  : 

* alias  operit  terebrationes.  H®  regul®  habent  ferrea  choragia  fixa 

* et  jundla  cum  pinnis  quarum  ta&us  motiones  efficit.  Regularum 

* continentur  fupra  tabulam  foramina  qu®  ex  canalibus  habent  egref- 

* fum  fpiritus  funt  annuli  agglutinati : quibus  lingul®  omnium  in- 

* cludunlur  organorum.  E modiolis  autem  fiftul®  funt  continentes 
« conjunct®  ligneis  cervicibus  : pertinentefque  ad  nares  : qu®  funt  in 

* arcula  : in  quibus  axes  funt  ex  torno  fuba&i : et  ibi  collocati.  Qui 

* Cum  recipit  arcula  animam  fpiritum  non  patientur  obturantes  fora- 

* mina  rurfus  redirc.  Ita  cum  vedtes  cxtolluntur  ancones  cducunt 

* fundos  modiolorum  ad  imum.  Delphinique  qui  funt  in  vcrticulls 

* inctuft  calcantes  in  cos  cymbala  replcnt  fpatia  modiolorum : at- 

* que  ancones  extollentes  fundos  intra  modioios  vchementi  pulfus  ce- 

* rebritate  : et  obturantes  foramina  cymbalis  fuperiora.  Aera  qui 

* eft  ibi  claufus  preflionibus  coadhim  in  fiftulas  cogunt : per  quas  in 

* ligna  concurrit : et  per  ejus  cervices  in  arcam.  Motione  vero  vcc- 

* tium  vehementiores  fpiritus  frequens  compreifus  epithoniorUm 

* aperturis  ifluit,  et  replet  anim®  canales  itaque  cum  pin®  manibus 

* tadl®  propellunt  et  reducunt  contincnter  regulas  alterius  obturant 

* foramina  alterius  aperiendo  ex  muGcis  artibus  multiplicibus  modu- 

* Jorum  varietatibus  fonantes  excitant  voces  *.  Quantum  potui  niti, 

* ut  obfeura  res,  per  feripturam  diludice  pronunciaretur  j contendi. 

* Sed  b®c  non  eft  facilis  ratio:  neque  omnibus  expedita  ad  intelli- 

* Vitruvius  de  Architeflura,  lib.  X.  cap.  xi.  Ibid.  cap.  xii. 

* gendum 
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* gendum  prater  cos,  qui  in  his  generibus  habent  exercitationem. 

* Quod  fi  qui  parum  intcllexerint  c fcriptis  cum  ipfam  rem  cognof- 

* cent:  profe&b  invcnient  curiofc  ct  fubtiliter  omnia  ordinata.’* 

This  dcfcription,  which  to  every  modern  reader  muft  appear  un- 
intelligible, Kircher  has  not  only  undertaken  to  explain,  but  the 
ftrength  of  his  imagination  co-operating  with  his  love  of  antiquity, 
and  his  defire  to  inform  the  world,  he  has  exhibited  in  the  Mufur- 
gia  an  inftrument  which  no  one  can  contemplate  ferioufly  : and,  after 
all,  he  leaves  it  a queftion  whether  it  was  an  automaton,  adted  upon 
by  that  air,  which  by  the  pumping  of  water  was  forced  through  the 
•feveral  pipes,  or  whether  the  hand  of  a Ikilful  mufician,  fitting  at  the 
front  of  it,  with  the  quantity  of  fome  tons  of  water  in  a refervoir 
under  him,  was  not  neceflary  to  produce  that  mufic  which  thebigot- 
ted  admirers  of  antiquity  aferibe  to  this  infirument,  and  affeft  to  be 
fo  fond  of.  Ifaac  Vofiius,  in  his  treatife  De  Poematum  Cantu  et 
Viribus  Rythmi,  pag.  100,  has  given  a reprefentation  of  the  hydrau- 
lic organ,  no  way  refembling  that  of  Kircher,  but  which  he  yet  fays  is 
almoft  exadlly  conformable  to  the  words  of  Vitruvius ; after  which  fol- 
lows a dcfcription  thereof  in  words  not  lefs  obfeure  than  thofe  of  Vi- 
truvius and  Kircher  : neither  one  nor  the  other  of  the  diagrams  will 
bear  the  teft  of  an  impartial  examination,  or  is  worthy  to  be  inferted 
in  any  work  intended  to  convey  information  to  a fober  enquirer  after 
truth  ; but  the  confidence  with  which  Vofiius  fpeaks  of  his  difeovery 
will  make  it  neceflary  to  give  his  delineation  of  the  hydraulic  organ, 
together  with  a dcfcription  of  it  in  his  own  words. 

Kircher  indeed,  after  all  the  pains  he  had  taken,  has  the  modefiy  to 
confefs  the  inferiority  of  the  ancient  hydraulic  to  the  modern  organ  ; 
for  he  fays  that  if  the  former  be  compared  to  the  latter  it  mull  feem 
a very  infignificant  work,  for,  adds  he,  ‘ I cannot  perceive  what  har- 

* mony  a difpofition  of  four,  five,  fix,  or  eight  pipes  could  produce, 

* and  I very  much  wonder  how  Nero  fliould  be  fo  exceedingly  af- 

* fedted  by  fo  fmall  and  poor  an  hydraulic,  for  Vitruvius  teftifies  that 

* when  his  life  and  empire  were  both  in  danger,  and  every  thing  at 

* the  laft  hazard  by  a fedition  of  his  generals  and  foldicrs,  he  did  not 

* relinquifh  his  great  care  and  affedlion,  or  defire  thereof.  We  may 

* from  hence  eafily  form  a judgment  what  great  pleafure  he  mull 

* Ibid.  cap.  xii. 

Vol.  I.  C c « have 
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* have  taken  in  our  modern  organs,  not  compofed  of  four,  five,  fix, 

* or  eight  pipes,  but  fuch  as  our  greater  organs  of  Germany,  confift- 

* ing  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-two  double  pipes,  animated  by  the 

* help  of  twenty-four  different  regifters;  or  had  he  feen  our  auto- 

* mata  or  engines  of  this  kind,  which  move  of  their  own  accord 

* without  the  help  of  any  hand.  Certainly  thefe  mofl  enlightned 

* ages  have  invented  feveral  things  to  which  the  inventions  of  the 

* ancients  can  in  no  manner  be  compared 

Of  a very  different  opinion  is  the  before-cited  Voflius,  who  declare* 
himfelf  not  alhamed  to  affert,  not  only  that  the  tibias  alone  of  the 
ancients  arc  by  very  far  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  inftrumeots  of  his 
age,  but  that,  if  we  except  the  pipes  of  the  organs,  commonly 
ufed  in  churches,  it  will  be  found  that  fcarce  any  others  are  worthy 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  tibiae.  And  he  adds,  * even  thofir 
‘ very  organs,  which  now  pkafe  fo  much,  can  by  no  means  be  com- 

* pared  to  the  ancient  hydraulics.  And  the  modern  Organarii,  to- 

* fpeak  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  are  not  in  reality  Organarii, 

* but  Afcaulse  or  Utricularii,  that  is  to  fay.  Bag-pipers,  for  by  that 

* name  were  thofe  called  who  furnifli  wind  to  the  tibia  by  the 

* means  of  bags  or  wallets,  and  bellows,  as  is  done  in  churches.’ 
He  farther  fays  that  ' thofe  are  ridiculous  who  fuppole  the  above  ap~ 

* pellations  to  belopg  to  thofe  mendicants  who  go  about  the  flrcets 

* with  a Cornamufa,  and  with  their  arms  force  out  continued  and 

* unpleafing  founds.'  No,  fays  this  fagacious  writer,  ‘ the  Afculse  or 

* Utricularii  did  not  in  the  leafl  differ  from  our  modern  organifls 

* and  the  ancient  Organarii  were  thofe  only  who  played  on  the  hy- 

* draulic  organ,  and  they  were  fo  called  from  Organum,  a brazen- 

* veffcl,  conftru&ed  like  a round  altar,  out  of  (which  the  air  by  the 

* help  of  the  incumbent  water  is  preffed  with  great  force,  which  yet 
‘ flows  equally  into  the  tibia:  -p.  After  remarking-on  the  bad  fuccefs- 
of  many  who  had  attempted  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  Vitruvius  in> 
his  defeription  of  this  inflrument,  and  to  reftore  it  to  practice,  he  fays* 
very  confidently  that  he  himfelf  has  done  it,  and  accordingly  exhibits* 
it  in  the  following  form. 

• Mufurg.  Univ.  tom.  II.  pag.  333.  + Volt  dc  Focitat.  pag.  9?. 
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And  defcribes  it  in  thefe  words : * Fiat  bafis  lignea  A B C D E F, 

* et  in  ca  conftituatur  ara  rotunda  G H I K ex  sere  fabricata  et  torno 

* fideliter  expolita.  Fiat  quoque  clibanus  feu  hemifphacrium  sereum 

* LMNO,  quam  exa&iffime  huic  adaptatum.  Sit  vero  in  medio 

* perforatus  hie  clibanus,  et  infertum  habcat  tubum  et  ipfum  sereum 

* et  utrinque  apertum  M P.  Habeat  quoque  clibanus  alterum  fora- 

* men,  cui  infertus  fit  fiphon  N I Q,  cujus  nares  pertingunt  ad  mo-. 
‘ diolum  a:reum  QJR  S T.  Siphon  hie  habeat  affarium  feu  platyfma- 
« tion  ad  N.  Modiolo  vero  Q_R  S T aptetur  embolus  V cui  af- 

* fixa  fit  regula  firmiter  admodum  compadta  V X,  ita  ut  i vedte 

* X Y Z embolus  V commode  moveri  pofiit.  Modiolus  autem  Q R 

* S T habeat  in  fuperiori  fuperficie  aliud  foramen  3,  4,  cum  platyf- 

C c 2 * matio 
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* matio  per  quod  aer  ingredi  poflit.  Ifte  vero  ingredietur  cum  vedlis 
4 X Y Z in  Z attollitur.  Quando  vero  idem  dcprimitur,  platyfma- 
‘ tion  hoc  clauditur,  et  ingreflus  aer  per  fiphonem  Q I N,  aperto  pla- 

* tyfmatio  ad  N,  cxprimitur  in  clibanum  LMNO,  unde  per  tubufn 

* M P influit  in  arcam  A a Cc  Ee,  cujus  afflatu  tibia;  animantur. 

* Clibano  vero  LMNO,  quamvis  tnagni  fit  pondercs,  veluti  xneo, 

* quo  tamcn  fortius  fubje&um  premat  aerem  et  fidelius  ne  effluatcuf- 

* todiat , fuperinfunditur  aqua,  puta  ad  f f,  vel  altius  fi  fortiores  ve- 

* limus  cfficere  fonost  Fiat  itaquc  ex  continua  vcdtis  agitatione,  tit 

* attollatur  tandem  clibanus  LMNO,  immoto  interim  perfiante 
r tubo  M P,  et  fiphone  N I Q,  et  notandum  fimulac  vchcmentia  in- 
4 grefii  fpiritus  altolliiur  clibanus,  turn  quoque  xqualcm  fieri  com- 

* prefiionem  ae'ris  qui  in  area  continetur.  Licet  enim  effluente  per 

* tibias  sere  clibanus  delcendat,  idcmque  rurilis  agitatione  vedlis  at- 

* tollatur,  quamdiu  tamcn  clibanus  fufpenfus  et  i fundo  feparatus 
4 manet,  tandiu  propter  xqualitatem  prementis  ponderis,  a-qualis 
4 etiam  manet  inclufi  aeris  ccnfiipatio,  ipfaque  clibani  et  fuperinfufs 

* aqua-  inconftans  et  mobilis  altitudo  c the  it  xqualitatem  flatus,  quo 
4 tibiae  afpitantur 

The  fame  author  affedls  to  be  very  merry  with  thofe  who  have 
averted  that  this  organ  was  mounted  only  with  fix  or  eight  tibiae,  and 
cites  the  foregoing  verfes  of  Claudian,  and  the  following  exclamation- 
of  Tertullian  to  prove  the  contrary.  4 Spedta  portentofam  Archime- 

* dis  (Ctetibii  redlius  dixifict)  munificentiam  : organum  hydraulicum 

* dico,  tot  membra,  tot  partes,  tot  compagines,  tot  itinera  vocum, 

4 tot  compendia  fonorum,  tot  commercia  modorum,  tot  acies  tibia- 

* rum,  et  una  moles  erunt  omnia.  Spiritus  ille  qui  de  tormento 

* aquae  anhclat,  per  partes  adminiftratur,  fubftantia  folidus,  opera  di- 

* vifus  He  fays  that  die  ufe  of  the  hydraulic  organ  ccafed  before 

• Dc  Poemat.  pag.  lot. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Chiiftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  was  formerly  a beautiful  and  large  me- 
dallion of  V alcntinian  ; hiving  on  the  reverfe  one  of  thefe  hydraulic  organs,  with  two  men, 
one  on  the  right,  tnc  other  on  th*  left  fide  thereof,  feeming  to  pump  the  water  which 
pUys  it,  and  to  litten  to  the  found  of  it.  It  had.  only  eight  pipes#  and  tliofe  were  placed 
una  round  pcdcft.il;  the  infeription  Placea  Spectri. 

+ Ibid.  nag.  105.  In  Englilh  thus  : Behold  the  wonderful  munificence  of  Archimc* 
«les  ! (he  iliould  have  faid  of  Ctefibws)  I mean  the  hydraulic  organ  ; fo  many  numbers, 
fo  many  parts,  lo  many  joinings,  fo  many  roads  or  paOages  for  the  voices,  fuch  a com- 
pendium of  founds,  fuch  an  intcrcourfe  of  modes,  fuch  troops  of  tibix,  and  all  com* 
poling  tine  great  whole!  The  fpiiit  or  air  which  is  breathed  out  from  this  engine  of 
water,  is  ad  mi  ordered  through  the  parts,  folid  in  fubftance,  but  divided  in  operation* 

• the 
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the  time  of  Caffidorus  j and  that  the  fame  appears  from  a paflage  in 
a difeourfe  of  that  author  on  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  Pfalm,  wherein, 
without  making  the  lead  mention  of  the  hydraulic,  he  beftows  the 
following  very  high  commendations  on  the  pneumatic  organ,  then  in 
common  ufe.  * An  organ  is  as  it  were  a tower  compofed  of  feveral 

* different  fiftulas  or  pipes,  in  which  a mod  copious  found  is  furnifh- 

* cd  by  the  blowing  of  bellows : and  that  it  may  be  compofed  of  a 

* graceful  modulation,  it  is  conftrudted  with  certain  wooden  tongues 

* in  the  inner  part,  which  being  fkilfully  preffed  down  by  the  fingers 

* of  the  maftcr,  produce  a great  founding  and  moil  fweet  cantilena 
He  notwithfianding  afferts  that  the  hydraulic  organ  continued  in 

life  lower  down  than  the  time  of  Caffiodorus ; for  that  in  the  French 
annals  of  a certain  anonymous  writer,  he  is  informed  that  in  the  year 
826  a certain  Venetian,  called  Georgius,  or  rath.er  Gregorius,  con- 
ftruded  an  hydraulic  organ  for  Lewis  the  Pious,  at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
and  that  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients -f-.  He  elfewhcre  fays  that 
the  hydraulic  organ  of  Daniel  Barbaro,  deferibed  in  his  Commentary 
on  Vitruvius,  is  with  great  reafon  exploded  by  all  and  that  thofc 
who  in  his  time  had  in  their  writings  concerning  mufic  inferted,  the 
conflrudtion  of  the  Vitruvian  organ,  while  they  depreciate  the  inven- 
tions of  the  ancients,  may  ferve  as  an  example  to  fhew  how  cuftomary 
a thing  it  is  for  men  to  defpife  what  they  themfelves  do  not  underftand. 
This  paffage  is  manifefily  intended  as  a cenfure  on  Kircher’s  deferip- 
tion  of  the  hydraulic  organ,  and  proves  nothing  but  the  extreme  bigotry 
of  Vofliusjf-.  As  to  the  hydraulic  organs  of  modern  Italy  of  which 

* Organum  itaque  eft  quafi  turns  diverfis  fiftuiis  fabricata,  quibus  ftalu  follium  vox 
copiofiflima  deftinatur, ct  ut  cam  modulatio  decora  componat,  linguis  quihufdam  ligneis  ab 
iiueriore  parte  conftruitur,  quas  difcipliuabilitcr  magiftrorum  digit)  reprimemes  grandiio- 
ncm  cfficiunt  et  fuaviflimum  camiienam.  De  Pocoiat.  png.  106. 

+ De  Pocmat.  106.  J Ibid.  pag.  99. 

| The  enthufiaftic  attachment  to  antiquity  of  this  author  is  ftrongly  eviilcrd  by 
the  ferurments  he  entertains  of  the  energy  of  the  ancient  Tibia,  which  he  Icruples  not  to 
prefer  to  every  inftrument  of  modern  invention.  His  words  are  the/e : ‘ As  to  what  belongs 
‘ to  the  Cantus  of  the  Tibia  which  is  blown  upon- by  the  mouth,  I think  it  may  be  truly 

* faidthat  the  tibicinifts  know  no  more  concerning  that  inftrument  than  the  ancientfttep- 

* herds,  and  perhaps  not  fo  much.  This  moll  excellent  art  is  banilhed  among  the  men- 
*■  dicants  t and  the  Tibia,  which  was  by  far  preferred  to  all  ftringed  inftruments,  and  to 
4 all  other  inilrum  nits  of  mulic,  is  now  filenced  to  fuch  a degree,  that,  if  you  except  the 

* Chinefe  alone,  who  excel  in  this  part,  you  will  find  none  in  this  age  that  can  even 

* pleafe  a moderate  ear;  and  the  very  name  of  the  Tibia  is  juftly  defpifed  by  the  European 

* nations.  That  the  Tibia  vras  formerly  held  in  greater  cittern,  and  accounted  fweeter* 

* than  the  lyre,  is  not  only  eviuced  by  Ariftotle,  in  his  problems,  hut  alfo  by  the  very 

' pnniih- 
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Graflincau  fays  there  are  feveral  in  the  grottos  of  vineyards,  parti- 
cularly one  belonging  to  the  family  d’Efte,  near  the  Tyber,  dcfcribed 
by  Baptifta  Porta,  he  fays  they  are  very  different,  and  no  way  refera- 
ble the  ancient  hydraulic  organ.  Thcfe  perhaps  will  be  found  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  common  organ  played  on  by  a barrel,  which 
by  a very  eafy  contrivance  is  fet  in  motion  by  a fmall  ftream  of 
water  : and  that  thefe  for  more  than  a century  paft  have  been  in  ufe 
in  various  parts  of  Italy  there  is  additional  evidence.  In  a book  fup- 
pofed  to  be  written  by  one  Dr.  Thomas  Powell,  a canon  of  St.  Da- 
vid’s, entitled  Human  Induftry,  or  a Hiftory  of  the  Manual  Arts,  it  is 
faid  that  pope  Sylvefter  II.  made  an  organ  which  was  played  on  by 
warm  water;  and  that  fuch  hydraulics,  frequent  in  Italy,  are 
founded  with  cold  water.  Oldys’s  Britifh  Librarian,  No.  I.  pag  ti. 
And  in  an  old  Englifh  comedy  of  Webfter,  printed  in  1623,  intitled 
the  Devil’s  Law-Cafe,  Romelia,  a wealthy  merchant  of  Naples, 
fpcaking  of  the  greatnefs  of  his  income  fays, 

... .. . My  fadtors’  wives 

Wcare  fhaperoones  of  velvet ; and  my  feriveners, 

Meerely  through  my  employment,  grow  fo  rich 
They  build  their  palaces  and  belvidears 
With  mujical  water-iaorkes. 

Comedy,  which  in  general  exhibits  a very  juft  reprefentation  of 
contemporary  manners  and  characters,  is,  in  cafes  of  this  fort,  autho- 
rity : and  the  poet,  in  the  paflage  above-cited,  would  hardly  have 
pointed  out  this  inftance  of  Italian  profufion,  had  he  not  had  fome 
example  in  his  eye  to  warrant  it. 


• punifhment  of  Marfya9.  How  great  the  care  ami  diligence  of  the  ancients  was  in  im- 

• proving  this  inftrument,  fufficiently  appears  from  what  both  Theophraflus  and 

• Pliny  have  wrote  concerning  the  reeds  of  the  lake  Orchomenius.  It  was  not  fuffi- 
‘ cient  that  they  were  cut  at  certain  periods  of  years,  when  the  lake  became  dry  ; 

• unlefs  they  were  alfo  macerated  by  the  fun,  rain,  and  frofl,  and  afterwards  foftened  by 
« long  ufe;  and,  remaining  without  any  defe£t,  fatisfied  thewilhof  theartifts  He  who 
« reads  and  confiders  thefe  things,,  will  the  kfs  wonder  that  fometimes  Tibiae  have  been 

• fold  for  feven  talents,  as  Lucian  tcftifics.’  Voflius  De  Poemat.  107. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

BUT  to  return  to  the  ancient  hydraulic  organ,  a hundred  quef- 
tions  might  be  alked  touching  the  ufe  and  application  of  its  fe- 
veral  paits,  as  alfo  what  fyftcm  it  was  adapted  to  j and  particularly 
whether  thcfe  who  have  undertaken  to  delineate  it  with  fuch  exaft- 
nefs,  have  not  formed  an  idea  of  it  from  the  organ  of  our  own  times, 
and  done  a violence  to  hiftorical  truth  by  incorporating  two  inftru- 
ments,  which  cannot  poflibly  exift  in  a /late  of  union.  And  after  all 
that  can  be  faid  in  favour  of  it,  the  cenfure  of  Kircher  above-cited, 
null  undoubtedly  appear  to  be  very  juft,  and  may  ferve  to  /hew  what 
little  reafon  there  is  to  lament  the  lofs  of  many  inventions  of  the  an- 
cients, particularly  thofe  in  which  the  knowledge  of  mechanics  is  any 
way  concerned.  *‘The  hydraulic  organ  is  one  of  thofe  ancient  inven- 
tions mentioned  by  Pancirollus  as  now  loft  *,  a misfortune  which 
at  this  day  we  lament  perhaps  with  as  little  reafon  as  we  /hould 
have  for  faying  that  the  lofs  of  the  ancient  Clepfydrae  -J-  is  not  amply 
compenfated  by  the  invention  of  clocks  and  watches.  With  refpedl 
to  this  inftrument,  it  cannot  fo  properly  be  faid  to  be  loft,  as  to  have 
given  way  to  one  of  a more  artificial  conftrudlion,  and  nobler  in  its 
effcdls,  as  unqueftionably  the  modern  organ  is.  It  is  remarkable  that 
thofe  who  would  infer  the  debility  of  the  later  ages,  from  the  few 


* Guido  Pancirollus  Dc  Rerum  memorabilium  five  deperditarum,  lib.  I.  cap.  ii. 

+ Clepfydra,  an  hour-glafs  made  wit li  water.  The  ufe  of  Clepfydra  was  very  ancient, 
and  among  the  Romans  there  were  feveral  forts  of  them  ; in  general  they  refcmbled  a 
£md  hour-glafs,  which  is  compofed  of  two  veflels,  fo  joined  at  top  and  bottom,  as  that 
what  is  contained  in  the  upper  may  run  into  the  under  of  them.  The  Clepfydra  con- 
tained water,  which  pafling  through  a fmall  hole,  imperceptibly  raifed  a piece  of  cork 
with  an  index  fixed  thereto  that  pointed  to  the  hours  marked  on  the  under  glafs.  They 
were  all  fubjecl  to  two  inconveniences  : the  fnft  was  that  which  Plutarch  takes  notice  of, 
to  wit,  that  the  water  pafled  through  with  more  or  lefs  difficulty,  according  as  the  air  was 
more  or  lefs  thick,  cold,  or  hot,  tor  that  hindered  the  hours  from  being  equal ; the  other 
was,  that  the  water  ran  falter  at  iirft,  when  the  veflel  from  whence  the  water  came  was. 
full,  than  at  l ift. 

Thefe  Clepfydra  were  chiefly  ufed  in  a city  called  Achanta,  beyond  the  Nile.  In  this 
eity  there  was  an  huge  veflel  of  this  kind,  into  which  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  priefts 
daily  brought  water  from  the  Nile,  which  running  out  from  the  veflel  again,  declared  the 
hours.  The  ufe  of  the  Clepfydra  was  to  tell  the  hour  in  the  night,  or  in  cloudy  weather* 
when  it  could  not  be  found  by  the  fun-dial. 
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remaining  monuments  of  ancient  ingenuity,  generally  confine  tiiem- 
felvcs  to  poefy,  fculpture,  and  other  arts,  which  owe  their  perfection 
rather  to  adventitious  circumdances,  than  to  the  vigorous  exertion  of 
the  powers  of  invention  : but,  with  refpeCt  to  indruments,  machines, 
"and  engines  of  various  kinds,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  podible 
but  that  mankind  mud  continue  to  improve  as  long  as  the  world  fliall 
lad. 

Nicomachus  Gerasf.nus,  fo  called  from  his  having  been  born 
in  Gerafa,  a city  of  Arabia,  lived  about  A.  C.  60.  He  was  a philo- 
fopher,  and  wrote  an  Introduction  to  Harmony,  at  the  requed,  as  it 
fliould  feein  by  the  beginning  of  it,  of  fomc  learned  female  contem- 
porary. He  was  a follower  of  Pythagoras  j and  it  is  by  this  work 
alone  that  we  know  how,  and  by  what  means,  his  mailer  difeovered 
the  conlbnances.  He  begins  his  work  with  an  addrefs  to  his  female 
friend,  whom  he  dyles  the  moll  virtuous  of  women ; and  refleCls  with 
fome  concern  on  the  difference  in  fentiment  of  the  feveral  writers  on 
the  elements  of  harmony.  He  excufes  his  inability  to  reconcile  them 
by  reafon  of  the  long  journeys  he  is  obliged  to  take,  and  bis  want  of 
leifure,  which  he  prays  the  gods  to  vouchfafe  him,  and  promifes  to  com- 
plete a work  which  he  has  in  contemplation,  of  which  what  he  now 
gives  feems  to  be  but  a part.  Profcffing  to  follow  the  Pythagoreans, 
he  conlidcrs  the  human  voice  as  emitting  founds,  which  are  either 
commenfurable  by  intervals,  as  when  we  are  faid  to Jing  ; or  incotn- 
menfurable,  as  when  we  converfe  by  fpeech.  In  this  latter  jfeof  the 
voice,  he  fays,  we  are  not  obliged  by  any  rule ; but  in  the  former  we 
are  bound  to  an  obfervance  of  thofe  intervals  and  magnitudes  in  which 
harmony  does  confid. 

The  founds  and  their  names,  continues  this  author,  are  probably 
taken  from  the  feven  planets  in  the  heavens  which  furround  this  earth; 
for  it  is  faid  that  all  bodies  which  are  carried  round  with  any  great 
degree  of  velocity,  mud  neceffarily,  and  by  reafon  of  their  magnitude, 
and  the  celerity  of  their  motions,  caufe  a found,  which  found  will  vary 
in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  magnitude  in  each,  the  celerity  of 
their  motions,  or  the  reprefiion  of  the  orb  wherein  they  aCl.  Thefc 
differences,  he  fays,  are  manifell  in  the  planets,  which  perpetually 
turn  round,  and  produce  their  proper  founds : for  example,  the  mo- 
tion of  Saturn,  the  planet  mod  dillant  from  us,  produces  a found  the 
mod  grave,  in  which  it  rcfcmbles  the  confonance  diapafon  as  does 
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Hypate,  which  fignifics  the  fame  as  principal.  To  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  the  lowed  of  the  planets,  and  neared  the  earth,  we  apply  the 
mod  acute  term,  called  Ncte,  for  Ncaton  is  the  fame  as  low. 

He  then  proceeds  to  declare  the  fuppofcd  analogy  between  the  red 
of  the  planets  and  the  intermediate  chords,  as  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going account  of  Pythagoras.  But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  take 
notice  that  the  ancient  writers  were  not  unanimous  in  opinion  that 
the  graver  founds  were  produced  by  the  bodies  of  greated  magnitude: 
Cicero,  in  particular,  is  by  Glareanus  * faid  to  have  maintained  that 
the  lefler  bodies  produce  the  graver  founds,  and  the  greater  the  more 
acute.  And  from  this  dictum  of  Cicero,  Glareanus  has  been  at  the 
pains  of  forming  a diagram,  intended  to  reprefent  this  fanciful  coinci- 
dence of  revolutions  and  harmonies,  which  is  given  in  a fubfequent 
page  of  this  work. 

In  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  which  is  what  Glareanus  means  when 
he  refers  to  Cicero  de  Republica,  lib.  VI.  is  a great  deal  concerning 
the  mufic  of  the  fpheres  in  general ; and  Macrobius,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  that  fragment,  has  made  the  mod  of  it.  Ncverthelefs  the  ge- 
neral lentiment  of  mankind  feems  till  very  lately  -f-  to  have  been  that 
the  whole  dodtrine  is  to  be  regarded  os  a poetical  fidtion  ; and  as  to  the 
fadl,  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  reafon  or  philofophy. 

But  to  return  to  our  author  Nicomachus,  and  his  opinion  of  the 
harmony  of  the  planets  : it  is  true,  fays  he,  that  it  is  inaudible  to  our 
ears,  but  to  our  reafon  it  is  clear. 

Nicomachus  proceeds  to  define  the  terms  made  ufe  of  by  him,  dif- 
tinguifliing,  as  others  of  the  ancients  do,  between  found  and  noife. 
Speaking  of  inllruments,  he  fays  they  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  fuch  as 
are  blown,  as  are  the  flute,  trumpet,  organ,  and  the  like  ; or  fuch  as 
arc  Arung,  to  wit,  the  lute,  lyre,  and  harp  j of  the  latter  kind  are 
alfo  the  monochord,  by  many  called  the  Pandora  J,  and  by  the  Py- 


• Dodccachordmi,  lib.  II.  cap.  xiii. 

t See  a fubfetjuent  note,  iu  the  prefent  book,  containing  the  fentiments  of  Dr.  Gre- 
gory anti  Mr.  Madaurin  on  this  fubjcct. 

J An  appellative  from  which  the  Lng’ifh  woid  Bandore  fcccos  clearly  to  be  derived, 
Meibom i us  gives  the  following  note  on  this  paflage. 

4 [Phamlourous.  j llcfychiiis  fpeaksof  it  thus: 44  Pan  dura  or  Panduris  is  a mu- 

41  fical  inftrument  * Pandurus  he  who  plays  on  that  inftrument.”  Monochords  were  alfo 
4 by  fome  called  Phamluras.  Nicomachus  here  fays  the  fame*  and  feems  as  if  he  approv- 
-*  ed  of  thepradice.  Thefc  inftrnmcntt  are  various  ; Pollux,  lib.  IV.  cap.  ix.  fays,  44  The 
44  monochord  was  invented  by  the  Arabians,  and  the  trichord  by  the  Afiyrians,  who  gave 
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thagoreans  the  Canon,  and  alfo  the  Trigon  or  triangular  diriciqter. 
He  alfq  mentions  crooked  and  other  flutes  made  of  the  box-tt«c,  of 
which  he  propofes  to  fpeak  again.  Of  the  ftringed  fpecies  he  fays 
thofe  with  the  greater  teBfions  exprefs  the  more  acute  founds  * on  the 
contrary,  thofe  with  the  lefl'er  give  the  more  languid  and  grave  ; and 
in  inftruments  that  are  blown,  the  more  hollow  and  long,  the  more 
languid  and  grave  are  their  founds.  He  then  proceeds  to  relate  how 
Pythagoras  difeovered  the  confonances,  and  to  give  that  account  of 
his  fyftem  which  Stanley  has  taken  into  his  life  of  that  plulofophcr, 
and  is  inferted  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  together  with  fome 
remarks,  the  refult  of  late  experiments,  which  in  fome  degree, 
though  not  eflentially,  weaken  the  credit  of  the  relation. 

But  without  enquiring  farther  into  the  weight  of  the  hammers,  and 
other  circumftances  attending  the  difeovery  of  the  confonances,  we 
may  very  fafely  credit  Nicomachus,  fo  far  ar  to  believe  that  Pytha- 
goras, by  the  means  of  chords  of  different  lengths,  diddifeover  them  * 
that  the  philofopher  to  the  found  produced  by  thy  firft  number  fix, 
gave  the  name  Hypate  ; to  eight  he  gave  Mefe,  which  is  fefqukertian 
thereto  ; to  nine  Paramefe,  which  is  a tone  more  acute,  and  there- 
fore fefquioflave  of  the  lad  ; and  to  the  laft  number,  twelve,  he  gave 
the  name  Nete  ; and  afterwards  filled  up  the  intermediate  fpaces  with 
founds  in  the  fucceftion  proper  to  the  diatonic  genus,  and  thereby 
completed  the  fyftem  of  eight  chords.  The  diatonic  genus,  as  this 
author  deferibes  it,  is  a natural  progreffion  to  the  fyftem  of  a diatef- 
faron  by  a femitone,  tone,  and  tone  j and  to  a diapente  by  three 
tones  and  a femitone.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  faid  the  an- 
cient fyftem  was  adjufted  and  extended  to  that  of  a complete  o&avy, 
an  improvement  fo  much  the  more  to  be  valued,  as  we  are  told  that 
in  the  ancient  or  primitive  lyre,  all  the  founds  from  the  lovyeft  were 
fourths  to  each  other  * j whereas  in  the  Pythagorean  lyre,  ooropofed 

“ it  the  name  of  Pandura.'*  He  juftly  fays  that  Pandura  was  an  A fly  I inn  word.  But  the 

* mod  learned  of  the  Hebrews  do  not  Ictm  fuflicicutly  to  underdand  the  flgnilkation  of 

* it  j they  explain  it  by  a twig  or  rod,  whip,  thong  of  leather,  as  appears  from  Buxtorf  in 
1 jhc  Talmudical  Lexicon,  from  Talmud  Hierolol.  I imagine  the  true  origin  of 
‘ this  appellation  to  be  this,  the  inftrument  was  mounted  or  drctched  with  thongs 

* of  bull's  hides,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pentachord  of  the  Scythians,  concerning 

* which  the  fame  Pollux  fpcaks  thus  : “ T he  pentachord  is  an  invention  of  the  Scythians ; 

" it  was  ftretched  or  mounted  with  thongs  made  of  the  raw  hides  of  oxen,  but  their  plectra 
“ were  the  jaw-bones  of  Ihe-goats.” 

* Nicoinach.  Harmonic.  Manual,  pag.  5,  ex  verf.  Meibom. 
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of  a ttmehord  and  pentachord  conjoined ; or,  which  is  the  fame/  of 
two  tetrachords  disjoined  by  art  intervening  tone,  we  have  d Continued 
pfogreffion  of  founds.  ’ • 

Nicomachus  proceeds  to  relate  that  the  magnitude  of  the  fcale  iri 
the  diatonic  genus  is  two  drapafons,  for  that  the  voice  cannot  eafily 
extend  itfelf  either  upwards  or  downwards  beyond  this  limit  ; and 
for  this  reafon,  to  the  ancient  lyre  formed  of  feVen  firings,  by  the 
Conjunction  of  two  tetrachords,  extending  from  Hypate  to  Mefe,  and 
thence  to  Nete,  were  adjoined  two  tetrachords,  each  at  the  outward 
extremity  of  the  former  j that  which  began  at  Nete  was  called  Hy- 
perboleon,  fignifying  excellent.  This  tetrachord,  he  fays,  confills 
of  three  adjoined  founds*  whofe  names  are  worthy  to  be  Remembered; 
as  firft,  Trite  hyperbolcon,  then  Parancte  byperboleon,  and  laftly, 
Nete  hyperboltfon.  The  other  tetrachord  was  joined  to  the  chord 
Hypate,  and  was  thence  called  Hypaton  ; and  each  of  the  three  ad- 
joined founds  had  the  addition  of  Hypaton  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
chord  of  the  fame  denomination  in  the  lower  of  the  two  primitive 
tetrachords ; thus  Hypate  hypaton,  Parhypate  hypaton,  Diatonos 
hypaton,  or  Lychanos  hypaton,  for  it  matters  not  which  it  is  called  ; 
and  this  fyftem  from  Hypate  hypaton  to  Mefe  is  feven  chords,  making 
two  conjoint  tetrachords ; and  that  from  Hypate  hypaton  to  Nete  is 
thirteen ; fo  that  Mefe  having  the  middle  place,  and  conjoining  two 
fyflems  of  a feptenary  each,  reckoning  either  upwards  from  Hypate 
hypaton,  or  downwards  from  Nete  hyperbolcon,  each  fyftem  con- 
tained feven  chords. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  additional  tetrachords  were  origin 
nally  adapted  to  the  fyfterfl  of  Terpander,  which  did  net  feparate 
Mefe  from  Trite  by  a whole  tone,  as  that  of  Pythagoras  did.  What 
advantages  could  be  derived  from  this  addition  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay ; not 
is  it  conceivable  that  that  fyftem  could  be  reducible  to  practice  which 
gave  to  a nominal  diapatbn  four  tones  and  three  hemitones,  inftead  of 
five  tones  and  two  hemitones. 

But  the  addition  df  the  new  tetrachords  to  the  two  disjumft  tetra- 
chords of  Pythagoras  was  very  natural,  and  made  way  for  what  this 
author  next  proceeds  to  mention,  the  tetrachord  fynetnmenon,  which 
took  place  in  the  middle  of  that  interval  of  a tone,  by  which  Pytha- 
goras had  divided  the  two  primitive  tetrachords.  The  defign  of  in- 
troducing this  tetrachord  fynemmenon,  which  placed  Trite  but  a he- 
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mitone  diftant  from  Mefe,  was  manifeftly  to  give  to  Parhypate  mefon 
what  it  wanted  before,  a perfect  diatefiaron  for  its  nominal  fourth  j. 
and  this  opinion  of  its  ufe  is  maintained  by  all  who  have  written  oa 
the  fubjeCl  of  mufic.  ,•  • 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  a verbal  enumeration  of  the  feveral 
chords,  which  by  the  disjunction  made  by  Pythagoras,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  Prollambanomenos,  it  appears  were  encreafed  to  fifteen,  with 
their  refpeCtive  tonicai  difiances  : it  has  already  been  mentioned,  that, 
contrary  to  the  method  now  in  ufe,  the  ancients  gave  the  mod  grave 
founds  the  uppcrmoft  place  in  their  fcale  j he  therefore  begins  with 
Proflambanomcnos  and  reckons  downwards  to  Nete  hyperboleon. 

He  gives  the  fame  kind  of  enumeration  of  the  feveral  founds  that 
compofe  the  tetrachord  fynemmenon,  having  firft  Trite  fynemmenon 
at  the  diftancc  of  a hemitone  from  Mefe,  then  after  a tone  Paranete 
fynemmenon,  and  after  another  tone  Nete  fynemmenon  of  the  fame 
tenor  and  found  as  Paranete  diezeugmenon. 

Mefe 

Hemitone 

Trite 

Tone 

Paranete 

Tone 

Nete 

So  that  there  exift  five  tetrachords,  Hypaton,  Mefon,  Synemmenon, 
Diezeugmenon,  and  Hyperboleon;  though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  third  of  thefe  is  but  auxiliary,  and  whenever  it  is  ufed  it  is  only 
in  the  room  of  the  fourth,  for  reafons  before  given  ; and  in  thefe 
tetrachords  there  are  two  disjunctions  and  three  conjunctions  ; the 
disjunctions  are  between  Nete  fynemmenon  and  Nete  diezeugmenon, 
and  between  Proflambanomenos  and  Hypate  hypaton  : the  conjunc- 
tions arc  between  Hypaton  and  Mefon,  and,  which  is  the  fame, 
Mefon  and  Synemmenon,  and  between  Diezeugmenon  and  Hypcr- 
boleon.  ; . , 

We  muft  underftand  that  the  foregoing  is  a reprefentation  of  the 
tetrachords  as  they  are  divided  in  the  diatonic  genus,  the  charadlerif- 
tic  whereof  is  a progreflion  by  a hemitone,  tone,  and  tone  ; for  as  to 
the  other  genera,  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic,  this  author  pro- 
» fefTes 
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feffes  not  to  deliver  his  fentiments,  but  promifes  to  give  them  at  large, 
together  with  a regular  progreflion  in  all  the  three  in  his  Commen- 
taries, a work  he  often  fpcaks  of,  as  having  undertaken  it  for  the  in- 
formation of  his  learned  correfpondent : he  alfo  engages  to  give  the 
teftimonics  of  the  ancients,  the  moft  learned  and  eloquent  of  men  on 
this  fubjett,  and  an  expolition  of  Pythagoras’s  fedlion  of  the  canon, 
not  as  Eratoflhenes  or  Thralyllus  badly  underfland  it,  but  according 
to  Locrus  Timxus,  the  follower  of  Plato,  although  nothing  of  his  on 
the  fubjeift  is  remaining  at  this  day  ; however  he  has  given  an  idea  of 
the  genera  in  the  following  words : * The  firft  and  moft  Ample  of 

* confonances  is  the  diateflaron.  The  diatonic  tetrachord  proceeds 

* by  a hemitonc,  tone,  and  tone,  or  four  founds  and  three  intervals; 

* and  it  is  called  diatonic,  as  proceeding  chiefly  by  tones.  The  chro- 

* matic  progreflion  in  the  tetrachord  is  by  a hemitonc,  hemitone, 

* and  an  incompolite  trihemitone,  and  therefore,  though  not  confti- 

* tuted  as  the  other,  it  contains  an  equal  number  of  intervals.  The 
' enharmonic  progreflion  is  by  a diefis,  which  is  half  a hemitone, 
4 another  diefls,  alio  half  a hemitone,  and  the  remainder  is  an  in- 
4 compofite  ditone;  and  thefe  latter  are  alfo  equal  to  a hemitone  anil 
4 two  tones.  Amongft  thefe  it  is  impoflible  to  adapt  found  to  found, 
‘ for  it  is  plain  that  the  difference  of  the  genera  does  not  confift  in 
4 an  interchange  of  the  four  founds,  but  only  of  the  two  intermediate 
4 ones  ; in  the  chromatic  the  third  found  is  changed  from  the  diato- 
*'nic,  but  the  lecond  is  the  fame,  and  it  has  the  fame  found  as  the 

* enharmonic;  and  in  the  enharmonic  the  two  intermediate  founds 

4 are  changed,  with  refpedt  to  the  diatonic,  fo  as  the  enharmonic  is 
4 oppofite  to  the  diatonic,  and  the  chromatic  is  in  the  middle  bc- 
4 tween  them  both  ; for  it  differs  orfly  a hemitone  from  the  diatonic, 

4 whence  it  is  called  chromatic,  from  Chroma,  a word  fignifying  a 

4 difpofition  flexible  and  eafy  to  be  changed  : in  oppofition  to  this 
4 we  call  the  extremes  of  each  tetrachord  Stantes,  or  Handing  founds, 

4 to  denote  their  immovable  pofition.  This  then  is  the  fyftem  of  the 
4 diapafon,  whether  from  Mefe  to  Proflambanomenos,  or  from  Mefe 
4 to  Nete  hyperboleon  ; and  as  the  diateflaron  is  two  tones  and  a he- 

* mitone,  and  thediapente  three  tones  and  a hemitone,  the  diapafon 

* fhould  feern  to  be  fix  whole  tones  ; but  in  truth  it  is  only  five 

4 tones  and  two  hemitones,  which  hemitones  are  not  ftridtly  com- 
4 plcte;  and  therefore  the  diapafon  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  fix  complete 

4 whole 
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* whole  tones* : and  with  this  agree  the  words  of  Philolaas  when  he 

* fays  that  harmony  hath  five  fupero&aves  and  two  diefes  ; now 

* a diefis  is  the  half  of  a hemitone,  and  there  is  another  hemitone 

* required  to  make  up  the  number  fix.’ 

His  fecond  book  Nicomachus  begins  with  an  account  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  lyre  by  Mercury,  already  related,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  by  altnoft  every  fucceeding  writer  on  mufic,  adding  that  fome 
among  the  ancients  aferibed  it  to  Cadmus  the  fon  of  Agenor.  He 
proceeds  to  flate  the  proportions,  which  he  does  in  a way  not  eafily 
rcconcilcablc  with  the  practice  of  the  moderns : he  then  reconfi- 
ders  the  fuppofed  relation  between  the  founds  in  the  harmonical  fep- 
tenary  and  the  motions  of  the  planets ; and  endeavours  to  account  for 
thefe  different  denominations,  which  it  feems  were  given  them  in  his 
days.  He  fays  that  the  chord  Hypate  is  applied  to  Saturn,  as  the 
chief  of  the  planets,  and  Nete  to  Luna,  as  the  lead.  Mcfe  is  Sol, 
Parhypate  is  attributed  to  Jove,  Paramefe  not  to  Mercury  but  to 
Venus,  by  a perverfe  order,  fays  his  editor,  unlefs  there  is  an  errof 
in  the  manufct'ipt.  Paramefe  to  Mars,  Trite  to  Venus,  Luna  or  the 
Moon  is  faid  to  be  acute,  as  it  anfwers  to  Nete;  and  Saturn  grave  as 
is  Hypate.  Thofe  that  reckon  contrary  wife,  applying  Hypate  to  the 
Moon,  and  Nete  to  Saturn,  do  it,  becaufe  fay  they  the  graver  founds 
are  produced  from  the  lower  and  more  profound  parts  of  the  body, 
and  therefore  are  properly  adapted  to  the  lower  orbs ; whereas  the 
acute  founds  are  formed  in  the  higher  parts,  and  do  therefore  more 
naturally  refemble  the  more  remote  of  the  heavenly  bodies : 


Saturn  r 

• 

- 

Nete 

Jupiter 

- 

- 

Parancte 

Mars 

- 

- 

Paramefe 

Sol 

- 

- 

Mefe 

Venus 

• 

- 

Lichanos 

Mercury 

- 

- 

Parhypate 

Luna 

- 

- 

Hypate 

Nicomachus  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  feveral  perfdnS  who 
added  to  the  fyftem  of  the  diapafon,  completed  as  it  was  by  Pytha- 
goras ; but  as  he  cxprefsly  fays  the  additional  chofds  were  not  ad- 

* This  is  demonftrated  by  Ptolemy,  lib.  I.  cap.  xi.  of  his  Harmonics,  and  alfij  by 
Boctius,  lib.  V.  cap.  xiii. 
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jufted  in  any  precife  ratio,  and  as  their  names  have  already  been 
given,  it  feems  needlefs  to  be  more  particular  about  them.  Speak- 
ing of  the  great  fyftem,  viz.  that  of  the  difdiapafon,  he  cites  Ptole- 
my, to  fhew  that  it  mud  ncceffarily  confift  of  fifteen  chords ; but  as 
it  is  certain  that  Nicomachus  lived  A.  C.  60,  and  that  Claudius  Pto- 
lemxas  flourifhed  about  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chriflian  sera,  there  arifes  an  anachronifm,  which 
is  not  to  be  accounted  for  but  upon  a fuppofition  that  the  manufeript 
is  corrupted.  From  divers  paflages  in  this  author,  and  others  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Greek  writers,  it  is  evident  that  the  ancients 
were  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  dodlrine  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  chords : they  had  obferved  that  the  acute  founds  were 
produced  by  quick,  and  the  grave  by  flow  motions,  and  that  the 
confonances  arofc  from  a coincidence  of  both  ; but  it  no  where 
appears  that  they  made  any  ufe  of  the  coincidences  in  adjufting 
the  ratios  of  the  confonances  ; on  the  contrary,  they  feem  to  have 
referred  the  whole  to  the  ratio  of  lengths  and  tenfions  by  weights,  and 
a divifion  of  the  monochord  ; and  in  this  refpetft  it  is  unqueflionably 
true  that  the  fpeculative  part  of  mufic  has  received  confiderable  advan- 
tages from  thofe  improvements  in  natural  philofophy  which  in  tho 
latter  ages  have  been  made.  The  inquifitive  and  aeurate  Galileo  was 
thefirft  that  inveftigated  the  laws  of  pendulums;  he  found  out  that 
all  the  vibrations  of  the  fame  firing,  the  longer  and  the  fhorter,  were 
made  in  equal  time,  that  between  the  length  of  * chord  and  the 
number  of  its  vibrations,  there  fubfifts  a duplicate  proportion  of 
length  to  velocity;  and  that  the  length  quadrupled  will  fubduple  the 
velocity  of  the  vibrations,  and  the  length  fubquadrupled  will  duple 
the  vibrations ; for  the  proportion  holds  reciprocally  : adding  to  the 
length  will  diminifh,  and  fhortening  it  will  encreafe  the  frequency  of 
vibrations.  Thefe,  and  numbers  of  other  difeoveries,  the  refult  of 
repeated  experiments,  have  been  found  of  great  ufe,  as  they  were 
foon  after  the  making  of  them  applied  to  the  meafure  of  time,  and 
other  moll  valuable  purpofes. 

Having  given  an  extradl  which  contains  in  fubflance  almofl  the 
whole  of  what  Nicomachus  has  left  us  on  the  fubjedt  of  harmony,  it 
remains  to  obferve  that  his  work  is  manifcftly  incomplete  ; it  appears 
from  his  own  words  to  have  been  written  while  he  was  upon  a jour- 
ney, and  for  the  particular  information  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  has,  in 

terms 
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terms  of  the  greatefl  cefpedt,  inferibed  it  ; and  is  no  other  than  what 
he  himfelf  with  great  modefty  entitles  it,  a Manual ; it  is  however  to 
be  efteemed  a very  valuable  fragment,  as  it  is  by  much  the^moft  clear 
and  intelligible  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  writers  now  remaining. 
Boetius,  in  his  treatife  De  Mufica,  cites  divers  paflages  from  Nico- 
tnachus  that  arc  not  to  be  found  in  this  difeourfe  of  his,  from  whence 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  feen  thofe  commentaries  which  are 
promifed  in  it,  or  fomc  other  tradt,  of  whicli  at  this  distance  of  time 
no  account  can  be  given. 


CHAP.  VII. 

PLUTARCH  is  alfo  to  be  numbered  among  the  ancient  writers 
on  mufic,  for  in  his  Sympofiacs  is  a difeourfe  on  lhat  fubjedt, 
which  is  much  celebrated  by  Meibomius,  Doni,  and  others.  A paf- 
fage  in  the  French  tranfiation,  by  Amyot,  of  the  works  of  that  phi— 
lofopher,  has  given  rife  to  a controverfy  concerning  the  genuinenefs 
of  thistradf,  the  merits  of  which  will  hereafter  be  confidered.  This 
difeourfe  contains  in  it  more  of  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  mufic  and 
muficians  than  is  to  be  met  with  Anywhere  elfe,  for  which  reafon  it 
is  here  meant  to  give  a copious  extradt  from  it.  It  is  written  in  dia- 
logue ; the  fpeakers  are  Oneficrates,  Soterichus,  and  Lyfias. 

The  latter  of  thefe,  in  anfwer  to  a rcquefl  of  Oncticrates,  gives  a 
relation  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  fcience,  in  fubdance  as 
follows. 

* According  to  the  aflertion  of  Heraclides,  in  a Compendium  of 
' Mufic,  faid  to  have  been  written  by  him*  Amphion,  the  foil  of  Ju- 
‘ piter  and  Antiope,  was  the  inventor  of  the  harp  and  of  Lyric  poefy; 
‘ and  in  the  fame  age  Linus  the  Eubean  compolcd  elegies : Anthes 
• of  Anthedon  in  Boeotia  was  the  nrft  author  of  hymns,  and  Pierius  of 
• Pieria  of  verfes  in  honour  oftheMufes;  Philamon  the  Delphian 
* alfo  wrote  a poem,  celebrating  the  nativity  of  Latona,  Diana,  and 
* Apollo  ; and  was  the  original  inftitutor  of  dancing  about  the  tern* 
‘ pie  of  Delphos.  Thamyris,  of  Thracian  extradfion,  had  the  fined 
* voice,  and  was  the  bell  finger  of  his  time,  for  which  reafon  he  is 
‘ by  the  poets  feigned  to  have  contended  with  the  Mules  j he  wrought 

‘ into 
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* into  a poem  the  war  of  the  Titans  againfl  the  Gods.  Dem(>docus 

* the  Corcyrean  wrote  in  verfe  the  hiflory  of  the  definition  of 

* Troy,  and  the  nuptials  of  Vulcan  and  Venus.  To  him  fucceeded 

* Phemius  of  Ithaca,  who  compofed  a poem  on  the  return  of  thofe 

* who  came  back  with  Agamemnon  from  the  fiege  of  Troy  j and 

* bcfidcs  that  thefe  poems  were  feverally  written  by  the  perfons 

* abovenamed,  they  were  alfo  fcttomuGcal  notes  by  their  refpe&ive 

* authors.  The  fame  Heraclides  alfo  writes  that  Terpandcr  was  the 

* inflitutor  of  thofe  laws  -by  which  the  metre  of  verfes,  and  confe- 

* quently  the  mufical  meafure,  were  regulated  j and  according  to 

* thefe  rules  he  fet  mufical  notes  both  to  his  own  and  Homer’s  words, 

* and  fung  them  at  the  public  games  to  the  mufic  of  the  lyre.  Clo- 

* nas,  an  epic  and  elegiac  poet,  taking  Terpander  for  his  example, 

* conflicted  rules  which  fhould  adjufl  and  govern  the  tuning  and 

* melody  of  flutes  or  pipes,  and  fuch  like  wind-inftruments  and  in 

* this  he  was  followed  by  Polymnelles  the  Colophonian. 

* Timotheus  is  faid  to  have  made  lyric  preludes  to  his  epic  poems, 

* and  to  have  firfl  introduced  the  dithyrambic,  a meafure  adapted  to 

* fongs  in  the  praife  of  Bacchus,  which  fongs  required  a violent  mo- 

* tion  of  the  body,  and  a certain  irregularity  in  the  meafure.' 

‘ Farther  of  Terpander,  one  of  the  mofl  ancient  of  muficians,  he  , 

* is  recorded  to  have  been  four  times  a vidlor  at  the  Pythian  games.’ 

* Alexander  the  hiftorian  fays,  that  Olympus  brought  into  Greece 

* the  practice  of  touching  the  firings  of  the  lyre  with  a quill  j for 

* before  his  time  they  were  touched  by  the  fingers:  and  that  Hyag- 

* nis  was  the  firfl  that  fang  to  the  pipe,  and  Marfyas  his  fon  the  next, 

* and  that  both  thefe  were  prior  to  Olympus.  He  farther  fays  that 
‘ Terpander  imitated  Homer  in  his  verfes,  and  Orpheus  in  his  mu- 

* lie  j but  that  Orpheus  imitated  no  one.  That  Clonas,  who  was 

* fome  time  later  than  Terpander,  was,  as  the  Arcadians  affirm,  a 

* native  of  Tegea,  a city  of  Arcadia  j though  others  contend  that  he 

* was  born  in  Thebes ; and  that  after  Terpandcr  and  Clonas  flou- 

* rifhed  Archilochus : yet  fome  writers  affirm  that  Ardalus  the  Troc- 

* zenian  taught  wind-mufic  before  Clonas,’ 

* The  mufic  appropriated  to  the  lyre  under  the  regulations  of  Ter- 

* pander  continued  without  any  variation,  till  Phrynis  became  fa- 

* mous,  who  altered  both  the  ancient  rules,  and  the  form  of  the  in- 
« flrument  to  which  they  were  adapted.' 
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Having  thus  difcourfed  concerning  the  ancient  muficians,  and 
ftringed  and  wind-inftruments  in  general,  Lyfias  proceeds,  and  con- 
fining himfelf  to  the  inftruments  of  the  latter  kind,  fpeaks  to  this 
effedh 

* Olympus,  a Phrygian,  and  a player  on  the  flute,  invented  a certain 

* meafurc  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which  he  called  Polycephalus  or  of 

* many  heads.  This  Olympus,  as  it  is  faid,  was  defeended  from  the 

* firft  Olympus,  the  fon  of  Mariyas,  who  being  taught  by  his  father 

* to  play  on  the  flute,  firft  brought  into  Greece  the  laws  of  harmony. 
' Others  aferibe  the  invention  of  the  Polycephalus  to  Crates,  the  dif- 

* ciple  of  Olympus.  The  fame  Olympus  was  the  author  of  the  Har- 

* matian  mood,  as  Glaucus  teftifies  in  his  treatife  of  the  ancient 

* poets,  and  as  fome  think  of  the  Orthian  mood  alfo*.  There 

* was  alfo  another  mood  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  termed  Cra- 
' dias,  which  Hipponax  the  Mimncrmian  greatly  delighted  in. 
‘ Sacadas  of  Argos,  being  himfelf  a good  poet,  compofcd  the  mufic 

* to  feveral  odes  and  elegies,  and  became  thrice  a vi&or  at  the  Py- 

* thian  games.  It  is  faid  that  this  Sacadas,  in  conjunction  with  Po- 

* lymneftes,  invented  three  of  the’  moods,  the  Dorian,  the  Phry- 

* gian,  and  the  Lydian;  and  that  the  former  compofcd  a ftroph^, 

* the  mufic  whereof  was  a commixture  of  all  the  three.  Theorigi- 

* nal  conftitution  of  the  modes  was  undoubtedly  by  Terpander,  at 

* Sparta  ; but  it  was  much  improved  by  Thales  the  Gortynian,  Xe- 

* nedamus  the  Cytherian,  Xenocritus  the  Locrian,  and  Polymneftes 

* the  Colophonian.' 

* Ariftoxenus  afcribes  to  Olympus  the  invention  of  the  enarmonic 

* genus ; for  before  his  time  there  were  no  other  than  the  diatonic  and 

* chromatic  genera.' 

* As  to  the  meafures  of  time,  they  were  invented  at  different  periods 

* and  by  different  perfons.  Terpander,  amongft  other  improvements 

• Thefe  raoois,  the  Harraatian  atiJ  Orthian,  were  unqueflionably  moods  of  time. 
The  former,  if  we  may  trod  the  Englifh  tranflator  of  Plutarch *6  Dialogue  on  Mufic, 
as  it  (lands  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Morals,  Lond.  1684,  was  the  meafure  termed  by 
Zarlino,  La  Curule,  in  which  it  is  fuppofed  was  fung  the  (lory  of  He&or’s  death,  and 
.of  the  dragging  him  in  a chariot  round  the  walls  of  Troy : of  the  Orthian  mood  the  fame 
tranflator  gives  the  following  defeription  : 4 This  mood  confided  of  fwift  and  loud  notes, 

* and  was  ufed  to  inflame  the  courage  of  foldiors  going  to  battle,  and  is  mentioned  by 
4 Homer  in  the  feventh  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  deferibed  by  Euftathius.  This  mood  Arion 
4 made  ufc  of  when  he  flung  himfelf  into  the  fea,  as  Aulus  Gcllius  writes,  lib.  XV L 
4 cap.  xix.  the  time  of  it  was  two  down  and  four  up.*  Me  i bom  i us  on  ArHlides. 

* which. 
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* which  he  made  in  mufic,  introduced  thofe  grave  and  decent  meafurcs 
4 which  are  its  greateft  ornament ; after  him,  befides  thofe  of  Terpan- 

* der,  which  he  did  not  rejedt,  Polymneftes  brought  into  ufe  other  mea- 
4 fares  of  his  own  j as  did  alfo  Thales  and  Sacadas,  who,  though  of 

* fertile  inventions,  kept  within  the  bounds  of  decorum.  Other  im- 

* provements  were  alfo  made  by  Stclichorus  and  Alcmas,  who  never- 
4 thelcfs  receded  not  from  the  ancient  forms  ; but  Crexus,  Tiinothcus, 

* and  Philoxenus,  and  others  of  the  fame  age,  affedting  novelty,  de- 

* parted  from  the  plainncfs  and  majefty  of  the  ancient  mufic.’ 

Another  of  the  interlocutors  in  this  dialogue  of  Plutarch,  Soteri- 

chus  by  name,  who  is  reprefented  as  one  not  only  /killed  in  the  fcience 
but  eminently  learned,  lpeaks  of  the  invention  and  progrefs  of  mufic 
to  this  effeft.  , 

4 Mufic  was  not  the  invention  of  any  mortal,  but  we  owe  it  to  the 

* god  Apollo.  The  flute  was  invented  neither  by  Marfyas,  nor 
4 Olympus,  nor  Hyagnis,  but  Apollo  invented  both  that  and  the 
4 lyre,  and,  in  a word,  all  manner  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mulic. 

* This  is  manifeft  from  the  dances  and  facrifices  which  were  folemniz- 
4 ed  in  honour  of  Apollo.  His  ftatue,  placed  in  the  temple  of  Delos, 
‘ holds  in  his  right  hand  a bow,  and  at  his  left  the  Graces  ftand  with 
4 each  a mufleal  inftrument  in  her  hand,  one  bearing  a lyre,  another 
‘ a flute,  and  another  a Ihepherd’s  pipe  j and  this  flatue  is  reported 
4 to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Hercules.  The  youth  alfo  that  car- 

* ries  the  tempic  laurel  into  Delphos  is  attended  by  one  playing  on 

* the  flute  j and  the  facred  prefents  of  the  Hyperboreans  were  fent  of 

* old  to  Delos,  attended  by  flutes,  pipes,  and  lyres ; and  fome  have 
4 aflerted  that  the  God  himfelf  played  on  the  flute.  Venerable  there- 

* fore  is  mufic,  as  being  the  invention  of  Gods  ; but  the  artifls  of 

* thefe  later  times,  contemning  its  ancient  majefty,  have  introduced 

* an  effeminate  kind  of  melody,  mere  found  without  energy.  The 
4 Lydian  mode,  as  firft  inffituted,  was  very  doleful,  and  luited  only 

* to  lamentations;  wherefore  Plato  in  his  Republic  utterly  rejedls  it. 
4 Ariftoxcnus  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Harmonics  relates  that  Olympus 
4 fung  an  elegy  in  that  mode  on  the  death  of  Python;  though  fome 

* attribute  the  invention  of  the  Lydian  mode  to  Menalippides,  and 
‘ others  to  Torebus.  Pindar  afferts  that  it  was  firft  ufed  at  the  nup- 
' tials  of  Niobe;  Ariftoxenus,  that  it  was  invented  by  Sappho,  and 
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* that  the  tragedians  learned  it  of  her,  and  conjoined  it  with  the  Do- 

* rian ; but  this  is  denied  by  thofe  who  fay  that  Pythocleides  the 

* player  on  the  flute,  and  alfo  Lyfis  the  Athenian,  invented  this  eon- 

* junction  of  the  Dorian  with  the  Lydian  mode.  As  to  the  fofter 

* Lydian,  which  was  of  a nature  contrary  to  the  Lydian  properly  fo 

* called,  and  more  refembling  the  Ionian,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  in- 

* vented  by  Damon  the  Athenian.  Plato  defervedly  rejected  thefe 

* effeminate  modes,  and  made  choice  of  the  Dorian,  as  more  foit- 

* able  to  warlike  tempers  j not  that  we  are  to  fuppofc  him  ignorant 

* of  what  Ariftoxenus  has  faid  in  his  fecond  book,  that  in  a wary 

* and  circumfpedt  government  advantages  might  be  derived  from  the 

* ufe  of  the  other  modes  5 for  Plato  attributed  much  to  mufic,  as 

* having  been  a hearer  of  Draco  the  Athenian,  and  Metellusof  Agri- 

* gentum  j but  it  was  the  confideration  of  its  fuperior  dignity  dnd 

* majefly  that  induced  him  to  prefer  the  Dorian  mode.  He  knew 

* moreover  that  Alcmas,  Pindar,  Simonides,  and  Bacchylides,  had 

* compofcd  feveral  Parthcnioi  in  the  Dorian  mode ; and  that  fuppli- 

* cations  and  hymns  to  the  Gods,  tragical  lamentations,  and  fotne- 

* times  lovc-verfes  were  alfocompofed  in  it  s but  he  contented  himfelt 

* with  fuch  fongs  as  were  made  in  honour  of  Mars  and  Minerva,  or 

* thofe  other  that  were  ufully  fung  at  the  folemn  offerings  called 

* Spondalia.  The  Lydian  and  Ionian  modes  were  chiefly  ufed  by  the 

* tragedians,  and  with  thefe  alfo  Plato  was  well  acquainted.  As  to 

* the  inflruments  of  the  ancients,  they  were  in  general  of  a narrow 
» compafs  t the  lyre  ufed  by  Olympus  and  Terpander  and  their  fol- 

* lowers  had  but  three  chords,  which  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  ig- 

* norance  in  them,  for  thofe  muficians  who  made  ufe  of  more  were 

* greatly  their  inferiors  both  in  flcill  and  practice.’ 

* The  chromatic  genus  was  formerly  ufed  by  thofe  who  played  on 

* the  lyre,  but  by  the  tragedians  never.  It  is  certainly  of  greater  an- 

* tiquity  than  the  enarmonic  j yet  the  preference  given  to  the  dia- 

* tonic  and  enarmonic  was  not  owing  to  ignorance,  but  was  the  ef- 

* feft  of  judgment.  Telephanes  of  Megara  was  fo  great  an  enemy  to 

* the  fyrinx  or  reed-pipe,  that  he  would  never  fuffer  it  to  be  joined 

* to  the  tibia  ■,  or  that  other  pipe  made  of  wood,  generally  of  the 

* lote-tree,  and  for  that  reafon  he  forbore  to  go  to  the  Pythian 

* games.  In  fliort,  if  a man  is  to  be  deemed  ignorant  of  that  which 

* he  makes  uo  ufe  of,  there  would  be  found  a great  number  of  igno- 
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* fant  perfons  in  this  age  ; for  we  fee  that  the  admirers  of  the  Dorian 

* mode  make  no  ufe  of  the  Antigenidian  method  of  compofition  : and 
't  other  muficians  refufc  to  imitate  Timotheus,  being  bewitched  with 
4 the  trifles  and  idle  poems  of  Poiyeides.’ 

4 If  we  compare  antiquity  with  the  prefent  times,  we  {hall  find 

* that  formerly  there  was  great  variety  in  mutic,  and  that  the  diverfi- 

* ties  of  mcafure  were  then  more  efteemed  of  than  now.  We  are  now 

* lovers  of  learning,  they  were  lovers  of  time  and  mcafure;  plain  it  is 
‘ therefore  that  the  ancients  did  not  becaufe  of  their  ignorance,  but 

* in  confequencc  of  their  judgment,  refrain  from  broken  meafures ; 

* and  if  Plato  preferred  the  Dorian  to  the  other  modes,  it  was  only 
•*  becaufe  he  was  the  better  mufician ; and  that  he  was  eminently 

* /killed  in  the  fcience  appears  from  what  he  has  faid  concerning  the 

* procreation  of  the  foul  in  his  Tim®us.’ 

• Ariftotle,  who  was  a difciple  of  Plato,  thus  labours  to  convince 
4 the  work!  of  the  majefty  and  divine  nature  of  mufic  ; “ Harmony, 
“ faith  he,  defeended  from  heaven,  and  is  of  a divine,  noble,  and 
“ angelic  nature  ,•  being  fourfold  as  to  its  eflicacy,  it  has  two  me- 
" diums,  the  one  arithmetical,  the  other  harmonica].  As  for  its 
“ members,  its  dimenfions,  and  exceffes  of  intervals,  they  are  beft 
“ difeovered  by  number  and  equality  of  mcafure,  the  whole  fyftcm 
44  being  contained  in  two  rctrachords.” 

4 The  ancient  Greeks  were  very  careful  to  have  their  children 
4 thoroughly  inftrufted  in  the  principles  of  mufic,  for  they  deemed  it 
4 of  great  ul'c  in  forming  their  minds,  and  exciting  in  them  a love  of 
4 decency,  ibbriety,  and  virtue:  they  alfo  found  it  a powerful  incen- 
4 tive  to  valour,  and  accordingly  made  ufe  of  pipes  or  flutes  when 
4 they  advanced  to  battle : the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Cretans  did 
4 the  fame ; and  in  our  times  the  trumpet  fucceeding  the  pipe,  as 
4 being  more  fonorous,  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  Argives 
4 indeed  at  their  wreftling  matches  made  ufe  of  fifes  called  Schenia, 

* which  fort  of  exercife  was  at  firft  inftituted  in  honour  of  Danaus, 
4 but  afterwards  was  confecrated  to  Jupiter  Schenius  or  the  Mighfy; 
4 and  at  this  day  it  is  the  cuftotn  to  ufe  fifes  at  the  games  called  Pen- 
4 tathla,  which  conlift  of  cufling,  running,  dancing,  hurling  the 

* ball,  and  wreftling.  But  among  the  ancients,  mufic  in  the  theatres 

* was  never  known  ; for  either  they  employed  it  in  the  education  of 
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■*  their  youth,  or  confined  it  within  the  walls  of  their  temples;  but 

* now  our  muficians  ftudy  only  compofitions  for  the  flagc.' 

* If  it  fhould  be  demanded,  Is  mufic  ever  to  remain  the  fame,  and 

* is  there  not  room  for  new  inventions  ? The  anfwer  is  that  new  in-  i 
4 ventions  are  allowed,  fo  as  they  be  grave  and  decent  j the  ancients 

4 themfelves  were  continually  adding  to  and  improving  their  mufic. 

4 Even  the  whole  Mixolydian  mode  was  a new  invention  ; fuch  alfo 
4 were  the  Orthian  and  Trochean  fongs  ; and,  if  we  may  believe 
4 Pindar,  Terpander  was  the  inventor  of  the  Scolian  fong,  and  Ar- 
4 chilocus  of  the  iambic  and  divers  other  meafures,  which  the  tra- 

* gedians  took  from  him,  and  Crexus  from  them.  The  Hypolydiaft 
4 mode  was  the  invention  of  Polymneftes,  who  alfo  was  the  firft  that 
4 taught  the  manner  of  alternately  foft  and  loud.  Olympus,  befides 
‘ that  he  regulated  in  a great  meafure  the  ancient  Greek  mufic, 

4 found  out  and  introduced  the:enarmonic  genus,  and  alfo  the  Pro- 
4 fodiac,  the  Chorian,  and  the  Bacchian  meafures  ; all  which  it  h 
4 manifeft  were  of  ancient  invention.  But  Lafus  Hermionenfis  * 

‘ applying  thefe  meafures  to  his  dithyrambic  compofitions,  and  mak- 
4 ing  ufe  of  an  inftrument  with  many  holes,  by  an  addition  of  tones 
4 and  hemitones  made  an  abfolute  innovation  in  the  ancient  mufic. 

4 In  like  manner  Mcnalippides  the  lyric  poet,  Philoxenus,  and  Ti- 
‘ motheus,  all  forfook  the  ancient  method.  The  latter  until  the 

time  of  Terpander  of  Antifia  ufed  a lyre  with  only  feven  firings,  but 
4 afterwards  he  added  to  that  number.  The  wind-inftruments  alfo 
4 received  a great  alteration  ; and  in  general  the  plainnefs  and  fimpli- 
' city  of  the  ancient  mufic  was  loft  in  that  affe&ed  variety  which 
4 thefe  and  other  muficians  introduced.’ 

4 In  ancient  times,  when  Poetry  held  the  precedency  of  the  other 
4 arts,  the  muficians  who  played  on  wind-inftruments  were  retained 
4 with  falaries  by  the  poets,  to  aflift  thofc  who  taught  the  aftors,  till 
4 Mcnalippides  appeared,  after  which  that  pra&ice  ceafed.’ 

• I.afiis  Charbini  from  Hetmione,  a city  of  Achaia,  lived  about  the  j8th  Olympiad, 
lit  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpes : fome  reckon  him  among  the  feven  wifc-mcn,  in  the 
room  of  Periander.  He  was  the  firft  who  wrote  a book  concerning  mufic,  and  brought 
the  dithyrambics  into  the  games  and  cxcrcifes,  where  he  was  a judge  or  moderator, 
deciding  contentious  deputations.  This  Lafus  was  a mufician  of  great  fame,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  a:;  the  firft  who  changed  any  thing  in  the  ancient  mufic.  Meibom, 
on  Ariftoxcnus,  from  Suidas, 
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* Pherecrates  rhe  comic  poet  introduces  Mulic  in  the  habit  of  a wo* 

• man  with  her  face  torn  and  bruifed  and  alfo  Juflice,  the  latter  of 

* whom,  demanding  the  reafon  of  her  appearing  in  that  condition  is 

♦ thus  anlwered  by  Mufic  : * 

“ It  is  my  part  to  (peak  and  yours  to  hear,  therefore  attend  to  my 
complaints.  I have  fuffered  much,  and  have  long  been  opprefled 
“ by  that  bead  Menalippides,  who  dragged  me  from  the  fountain  of 
“ Parnafl'us,  and  has  tormented  me  with  twelve  firings:  to  complete 
w my  miferics,  Cincfiau  the  Athenian,  a pretender  to  poetry,  com- 
“ poled  fuch  horrid  ftrophes  and  mangled  verfes,  that  I,  tortured 
“ with  the  pain  of  his  dithyrambics,  was  fo  difiorted  that  you  would 
M have  fworn  that  my  right  fide  was  my  left : nor  did  my  misfortunes 
**  end  here,  for  Phrynis,  in  whofe  brains  is  a whirlwind,  racked  me 
" with  fmall  wires,  from  which  he  produced  twelve  tirefome  har- 
**  monies.  But  him  I blame  not  fo  much,  bccaufe  he  foon  repented 
M of  his  errors,  as  I do  Timotheus,  who  has  thus  furrowed  my  face, 
“ and  ploughed  my  cheeks  ; and  Pyrrias  the  Milefian,  who  as  I 
" walked  the  ftreets  met  me,  and  with  his  twelve  firings  bound  and 
“ left  me  helplefs  on  the  earth.” 


* This  Pherecrates  the  conrcpoet  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  attend- 
ed him,  as  sve  arc  told,  in  hi*  expeditions,  [Suid.  in  Pherecrates)  and  was  contemporary 
with  Ariftophanes,  Plato.  Eupolis,  and  Phrynicus,  all  comic  writers  [Id.  in  Plato.  J 
Fhrynis  who  played  on  the  lyre  was  the  Ion  of  Cabon,  [Id.  in  Phrynis)  and  fcholar  of 
Ariftodcides,  who  pretended  to  be  of  the  family  of  Tcrpandcr,  and  was  a favourite  with 
Hiero  king  of  Sicily,  as  fome  accounts  tell  us,  which  would  throw  him  back  near  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  in  time  before  our  poet  Pherecrates:  but  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch; 
he  fliould  have  been  a contemporary  with  the  poet  at  leaft,  if  lie  pcrfonally  contended  the 
mufic  prize  with  Timotheus,  with  whofe  playing  we  arc  told  Alexanders  fpirit  was  fo 
raifed  and  animated  to  war.  [Suid.  in  Timotheus  ] But  may  it  not  be  faid  that  Timotheus 
did  contend  the  prize  againft  fome  piece  formerly  compofed  by  Phrynis,  as  the  dramatic 
poets  fometimes  contcflcd  the  priority  againft  a play  of  lome  deceafed  poet?  if  fo,  Phrynis 
then  might  have  lived  as  early  as  the  period  mentioned  by  Suidas. 

It  is  true  indeed  Plutarch,  where  he  gives  us  this  point  of  hiftory,  does  not  mention 
Phrynis  by  name,  but  diftinguidies  him  only  as  the  fon  of  Cabon,  and  by  his  nick- 
name I»ro*a(ai7sf,  Ionocatnptes  ; which  farcaftical  addition  he  obtained,  beenufe  by  his 
effeminate  modulations  he  had  corrupted  the  old  mufic  in  the  like  manner  as  the  Ionic 
movements  had  debauched  the  old  mafculine  dances.  Jul.  Pollux,  lib.  IV.  tap.  ix.  $ 66. 

The  fame  Phrynis  is  likewife  rallied  by  Ariftophanes  [in  Nukibus,  v.  967]  and  others  of 
the  comic  poets,  for  the  levity  of  his  compofitions,  and  for  overdoing  every  thing  in  his 
performance.  He  was  marked  out,  even  to  infamy,  for  his  innovations  in  mulic ; for  his  foft 
and  afFcfled  modulations,  which  were  fo  .abhor  rent  from  the  finiplicity  of  the  ancient 
mufic  ; for  his  intermingling  and  confounding  the  modes  : and  for  debating  the  fcience 
to  garalitifni  and  fert  ile  offices. 
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* That  virtuous  manners  are  in  a great  taeafure  the  effect  of  a well- 

* grounded  mufical  education,  Ariftoxenus  has  made  apparent.  He 
‘ mentions  Teleiias  the  Theban,  a contemporary  of  his,  who  being 

* a youth,  had  been  taught  the  nobleft  excellencies  of  mafic,  and 
‘ had  ftudied  the  beft  Lyric  poets,  and  withal  played  to  perfection  on 

* the  flute ; but  being  pad  the  prime  of  his  age,  he  became  infa- 

* tuated  with  the  corrupted  mufic  of  the  theatres,  and  the  innova- 
‘ tions  of  Philoxenus  and  Timotheus  ; and  when  he  laboured  to  com* 

* pefe  verfes,  both  in  the  manner  of  Pindar  and  of  Philoxenus,  he 
' could  fucceed  only  in  the  former,  and  this  proceeded  from  the  truth 
‘ and  exaCtnefs  of  his  education  ; therefore  if  it  be  the  aim  of  any 

* one  to  excel  in  mufic,  let  him  imitate  the  ancients;  let  him  alfo 
‘ ftudy  the  other  fciences,  and  make  philofophy  his  tutor,  which 

* will  enable  him  to  judge  of  what  is  decent  and  ufcful  in  inufic. 

* The  genera  of  mufic  are  three,  the  diatonic,  the  chromatic,  and 

* enarmonic;  and  it  concerns  an  underftanding  artift  to  know  which 

* of  thefe  three  kinds  is  the  mod  proper  for  any  given  fubjeCI  of 

* poetry. 

* In  tnufleal  infUtution  the  way  has  fometimes  been  for  .the  tutor 

* firft  to  confider  the  genius  and  inclination  of  the  learner,  and  then 
‘ to  inftruCt  him  in  fuch  parts  of  the  fcicnce  as  he  (hould  difeover 

* moft  affcCtion  for;  but  the  more  prudent  fort,  as  the  Lacedemo- 

* nians  of  old,  the  Mantinxans,  and  Pcllenians  rejected  this  method.’ 
Here  the  difeourfe  of  Soterichus  grows  very  obfeure,  and  has  a re- 
ference to  terms  of  which  a modern  can  entertain  no  idea.  Farther  on 
he  refumes  the  confederation  of  the  genera,  which  heipeaksofto  this 
effeCt. 

* Now  then,  there  being  three  genera  of  harmony,  equal  in  the 

* quantity  of  fyftems  or  intervals,  and  number  of  tetrachords,  we 

* find  not  that  the  ancients  difputcd  about  any  of  them  except  the 

* enarmonic,  and  as  to  that  they  differed  only  about  the  interval  call- 

* cd  the  diapafon.' 

The  fpeaker,  by  whom  all  this  while  we  are  to  underftand  Sotexi- 
chus,  then  proceeds  to  (hew  that  a mere  mufician  is  an  incompetent 
judge  of  mufic  in  general ; and  to  this  purpofe  he  aflerts  that  Pytha- 
goras rcjeCIed  the  judgment  of  mufic  by  the  fenfes,  and  maintained 
that  the  whole  fyllem  was  included  in  the  diapafon.  He  adds,  that 
the  Inter  inuficians  had  totally  exploded  the  mofl  noble  of  the  modes ; 
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that  they  made  hardly  the  leaf!  account  of  the  enarmonic  intervals; 
and  were  grown  fo  ignorant  as  to  believe  that  the  enarmonic  diefis 
did  not  fall  within  the  apprehenfion  of  fenfe. 

He  then  enumerates  the  advantages  that  accrue  from  the  ufe  of 
mulic,  and  cites  Homer  to  prove  its  effefts  on  Achilles  in  the  height 
of  his  fury  againft  Agamemnon  : he  fpeaks  alfo  of  a fedition  among 
the  Lacedemonians,  which  Terpander  appeafed  by  the  power  of  his 
mufic  ; and  a peftilence  among  the  fame  people,  which  Thales  the 
Cretan  flopped  by  the  fame  means. 

Oneficrates,  who  hitherto  appears  to  have  a£ted  the  part  of  a mode- 
rator in  this  colloquy,  after  bellowing  his  commendations  both  on 
Lyfias  and  Soterichus,  addreffes  them  in  thefe  terms. 

‘ But  for  all  this,  my  mofl  honoured  friends,  you  feem  to  have 

* forgotten  the  chief  of  all  mufic.  Pythagoras,  Archytas,  Plato,  and 

* many  others  of  the  ancient  philofophers  maintain  that  there  could 

* be  no  motion  of  the  fpheres  without  mufic,  fince  that  the  fupretnc 

* Deity  conflitutcd  all  things  harmonioufly  ; but  now  it  would  be  un- 

* feafonable  to  enter  upon  a difeourfe  on  that  fubjedl.’ 

And  fo  finging  a hymn  to  the  Gods  and  the  Mufes,  Oneficrates 
difmifles  the  company. 

Thus  ends  the  Dialogue  of  Plutarch  on  mufic,  which  though 
a celebrated  work  of  antiquity,  is  in  the  judgment  of  fome  per- 
fons  rendered  fiill  more  valuable  by  the  paflage  from  Phcrecrates, 
which  he  has  introduced  into  it.  The  lead  that  can  be  faid  of  which 
is,  that  without  a comment  it  is  next  to  impofliblc  to  underiland  it : 
the  following  remarks,  which  were  communicated  to  the  late  Dr. 
Pepufch  by  a learned  but  anonymous  correfpondent  of  his,  may  go 
near  to  render  it  in  fome  degree  intelligible. 

* The  poet,  fpeaking  of  the  fucceflive  abufes  of  mufic,  mentions 

* firfl  Phrynis,  and  afterwards  Timothcus ; fo  that  Phrynis  fhould 

* feem  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  abufes  which  Timotheus  is  repre- 

* hended  for,  or  rather  gave  into,  to  the  prejudice  of  tnufic  j and  it  is 
' probable  he  did  fo,  from  a fpecch  of  Agis  made  to  Leonidas,  which 

* is  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Agis. 

‘ What  we  want  the  explanation  of,  is  that  paflage  of  Pherecrates 

* which  relates  to  the  five  firings  and  the  twelve  harmonies. 

* From  the  time  of.Terpander,  and  upwards,  we  know  that  the 

* lyre  had  feven  firings,  and  thofe  adjufted  to  the  number  of  the 

Vol.I.  F f * feven 
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* feven  planets,  and  as  fome  fuppofe  to  their  motions  alfo.  For 

* though  Euphorion  in  Athenasus  is  made  to  fay,  that  the  ufe  of  the 

* inftruments  with  many  firings  was  of  very  great  antiquity,  yet  the 
‘ lyre  was  reckoned  complete,  and  to  have  attained  the  full  meafure 
‘ of  perfedl  harmony  when  it  had  feven  firings  j becaufe,  as  Ariftotle 

* obferved,  the  harmonies  confifled  in  the  number  of  chords,  and  be- 

* catife  that  was  the  number  of  old  ufed. 

• And  therefore  when  Tiniotheus  added  four  firings  to  the  former 

* feven,  that  innovation  was  fo  offenfive  to  the  Lacedemonians,  that 
‘ he  was  formally  ptofecuted  for  the  prefumption  j and  it  was  one  of 
' the  caufes  for  which  they  were  faid  to  have  banifhed  him  their 
‘ flate.  The  editS  by  which  they  did  fo,  flill  extant,  is  tranfmitted 

* to  us  as  a curiofity  by  Boetius  *;  fome  however  have  faid  that  Ti- 

* motheus  cleared  himfelf  from  this  fentence  by  producing  a very 

* ancient  flatue  of  Apollo  found  at  Lacedremon,  holding  a lyre  with 

* nine  firings  But  if  he  avoided  this  fentence  of  banifliment,  he  did 

* not  wholly  efcape  cenfure ; for  Paufanias,  who  wrote  as  early  as 

* Athenxus,  tells  us  where  the  Lacedaemonians  hung  up  his  lyre  pub-* 

* licly,  having  ptlnifhed  him  for  fuperadding  four  firings,  in  com- 
‘ pofitions  for  that  inflrument,  to  the  ancient  feven  j and  Plutarch 

* likewife  tells  us  that  before  this,  when  the  abovementioned  Phry- 

* nis  was  playing  on  the  lyte  at  fome  public  folemnity,  one  of  the 
‘ Ephori,  Eeprepcs  by  name,  taking  up  a knife,  afked  him  on  which 

* fide  he  fliould  cut  off  the  firings  that  exceeded  the  number  of 

* ninej. 

* Boetius,  in  his  treatife  Dc  Mufica,  lib.  I.  cap.  i.  has  given  it  in  the  original  Greek ; 
and  the  author  of  a book  lately  publiflied,  entitled  Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony,  has 
given  the  following  tranilation  of  it. 

Whereas  Ti  motheus,  tlieMilefian,  coming  to  our  city,  has  deformed  the  ancient  mu- 
« ficj  and  laying  afide  the  ufe  of  the  feven-ftringed  lyre,  and  introducing  a multiplicity  of 

notes,  endeavours  to  corrupt  the  ears  of  our  youth  by  means  of  thefe  his  novel  and  compli- 
cated conceits,  which  he  calls  chromatic,  bv  him  employed  in  the  room  of  our  eftablHhcd, 
orderly,  and  fimplc  mulic ; ami  whereas,  &c.  It  therefore  feemeth  good  to  us  the  King 
and  fcphori,  after  having  cut  off  the  fuperfluous  firings  of  bis  lyre,  and  leaving  only  feven 
thereon,  to  banifh  the  faid  Tiniotheus  out  of  our  dominions,  that  every  one  beholding  the 
vvholelome  feverity  of  this  city,  may  be  deterred  from  bringing  in  amongft  us  any  unbe- 
coming cufloms,  Sec. 

■f  Cafaub.  ad  Athenxum,  lib.  VIII.  cap.  xi. 

t This  fail  is  alluded  to  by  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  in  a fpecch  of  his  to  Leonidas,  thus  re- 
corded by  Plutarch. 

‘And  you  that  ufe  to  praife  Ecprepcs,  who  being  Ephore,  cut  off  rwo  of  the  nine  firings 

* from  tbc  initruraent  of  Phrynis  the  mufkian,  and  to  commend  thofe  who  djd  afterwards 

‘ imitate 
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* But  though  tbefe  innovations  of  Titnotheus  were  (aid  to  be  fo 
‘ offenfive  to  the  Lacedtemonians,  it  was  not  the  firil  time  of  their 

* having  been  put  in  practice  j for  Phrynis  had  before  done  the  like, 

* and  been  punifhed,  as  we  (hall  find,  in  the  fame  manner. 

* Thefe  accounts  therefore  go  thus  far  towards  an  explanation  of 

* one  pact  of  the  paflage  before  us ; that  .as  to  the  five  firings,  we  may 

* be  pretty  certain  that  the  lyre  of  Phrynis  was  not  confined  to  that 

* number,  nay  we  have  particular  tell) monies  that  Phrynis  himfelf 

* was  noted  for  playiog  on  the  lyre  with  more  than  feven  firings ; 

* the  fyftem  of  the  lyre,  from  the  time  of  Terpander  to  that  of  Phry- 

* nis,  had  continued  altogether  Ample  and  plain,  but  Phrynis  begin- 

* ning  to  fubvert  this  fimplicity  by  adding  two  firings  to  his  inftru- 
' ment,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  in  more  than  one  paflage,  that  Ec- 

* prepcs  the  magiftrate  cut  of  two  off  his  nine  firings  *.* 

* The  next  thing  therefore  to  be  enquired  into,  is  what  the  poet 

* could  mean  by  playing  twelve  harmonies  on  five  firings  ? 

* Perhaps  by  Harmonies  we  are  to  underfland  Modes ; and  if  fo, 

* Phrynis  may  be  ridiculed  for  fuch  a volubility  of  hand,  and  fuch  an 

* affedlation  of  variety,  that  he  extracted  a dozen  tones  from  five 

* firings  only,  or  that  he  played  over  the  whole  twelve  inodes  within 

* that  compafs.  For  befides  the  feven  principal  modes,  it  is  faid 
4 that  Ariftoxcnus  by  converting  five  fpecies  of  the  diapafon,  intro- 
4 duced  fiveiother  Secondary  modes s and  that  the  intermingling  of 

* the  modes  is  the  fenfc  of , afpavMt  here,  feerns  plain  from  another 

« paflage  in  Plutarch  J,  where  he  fays,  “ That  it  was  not  allowed 
“ to  compofe  for  the  lyre  formerly,  as  in  his  time,  nor  to  intermingle 
“ the  modes  and  meafures  of  time,  for  they  obferved  one  and 

“ the  fame  caft  peculiar  to  each  diftindt  mode,  which  had  therefore 
“ a name  todifiinguifli  it  byjj  they  were  called  N^ts/or  rules  and  li- 
" mitations,  becaufe  the  compofers  might  not  tranfgrefs  or  alter  the 
“ form  of  time  and  meafurc  appointed  to  each  one  in  particular." 

‘ imitate  him  in  cutting  the  firings  of  Timotheus’s  harp,  with  what  face  can  you  blame  me 

* for  clcCgning  to  cat  off  fuperfluity  and  luxury  from  the  commonwealth  / Do  you  think 
‘ thofe  men  were  fo  concerned  only  about  a fiddle-firing,  or  intended  any  thing  elfc  than 

* by  checking  the  voluptuoufnefs  ot  inufic,  to  keep  out  a way  of  living  which  might  deftroy 
‘ the  harmony  of  the  city  f l’lutarch  in  Vita  Agidia.' 

+ Vide  the  lafi  preceding  note,  and  Plutarch  in  Laconic.  Infiitutio. 
j Dc  Mufica. 
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* For  we  are  certain  that  both  the  Athenians  and  Lacedtemonians 

* had  their  laws  by  which  the  particular  fpecies  of  mufic  were  de- 

* figned  to  be  preserved  diftindt  and  unconfuled  j and  their  hymns, 

‘ thrcni,  paeans,  and  dithyrambs  kept  each  to  their  fcveral  fort  of  ode; 

* and  fo  the  compofers  for  the  lyre  were  not  permitted  to  blend  one 

* melody  with  another,  but  they  who  tranfgreffed  were  cenfurcd  and 

* fined  for  it.’ 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  genuinenefs  of  this  dialogue 
has  been  queftioned,  fome  writers  affirming  it  to  be  a fpurious  produc- 
tion, and  others  contending  it  to  be  a genuine  work  of  Plutarch,, 
worthy  of  himfelf,  and  in  merit  not  inferior  to  the  beft  of  the  trea- 
tifes  contained  in  the  Sympofiacs,  It  is  therefore  necefiary  to  take  a 
view  of  the  controverfy,  and  to  date  the  arguments  of  the  contending 
parties  in  fupport  of  their  feveral  opinions.  It  feems  that  the  original 
ground  of  this  difpute  was  a note  prefixed  to  Amyot’s  French  tranfla- 
tion  of  this  dialogue  in  the  following  words  : ‘ Ce  traite  n’appartient 

* point,  ou  bien  peu  a la  mufique  de  plufieurs  voix  accordees  6c  entre- 

* laceesenfcmble,  qui  eft  aujourd'hui  en  ufagej  ainsa  lafa£on  ancienne, 

* qui  confiftoit  en  la  convenance  du  chant  avec  le  fens  & la  mefure  de 

* la  lettre,  &c  la  bonne  grace  du  gefte;  & le  ftyle  ne  femble  point 

* fetre  de  Plutarque.’ 

Amyot’s  tranfiation  bears  date  in  i6to;  notwithftanding  which, 
Fabricius,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  Plutarch,  has  mentioned 
this  difeourfe  without  fuggefting  the  leaft  doubt  of  its  authenticity  *. 
But  a difpute  having  arilen  in  the  French  Academy  of  Infcriptions 
and  Belles  Lcttres,  on  the  queftion,  whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  mufic  in  conl’onance  or  not,  this  tradt  of  Plutarch,  m 
which  there  is  not  the  flighted  mention  of  any  fuch  practice,  was 
urged  in  proof  that  they  were  ftrangers  to  it.  While  a doubt  remained 
of  the  genuinenefs  of  this  difeourfe,  its  authority  could  not  be  deemed 
conclufivej  thofe  who  maintained  the  affirmative  of  the  principal 
queftion,  therefore  infifted  on  the  objection  raifed  by  Amyot  j and 
this  produced  an  enquiry  into  the  ground  of  it,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  Plutarch  was  really  the  author  of  that  difeourfe  on  mufic 
which  is  generally  aferibed  to  him  or  not : this  enquiry  is  contained 
in  three  papers  written  by  Monficur  Burette,  and  inferted  in  the  Me- 

* Biblioth.  Crxc.  lib.  IV.  cap.  xi.  pag.  364,  N.  124. 
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tnoirs  of  the  abovementioncd  Academy,  tome  onzieme,  Amft.  1736, 
with  the  following  titles,  Examen  du  Traite  de  Plutarque  fur  laMu- 
fique — Obfervations  touchant  l’Hiftoire  litteraire  du  Dialogue  de  Plu- 
tarque fur  la  Mufique — Analyfe  du  Dialogue  de  Plutarque  fur  la  Mu- 
fique,  the  publication  whereof  has  put  an  end  to  a queftion,  which 
but  for  Amyot  had  probably  never  been  ftarted. 

Meibomius,  in  the  general  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  nautical 
writers,  and  Doni  are  lavifh  in  their  commendations  of  this  treatife  : 
the  latter  of  them,  in  his  difeourfe  De  Prteftantia  Muficas  Veteris,  pag. 
65,  calls  it  a golden  little  work  ; but  whether  it  merits  fuch  an  enco- 
mium muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  fuch  as  can  truly  fay  they  un- 
derftand  it.  As  to  the  hiftorical  part,  it  is  undoubtedly  curious,  ex- 
cept in  fome  inftances,  that  feem  to  approach  too  near  that  fpecies  of 
hiftory  which  we  term  fabulous,  to  merit  any  great  ihare  of  attention  ; 
but  as  to  that  other  wherein  the  author  profefles  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  ancient  mufic,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  is  much  too  obfeure  for  mo- 
dern compreheniion.  The  particulars  moft  worthy  of  obfervation  in 
this  work  of  Plutarch  are,  the  perpetual  propenfity  to  innovation, 
which  the  muficians  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  difeovered,  and  the  ex- 
treme rigour  with  which  thofe  in  authority  have  endeavoured  to  guard 
againft  fuch  innovations  : the  famous  decree  of  the  Ephori  again  lb 
Timotheus  juft  mentioned,  which  fome  how  or  other  was  recovered 
by  Boetius,  and  is  inferred  in  a preceding  note,  is  a proof  that  the 
ftate  thought  itfelf  concerned  in  preferving  the  integrity  of  the  an- 
cient mufic  j an‘d  if  it  had  fo  great  an  influence  over  the  manners  of 
the  Spartan  youth,  as  in  the  above  treatife  is  fuggefted,  it  was  doubt- 
lefs  an  objeift  worthy  their  attention. 
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C H A P.  VIII. 

ARistides  Quintili  anus  is  fuppofed  to  have  flourished,  A.  C. 

1 1 o.  this  is  certain  that  he  wrote  after  Cicero,  for  from  his  books 
De  Republica  he  has  abridged  all  the  arguments  that  Cicero  had  ad- 
vanced againft  mufic,  and  has  oppofed  them  to  what  he  urged  in  be- 
half of  it  in  his  oration  for  Rofcius.  It  is  farther  clear  that  Ariftidcs 
mail  have  been  prior  to  Ptolemy,  for  he  (peaks  of  Ariftoxenus  who  ad- 
mitted of  thirteen  modes,  and  of  thofe  who  after  him  allowed  of  fif- 
teen, but  he  takes  no  notice  of  Ptolemy  who  reftrained  the  number  of 
them  to  feven.  His  treatife  De  Mufica  confifls  of  three  books.  The 
firft  contains  an  ample  difeuffion  of  the  dotftrine  of  the  modes  : fpeak- 
ing  of  the  diagram  by  which  the  fituation  and  relation  of  them  is 
explained,  he  fays  it  may  be  delineated  in  the  form  of  wings,  to 
manifeft  the  difference  of  the  tones  among  themfelves  j but  he  has 
given  no  reprefentation  of  it. 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  faid  of  the  modes  is  to  be  underftood 
of  melody,  for  there  is  another  and  to  us  a more  intelligible  fenfe  of 
the  word,  namely  that,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  proportions  of 
tithe,  or  the  fucccflion  and  different  duration  of  founds,  of  which 
whether  they  are  melodious,  or  fuch  as  arife  from  the  Ample  per- 
Cuflion  of  bodies,  the  modes  of  time,  for  by  that  appellation  we 
chufc  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  modes  of  tone,  ate  as  fo  many 
different  meafurcs.  The  effedt  of  the  various  metrical  combi- 
nations of  founds  it  undoubtedly  what  the  ancients,  more  parti- 
cularly this  author,  meant  by  the  word  Rythmus.  Of  time  he  fays 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  Ample  and  indivifiblc,  refembling  a 
point  in  geometry  ; the  other  compofite,  and  that  of  different  mca- 
furcs,  namely,  duple,  treble  and  quadruple  *.  The  rythmic  ge- 

* This  pafliige  in  Anilide.  Quintilianus  has  drawn  on  him  a fevere  cenfure  from  the 
late  Dr.  Pemberton,  the  Grdham  profdforof  phvfic,  who  fays  that  he  here  endeavours  to 
make  out  four  different  meafurcs  of  time  in  verfe  alfo.  'J  his  fays  the  Dr.  is  talking  non- 
fenfe.  But.  adds  he,  this  writer  is  apt  to  amufc  himfclf  with  fanciful  rrfemblanccs  , and 
having  firft  imagined  I know  not  what  analogy  between  thefc  four  meafurcs  of  time,  and 
the  four  diefes,  into  which  a tone  was  confidered  as  divifiblc,  he  mull  needs  try  at  making 
out  the  like  in  iciation  to  words.  Obfcrvatior.s  on  Poetry  efpccially  the  Epic.  Lend.  173b. 
page  1 to. 
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nera  he  makes  to  be  three  in  number,  namely,  the  equal,  the  fef- 
quialteral,  and  the  duple  ; others  he  fays  add  the  fupertertian  : thefe 
are  conftituted  from  the  magnitude  of  the  times  ; for  one  compared 
to  itfelf  begets  a ratio  of  equality,  two  to  one  is  duple,  three  to  two  is 
fefquialteral,  and  four  to  three  fupertertian  : He  fpeaks  of  the  elation 
and  pofition  of  forae  part  of  the  body,  the  hand  or  foot  perhaps,  as 
neceflary  to  the  rythmus,  probably  as  a meafurej  and  this  correfponds 
with  the  pradtice  of  the  moderns  in  the  meafuring  of  time  by  the  tadtus 
or  beat.  The  remainder  of  the  firft  book  of  this  work  of  Quintilian 
contains  a very  laborious  inveftigation  of  meafures,  with  all  their 
various  inflexions  and  combinations,  in  which  the  author  difeovers  a 
profound  knowledge. 

The  fecond  book  treats  of  mufic  as  a means  to  regulate  the  ex- 
ternal behaviour,  as  that  of  philofophy  is  to  improve  the  mind. 
Mufic,  he  fays,  by  its  harmony  polifiies  the  manners,  and  its  rythmus 
renders  the  body  more  agreeable  ; for  youth  being  impatient  of  mere 
admonition,  and  capable  of  inftrudtion  by  words  alone,  require  fuch  a 
difeipline  as  without  diflurbing  the  rational  part  of  their  natures 
(hall  familiarly  and  by  degrees  infirudt  them : he  adds  that  it  is 
eafily  perceived  that  all  boys  are  prompt  to  fing  and  ready  for  brillc  mo- 
tions, and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  their  governors  to  hinder 
them  from  the  plcafure  which  they  take  in  exercifes  of  this  fort.  In 
human  things, continues  this  author,  there  is  no  adtion  performed  with- 
out mufic;  it  is  certain  that  divine  worfhip  is  rendered  more  folemn 
by  it,  particular  fcafts  and  public  conventions  of  cities  rejoice  with 
it,  wars  and  voyages  are  excited  by  it,  the  mod  difficult  and  laborious 
works  are  rendered  eafy  and  delightful  by  it,  and  we  are  excited  to 
the  ufe  of  mufic  by  divers  caufes.  Nor  arc  its  effedts  confined  to  the 
human  fpecies ; irrational  animals  are  affedted  by  it,  as  is  plain  from 
the  ufe  which  is  made  of  pipes  by  fhepherds,  and  horns  by  goatherds. 
Of  the  ufe  of  mufic  in  war,  as  pradtifed  by  the  ancients,  he  has  the 
following  pafiage : * Numa  has  faid,  that  by  mufic  he  corredted 

‘ and  refined  the  manners  of  the  people,  which  before  were  rough 

* and  fierce  : to  that  end  he  ufed  it  at  feafts  and  facrifices.  In  the 

* wars  where  it  is  and  will  be  ufed,  is  there  any  need  to  fay  how  the 
‘ Pyrrhic  mufic  is  a help  to  martial  difeipline  f certainly  it  is  plain 
‘ to  every  one,  and  that  to  ifiue  commands  by  words  in  time  of 

* adtion  would  introduce  great  confufion,  and  might  be  dangerous  by 
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4 tlieir  being  made  known  to  the  enemies,  if  they  were  fuch  as  life 
4 the  fame  language.  To  the  trumpet,  that  martial  inftrument,  a 
4 particular  cantus  or  melody  is  appropriated,  which  varies  according 
4 to  the  occalion  of  founding  it,  fo  as  for  the  attack  by  the  van  or  either 
4 wing,  or  for  a retreat,  or  whether  to  form  in  this  or  that  particular 

* figure,  a different  cantus  is  requifite  ; and  all  this  is  fo  fkilfully 
■ contrived,  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  enemy,  though  at  the 

* fame  time  by  the  army  it  is  plainly  underflood.’ 

Thus  much  of  this  author  is  intelligible  enough  to  a reader  of  this 
time ; but  when  he  fpeaks,  as  he  does  immediately  after,  of  the 
etficacy  of  mufic  in  quieting  tumults  and  appeafing  an  incenfed 
multitude,  it  mull  be  owned  his  reafoning  is  not  fo  clear  : as  little 
can  we  conceive  any  power  in  mulic  over  the  iralcent  and  concupi- 
feent  affedlions  of  the  mind,  which  he  afl'erts  are  abfolutely  under  its 
dominion.  The  remainder  of  this  fecond  book  confills  of  a chain  of 
very  abflrufe  reafoning  on  the  nature  of  the  human  foul,  no  way 
applicable  to  any  conception  that  we  at  this  time  are  able  to  form  of 
mulic,  and  much  too  refined  to  admit  of  a place  in  a work,  in  evhich 
it  is  propofed  not  to  teach,  but  to  deliver  a hiftory  of,  the  lci- 
ence. 

The  third  book  contains  a relation  of  feme  experiments  made  with 
firings,  diftended  by  weights  in  given  proportions,  for  finding  out  the 
ratios  of  confonances  j a method  which  this  author  feems  to  approve; 
and  to  recommend  this  pradlice,  he  cites  the  authority  of  Pythagoras, 
who  he  fays,  when  he  departed  this  life,  exhorted  his  difciples  to 
firike  the  monochord,  and  thereby  rather  inform  their  underfiand- 
ings  than  trull  to  their  ears  in  the  nteafure  of  intervals.  He  fpeaks 
alfo  of  an  inrtrument  for  the  demonfiration  of  the  confonances,  called 
a helicon,  which  was  of  a fquare  form,  and  on  which  were  firetched, 
with  an  equal  tenfion,  four  firings  *.  For  the  reafon  above  given,  it 
feems  no  way  necellary  to  follow  this  author  through  that  feries  of 
geometrical  reafoning,  which  he  has  applied  for  the  inveftigation  of 
his  fubjedt  in  the  fucceeding  pages  of  his  book,  wherefore  a paf- 
fage  relating  to  the  tetrachords,  remarkable  enough  in  its  kind, 
fivall  conclude  this  extradl  from  his  very  learned  but  abflrufe  work. 

* The  tetrachords  are  agreed  to  be  five  in  number,  and  each 

* has  a relation  to  one  or  other  of  the  ienfes ; the  tctrachord  hypa- 
4 ton  refcmbles  the  touch,  which,  is  aft'edled  in  new-born  infants, 

* See  it  in  a fubfequent  chapter  of  this  fcconil  book. 
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* when  'they  are  impelled  by  the  cold  to  cry.  The  tetrachord 

* mefon  is  like  the  tafte,  which  is  neceflary  to  the  prefervation 

* of  life,  and  hath  a fimilitude  to  the  touch.  The  third,  called 

* fynncmenon,  is  compared  to  the  fmell,  becaufe  this  fenfe  is  allied 
4 to  the  tafte ; and  many,  as  the  fons  of  art  fay,  have  been  rcftored 

* to  life  by  odours.  The  fourth  tetrachord,  termed  diczeugmenon,  is 
4 compared  to  the  hearing,  becaufe  the  ears  are  fo  remote  from  the 

* other  organs  of  fenfe,  and  are  disjoined  from  each  other.  The 
4 tetrachord  hyperboleon  is  like  the  fight,  as  it  is  the  mod  acute  of 
4 the  fyftems,  as  the  fight  is  of  the  fenfes.’  Farther,  this  author  tells 
us  that  4 the  five  tetrachords  do  in  like  manner  anfwer  to  the  five 
4 primary  elements,  that  is  to  fay,  hypaton  to  the  earth,  as  the  moft 

’*  grave ; mefon  to  the  water,  as  neareft  the  earth;  fynncmenon  to 
4 the  air,  which  paffes  through  the  water  remaining  in  the  profun- 
4 dities  of  the  fca  and  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  and  is  neceflary  for 
4 the  refpiration  of  animals,  which  could  not  live  without  it ; die- 
4 zeugmenon  to  the  fire,  the  motion  whereof,  as  tending  upwards, 
4 is  againft  nature  j laftly,  the  tetrachord  hyperboleon  anfwers  to 
4 the  sether,  as  being  fupreme  and  above  the  reft.’  There  are,  he 
fays,  alfo  analogies  between  the  three  feveral  fyftems  of  diapente 
and  the  fenfes  ; but  we  haften  to  difmifs  this  fanciful  doftrine. 
Moreover,  adds  he,  4 in  difeourfing  of  the  human  foul,  fyftems  are 
4 not  improperly  compared  to  the  virtues.  Hypaton  and  mefon  arc 
4 to  be  attributed  to  temperance,  the  efficacy  whereof  is  double,  and 

* confifts  in  an  abftincncc  from  unlawful  pleafures,  refembling  the 

* moft  grave  of  thefe  two  fyftems  ; as  alfo  in  a moderate  ufe  of  law- 
4 ful  enjoyments,  not  improperly  fignified  by  the  tetrachord  mefon  ; 
4 but  the  tetrachord  fynnemenon  is  to  be  attributed  to  juftice,  which 
4 being  joined  with  temperance,  exerts  itfelf  in  the  difeharge  of  pub- 
4 lie  duties,  and  in  ads  of  private  beneficence  : the  diezeuginenon  has 

* the  rcfemblancc  of  fortitude,  which  virtue  delivers  the  foul  from 
4 the  dominion  of  the  body ; laftly,  the  hyperboleon  emulates  the 

* nature  of  prudence,  for  that  tetrachord  is  the  end  of  the  acumen, 

* and  this  virtue  is  the  extremity  of  goodnefs.  Again,  thefe  virtues 

* may  be  afiimilated  to  the  three  fyftems  of  diapente  *;  the  two  firft, 
4 juftice  and  temperance,  which  are  always  placed  together  as  being  a 

4 The  varieties  or  different  fyftems  of  diapente  are  four,  and  therefore  it  n>ay  be  <ju«f- 
tioneii  why  in  this  place  the  author  has  limited  them  to  three. 
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‘ check  to  the  concupifcent  part  of  the  mind,  referable  the  firft  of 
' thel'c  fyftems;  fortitude  may  be  compared  to  the  fecond,  as  that 
4 virtue  denotes  the  irafeent  part  and  refers  to  each  of  our  two  na- 
‘ tures  ; and  prudence  to  the  third,  as  declaring  the  rational  efience. 

* Add  to  this,  that  the  two  fpecies  of  diapafon  anfwer  to  the  twofold 

* divition  of  the  mind  ; the  firft  refembling  the  irrational,  and  the 

* fecond  the  rational  part  thereof.’ 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Quintilian  that  he  is  extremely  fond  of  ana- 
logies, vide  pag.  222,  in  a note;  and  the  above  palfages  are  a proof 
that  this  charge  againft  him  is  not  ill  grounded. 

Alypjus,  the  next  in  fucceflion  of  the  authors  now  remaining  to 
him  above  cited,  or,  as  fome  luppofe,  a contemporary  of  his,  as 
fiouriihing  about  A.  C.  115*,  compiled  a work  entitled  an  Intro- 
duction to  Mufic,  which  feems  to  be  little  elfe  than  a fet  of  tables 
explaining  the  order  of  the  founds  as  they  arife  in  the  fevcral  modes 
of  their  refpeCtive  genera  in  the  ancient  method  of  notation.  The 
mufical  characters  uled  by  the  ancients  were  arbitrary;  they  were 
nothing  more  than  the  Greek  capitals  mutilated,  inverted,  and  va- 
rioufly  contorted,  and  are  efiimated  at  no  fewer  than  twelve  hundred 
and  forty.  A fpecimen  of  them  is  herein  before  inferted  in  two  plates 
from  Kircher. 

Manuel  Bryennius,  another  of  the  Greek  writers  on  mufic, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  flouriihed  under  the  elder  Palarologus,  viz.  about 
the  year  of  Chrilt  120.  He  wrote  three  books  oh  harmonics,  the 
firft  whereof  is  a kind  of  commentary  on  Euclid,  as  the  fecond  and 
third  are  on  Ptolemy  -f-.  He  profefles  to  have  ftudied  perlpicuity  for 
the  fake  of  young  men,  but  has  given  very  little  more  than  is  to 
be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  above  authors.  Meibomius  had  given 
the  public  expectations  of  a tranllation  of  this  work,  but  not  living  to 
complete  it,  Dr.  Wallis  undertook  it,  and  it  now  makes  a part  of 
the  third  volume  of  his  works,  publilhed  at  Oxford  in  three  volumes 
in  folio,  1699. 

Bacchius  Senior  was  a follower  of  Ariftoxenus ; Fabricius 
fuppofes  him  to  have  been  tutor  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus, 
and  confequently  to  have  lived  aboutA.C.  140  £.  He  wrote  in  Greek 
a very  ftiort  introduction  to  mufic  in  dialogue,  which,  with  a Latin 
tranllation  thereof,  Meibomius  has  publilhed.  It  feems  it  was  firft 
* Fabr.  Biblioth.  Grace,  lib.  111.  cap.  x.  f Ibid.  t Ibid. 
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publiihed  in  the  original  by  Merfennus,  in  his  Commentary  cn  the 
fix  firft  chapters  of  Genefis  j and  that  afterwards  he  publiihed  a tranf- 
lation  of  it  in  French,  which  Meibomius,  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  the  ancient  mufical  authors,  cenfurcs  as  being  grof>Iy 
erroneous. 

Gaudentius  the  philofopher,  according  to  Fabricius  *,  feems  to 
have  written  before  Ptolemy,  and  treading  in  the  fteps  of  Ariftoxc- 
nus,  compofed  an  introduction  to  harmonics,  which  Cafiiodorus  com- 
mends as  an  elegant  little  work  j though  he  does  not  pretend  to  fay 
who  he  was,  or  where  he  lived  j however  upon  his  authority  Cafiio- 
dorus  relates  that  Pythagoras  found  out  the  original  precepts  of  the 
art  by  the  found  of  hammers  and  rhe  percufl ion  of  extended  chords ; 
and  indeed  as  to  this  matter  Gaudentius  is  very  explicit.  For  his 
work  in  general,  excepting  a few  definitions  and  a rep  refen  tattoo  of 
the  mufical  characters  in  the  method  of  Alypius,  it  is  little  more 
than  an  abridgment  of  Ariftoxenus,  and  that  fo  very  Ihort  and  ob- 
scure, that  little  advantage  can  be  derived  from  the  perufal  of  it. 

Claudius  Ptolemeus  was  an  Egyptian,  born  at  Pelufium  j not 
one  of  the  Ptolemies  kings  of  Egypt,  with  fome  one  of  whom  he 
has  been  confounded;  nor  the  fame  with  Ptolemy  the  mathematician 
and  aflronomer,  who,  as  Plutarch  relates  in  his  life  of  Galba,  was  the 
-con flan t companion  of  that  emperor  and  was  alfo  attendant  on  the 
emperor  Otho  in  Spain,  and  foretold  that  he  ihould  furvive  Nero, 
as  Tacitus  tells  us,  lib.  I.  cap.  xxii.  The  Ptolemy  here  fpoken  of 
ilourifhed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  as 
Suidas  teftifies;  and  alfo  himfelf  in  his  Magnae  Syntaxis,  where  lae 
fays  that  he  drew  up  his  agronomical  obfervations  at  Alexandria,  for 
which  reafon  he  is  by  Suidas  and  others  called  Alexandrinus,  in  the 
fecond  year  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  anfwers  to  the  year  of  Cbrift 
j 39  *f-.  He  was  the  author  of  a treatife  on  harmonics  in  three  books, 
ft  work  much  more  copious  than  any  of  thofe  above-mentioned  j and 
it  muff  be  allowed  that  he  of  all  the  ancient  writers  feems  to  have 
entred  the  moil  deeply  into  the  fubjedl  of  harmonics.  In  the  firft 
chapter  of  his  firft  book,  he  affigns  the  criteria  of  harmony,  which 
he  makes  to  be  icnfe  and  reaion  : the  former  of  thefe,  he  fays,  finds 
out  what  is  nearly  allied  to  truth,  and  approves  of  what  is  accu- 
rate, as  the  latter  finds  out  what  is  accurate  and  approves  of  what  is 
* Bibliotfi.  Grace,  lib.  1IL.  cap.  x.  t Ibid  cap  xiv. . 
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nearly  allied  to  truth.  Chap.  iii.  fpeaking  of  the  eaufes  of  acutenefs 
and  gravity,  he  takes  oecafion  to  compare  the  wind-pipe  to  a flute j and- 
to  remark  as  a fubjeil  of  wonder,  that  power  or  faculty  which  enables 
a finger  readily  and  inflantaneoufly  to  hit  thofe  degrees  of  dilatation 
and  contraction  as  are  neceflary  to  produce  (bunds,  grave  or  acute, 
in  any  given  proportion. 

In  the  fixth  chapter  of  the  fame  book  he  condemns  the  method  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  in  the  ninth  that  of  the  Ariftoxenians,  in  the 
adjufting  of  the  conlonances,  but  thinks  the  former  the  lead  erro- 
neous of  the  two  : the  Pythagoreans,  he  fays,  not  fufticiently  attend- 
ing to  the  ear,  often  gave  harmonic  proportions  to  incongruous 
founds ; on  the  contrary,  the  Ariftoxenians,  aferibing  all  to  the  ear, 
applied  numbers,  the  images  of  realbn,  not  to  the  differences  of 
founds,  but  to  their  intervals.  To  corredt  the  errors  of  thefe  two 
very  different  methods,  he  contrived  an  inftrument  very  Ample  and 
inartificial  in  its  conftrudlion,  but  of  fingular  ufe  in  the  adjufting  of 
ratios,  which  though  in  truth  but  a monochord,  as  confiding  of  one 
firing  only,  he  with  great  propriety  called  the  Harmonic  Canon,  by 
which  appellation  it  is  conftantly  diftinguifhed  in  the  writings  of  fuo 
ceeding  authors.  His  defeription  of  the  inftrument  and  its  ufe,  as 
alfo  the  reafons  that  led  him  to  the  invention,  arc  contained  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  fame  firft  book,  and  are  to  the  following  effedl': 

* We  omit  to  explain  what  is  propofed,  by  the  means  of  pipes  or 

* flutes,  or  by  weights  affixed  to  firings,  becaufe  they  cannot  make 
«•  the  neceflary  demonftrations  with  fufticient  accuracy,  but  would  ra- 
*■  ther  oecafion  controverfy  } for  in  pipes  and-  flutes,  as  alfo  in  the 
‘ breath  which  is  injedled  into  them,  there  is  great  diforder;  and  as 

* to  firings  with  weights  affixed  to  them,  befidcs  that  of  a number 

* of  fuch  firings,  we  can  hardly  be  fure  that  they  are  exadtly  equal 

* in  fize,  it  is  almoft  impofliblc  to  accommodate  the  ratios  of  the 

* weights  to  the  founds  intended  to  be  produced  by  them ; for  with 

* the  fame  degree  of  tenfion  two  firings  of  different  thicknefs  would 

* produce  founds  differently  grave  or  acute:  and  farther,  which  is 

* more  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  a firing,  at  firft  of  an  equal  length  to 

* others,  by  the  affixing  to  it  a greater  weight  than  is  affixed  to  the 

* reft,  becomes  a longer  firing,  from  whence  arifes  another  difference 
' of  found  befides  what  might  be  deduced  from  the  ratio  of  weight 
*■  alone.  The  like  will  happeu  in  founds  produced  from  hammers  or 
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• quoits  of  unequal  weights  j and  we  may  obferve  the  fame  in  fome  < 

• veflcls  that  are  firft  empty,  and  afterwards  filled  ; and  certainly  it 

• is  difficult  in  all  thefe  cafes  to  provide  againft  the  diverfiry  of 

• matter  and  figure  in  each  ; but  in  the  canon,  as  I term  it,  the  chord 

• mod  readily  and  accurately  demonftrates  the  ratios-  of  the  l'everal 
*•  eonfonances.’ 

E K L G 


A B C D The  line  of  the  canon. 

A E G D The  chord. 

A E,  G D The  ligament  or  place  where  it  is  fattened. 

E B,  G C Perpendiculars  of  the  immoveable  magades  or  bridges'. 

K K,  L L The  moveable  magades. 

B K,  L C The  canon  or  rule  divided. 

Suppofe  A B C D to  be  a right  line,  at  each  end  thereof  apply 
magades  or  little  bridges,  equal  in  height  and  having  furfaces  as  near- 
ly fpherical  as  poffible ; as  fuppofe  the  furface  B,  E to  be  deferibed 
round  the  center  F,  and  the  furface  C,  G round  the  center  H.  Let 
then  the  points  E,  G be  taken  in  the  middle  or  bifedlion  of  thefe 
curved  fuperficies,  the  magades  being  fo  placed  as  that  lines  E,  F,  and 
G,  H,  drawn  from  the  faid  bifedtions  E and  G,  may  be  perpendicular 
to  the  right  line  A B,  C D.  Now  if  from  the  points  A D a chord 
be  flrained  over  the  middle  points  E and  G of  the  faid  curved  fuper- 
ficies, the  part  E G will  be  parallel  to  the  right  line  A B,  C D,  be- 
caufe  of  the  equal  height  of  the  magades,  and  will  have  its  limits  at 
E and  G,  Transfer  then  the  line  E G to  the  line  A B C D and 
having  firft  bifedted  the  whole  length  at  K,  and  the  half  of  that  dif- 
tancc  at  L,  place  under  the  chord  other  magadfcs,  which  mutt  be 
very  thin,  and  fomewhat  higher,  but  in  every  other  refpeft  like  the 
former,  fo  that  both  the  intermediate  magades  may  be  ttrait  with  the 
middle  of  the  external  ones  j now  if  the  part  of  the  chord  E K be 
found  equitonal  to  K G,  and  the  part  K L to  L G,  then  arc  we  coa- 
vinced  that  the  chord  is  equable  and  perfedt  as  to  its  conftitution  and 
make,  and  confcquently  fit  for  the  experiment;  but  if  it  fhould  not 
prove  fo,  the  trial  is  to  be  transferred  to  another- part,  or  even  to  a new 
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chord,  till  we  obtain  this  condition  of  equability  under  the  circum- 
ftances  of  fimilar  moveable  magades,  and  a fimilar  length  and  tendon 
of  the  parts  of  the  chord.  This  being  done  and  the  chord  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  of  the  confonances,  we  {hall  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  moveable  magades  prove  by  our  ears  the  ratios  of  cor- 
refponding  founds;  for  giving  to  the  diftance  E K four  of  fuch  parts 
whereof  K.  G is  three,  the  founds  on  both  fides  will  produce  the 
confonance  diatefiaron,  and  have  a fefquitertian  ratio;  and  giving  to 
E K three  parts  whereof  K G is  two,  the  founds  on  both  fides  will 
make  the  confonance  diapente,  which  is  in  fefquislteral  ratio.  Again, 
if  the  whole  length  be  fo  divided  as  that  E K may  be  two  parts  and 
K G one  of  them,  it  {hall  be  the  unifon  diapalon,  which  confifts  in  a 
duple  ratio.  If  it  be  fo  that  E K be  eight  parts  whereof  K.  G is 
three,  it  will  be  the  confonance  diapafon  and  diateffaron,  in  the  ratio 
of  eight  to  three ; farther  if  it  be  divided  fo  as  that  E K be  three  parts 
and  K G one  of  them,  it  will  be  diapente  and  diapafon,  in  a triple 
ratio;  and  lafily  if  it  be  fo  divided  as  that  E K be  four  and  K G one, 
it  will  be  the  unifon  difdiapafon  in  a quadruple  ratio. 


RATIOS.  THE  PROOF.  CONSONANCES 


How  the  monochord  of  Pythagoras  was  conftrudted,  or  in  what 
manner  he  divided  it,  we  are  no  where  told ; it  feems  difficult  to 
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conceive  that  for  producing  the  confonanccs  it  could  be  divided 
is  any  other  manner  than  this  of  Ptolemy,  and  yet  this  author 
cenfures  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  for  not  knowing  how  to  rea- 
fon  about  the  confonances,  which  one  would  think  they  could  not 
fail  to  do  from  principles  fo  clear  as  thole  dcducible  from  experi- 
ments on  the  morvochonL  But  as  to  the  Arilloxenians,  he  cenfures 
them  for  rejecting  the  reafonings  of  the  Pythagoreans,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  would  not  endeavour  to  find  out  better.  To  under- 
stand thefc  and  other  inveCtives  again  It  this  feCl,  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that  they  meafured  the  intervals  by  the  ear  as  our  practical  muficians 
do  now,  that  is  to  fay,  the  greater  by  fourths  or  fifths,  and  the  lefs 
by  tones  and  femitones  j thus  to  afeertain  the  meafure  of  an  odtave, 
they  applied  that  of  a diateifaron  or  fourth  above  the  unifon,  and 
another  below  the  o&ave,  and  between  the  approximating  extre- 
mities of  thefe  two  intervals  they  found  the  di fiance  of  a tone,  which 
furnifbed  a common  meafure  for  the  lefs  intervals  of  a fourth,  a fifth, 
and  the  reft  and  enabled  them  to  fay  that  a tone  is  the  difference  ' 
between  the  diateifaron  and  the  diapente  r.  this  Ptolemy  calls  re- 
mitting one  queftion  to  another,  and  he  adds  that  the  car,  when  it 
would  judge  of  a tone  needs  not  the  help  of  a companion  of  it  with 
the  diateifaron  or  any  other  confonance,  and  yet  adds  he,  * if  wc 

* would  a Ik  of  the  Arilloxenians  what  is  the  ratio  of  a tone,  they 

* will  lay  perhaps  that  it  is  two  of  thofe  intervals,  that  is  to  fay 

* hemitones,  of  which  the  diateifaron  contains  five,  and  in  like  man- 
' ncr  that  the  diateifaron  is  five,  of  thofe  of  which  the  diapafon  is 

* twelve,  and  fo  of  the  reft,  till  at  laft  they  come  to  fay  that  the 

* ratio  of  a tone  is  two,  which  is  not  defining  thofe  ratios.’ 

Ptolemy,  lib.  I.  cap.  x.  farther  denies  the  aflertion  of  the  Arif- 

toxenians,  that  the  diateifaron  contains  two  tones  and  half,  and  the 
diapente  three  and  a half;  as  alfo  that  the  diapafon  confifts  of  fix 
tones,  as  the  feveral  contents  of  thofe  two  fy  Items  of  two  and  a 
half,  and  three  and  a half,  fuppofing  this  eftimation  of  them  to  be 
juft,  would  make  undoubtedly  fix ; but  by  his  diviiion  of  the 
monochord,  he  clearly  demonftrates  that  the  term  by  which  the 
diateifaron  exceeds  the  diatone,  and  which  he  calls  a limma,  is  lefs 
than  a hemitone,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  1944  bears  to  2048,  a 
difference  however  much  too  fmall  for  the  ear  to  diftinguilh.  His  de- 
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monftration  of  this  propofition  is  given  in  a preceding  chapter  of 
this  work.  ; 

To  enter  into  a difcufiion  of  that  very  abftrufe  fubjed,  the  divifion 
of  the  diapafon,  would  require  a much  more  minute  invelligation  of 
the  dodtrine  of  ratios  than  is  requifite  in  this  place  ; it  muft  however 
be  obfervcd,  that  fuppofing  the  ear  alone  to  determine  the  precife 
limits  of  any  fyftem,  that  of  the  diateffaron  for  example,  and  that 
fuch  fyftem  were  transferred  to  the  monochord,  a repetition  of  the 
fyftem  fo  transferred  would  fail  to  produce  a feries  of  fyftems  con- 
l'onant  in  the  extremities.  Thus  let  a given  found  be,  as  we  fhould 
now  call  it  G,  and  let  the  monochord  be  divided  by  a bridge  accord-  ♦ 
jng  to  the  rules  above  prefcribcd,  fo  as  to  give  its  fourth  C ; 
and  let  a tone,  D,  be  fet  on  by  another  bridge  in  like  manner,  and 
after  that  another  fourth,  which  would  terminate  at  G,  and  would  feem 
to  make  what  we  fliould  call  a diapafon : we  (hould  find  upon  taking 
away  the  intermediate  bridges  at  C and  D,  that  the  interval  from  G 
to  G would  be  more  than  a diapafon  ; and  that  were  this  method  of 
afcertaining  the  terms  of  the  confonances  repeated  through  a feries  of 
c (Saves,  the  dilfonance  would  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  repetitions.  Ptolemy  has  taken  another  method,  chap. 

xi.  of  this  his  firft  book,  and  by  an  accumulation  of  fefquioffave 
tones  has  clearly  demonftrated  that  fix  fuch,  exceed  the  confonance 
diapafon.  This  deficiency,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  which  the  diapafon  is  compounded,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween tuning  by  the  ear  and  by  numbers,  has  fuggefted  to  mathe- 
maticians what  is  called  a temperament,  which  propofes  a certain 
number  of  integral  parts  for  the  limit  of  the  diapafon,  and  the  divifion 
of  the  amount  of  the  feveral  limmas  that  occur  in  the  progreflion  to 
it,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  the  confonances  contained  in  it  as 
nearly  perfedt  as  poflible. 

The  remainder  of  Ptolemy’s  firft  book  treats  of  the  genera.  Chap. 

xii.  exhibits  the  divifion  of  Ariftoxenus,  which  he  condemns ; and 
chap.  xiii.  that  of  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  whom  he  cenfurcs  for  de- 
fining the  genera  by  the  interjacent  intervals  rather  than  by  the  ratios 
of  the  founds  among  thcmfelves,  and  charges  him  with  rafhnefs  and 
want  of  thought. 

The  ufe  and  application  of  the  genera  is  at  this  day  fo  little  undrr- 
ilood,  that  we  are  greatly  at  a lofs  to  account  for  any  other  divifion  of 
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the  tetrachord  than  that  which  characterizes  the  diatonic  genus: 
Nor  does  it  feem  poffible,  with  the  utmoft  ftrength  of  the  imagination, 
to  conceive  how  a feries  of  founds  fo  extremely  ungrateful  to  the 
ear  as  thofe  of  which  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic  genera  are  faid 
to  be  formed,  could  ever  be  received  as  mufic  in  the  fenfe  in  which 
that  word  is  now  underflood. 


CHAP.  IX, 

IN  the  firft  Chapter  of  his  fecond  Book  Ptolemy  undertakes  to 
(hew  by  what  means  the  ratios  of  the  fcveral  genera  may  be 
received  by  the  fenfe,  in  the  courfe  of  which  demonftration  he  points 
out  the  different  offices  of  fenfe  or  the  ear,  and  reafon,  in  the  ad- 
mealurement  of  intervals,  by  which  it  fliould  feem  that  the  former 
is  previoufly  to  adjuft  the  confonances,  and  that  thefe  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  canon,  become  a fubjedt  of  calculation : and  this  pofition 
of  his  is  undoubtedly  true ; for  the  determination  of  the  fenfes  in  all 
fubje&s  where  harmony  or  fymmetry  are  concerned  is  arbitrary,  and 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  reafon,  affifted  by  numbers,  to  enquire  whether 
this  determination  has  any  foundation  in  nature  or  not ; and  if  it  has 
not,  we  pronounce  it  fantaftical  and  capricious;  for  example  we  per- 
ceive by  the  ear  a confonance  between  the  unifon  and  its  odtave, 
and  we  are  confcious  of  the  harmony  refulting  from  thofe  two 
founds;  but  little  arc  we  aware  of  the  wonderful  relation  that  fub- 
fifts  between  them,  or  that  if  an  experiment  be  made  by  fufpending 
weigbts  to  the  chords  that  produce  it,  whofc  lengths  are  by  the  laws 
of  harmony  required  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  2 to  1,  that  the 
fhorter  would  make  two  vibrations  to  one  of  the  longer,  and  that 
the  vibrations  would  exadUy  coincide  in  that  relation  as  long  as  both 
chords  fhoaid  continue  in  motion.  Again  with  refpedt  to  the  forma 
of  bodies,  when  we  prefer  that  of  a fphere  to  one  lefs  regular,  we 
never  attend  to  the  properties  of  a fphere,  but  reafon  will  demon- 
ftrare  a perfedlion  in  that  figure  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  an 
irregular  polygon. 
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In  the  fecond  chapter  of  his  fecond  book  he  defcribes  an  inffru- 
ment  or  diagram  called  the  Helicon,  invented  as  it  fhould  feem  by 
himfelf,  for  demonftrating  the  confonances,  fo  fimple  in  its  conftruc- 
tion  that  its  very  figure  feems  to  fpeak  for  itfclf  and  to  render  a. 
verbal  explanation,  though  he  has  given  a very  long  one  of  it,  un- 
nccefiary.  It  is  of  this  form 


The  fide  of  the  fquare  A C 12  {hews  the  diapafon  ; the  half  of 
B D,  that  is  to  fay  B F or  F D 6 the  unifon.  The  line  G M 
8,  terminated  by  the  diagonal  B C,  the  diateffaron,  The  line  E K 
divides  the  quadrangle  equally,  and  H K 9,  terminated  by  the  line 
A F,  (hews  the  diapente.  The  lines  L G and  E H are  in  the 
ratio  of  4 to  3,  which  is  that  of  the  diatefiaron;  and  laftly  thq. lines 
H K 9 and  G M 8 (hew  the  fefquio&ave  tone. 

To  this  diagram  Ptolemy  has  added  another  not  lefs  eafy  to  be 
comprehended  than  the  former,  in  which  the  lines  B D,  N H, 
L G,  and  A C are  foppofed  to  be  chords  of  equal  lengths  but 
bife&ed  by  the  line  A F in  the  direction  A E:  this  line  may  bo 
foppofed  to  be  a bridge,  or  fubdudtoriuim  (lopping  the  four  chords 
at  A K M F,  and  thereby  giving  the  proportions  129  8 6 ; which 
proportions  will  alfo  refult  from  a fubdudtorium  placed  in  the 
dire&ion  X E,  for  X C will  be  duple  of  O D,  and  the  two  in- 
termediate chords  fefquialtera  and  fcfquitertia,  and  with  refpedt  to 
each  other,  fcfquiodtave  ;.in  all  agreeing  with  the  ratios  in  the  former, 
diagram. 
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In  the  ninth  chapter  of  book  II.  Ptolemy  takes  occaGon  to  fay 
that  there  are  only  feven  tones  or  modes,  for  that  there  are  but  feven 
fpecies  of  diapafon ; a poGtion  that  will  be  eafily  granted  him  by  the 
moderns  who  fuppofe  the  word,  tone  or  mode,  when  applied  to 
found,  to  anfwer  to  what  we  term  the  key  or  fundamental  note. 
What  he  fays  farther  concerning  the  modes  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  a preceding  chapter  of  this  book. 

Chapter  xii.  the  fame  author  l'peaks  of  the  monochord  j and  here 
he  propofes,  but  not  for  the  purpofe  of  experiments,  a different  me- 
thod of  dividing  it,  not,  fays  he,  according  to  one  tone  or  mode  only, 
but  according  to  all  the  tones  together } by  which  one  would  imagine 
he  meant  fomewhat  like  a temperament  of  its  imperfe&ions,  and  a 
defign  to  render  it  an  inftrument  not  of  fpeculation  but  pra&ice  ; 
and  indeed  befides  exhibiting  it  in  a form  more  adapted  to  practice, 
and  more  refembling  a mufical  inllrument  than  its  primitive  one  *. 


He  fpeaks,  though  not  very  intelligibly,  of  the  manner  of  perform- 
ing on  it,  and  recommends  to  conceal  its  defcfls  the  conjunction 
with  it,  cither  of  a pipe  or  the  voice.  A little  after,  he  fpeaks  of 
Didymus  a mufician,  who  endeavoured  to  correCl  this  inftrument  by 
a different  application  of  the  magades  } but  for  the  greater  imper- 
fections he  fays  Didymus  was  not  able  to  find  out  a cure.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  this  fecond  book  he  exhibits  a fhort  fcherae  of  the  three 
genera,  according  to  five  rauficians,  namely,  Archytas,  Ariftoxenus, 
Eratofihenes,  the  fame  Didymus,  and  himfelf;  and  a little  farther 
on,  tables  of  the  feCtion  of  the  canon  in  all  the  feven  modes  according 
to  the  feveral  genera. 

In  the  third  book  chap.  iv.  he  fpeaks  in  general  of  the  faculty  of 
harmony,  and  of  mathematical  reafoning  as  applied  to  it;  the  ufe 

* There  is  very  litlle  doubt  but  that  the  inftrument  here  delineated  is  the  pandura  of 
the  Arabians,  mentioned  in  a note  of  Meiboinins  on  a pad  age  in  Nieomachus,  for  ameng 
the  .Arabian  and  T urkifli  infttuments  deferibed  by  Merlcnnus  are  many  in  this  form. 
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whereof  he  fays  is  to  contemplate  and  adjuft  the  ratios.  In  the  next 
enfuing  chapter  he  proceeds,  in  the  manner  of  Quintilian,  to  ftate  the 
analogy  of  mufic  with  the  affe&ions  of  the  human  mind,  the  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe,  and  in  Ihort  with  every  other  fubjeft  in  which 
number,  proportion,  or  coincidence  are  concerned.  In  the  conrfe 
of  this  his  reafoning,  he  mentions  that  Pythagoras  advifcd  his  difei- 
ples  at  their  rifing  in  the  morning  to  ufe  mufic,  whereby  that  per- 
turbation which  is  apt  to  affeCt  the  mind  at  ihe  awakening  from 
fleep,  might  be  prevented,  and  the  mind  be  reduced  to  its  wonted 
ftate  of  coinpofure  : befides  which  he  fays,  that  it  feems  the  Gods 
themfelves  are  to  be  invoked  with  hymns  and  melody,  fuch  as  that  of 
flutes  or  Egyptian  trigons,  to  {hew  that  we  invite  them  to  hear  and 
be  prqpitious  to  our  prayers. 

Upon  a very  careful  review  of  this  work  of  Ptolemy,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  fo  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
being  rendered  intelligible,  are  of  Angular  ufe  in  the  determination 
of  ratios,  and  his  very  accurate  divifion  of  the  monochord  carries  de- 
monftration  with  it.  It  was  doubtlcfs  for  this  reafon  that  our  coun- 
tryman Dr.  Wallis,  a man  to  whom  the  learned  world  are  under  high 
obligations,  undertook  the  publication  of  it  from  a manufeript  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  in  the  original  Greek,  with  a Latin  tranflation  of 
his  own,  together  with  copious  notes,  and  an  appendix  by  way  of 
commentary,  which  the  DoCtor  was  the  better  qualified  to  give,  as 
it  abundantly  appears,  as  well  by  divers  other  of  his  writings  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  as  the  work  we  are  now  fpeaktng  of, 
that  he  was  very  profoundly  ikilled  in  the  fcience  of  mufic.  How  far 
he  is  to  be  depended  on  when  he  undertakes  to  render  the  ancient 
modes  in  modem  characters  feems  very  queftionable,  for  were  the 
Doctor’s  opinion  right  in  that  matter,  all  that  controverfy  which  has 
fubfifted  for  thefe  many  centuries,  not  only  touching  the  fpccific  dif- 
ferences between  them,  but  even  as  to  thetr  number,  muft  neccfla- 
rily  have  ended  ages  ago  ; whereas,  even  at  this  day,  the  abieft 
writers  on  the  fubjeCt  do  not  hefitate  at  faying  that  the  doClrine  of 
the  modes  is  ablolutely  infcrutable ; and  perhaps  it  is  for  this  reaton 
only  that  fo  many  have  imagined  that  with  them  we  have  loft  the 
moft  valuable  part  of  the  art ; but  on  the  contrary  it  is  worth  re- 
marking that  the  Do&or,  though  he  was  perhaps  the  abieft  geometer 
of  his  time,  aad  had  all  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  ancients  that 
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a man  converfant  with  the  beft  of  their  writers  could  be  fuppofed  to 
entertain,  never  intimates  any  fuch  matter  3 nay,  fo  far  is  he  from 
adjudging  a preference  to  the  ancient  mufic  over  that  of  the  moderns, 
that  he  fcruples  not  to  afcribe  the  relations  that  are  given  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  former  to  the  ignorance  of  mankind  in  the  earlier  ages, 
the  Want  of  refinement,  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  other  probable 
caufes.  Dr.  Wallis  gave  two  editions  of  this  work  of  Ptolemy,  the 
one  publiihed  in  quarto  at  Oxford  in  1682  3 another,  as  alfo  the 
commentary  of  Porphyry,  and  a treatife  of  Manuel  firyennius,  makes 
part  of  the  third  volume  of  his  works,  publiihed  in  three  volumes  in 
folio,  1699. 

Censorinus,  a moft  famous  grammarian,  lived  at  Rome  about 
A.  C.  238  *,  and  wrote  a book  entitled  De  Die  Natali.  It  was  pub— 
lilhed  by  Erycius  Puteanus  at  Louvain,  in  1628,  who  ftiles  it  Doc- 
trine rarioris  Thefaurus ; and  it  is  by  others  alfo  much  celebrated 
for  the  great  light  it  has  thrown  on  learning.  It  is  a very  fmall 
work,  confining  of  only  twenty-four  chapters  3 the  tenth  is  concerning 
mufic  j and  the  fubfequent  chapters,  as  far  as  the  thirteenth  inclufive, 
relate  to  the  fame  fubjedt. 

He  profefles  to  relate  things  not  known  even  to  mufidans  them- 
felves.  He  defines  mtffic  to  be  the  fcience  of  well  modulating,  and' 
to  confift:  in  the  voice  or  found.  He  lays  that  found  is  emitted  at' 
one  time  graver,  at  others  acuter ; that  all  fimple  founds,  in  what 
manner  fbever  emitted,  are  called  phthongoi ; and  the  difference, 
whereby  one  found  is  either  more  grave  or  more  acute  than  another, 
is  called  diaftema. 

The  reft  of  his  difeourfe  on  mufic  is  here  given  in  his  own  words : 

* Many  diaftematamay  be  placed  in  order  between  the  lowed  and  the 
*■  higheft  found,  fome  whereof  are  greater,  as  the  tone,  and  others 
1 lefs,  as  the  hemitones  or  a diaftem  may  confift  of  two,  three,  or  more 

* tones.  To  produce  concordant  effefb,  founds  are  not  joined  to- 
*•  gether  capricioufly,  hut  according  to  rule.  Symphony  is  a fweet 
*■  concent  of  founds.  The  fimple  or  primitive  fymphonies  are  three, 

*■  of  which  the  reft  confift  5 the  firft,  having  a diaftem  of  two  tones 

* and  a hemitone,  is  called  a diateffaron  3 the  fecond,  containing 

* three  tones  and  a hemitone,  is  called  a diapente  3 the  third  is  the 

*■  fabliaus,  Biblioth.  Las  torn,  I.  pag-  j 37.  * 

diapafon,. 
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4 diapafon,  and  confifts  of  the  two  former,  for  it  is  conftituted  cither 
* of  fix  tones,  as  Ariftoxenus  and  other  muficians  affert,  or  of  five 
4 tones  and  two  hemitones,  as  Pythagoras  and  the  geometricians  fay, 
4 who  demonftrate  that  two  hemitones  do  not  complete  the  tone  j 
* . wherefore  this  interval,  improperly  called  by  Plato  a hemitone, 
4 is  truly  and  properly  a dielis  or  limma. 

4 But  to  make  it  appear  that  founds,  which  are  neither  fcnfible  to 
4 the  eyes,  nor  to  the  touch  or  feeling,  have  meafures,  I (hall  relate 
4 the  wonderful  comment  of  Pythagoras,  who,  by  fearching  into  the 
4 fecrcts  of  nature,  found  that  the  founds  of  the  muficians  agreed  to 
4 the  ratio  of  numbers  j for  he  diftended  chords  equally  thick  and 
4 equally  long,  by  different  weights,  thefe  being  frequently  ftruck, 
4 and  their  founds  not  proving  concordant,  he  changed  the  weights  ; 
4 and  having  frequently  tried  them  one  after  another,  he  at  length 
4 difeovered  that  two  chords  (truck  together  produced  a diateffaron  ; 
4 when  their  weights  being  compared  together,  bore  the  fame  ratio 
4 to  each  other  as  three  does  to  four,  which  the  Greeks  call  *«' lprrof, 
4 epitritos,  and  the  Latins  fupertertium.  He  at  the  fame  time  found 
4 that  the  fymphony,  which  they  call  diapente,  was  produced  when 
4 the  weights  were  in  a fefquialtcra  proportion,  namely,  that  of  2 
4 to  3,  which  they  called  hemiolium.  But  when  one  of  the 
4 chords  was  ftretched  with  a weight  duple  to  that  of  the  other,  it 
4 founded  a diapafon. 

4 He  alfo  tried  if  thefe  proportions  would  anfwer  in  the  tibia;,  and 
4 found  that  they  did  j for  he  prepared  four  tibia?  of  equal  cavity  or 
4 bore,  but  unequal  in  length  ; for  example,  the  firft  was  fix  inches 
4 long,  the  fecond  eight,  the  third  nine,  and  the  fourth  twelve; 
4 thefe  being  blown  into,  and  each  compared  with  the  others,  he 
4 found  that  the  firft  3nd  fecond  produced  the  fymphony  of  the  dia- 
4 teffaron,  the  firft  and  third  a diapente,  and  the  firft  and  fourth  the 
4 diapafon  : but  there  was  this  difference  between  the  nature  of  the 
4 chords  and  that  of  the  tibiae,  that  the  tibia?  became  graver  in  pro- 
4 portion  to  the  encrcafe  of  their  lengths,  while  the  chords  became 
4 acuter  by  an  additional  augmentation  of  their  weights ; the  propor- 
4 tion  however  was  the  fame  each  way. 

4 Thefe  things  being  explained,  though  perhaps  obfeurely,  yet  as 
4 clearly  as  I was  able,  I return  to  (hew  what  Pythagoras  thought  con- 
4 corning  the  number  of  the  days  appertaining  to  the  partus.  Firft,  he 
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‘ fays  there  are  in  general  two  kinds  of  birth,  the  one  lefier,  of  feven 

* months,  which  comes  forth  from  the  womb  on  the  two  hundred 

* and  tenth  day  after  conception  ; the  other  greater,  of  nine  months, 

* which  is  delivered  on  the  two  hundred  and  feventy-fourth  day..’ 
Cenforinus  then  goes  on  to  relate  from  Plato  that  in  the  work  of 
conception  there  are  four  periods,  the  firft  of  fix  days,  the  fecond  of 
eight,  which  two  numbers  are  the  ratio  of  the  diateflfaron  •,  the 
third  of  nine,  which  anfwers  to  the  diapentc,  and  the  fourth,  at 
the  end  whereof  the  foetus  is  formed,  of  twelve,  anfwering  to  the 
diapafon  in  duple  proportion.’  After  this  he  proceeds  to  declare 
the  relations  of  the  above  numbers  in  thefe  words. 

* Thefe  four  numbers,  fix,  eight,  nine  and  twelve,  being  added 

* together,  make  up  thirty-five  j nor  is  the  number  fix  undelervedly 

* deemed  to  relate  to  the  birth,  for  the  Greeks  call  it  r«Xeiof,  telcios, 

* and  we  perfeffum,  becaufe  its  three  parts,  a fixth,  a third,  and  a 

* half,  that  is  one,  two,  three,  make  up  itfelf ; but  as  the  firft  ftage 

* in  the  conception  is  completed  in  this  number  fix,  fo  the  former 

* number  thirty-five  being  multiplied  by  this  latter  fix,  the  product  is 

* two  hundred  and  ten,  which  is  the  number  of  days  required  to  ma. 

* turate  the  firft  kind  of  birth.  As  to  the  other  or  greater  kind,  it  is 
' contained  under  a greater  number,  namely  feven,  as  indeed  is  alfo 

* the  whole  of  human  life,  as  Solon  writes : the  pradlice  of  the  Jews, 

* and  the  ritual  books  of  the  Etrufcans,  fcem  likewife  to  indicate  the 

* predominancy  of  the  number  feven  over  the  life  of  man  j and  Hip- 

* pocrates,  and  other  phyficianc,  in  the  difeafes  of  the  body  account 

* the  feventh  as  a critical  day  ; therefore  as  the  origin  of  the  other 

* birth  is  fix  days,  fo  that  of  this  greater  birth  is  feven  }.  and  as  in 

* the  former  the  members  of  the  infant  are  formed  in  thirty-fivo 

* days,  fo  here  it  is  done  in  almoft  forty,  and  for  this  reafon,  forty 

* days  are  a period  very  remarkable ; for  inftance,  a pregnant  woman 
‘ did  not  go  into  the  temple  till  after  the  fortieth  day ; after  the  birth 

* women  are  indifpofed  for  forty  days  j infants  for  the  moft  part  are 

* in  a morbid  ftate  for  forty  days  j.  thefe  forty  days,  multiplied  by  the 
1 feven  initial  ones,  make  two  hundred  and  eighty,  or  forty  weeks  - 

but  becaufe  the  birth  comes  forth  on  the  firft  day  of  the  fortieth. 

* week,  fix  days  are  to  be  fubtradled,  which  reduces  the  number  of. 
«•  days  to  two  hundred  and  feventy-four,  which  number  very  exactly 
*•  correfponds  to  the  quadrangular  afpedt  of  the  Chaldeans j for  as  the. 

*•  fun* 
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'*  fim  pafles  through  the  zodiac  in  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days 
and  fomc  hours  ; if  the  fourth  part  of  this  number,  namely  ninety- 

* one  days  and  fome  hours,  be  dedudted  therefrom,  the  remainder  will 

* be  fomewhat  fhort  of  two  hundred  and  feventy-five  days,  by  which 

* time  the  fun  will  arrive  at  that  place  where  the  quadrature  has  an 

* afpedt  to  the  beginning  of  conception.  But  let  no  man  wonder 
4 how  the  human  mind  is  able  to  difeover  the  fecrets  of  human  na- 
4 ture  in  this  rcfpefl,  for  the  frequent  experience  of  phyficians 
4 enables  them  to  do  it. 

‘ It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  mufic  has  an  effedt  on  our  birth; 

* for  whether  it  confiffs  in  the  voice  or  found  Only,  as  Socrates 
4 nflerts,  or,  as  Ariftoxcnus  fays,  in  the  voice  and  the  motion  of  the 
4 body,  or  of  both  thefe  and  the  emotion  of  the  mind,  as  Theophraf- 
4 tus  thinks,  it  has  certainly  fomewhat  in  it  of  divine,  and  has  a great 

* influence  on  the  mind.  If  it  had  not  been  grateful  to  the  immor- 

* tal  Gods,  fcenical  games  would  never  have  been  inftituted  to  appeafe 
4 them  ; neither  would  the  tibiae  accompany  our  fupplications  in  the 
4 holy  temples.  Triumphs  would  not  have  been  celebrated  with  the 
4 tibia;  the  cythara  or  lyre  would  not  have  been  attributed  to 
4 Apollo,  nor  the  tibia,  nor  the  reft  of  that  kind  of  inftruments  to 
4 the  Mufes ; neither  would  it  have  been  permitted  to  thofe  who  play 

* on  the  tibia,  by  whom  the  deities  are  appeafed,  to  exhibit  public 
4 fhews  or  plays,  and  to  eat  in  the  Capitol,  or  during  the  lefler  Quin- 
4 quatria*,  that  is  on  the  ides  of  June ; to  range  about  the  city,  drunk, 

* and  difguifed  in  what  garments  they  pleafed.  Human  minds,  and 

* thofe  that  are  divine,  though  Epicurus  cries  out  againft  it,  acknow- 
4 ledge  their  nature  by  fongs.  Laftly,  fymphony  is  made  ufe  of  by 
‘ the  commanders  of  flvips  to  encourage  the  failors,  and  enable  them 
4 to  bear  up  under  the  labours  and  dangers  of  a voyage;  and  while 

* the  legions  are  engaged  in  battle  the  fear  of  death  is  dilpellcd  by 
' the  trumpet;  wherefore  Pythagoras,  that  he  might  imbue  his  foul 
‘ with  its  own  divinity,  before  he  went  to  fleep  and  after  he  awaked 

* was  accuftomed,  as  is  reported,  to  fing  to  the  cithara ; and  Afcle- 

* piades  the  phyfician  relieved  the  difturbed  minds  of  frenetics  by 
‘ fymphony.  Etophilus,  a phyfician  alfo,  fays  that  the  pulfes  of  the 
4 veins  arc  moved  by  mufical  rhythmi ; fo  that  both  the  body  and 
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* the  mind  are  fubje&  to  the  power  of  harmony,  and  doubtlcfs  inuiic 

* is  not  a ftranger  at  our  birth. 

* To  thefc  things  we  may  add  what  Pythagoras  taught,  namely, 

* that  this  whole  world  was  conftru&cd  according  to  mufical  ratio, 

‘ and  that  the  feven  planets  which  move  between  the  heavens  and 
‘ the  earth,  and  predominate  at  the  birth  of  mortals,  have  a rhyth- 

* mical  motion  and  diftances  adapted  to  mufical  intervals,  and  emit 

* founds,  every  one  different  in  proportion  to  its  height,  which 

* founds  are  fo  concordant  as  to  produce  a moft  fweet  melody,  though 
inaudible  to  us  by  reafon  of  the  greatncfs  of  the  founds,  which  the 

* narrow  paflages  of  our  ears  are  not  capable  of  admitting.’  Then 
follows  the  paffage  declaring  the  Pythagorean  eflimate  of  the  dif- 
tances  of  the  planets  and  their  fuppofed  harmonical  ratio,  herein- 
before cited  from  him  *. 

Cenforinus  concludes  his  Difcourfe  on  Mufic  with  faying  that  Py» 
thagoras  compared  many  other  things  which  muficians  treat  of  to  the 
other  flars,  and  demonftrated  that  the  whole  world  is  conftituted  in 
harmony.  Agreeable  to  this  he  fays  Dorylaus  writes  that  this  world 
is  the  iallrument  of  God  : and  others,  that  as  there  are  feven  wander- 
ing planets,  which  have  regular  motions,  that  may  fitly  be  refembled 
to  a dance  "j*. 

f 

* See  it  in  page  178,  with  a diagram.  . 

t The  general  opinion  of  the  learned  in  former  ages,  touching  the  harmony  of  the 

fpheres,  has  been  mentioned  in  a preceding  page,  but  there  appears  a difpofition  in  the 
modern  philofophcrs  to  revive  the  notion.  It  feems  that  Dr-  (iregory  thought  it  well 
founded  \ and  Mr.  Maciauiin.  in  conformity  svith  his  opinion,  Phil.  Difcov.  of  Newton, 
pag.  35,  explains  it  thus:  * Ifwelhould  fuppofe  mufical  chords  extended  from  the  fun  to 
‘ each  planet ; that  all  thefe  chords  might  become  unifon,  it  would  he  requifite  to  en- 

* creafe  or  diminifh  their  tcnlions  in  the  fame  proportions  as  would  be  fufEcient  to  render 

* the  gravities  of  the  planets  equal  ; and  from  the  fimilitude  of  thefe  proportions  the  ecle- 

* Crated  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived.* 

The  author  »f  a book  lately  publifhed,  entitled  Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony,  has 
added  his  furtirage  in  fupport  of  the  opinion.  ‘ Certain,  fays  he,  as  this  harmonic  coin- 

* cidence  is  now  become,  till  Sir  Isaac  Newton  demonftrated  the  laws  of  gravitation  in 
‘ relation  to  the  planets,  it  muft  have  parted  for  the  dream  of  an  Utopian  philefopher.’ 
Pag.  146. 

The  lame  author,  pag.  145,  agreeable  to  whatCenforinus  above  arterts,  fays  that  ‘ there 
‘ are  traces  of  the  harmonic  principle  feattered  up  ami  down,  furttcrent  to  make  us  look 

* on  it  as  one  of  the  great  and  reigning  principles  of  the  inanimate  world.’  Some  of 
thefe  have  hereinbefore  been  pointed  out.  Vide  pag.  177,  in  not.  To  the  inflances 
there  mentioned,  the  following  may  not  improperly  be  added.  The  web  of  a fpider  formed 
of  threads  is  of  an  hcxangular  figure,  and  each  of  the  threads  that  divide  the  whole  into 
fix  triangles,  may  be  confidered  as  a beam  intended  to  give  firmnefs  and  liability  to  the 
fabric  ; from  one  to  the  other  of  thefe  beams  the  infect  conducts  lines  in  a parallel  dircc- 
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Porphyrjus,  a very  learned  Greek  philofopher,  of  the  Platonic 
fe&,  and  who  wrote  a commentary  on  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy, 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Ilis  preceptors  in  philo- 
fophy  were  Plotinus  and  Amolius ; he  was  a bitter  enemy  to  the 
Chriftian  religion,  which  perhaps  is  the  reafon  why  St.  Jerome  will 
have  him  to  be  a Jew  ; but  Eunapius  affirms  that  he  was  a native  of 
Tyre,  and  that  his  true  name  was  Malchus,  which  in  the  Syrian 
language  fignifies  a king  ; and  that  Longinus  the  iophifl,  who  taught 
him  rhetoric,  gave  him  the  name  of  Porphyrius,  in  allufion  to  the 
purple  ufually  worn  by  kings.  Befides  the  Commentary  on  Ptolemy 
he  wrote  the  lives  of  divers  philofophers,  of  which  only  a fragment* 
containing  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  is  now  remaining } a treatife  of 
abftinence  from  fleffi,  an  explication  of  the  categories  of  Ariftotle, 
and  a treatife,  containing  fifteen  books,  againft  the  Chriftian  religion, 
which  he  once  profefted,  as  St.  Auguftinc,  Socrates,  and  others 
aflert : this  latter  was  anfwercd  by  Methodius,  biftiop  of  Tyre,  and 
afterwards  by  Eufebius.  He  died  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Dio- 
clefian,  and  in  388  his  books  were  burned. 

With  regard  to  his  commentary,  it  is  evidently  imperfedl  j for 
whereas  the  treatife  of  Ptolemy  is  divided  into  three  books,  the  fe- 
cond  whereof  contains  fifteen  chapters.  Porphyry’s  commentary  is 
continued  no  farther  than  to  the  end  of  chapter  feven  of  that  book, 
concluding  with  the  feries  of  founds  through  each  of  the  three  ge- 
nera. He  feems  to  have  been  a virulent  oppofer  of  the  Ariftoxe- 
nians,  and  like  his  author  adheres  in  general  to  the  tenets  of  Pytha- 
goras. Porphyry  has  given  a defeription  of  the  harmonic  canon 
much  more  intelligible  than  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  has  delineated  it 
in  the  following  form. 


lion,  which,  fuppofing  them  to  be  ten  in  number,  do,  in  confequence  of  their  different 
lengths,  conftitute  a peffecl  decachord.  Kircher,  who  made  tnir  difeovery,  fays,  that 
were  thefe  lines  or  chords  capable  of  fuftaining  a force  fuflicient  to  make  them  vibrate,  it 
muff  neceffarily  follow  from  the  ratios  of  their  lengths,  that  between  the  found  of  the 
outer  and  the  innermoft,  the  interval  would  be  a diapafon  and  femiditone ; and  that  the 
reft  of  the  chords,  in  proportion  to  tbeir  lengths,  would  produce  the  other  confonances, 
Mufurg.  tom.  I.  pag.  441. 
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By  which  it  appears  that  a chord  A D,  Brained  over  the  immoveable 
magades  B and  C,  which  are  nothing  more  than  two  parallelograms* 
with  a femicircular  arch  at  the  top  of  each,  together  with  a movable 
bridge  of  the  fame  form  E,  but  lbmewhat  higher,  will  be  fufficient 
for  the  demonftration  of  the  confonances,  and  this  indeed  is  the  re- 
prefentation  which  Dr.  Wallis  in  his  notes  on  Ptolemy  has  thought 
proper  to  give  of  it. 

Dr.  Wallis  has  contented  himfclf  with  publishing  a bareverfion  of 
this  author,  without  the  addition  of  notes,  except  a few  fuch  Ihort 
ones  as  he  thought  necelfary  to  correct  a vicious  reading,  or  explain 
a difficult  paflage. 

The  works  of  the  feveral  authors  above-named  declare  very  fully 
the  ancient  Greek  theory  j their  practice  may  in  a great  meafure  be 
judged  of  from  the  forms  of  the  ancient  inftruments,  and  of  thefe  it 
may  be  thought  neceflary  in  this  place  to  give  fome  account. 

The  general  divifion  of  mufical  inftruments  is  into  three  clafles, 
the  pulfatile,  tenfilc,  and  inflatile ; and  to  this  purpofe  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine,  in  his  Expofition  of  the  CLth  pfalm,  verfc  3,  fays,  * Tria 

* funt  inftrumentorum  genera,  vox,  flatus,  ct  pulfus ; omnium  me- 

* minit  hoc  loco  propheta.’ 

Of  the  firft  are  the  drum,  the  fiftrum,  and  bells.  Of  the  fecond 
the  lute,  the  harp,  the  clavicymbalum,  and  viols  of  all  kinds.  Of 
the  third  are  the  trumpet,  flutes,  and  pipes,  whether  Angle  or  col- 
lected together,  as  in  the  organ. 

And  Kircher,  in  his  Mufurgia,  preface  to  book  VI.  has  this  paflage 
' Omnia  inftrumenta  muficaad  tria  genera,  ut  plurimum  revocantur : 

* Prioris  generis  dicuntur  five  anara,  qua:  nervis,  feu  chordis 

* conftant  quaeque  plcCtris,  autdigitis  in  harmonicos  motus  incitantur, 

* ut  funt  Teftudines,  Pfalteria,  Lyra:,  Sambucse,  Pandora,  Barbita, 
‘ Nablia,  PeCtides,  Clavicymbala,  aliaque  hujus  generis  innumcra. 

* Sccundi  generis  funt  ipfvrupum,  mtvftuTiKet,  vel  tp mtusa,  qua:  inflata, 
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* feu  fpiritu  incitata  fonum  edunt  ut  Fiftul®,  Tibiae  Cornua,  Litui, 

* Tub®,  Buccin®,  Claflica.  Tertii  generis  font  xfvs-a,  five  poifatilia 

* uri  funt  Tympana,  Sifira,  Cymbala,  Campan®,  &c.’ 

This  divifion  is  adopted  by  a late  writer,  Francifcus  Blanchinus  of  * 

Verona,  in  a very  learned  and  curious  diftertation  on  the  muiical  inftro- 
ments  of  the  ancients*  ; which  upon  the  authority  of  ancient  medals, 
intaglias,  bafs-reliefs,  and  other  fculptures  of  great  antiquity,  exhibits 
the  forms  of  a great  variety  of  mufical  inftruments  in  ufe  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  many  whereof  3re  mentioned,  or  alluded 
to,  by  the  Latin  poets  in  fuch  terms  as  contain  little  lefs  than  a precife 
defignjtion  of  their  refpettive  forms.  He  has  deviated  a little  from 
the  order  preferibed  by  the  above  divifion  of  mufical  inftruments  into 
claflcs,  by  beginning  with  the  inflatile  fpecies  inftead  of  the  tenfile  ; 

Beverthelefs  his  diftertation  is  very  curious  and  fatisfa&ory,  and  con- 
tains in  it  a detail  to  the  following  effedh 

1 One  of  the  moft  fimple  mufical  inftruments  of  the  ancients  is  the 
Calamus  paftpralis,  made  of  an  oaten  reed  ; it  is  mentioned  by  Virgil 
and  many  others  of  the  Latin  poets,  and  by  Martianus  Capella.  See 
the  form  of  it  plate  I.  fig.  i. 

Other  writers  mention  an  inftrument  of  very  great  antiquity  by  the 
name  of  Oftea  tibia,  a pipe  made  of  the  leg-bone  of  a crane.  Fig.  2. 

' The  Syringa  or  or  pipe  of  Pan  is  deferibed  by  Virgil,  and  the  ufe 
of  it  by  Lucretius,  lib.  V. 

Et  fupra  calamos  unco  percurrere  labro. 

The  figure  of  it  occurs  fo  frequently  in  medals,  that  a particular  de- 
feriptiort  of  it  is  onneceffary.  Fig.  3. 

The  Tibi®  pares,  mentioned  by  Terence  to  have  been  played  on, 
the  one  with  the  right,  and  the  other  with  the  left  hand,  are  di- 
verfely  repreiented  in  Merfcnnus  De  Inftrumentis  harmonici*,  pag. 
and  in  the  Diflertation  of  Blanchinus  now  citing;  in  the  former  they 
are  yoked  together  towards  the  bottom,  and  at  the  top,  as  fig.  4.  In 
the  latter  they  are  much  ftendcrer,  and  are  not  joined.  Fig.  5.  -f- 

* Dc  ttibm  Generibus  Inftrumentorutn  Muficae  vetcrum  Organise,  Dilfertatio ; 

Roma:,  174.-2. 

The  tibiae  of  the  ancients,  ami  efpecially  thofe  mentioned  in  the  titles  of  Terence'* 
comedies,  have  been  the  fobjett  of  much  learned  enquiry.  Cafpar  Bartholimis  the  ana- 
iomilt  has  written  a whole  volume  De  Tibiis  Vetcrum.  Julius  Donatus,  a Latin  gramma- 
rian, and  the  preceptor  of  St.  Jerome,  lays  that  the  tone  of  the  tibia:  dextre  was  grave, 

and 
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The  author  lail  mentioned  fpeaks  alfo  of  other  pipes,  namely,  the 
Tibi*  bifores,  fig.  6,  the  Tibi®  gemine,  fig.  7,  infiruments  ufed  in 
theatrical  reprefentations  ; the  latter  of  thefe  leum  to  be  the  Tibi®  im- 
pares  of  Terence:  he  alfo  deicribes  the  Tibi®  ntriculari®,  or  bag-pipes, 
fig.  8,  anciently  the  entertainment  of  fhepherds  and  other  ruftics. 

The  Horn,  fig.  9,  was  anciently  ufed  at  funeral  folemnitiesj  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Statius,  Theb.  lib.  VI. 

The  ancient  Buccina  or  horn-trumpet,  fig.  10,  is  mentioned  by 
Ovid,  Vegetius,  Macrobius,  and  others. 

The  Tuba  communis,  feu  redta,  fo  called  in  comradiftintfiion  to 
the  Tuba  dudlilis,  is  of  very  ancient  original,  it  was  formerly,  as  now, 
made  of  filver  or  brafs,  of  the  form  fig.  11.  Blanchinus  hefitates  not 
to  affert  that  the  two  trumpets  of  filver  which  God  commanded 
Mofes  to  make  in  the  wildcrnefs  were  of  this  form  *.  It  feems  that 
the  trumpet  has  retained  this  figure  without  the  leaft  external  diver- 
fity,  fo  low  down  at  the  year  1 520 ; for  in  a very  curious  pidture  at 
Wind  for,  fuppofed  to  be  of  Mabufe,  reprefenting  the  interview  be- 
tween Ardres  and  Guifnes,  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  are 
trumpets  precifely  correfponding  in  figure  with  the  Tuba  re<3a  above 
referred  to.  * 

Of  the  infiruments  of  the  fecond  clafs,  comprehending  the  tenfile 
fpecies,  the  Monochord  is  the  moil  fimple.  This  inllrument  is  men- 
tioned by  Arillides  Quintilianus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  but  we 
have  no  authentic  defignation  of  it  prior  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  it 
neverthelefs  is  capable  of  fo  many  forms,  that  any  inllrument  of  one 
firing  only  anfwers  to  the  name  j for  which  reafon  fome  have  not 
fcrupled  to  reprefent  the  monochord  like  the  bow  of  Diana. 

and  adapt* d to  the  fcrious  parts  of  the  comedy  j and  that  that  of  the  tibiae  finiftrx,  and  alfo 
of  the  tibia:  farranae,  or  Tyrian  pipes,  was  light  and  chearful.  * Detent  tibix  fua  gravitate 
‘ feriam  comedi*  dittioncm  pronunciabant.  Siniftrx  et  farranx  hoc  eft  Tytix  acuminis 
* fiuvitate  jocum  in  comedia  oftendebant.  Vbi  autem  dextri  et  liniftra  atta  fabula  in- 
‘ feribebatur  miltim  jocos  et  gravitatem  ilcnunciab.it.’  Donat.  Fragm.  dc  Traged.  & 
Corned.  The  abbe  du  Bos  (ays  that  this  paflage  explains  that  other  in  Pliny,  where  it  is 
6id  that  the  ancients  to  make  left  handed  pipes,  took  the  bottom  of  that  very  retd,  the  top 
whereof  they  had  before  ufed  for  the  right-  handed.  The  fenfe  of  this  p.iflagc  is  manifeft  ; 
but  it  does  not  ftriftly  agree  with  what  Donatus  fays,  unltfs  it  can  be  fuppoled  that,  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  nature,  the  reeds  were  fmall  at  bottom,  and  grew  tapering  upwards. 

* * Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  filver ; of  an  whole  piece  (halt  thou  make  them,  that  thou 
' may  eft  ufe  them  for  the  calling  ol*  the  afTcmbly,  and  for  the  journeying  of  the  camps.' 
Numbers,  chap.  x.  verfe  2. 
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Figures  I,  2,  plate  II.  are  the  Lyre  of  three  and  four  chords,  as- 
cribed to  Mercury  by  Nicomachus,  Macrobius,  Boetius,  and  a num- 
ber of  other  writers,  the  forms  whereof  are  here  given  from  ancient 
Sculptures  in  and  about  Rome,  referred  to  by  Blanchinus;'  as  are  alfo 
thofe  3 and  4,  reprefenting  the  one  a Lyre  with  Seven  chords,  and 
the  other  one  with  nine. 

Fig.  5.  is  the  Lyre  of  Amphion,  and  6.  the  plc«£trum,  with  which 
not  only  this,  but  every  Species  of  the  lyre  was  ftruck,  as  may  be 
collected  from  the  following  paflage  in  Ovid. 

Inftrudtamque  fidem  gemmis  et  dentibus  Indis 
Suftinct  a Jjcvi  : tenuit  rrtanus  altera  pledtrum. 

Artificis  ftatus  ipfe  fuit,  turn  ftamina  dodo 
Pollice  follicitat : quorum  dulcedine  captus 
Pana  jubet  Trnolus  cither®  fubmittere  cannus. 

Met.  lib.  xi.  1.  167.  * 

* It  is  very  probable  that  the  life  of  the  bow,  with  which  the  viol  fpecieJ  of  inftrumenu  N 
is  founded,  was  borrowed  from  a practice  of  the  ancients.  Of  the  many  kinds  of  lyre 
among  them,  it  feems  that  they  had  one,  in  which  the  fingers  of  one  hand  were  employed 
in  (lopping  the  firings,  at  the  indent  that  they  were  firicken  with  a (lick  held  in  the  other. 

Virgil  intimates  a practice  fomewhat  like  this  in  the  following  paflage  of  the  &neid  : 

Nec  non  Threicus  longa  cum  vefte  facerdos 
Obloquitur  numeris  feptem  diferimina  vocum  : 

Jamquc  fadem  digitis,  jam  pe£line  pulfat  eburno. 

Lib.  VI.  I.  645. 

The  Thracian  hard,  furrounded  by  the  reft. 

There  (lands  confpicuous  in  his  flowing  veil. 

His  (lying  fingers,  and  harmonious  quill. 

Strike  fev”n  dillinguilh'd  notes,  and  fev’n  at  once  they  fill. 

. lJrv den's  tranflation,  book  VI.  1.  877. 

From  which  it  at  lead  appears,  that  the  instrument  was  placed  in  a horizontal  polition, 
and  that  the  firings  were  (truck,  not  by^the  fingers,  .but  with  a plectrum,  which  might 
be  a quill  or  a bow,  or  almofl  any  other  thing  fit  for  thepurpofe. 

Plato,  in  his  treatife  Dc  Legibus  VII.  79  f.  Ed.  Serr.  advifes  to  train  up  children  to 
ufe  the  right  and  the  left  hand  indifferently.  In  fomc  things,  fays  he,  we  can  do  it  very 
well,  as  when  we  ufe  the  lyre  with  the  left  hand  and  the  (lick  with  the  right.  Dr.  Jortin 
fays  it  maybe  colleiled  from  this,  that  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  were  occupied  in  fome 
manner  upon  the  firings,  elle  barely  to  hold  a lyre  (hewed  no  very  free  ufe  of  the  left  band  5 
and  it  appears  from  Ptolemy,  II.  iz,  that  they  ufed  both  hands  at  once  in  playing  upon 
the  lyre,  and  that  the  fingers  of  the  left  were  employed,  not  in  (lopping,  but  in  finking 
the  (tting. 

But  fee  the  figure  of  an  ancient  fiatue,  reprefenting  Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre,  fig. 

10,  plate  III.  which  feems  very  clearly  to  evince  the  praftice  above  fpoket)  of. 

Upon  this  relic  of  antiquity,  a drawing  whereof  was  found  in  the  colle£lion  of  the 
late  Mr.  N.  Ilayrrt,  it  is  obtcrvahle  that  the  lyre  is  of  a form  very  nearly  refcmbling  the 

violin. 
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Fig.  7 and  8 are  other  forms  of  the  Lyre  in  a ftate  of  improvement. 

Fig.  1 and  2,  plate  III.  are  two  different  reprefentations  ‘of  tha 
Lyra  triplex,  the  one  from  Elanchinus,  the  other  from  a writer  of 
far  lefs  refpedtable  authority  ; concerning  this  inftrument  it  is  nccef- 
fary  to  be  fomewhat  particular. 

Athenseus,  lib.  XIV.  cap.  xv.  deferibes  an  inftrument  of  a very 
lingular  conftruflion,  being  a lyre  in  the  form  of  a tripod,  an  inven- 
tion as  it  is  faid  of  Pythagoras  Zacynthius.  This  perfon  is  men- 
tioned by  Ariftoxcnus,  in  his  Elements,  page  36 *nd  Meibomius, 
In  a note  on  the  paftage,  fays,  on  the  authority  of  Diogenes 
Laertius,  that  he  was  the  author  of  Arcana  Philofophix,  and  adds, 
that  it  was  from  him  that  the  proverbial  faying,  ipfe  dixit,  had  its 
rife ; with  refpedl  to  the  inftrument,  it  is  exhibited,  plate  III.  in  two 
forms,  the  firft  taken  from  a farcophagus  at  Rome,  referred  to  by 
Blanchinus,  the  other  from  an  engraving  in  the  Hiftoirc  dc  la 
Mulique  of  Monlieur  de  Blainville,  for  which  it  is  to  be  fufpedted  he 
had  no  other  authority  than  the  bare  verbal  defeription  of  Athenxus, 
who  has  faid,  that  it  comprehended  three  diftind  fets  of  chords, 
adjufted  to  the  three  molt  ancient  of  the  modes,  the  Dorian,  the 
Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian. 

The  Trigon,  an  inftrument  mentioned  by  Nicomachus,  among 
thofe  which  were  adjufted  by  Pythagoras,  after  he  had  difeovered  and 
fettled  the  ratios  of  the  confonanccs.  It  was  ufed  at  feafts,  and  it 
is  laid,  was  played  on  by  women,  and  ftruck  either  with  a quill, 
or  beaten  with  little  rods  of  different  lengths  and  weights,  to  occa- 
fion  a diverfity  in  the  founds.  The  figure  9,  plate  II.  is  taken  from 
an  ancient  Roman  anaglyph,  mentioned  by  Blanchinus.  Fig.  10.  is 
alfo  a Trigon,  deferibed  by  the  lame  author;  fig.  9,  plate  III.  is  the 
reverfe  of  an  ancient  medal,  and  fhews  the  manner  of  playing  on  it. 

The  Cymbals  of  Bacchus,  plate  III.  fig.  3.  were  two  fmall  brals 
veffels,  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a fhield,  which  being  ftruck  toge- 
ther by  the  hands,  gave  a found.  The  well-known  ftatue  of  the 
dancing  faun  has  one  of  thefe  in  each  hand. 

violin,  as  having  a body,  and  alfo  a neck,  which  is  held  in  the  left  hand  j the  inft'ru- 
mem  in  the  right,  undoubtedly  anfwers  to  the  modern  bow,  with  this  difference,  that 
its  ufe  was  pcrcuflion  and  not  fri&ion,  which  latter  is  a modern  and  noble  improve- 
ment j the  pofition  of  the  inftrument  deferves  to  be  remarked,  as  it  correfponds  exadlly 
with  the  viol  di  braccio. 

The 
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The  Tympanum  leve,  fig.  4,  an  inftrument  yet  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Tambouret,  and  frequently  ufed  in  dancing,  was  alfo 
ufed  to  fing  to;  it  is  diftinguiftied  by  Catullus,  Ovid,  Suetonius, 
St.  Auguftine,  and  Ifidore  of  Sevil,  from  the  great  brazen  drum, 
properly  fo  called,  this  abovementioned,  was  covered  with  the  fkin 
of  limit  animal,  and  was  ftruck,  either  with  a fliort  twig  or  with 
the  hand;  as  fig.  5,  plate  HI. 

Crotala,  fig.  6.  Thefc  were  inftruments  alfo  of  the  pulfatile  kind. 
The  Crotalum  was  made  of  a reed,  divided  into  two  by  a (lit  from 
the  top,  extending  half  way  downwards  : the  fides  thus  divided 
being  ftruck  one  againft  the  other  with  different  motions  of  the 
hands,  produced  a found  like  that  which  the  ftork  makes  with  her 
bill,  wherefore  the  ancients  gave  that  bird  the  epithet  of  CrotalHlria, 
i e.  Player  upon  the  Crotalum  * ; and  Ariftophanes  calls  a great 
talker  a Crotalum. 

Mention  is  made  by  fome  writers  on  mufic,  of  an  inftrument 
of  forty  chords,  called,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  the  Epi- 

* Paafcnias  relates,  that  Hercules  did  Dot  kill  the  S tyro  p ha!  ides  with  his  arrows,  but 
that  he  frighted,  and  drove  them  away  with  the  noife  of  the  crotala,  the  contcquence 
whereof,  luppofing  the  relation  to  be  true,  is,  that  the  ciotalura  mud  be  a very  ancient 
inUrumcnt.  Ovid  joins  the  crotalum  with  the  cymbals. 

Cymbala  cum  crotalis  prurienthque  arma  Priapo 
Point,  ct  adducit  tympana  pulCi  manu. 

It  appears  by  an  ancient  poem,  entitled  Copa,  by  fame  afcribed  to  Virgil,  that  thofe 
who  played  with  the  crotala  danced  at  the  iamc  time.  It  farther  appears,  that  in  thefc 
dances,  which  were  chiefly  of  women,  fuch  a variety  of  wanton  gefticulations  and  inde- 
cent attitudes  anti  pollutes  were  prafkifed,  that  Clemens  Alcxandrimis  fays,  that  the  ufe 
of  thefc  inftruments  ought  to  be  banilhed  from  the  fcllivals  of  all  ehriftians.  And  the 
fame  might  have  been  (aid  of  the  cymbals.  See  figures  7,  8,  plate  III. 

Some  authors  refcmble  the  crota'a  to  the  caftanetj  of  the  Spaniards,  or  perhaps  of 
the  Moors;  for  cullanets  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  Moorifb  invention ; but  of  thefc  the 
crumata  of  the  ancients  feem  more  nearly  to  approach.  Thefc  were  made  of  bones, 
or  the  (hells  of  filh.  ScaKger  obferves,  npon  the  abovementioned  porm,  that  they 
were  very  common  among  tile  Spaniards,  efpecially  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  ef 
liuctica  [ Andalufia]  about  Cadiz,  to  which  Martial  alludes. 

Ncc  de  Gadibus  improbis  puelltc 
Vibrabunt  fine  fine  prurientes 

Lafcivos  docili  tremore  luntbos.  Lib.  V.  epigr.  lxxix. 

The  fame  poet  etfewbcrc  fpeaks  of  the  crumata  in  thefc  words, 

Ederc  lafcivos  a<l  Bcctica  ernfmata  geftus, 

Ed  Gaditanis  ludere  dofla  modis.  Lib.  VI.  epigr.  Iixi. 

From  which  two  paflages,  it  appears  clearly,  that  the  above  ccofstre  of  Clemens  Ale*- 
tndrinus  was  well  grounded. 

gonium. 
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gonium.  Epigonius  was  a native  of  Arabracia,  a city  of  Epirus, 
.and  a citizen  of  Sicyon,  a town  of  Pcloponnefus.  He  is  mentioned 
together  with  Lafus  Hermionenfis,  by  Ariftoxenus,  in  his  Elements, 
pag.  3.  And  Porphyry  makes  him  the  head  of  one  of  thofe  many 
fedts  of  muficians  that  formerly  fubfifted,  giving  him  the  priority 
even  of  Ariftoxenus,  in  thefe  words,  f There  were  many  feds,  feme 
« indeed  before  Ariftoxenus,  as  the  Epigonians,  Damonians,  Erato- 
« cleans,  Agenorians,  and  fonte  others  5 which  he  himfelf,  makes 

* mention  of  j but  there  were  fome  after  him,  which  others  have 
« deferibed,  as  the  Archeftratians,  Agonians,  Philifcians,  and  Her- 

• mippians.’  __  >■  • 

Julius  Pollux,  in  his  Onomaflicum,  lib.  IV.  cap.  ix.  (peaking 
of  the  inftruments  invented  by  certain  nations,  fays,  that  the  Epigo- 
nium  obtained  its  name  from  Epigonius,  who  was  the  firft  that 
ftruck  the  chords  of  mufical  inftruments  without  a plcdrum  *.  The 
fame  author  adds,  that  the  Epigonium  had  forty  chords,  as  the  Simi- 
cum  had  thirty-five.  Athenaeus,  lib.  IV.  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

As  to  the  Simicum,  nothing  more  is  known  about  it,  than  that  it 
contained  thirty-five  chords.  Vincentio  Galilei,  with  good  reafon, 
fuppofes  it  to  be  fomewhat  more  ancient  than  the  epigonium.  Of 
both  thefe  inftruments  he  has  ventured  to  give  a reprefentation,  in 
his  dialogue  on  ancient  and  modern  mulicj  but  it  is  very  much  to 
be  doubted,  whether  he  had  any  authority  from  antiquity  for  fo 
doing.  The  form  which  he  has  afiigned  them  feverally,  refembles 
nearly  that  of  an  upright  harpfichord,  which  feems  to  indicate,  that 
when  played  on,  it  was  held  between  the  legs  of  the  mufician,  dif- 
ferent perhaps  from  the  harp,  with  the  grave  chords  near  and  the 
acute  remote  from  him. 

The  foregoing  account  comprehends  the  principal  inftruments  in 
ufe  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  fo  far  as  the  refearches 
of  learned  and  inquifitive  men  have  fucceeded  in  their  attempts  to 

* Plutarch  in  his  dialogue  before  cited,  relates  that  Olympus  introduced  the  plcftrum 
into  Greece,  which  it  is  fuppofed  was  then  deemed  a ufefui  invention.  Certainly 
the  lyre  was  originally  touched  by  the  fingers,  and  all  that  can  be  meant  here,  is,  that 
Epigonius  recurred  tu  the  primitive  method,  and  playetl  on  his  inllrumcnt,  as  the  harp  is 
nuw  played  on  with  the  lingers ; between  which,  and  the  touch  of  a pleftrum  or  quill,  the 
difference  is  very  wide,  as  may  be  difeovered  by  a comparifon  of  the  lute  or  harp  with 
the  harpfichord.  , 
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recover  them  j their  forms  feem  to  be  thereby  afcertained  beyond 
the  poffibility  of  a doubt,  and  thefe  it  may  be  faid,  declare  the 
Rate  of  the  ancient  mufical  practice,  much  more  fatisfa&orily  than 
all  the  hyperbolical  relations  extant,  of  its  efficacy  and  influence  over 
the  human  paffions j and  leave  it  an  unqueftionablc  fa  ft,  that  the 
difcoveries  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  improvements  made  by  the 
Greeks,  his  fucceffors,  terminated  in  a theory,  admirable  in  Specu- 
lation it  is  true,  but  to  which  fuch  inftruments  were  adapted,  as 
would  have  difgraccd  any  performance,  even  in  the  leaf!  enlightened 
period,  iince  the  invention  of  that  fpccics  of  harmony,  which  has 
been  the  delight  of  later  ages. 
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BOOK  III.  CHAP.  I. 

THE  gradual  declenfion  of  learning  which  bad  begun  before 
the  time  of  Porphyry,  the  laft  of  the  Greek  mufical  writers, 
and  above  all,  the  ravages  of  war,  and  the  then  embroiled  ftate 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  put  an  end  to  all  farther  improve- 
ments in  the  fcience  of  harmonics ; nor  do  we  find,  that  after 
this  time  it  was  made  a fubjedt  of  philofcphical  enquiry : the 
fncceeding  writers  were  chiefly  Latins,  who,  as  they  were  for 
the  moil  part  followers  of  the  Greeks,  contributed  but  very  little  to 
its  advancement ; and,  for  reafons  which  will  hereafter  be  given, 
ihc  Cultivation  of  mufic  became  the  care  of  the  clergy ; an  order  of 
men,  in  whom  the  little  of  learning  then  left,  in  a few  ages  after 
the  eftablifhment  of  chriflianity  centered. 

But  before  we  proceed  farther  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience, 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  not  only 
leave  us  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  ftate  of  mufic  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  that  they  do  not  exclude  the  poflibility  of  its  having 
arrived  at  a great  degree  of  perfedlion,  even  before  that  difeovery  of 
the  confonances,  which  is  by  all  of  them  allowed  to  be  the  very  bafis 
of  the  Greek  fyftcm.  For  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Pythagoras  is 
fuppofed  to  have  lived  fo  late  as  A.  M.  3384,  which  is  about  560 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  5 and  that  long  before  his  time,  fuch 
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Admitting  as  a fad,  that  Egypt  ,in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  was 
as  well  the  feat  of  learning  as  of  empire ; and  admitting  alfo,  the 
learning  of  the  Perfian  Magi,  the  Indian  brachmans,  and  other  peo- 
ple of  the  Eaft  ; not  to  mention  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Chinefe, 
to  be  as  great  as  fome  pretend,  who  have  magnified  it  to  a degree 
that  exceeds  the  bounds  of  moderate  credulity  j nevertheless,  the 
more  fober  refearchers  into  antiquity,  have  contented  themfelves  wjth 
a retrofped  limited  by  the  time,  when  philofophy  began  toflourifh  in 
Greece  ■,  and  it  is  only  on  the  writers  of  that  country  that  we  can 
depend. 

An  inveftigation  of  the  Jewifh  theory  would  be  a fruitlefs  attempt, 
but  of  their  pradice  we  are  enabled  to  form  fome  judgment,  by  the 
feveral  pafiages  in  the  Old  Teftament  that  declare  the  names  and  num- 
ber of  the  Hebrew  inftruments,  and  mention  the  frequent  ufe  of  them 
in  Sacrifices,  and  other  religious  Solemnities  ; but  it  is  to  be  obfetved, 
that  the  correspondence  of  the  names  of  their  inftruments,  with  the 
names  of  thofe  in  ufe  in  modern  times,  is  a circumftance  from  which 
no  argument  in  their  favour  can  be  drawn,  for  a reafon  herein  before 
given. 

Merfennus,  and  after  him  Kircher,  whofe  elaborate  refearches  into 
the  more  abftrufe  parts  of  ancient  literature,  render  him  in  fome 
particulars  aTefpedable  authority,  have  exhibited  the  forms  of  many 
of  the  ancient  Jewilh  mufical  inftruments:  the  latter  of  thele  authors 
profelfes  to  have  gone  to  the  fountain  head  for  his  intelligence,  and 
the  refult  of  an  attentive  perufal  of  as  many  of  the  Rabbinical  writers 
and  commentators  on  the  Talmud  as  he  could  l?y  his  hands  on  he 
has  given  to  the  public  in  the  Mufurgia,  tom.  I.  pag.  4 7.  How  far 
the  authorities  adduced  by  him  will  warrant  Such  a precife  defigna- 
tion  of  their  refpedive  forms,  as  verges  in  fome  inftances  too  near 
«ur  own  times,  is  left  to  the  decifion  of  thofe  who  (hall  have  cu- 
riofity  enough  to  perufe  them  ; but  left  it  (hould  be  Said  that  the 
fubjed  is  too  important  to  be  pafted  over  in  iilence,  the  fubftance  of 
what  he  has  delivered  on  this  head  is  here  given. 

He  fays  that  the  author  of  a treatife  entitled  Schilte  Haggiborim,. 
i.  e.  the  Shield  of  the  Mighty,  who  he  clfewhere  makes  to  be  Rabbi 
Hannafe,  treats  very  accurately  on  the  mufical  inftruments  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  reckons  that  they  were  thirty-fix  in  number,  and  of 
the  pulfatile  kind,  and  that  David  was  {killed  in  the  ufe  of  them  all. 

Kircher 
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Kircher  however  does  not  feem  to  acquiefce  altogether  in  the  firft  of 
thefe  opinions,  for  he  proceeds  to  a dcfcription  de  inftrumentis  He- 
breorum  Polychordis  five  Neghinoth ; thefe  it  feems,  according  to 
his  author  above-named,  were  of  wood,  long  and  round,  confiding 
of  three  firings  made  of  the  inteftines  of  beafts  j the  inftruments  had 
holes  bored  underneath  them;  and,  to  make  them  found,  the  firings 
were  rubbed  with  a bow  compofed  of  the  hairs  of  a horfe's  tail,  well 
extended  and  compacted  together.  Kircher  fpeaks  particularly  of 
the  Pfaltery,  or  Nablium,  the  Cythara,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
the  Affur,  Nevcl,  Chinnor,  the  Machul,  and  the  Minnin.  He 
fays  that  no  one  has  rightly  deferibed  the  Pfaltery  of  David,  and 
that  fome  have  thought  that  the  word  rather  denoted  certain  genera 
of  harmony,  or  modulations  of  the  voice,  than  any  kind  of  inftru- 
ment : that  according  to  Jofephus  it  had  twelve  founds,  and  was  played 
on  with  the  fingers ; that  Hilarius,  Didymus,  Bafilius,  and  Euthy- 
mius  call  it  the  ftraiteft  of  all  mufical  inftruments— that  Auguftine 
fays  it  was  carried  in  the  hand  of  the  player,  and  had  a fhell  or  con- 
cave piece  of  wood  on  it  that  caufcd  the  firings  to  relbund — that 
Hieronymus  deferibes  this  inftrument  as  having  ten  firings,  and  re- 
tcmbling  in  its  form  a fqnare  Ihicld — that  Hilarius  will  have  it  to 
be  the  lame  with  the  Nablium.  Kircher  himfelf  is  certain  that  it  - 
was  a ftringed  inftrument,  and  cites  Suidas  to  prove  tffat  the  word 
Pfalterium  is  derived  from  Pfallo,  to  ftrike  the  chords  with  the  ends 
of  the  fingers.  He  farther  fays,  that  many  writers  fuppofe  it  to 
have  had  a triangular  form,  and  to  referable  the  harp  of  David, 
as  commonly  painted  in  pictures  of  him  ; and  that  fome  are  ex - 
prefs  in  the  opinion  that  the  Pfalterium  and  the  Nablium,  as  being 
ftruck  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  were  one  and  the  fame  inftru- 
ment j and  to  this  purpofc  he  cites  the  following  paflage  from  Ovid. 

Difce  etiam  duplici  genialia  Naulia  palma 

Verrcre  : conveniunt  dulcibus  ilia  modis. 

Art.  Amat.  lib.  III.  1.  327. 

The  Nevcl,  notwithftanding  the  refcmblance  between  its  name 
and  that  of  the  Nablium,  and  the  confufion  which  Kircher  has 
created  by  ufing  them  promifeuoufly,  clearly  appears  to  have  been  a 
different  inftrument ; for  he  fays  it  was  in  the  form  of  a trapezium  j 
and  the  Nablium,  which  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  to  be  the 

fame 
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fame  with  the  Pfalterium,  he  fhews  to  have  been  of  a fquare  form. 
Of  the  Affur,  he  only  fays  that  it  had  ten  chords ; the  Chinnor  he 
fuppofes  to  have  had  thirty-two,  the  Machul  fix,  and  the  Minnin 
three  or  four ; and  that  in  their  form  they  refemblcd,  the  one  the  Viol 
and  the  other  the  Chelys.  To  give  a clearer  idea,  he  has  exhibited, 
from  an  old  book  in  the  Vatican  library,  feveral  figures  reprefenting 
the  Pfalterium,  plate  IV.  fig.  1 5 the  Chinnor,  fig.  2,  the  Machul, 
fig.  3,  the  Minnin  fig.  4,  and  the  Nevel,  fig.  5 *. 

Kircher  fpeaks  all'o  of  another  inftrument  mentioned  by  Rabbi 
Hannafe,  who  it  feems  was  the  author  of  the  book  before  cited, 
Schilte  Haggiborim,  and  alfo  in  the  Targum,  called  Haghniugab, 
eonfifting  of  fix  firings,  and  rcfembling  the  greater  Chelys  or  Viol 
di  Gamba,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  number  of  its  chords : he 
lays  it  is  often  confounded  with  the  Machul. 

He  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  pulfatile  inftruments  of  the  He- 
brews, in  contradiftindion  to  thofe  of  the  fidicinal  or  firinged  kinds 
and  firft  he  fpeaks  of  thcThophor  Tympanum,  plate IV.  fig.  6,  an  in- 
flrument  of  Egyptian  original,  and  ufed  by  the  priefis  of  that  country 
in  their  public  worlhip.  He  relates  on  the  authority  of  Rabbi  Han- 
nafe  that  it  had  the  likenefs  of  a fhip  j and  that  by  the  Greeks  it  was 
alio  called  Cymbalum,  from  cymba  a boat : he  adds  that  it  was 
covered  with  the  Ikin  of  an  animal,  and  was  beat  on  with  a pefile  or 
rod  of  iron  or  brafs. 

He  proceeds  to  fay  that  though- the  Machul  is  ranked  among  the 
fidicinal  or  firinged  inftruments,  this  name  was  given  to  an  in- 
ftrument of  a very  different  form,  and  of  the  pulfatile  kind  ; nay,  he 
adds  that  Rabbi  Hannafe  aflerts  that  it  was  precisely  the  fame  with 
the  Siftrum  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Kroufma  of  the  Greeks ; and 
that  it  was  of  a circular  form,  made  of  iron,  brafs,  filver,  or  gold, 
with  little  bells  hung  round  it.  Kircher  correds  this  defeription, 
and  inftead  of  little  bells,  fuppofes  a number  of  iron  rings,  ftrung  as 
it  were  on  a rod  or  bar  in  a lateral  pofition  that  went  acrofs  the  circle. 
He  fays  that  a handle  was  affixed  to  it,  by  means  whereof  the  in* 

• The  truth  of  this  reprefentation,  fo  fir  as  it  relates  to  the  Machul  and  Minnin,  is 
ftrongly  to  be  fufpefled  i they  both  feem  to  require  the  aid  of  the  hair  bow,  a kind  of 
plectrum  to  which  the  ancients  feem  to  hare  been  abfolute  ftrangers.  Belides  their  neat 
refemblance  to  the  lute  and  riol,  inftruments  which  it  is  fuppofed  hsd  their  origin  in  Pro- 
vence, is  a ftrong  argument  againll  their  antiquity, 
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ftrument  was  flung  backwards  and  forwards,  and  emitted  a kind  of 
melancholy  murmur,  arifing  from  the  collifion  of  the  rings,  as  well 
againft  each  other  as  againft  the  (ides,  the  circle,  and  the  bar  on 
which  they  moved,  plate  IV.  fig.  7.  He  adds,  that  the  Thoph,  or 
rather  Siflrum  of  the  Hebrews  was  thus  conftrudted,  and  that  the 
virgins  every  where  made  ufe  of  it  in  the  dances  of  the  Siftri,  as  we 
read  in  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Judges,  that  Mary  the  After  of 
Mofes,  and  the  daughter  of  Jeptha  did : and  he  farther  fays,  that 
according  to  accounts  which  he  has  received  from  credible  witnefics, 
the  Syrians  in  his  time  preferved  the  ufe  of  the  Siftrum  in  Paleftine  *. 

Gnets  Berufim  was  another  of  the  Hebrew  pulfatilc  inftruments; 
it  feems  by  Kircher  that  there  was  fomc  controverfy  about  the  form  of 
it,  but  that  Rabbi  Hannafe  reprefents  it  as  nothing  more  than  a piece 
of  fir  in  fliape  like  a mortar.  He  fays  there  belonged  to  it  a pcftlc  of 
the  lame  wood,  with  a knob  at  each  end,  and  in  the  middle  thereof 
a place  for  the  hand  to  grafp  it : that  thole  that  beat  on  the  inftru- 
ment  held  it  in  the  left  hand  and  ftruck  with  the  right  on  the  edge 
and  in  the  middle,  ufing  the  knobs  alternately.  Plate  IV.  fig.  9,  to. 
Kircher  compares  this  inftrument  to  the  Crotalum  above  deferibed, 
but  Icemingly  with  little  propriety  $ and  to  the  Gnaccari  of  the  Ita- 
lians, of  which  word,  confidered  as  a technical  term,  it  is  hard  to  find 
the  meaning .... 

Minagnghinim  was  the  name  of  another  of  the  Hebrew  pulfatilc 
inftruments,  which,  according  to  Rabbi  Hannafe,  was  a certain 
fquare  table  of  wood,  having  a handle  fo  fitted  as  conveniently  to  be 
held  by  it.  On  the  table  were  balls  of  wood  or  brafs,  through  which 
was  put  either  an  iron  chain  or  an  hempen  chord,  and  this  was 
ftretched  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  table.  When  the  inftru- 
ment was  (book,  the  ftriking  of  the  balls  occafioned  a very  clear 
found,  which  might  be  heard  at  a great  diftancc.  See  the  reprefen- 
tation  which  Kircher  gives  of  it,  plate  V.  fig.  1. 

Magraphc  Tamid,  another  of  the  pulfatile  inftruments  of  the  He- 
brews, is  conjedturcd  by  Kircher  to  have  been  ufed  for  convoking  the 
priefts  and  Levites  together  in  the  temple  : it  is  faid  to  have  emitted 

* The  invention  of  the  Siftrum  is  not  to  be  aferibed  to  the  Jews  : it  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  of  Egyptian  original.  There  arc  feme  forms  of  it,  as  that  in  particular,  plate 
IV,  fig.  8,  which  bears  on  it  a figure  of  one  of  thofc  many  brute  animals  to  which  this 
fupcrftitious  ami  idolatrous  people  paid  divine  honours. 
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prodigious  found  j and  though  Rabbi  Hannafe  fays  no  one  can  de- 
fcribe  the  form  of  it,  Kircher  thinks  it  mud  have  been  like  one 
of  our  largcft  bells. 

We  are  now  to  declare  what  inftruments  of  the  pneumatic  kind 
were  in  ufe  amongft  the  ancient  Hebrews  j and  firft  we  meet  with 
the  Mairakitha,  which  confided  of  pipes  of  various  fizes,  fitted  into 
a kind  of  wooden  cheft,  open  at  the  top,  but  at  the  bottom  flopped 
with  wood  covered  with  a Ikin  j by  means  of  a pipe  fixed  to  the 
cheft,  wind  was  conveyed  into  it  from  the  lips : the  pipes  were  of 
lengths  proportioned  mufically  to  each  other,  and  the  melody  was 
varied  at  plcafure  by  the  flopping  and  unftopping  with  the  fingers  the 
apertures  at  the  upper  extremity.  Kircher  thinks  it  differed  but 
little  from  the  inftrument  which  Pan  is  conftantly  reprefented  as 
playing  on  \ there  feems  however  to  be  a difference  in  the  manner  of 
tiling  it.  See  it  plate  V.  fig.  2. 

Of  the  Sampunia,  derived,  as  Kircher  conjcdtures,  from  the  Greek 
Symphonia,  as  alfo  of  the  preceding  inftrument,  mention  is  made,  as 
Kircher  affert3,  in  the  Chaldaic  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  chap.  iii.  He 
fays  alfo  that  it  is  deferibed  in  the  Schilte  Haggiborim,  as  confiding 
of  a round  belly,  made  of  the  Ikin  of  a ram  or  wether,  into  which 
two  pipes  were  inferted,  one  to  fill  the  belly  with  wind,  the  other  to 
emit  the  found  ; the  lower  pipe  had  holes  in  it,  and  was  played  on 
by  the  fingers.  In  Ihort,  it  feenas  to  have  been  neither  more  nor  lefs 
than  the  Cornamufa,  or  common  bag-pipe  j and  Kircher  fays  that  in 
Italy,  even  in  his  days,  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Zampugna. 

The  Hebrews  had  alfo  an  inftrument,  deferibed  in  the  Schilte 
Haggiborim,  called  Macraphe  d’Aruchin,  confiding  of  feveral  orders 
of  pipes,  which  were  fupplied  with  wind  by  means  of  bellows  ; it 
had  keys,  and  would  at  this  time  without  hefitation  be  called  an 
organ.  Plate  V.  fig.  3 *. 

Of  Fiftul*  it  feems  the  Hebrews  had  fundry  kinds ; they  were 
chiefly  the  horns  or  bones  of  animals,  ftrait  or  contorted,  as  nature 

* This  inftrument  is  delineated  by  Kircher,  but  the  figure  of  it  above  referred  to,  is 
taken  from  the  Mufica  Hiltorica  of  Wolfgang  Gafpar  Prints,  written  in  the  German 
language,  and  printed  at  Drefden  in  4to.  anno  1690,  who  cites  the  Colleflaneis  Philo- 
logicis  of  Johannes  Schiittcrus,  to  juftify  his  deviations  from  Kircher,  in  the  form  of 
fome  of  the  inftruments  deferibed  in  the  Mufurgia.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  his  author 
has  erred  in  giving  to  the  Machul  and  Minnin  above  deferibed,  the  hair-bow,  of  which 
not  the  lead  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  any  of  the  ancients. 
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fifhioned  them  : the  reprcfcntations  of  fundry  kinds  of  them,  in  fi- 
gures 4,  5,  6,  7,  plate  V.  are  taken  from  Kircher. 

In  the  account  which  Blanchinus  has  given  of  the  Jewifh  muftcal 
inftrumen  ts,  he  mentions  a mallet  of  wood  ufed  by  them  in  their  wor- 
fhip,  and  which  at  certain  times  is  beaten  by  the  people  on  the  beams, 
feats,  and  other  parts  of  the  fynagogue,  in  commemoration  of  the 
tumult  preceding  the  Crucifixion,  or,  as  the  modern  Jews  fay,  at  the 
hanging  of  Haman,  plate  V.  fig.  8.  Inftruments  of  this  kind,  and 
which  produce  noife  rather  than  found,  are  improperly  clafied  among 
inftruments  of  mufic. 

Of  the  Hebrew  muficians  no  very  fatisfa&ory  account  can  be 
given.  This  of  Kircher,  extracted  from  the  Rabbinical  writers,  is, 
perhaps,  the  beft  that  can  be  ex  pc  died  * Afaph,  according  to  ths 

* opinion  of  the  interpreters,  was  the  compofer  of  certain  pfalms  1 

* he  is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  a finger,  and  to  have  fung  to  the  cym- 
< bals  of  brafs,  and  to  have  praifed  the  Lord,  and  miniftred  in  the 

* fight  of  the  ark. 

* Eman  Ezraita,  the  finger,  the  fon  of  Joel,  of  the  children  of 

* Caath,  was  moft  fkilful  in  the  cymbal,  and  was  in  a manner 

* equal  in  knowledge  and  wifdom  to  Ethan  j he  is  the  fuppofed 

* author  of  the  Pfalm,  beginning  Domine  Deus  falutis  mese,  which, 

* becaufe  he  gave  it  to  be  fung  by  the  fons  of  Coreh,  he  inferibed 

* both  with  his  own  and  their  name. 

* Ethan  of  Ezrachua,  the  fon  of  Afiaia,  the  fbn  of  Merarr,  played 

* on  the  brafs  cymbal,  and  was  endued  with  fo  much  wifdom,  that, 

* according  to  the  Book  of  Kings,  no  mortal,  except  Solomon,  was 

* wifer.  The  three  fons  of  Coreh,  Afir,  Elcana,  and  Abiafaph, 

* were  famous  fingers  and  compofcrs  of  Pfahns.’ 

, * Id i thus  was  an  excellent  finger,  and  player  on  the  cythara. 
4 many  confound  him  with  Orpheus.’  Kircher  fuppofes,  that  he 
and  the  other  Hebrew  muficians  were  infpired  with  the  knowledge 
of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  and  that  their  performance  was 
equal  to  their  fkill.  He  fays,  he  doubts  not  but  that  there  were 
many  other  men,  efpecially  in  the  time  of  king  Solomon,  who 
were  well  fkilled  in  divine  mufic,  for  that  the  moft  excellent  mufic 
was  fitteft  for  the  wifeft  of  mortals,  and  that  of  the  Hebrews  muft 
have  been  more  efficacious  in  exciting  the  aflfedlions  than  that  of 
the  Greeks,  or  of  later  times,  but  of  what  kind  in  particular  it  was, 

and 
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and  by  what  characters  expreflcd,  he  fays,  its  antiquity  prevents  us 
from  knowing  *. 

A much  later  writer  than  him  above  cited,  and  who  is  now  living, 
Giambatifta  Martini,  of  Bologna,  has  entered  very  deeply  into  the 
mufic  of  the  Hebrews  j and  it  were  to  be  vvifhed,  that  he  had  been 
able  to  give  a more  fatisfaCtory  account  of  it  than  is  to  be  found  in 
his  very  learned  work,  the  Storia  Mufica,  now  publifhing,  but  of 
which,  as  yet  [in  this  year  1771]  the  public  are  in  pofleflion  of 
only  one  volume.  Having  few  other  fources  of  intelligence  than  the 
Talmud,  and  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins,  we  are  not  to  expeCt 
much  information  in  this  particular. 


CHAP.  II. 

FROM  accounts  fo  vague,  and  fo  abounding  with  conjectures 
as  are  given  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  mufic  and  muficians,  and 
more  efpecially  of  their  inftruments,  even  by  writers  of  the  beft 
authority,  it  is  very  difficult  to  collect  any  thing  whereon  an 
inquifitive  mind  may  reft.  With  regard  to  the  Hebrew  inftru- 
ments,  it  is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  Kirchcr,  and  others, 
that  fome  of  them  approach  fo  nearly  to  the  form  of  thofe  of 
more  modern  times,  as  to  give  rcafon  to  fufpeCt  the  authenticity 
of  the  reprefentation : others  appear  to  have  been  fo  very  inartifi- 

• The  confufion  of  Idithus  with  Orpheus,  fuggefb  a remark  on  the  endeavours  of 
fome,  to  eftabltfh  the  identity  of  eminent  perfons  of  different  names  and  countries,  and 
perhaps  of  different  ages,  upon  hardly  any  other  ground,  than  fome  one  particular  in  their 
hiilory  common  to  them  both  : how  far  it  is  poBble  to  extend  an  hypothefis  of  this  kind, 
the  prefent  bifhopof  Gloucefter  has  (hewn  in  his  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes.  In  thecourfe 
of  that  work,  the  author  has  thought  it  neceflary  to  controvert  an  affertion  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton ; namely,  that  OGris  and  Sefoftris,  both  kings  of  Egypt,  were  one  and  die  fame 
perfon  i in  order  to  do  this,  he,  has  undertaken  to  prove,  that  the  Britilh  king  Arthur 
and  William  the  Conqueror  were  not  two  diftinQ  being;,  but  indentl rally  one  perfon  j 
and,  as  far  as  the  method  of  rcafoning  ufual  in  fuch  kind  ot  arguments  will  ferve  him,  he 
has  cftsblithed  his  propofnion. 

The  conclufion  from  this  correfpondence  of  fuch  a variety  of  circumfhnces,  is  much 
ftronger  in  favour  of  the  indentity  of  Arthur  and  William,  than  could  have  been  imagined, 
and  vet,  it  has  no  other  cfFeQ  on  the  mind,  than  to  diferedit  this  method  of  rcafoning, 
which  is  fraught  with  fallacy,  and  muft  terminate  in  fcepticifm. 

What  then  can  we  fay  to  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  confound  the  Hebrew  mufician 
Idithus  with  the  ancient  Orpheus  ; what  rather  ran  we  think  of  him,  who  has  attempted 
to  ihew  that  this  latter,  and  the  royal  prophet  David,  were  one  and  the  lame  perfon.  See 
the  Life  of  David,  by  Dr.  Detany. 
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daily  condrutted,  that  we  fcarce  credit  the  relation,  given  of  their 
effeids.  It  is  clear,  that  Kircher  and  Schiitterus  had  from  the  Rabbi- 
nical writers  little  more  chan  the  bare  names  of  many  of  the  infiru- 
ments  deferibed  by  them  ; yet,  have  they  both,  in  fome  inftances, 
ventured  to  reprefent  them  by  forms  of  a comparatively  late  invention. 
Who  does  not  fee,  that  the  Minnin,  as  reprefented  by  the  former, 
and  the  lute,  are  one  and  the  fame  indrument  ? and  what  difference 
can  be  difeerned  between  the  Machul  and  the  SpanUh  Guitar  ? or 
can  we  believe,  that  the  Macraphc  d’  Aruchin,  and  fuch  rude  effays 
towards  melody  as  the  Gnets  Berufim,  the  Siftrum,  or  the  Minagn- 
ghinim,  could  fubfid  among  the  fame  people,  in  any  given  period 
of  civilization  ? 

As  to  Martini’s  account,  it  /peaks  for  itfelf ; it  is  extracted  from 
the  facred  writings,  which,  at  this  di/lance  of  time,  even  with  the 
a/fidance  of  the  mod  learned  comments,  fall  Ihort  of  affording  that 
fatisfadlion,  which  is  to  be  wi/hed  for  in  an  enquiry  of  this  kind. 

Under  thefe  difadvantages,  which  even  an  enquiry  into  the  in- 
ftruments  of  the  Hebrews  lies  under,  an  attempt  to  explain  their' 
mufical  theory  mud  feem  hopelefs.  Nor  is  it  pofiible  to  conceive 
any  thing  like  a fyftem,  to  which  fuch  indruments  as  the  Thoph, 
or  the  Gnets  BcruGm  could  be  adapted  : if  the  drokes  of  a pedic 
againd  a mortar,  like  thofe  of  the  latter,  be  reducible  to  meafure  ; 
yet,  furely  the  rattling  of  a chain,  like  the  mude  of  the  Minagng- 
hinim,  is  not ; or  what  if  they  were,  would  the  founds  produced  in 
cither  cafe  make  muGc  ? To  fpeak  freely  on  this  matter,  whatever 
advantages  this  people  might  derive  from  the  indrudtions  of  an 
infpired  lawgiver,  and  the  occaGonal  interpofitions  of  the  Almighty,  it 
no  where  appears  that  their  attainments  in  literature  were  very  great : 
or  that  they  excelled  in  any  of  tbofe  arts  that  attend  the  refine- 
ment of  human  manners ; the  figure  they  made  among  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  appears  to  have  been  very  inconfiderable  ; and 
with  refpefl  to  their  mufic,  there  is  but  too  much  rea/bn  to  fuppofe 
it  was  very  barbarous.  The  only  hidorical  relation  that  leems  to 
dand  in  the  way  of  this  opinion,  is,  that  the  effeids  wrought  by 
the  mufic  of  David,  on  the  mind  of  Saul,  a man  of  a haughty  iraf- 
cible  temper,  not  eafily  fufceptible  of  the  emotions  of  pity  or  com- 
placency, and,  at  the  time  when  David  exercifed  his  art  on  him, 
under  the  power  of  a demon,  or,  at  bed,  in  a frenzy. 
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Kirchcr  has  taken  upon  him  to  relate  the  whole  procefs  of  the 
difpoffelfion  of  Saul,  by  David,  and  has  done  it  as  circumftantially  as 
if  he  had  been  prefent  at  the  time  j his  reafoning  is  very  curious, 
and  it  is  here  given  in  his  own  words. 

* That  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  refolve  this  queftion,  how 
4 David  freed  Saul  from  the  evil  fpirit,  I (hall  firft  quote  the  words 

* of  the  Holy  Scripture,  as  found  in  the  firft  book  of  Samuel, 

* chap.  xvi.  ver.  23.’  “ And  it  came  to  pafs  when  the  evil  fpirit  from 
“ God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took  an  harp,  and  played  with  his 
**  hand : fo  Saul  was  rcfrelhed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  fpirit 
•'  departed  from  him."  * The  pafl’age  in  the  holy  text  informs 

* us  very  clearly,  that  the  evil  fpirit,  whatfoever  it  was,  was  driven 

* away  by  mufic  j but  how  that  came  to  pafs  is  differently  ex- 

* plained.  The  Rabbins  on  this  place  fay,  that  when  David  cured 

* Saul,  he  played  on  a cythara  of  ten  firings  j they  fay  alfo,  that 

* David  knew  that  ftar,  by  which  it  was  neceffary  the  mufic  fhould 
« be  regulated,  in  order  to  effect  the  cure : thus  Rabbi  Abcnezra. 
« But  Picus  of  Mirandola  fays,  that  mufic  fets  the  fpirits  in  motion, 

* and  thereby  produces  the  like  effe&s  on  the  mind,  as  a medicine 
« does  on  the  body  j from  whence  it  may  feem,  that  the  comment 

* of  Abenezra,  is  vain  and  trifling,  and  that  David  regarded  not  the 

* afpedls  of  the  ftars  5 but  trufting  to  the  power  of  his  inftrument, 

* (truck  it  with  his  hand  as  his  fancy  fuggefted. 

* And  we,  rejedting  fuch  aftrological  fidtions,  aflert,  that  David 

* freed  Saul,  not  with  herbs,  potions,  or  other  medicaments,  as 

* fome  maintain,  but  by  the  foie  force  and  efficacy  of  mufic.  In 

* order  to  demonftrate  which,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  thofc  appli- 

* cations  which  unlock  the  pores,  remove  obftrudtions,  difpel  va- 

* pours  and  chear  the  heart,  arc  beft  calculated  to  cure  madnefs,. 
‘ and  allay  the  fury  of  the  mind ; now  mufic  produces  thefe  effedts, 

‘ for  as  it  confifts  in  founds,  generated  by  the  motion  of  the  air,  it 

* follows  that  it  will  attenuate  the  fpirits,  which  by  that  motion 

* are  rendered  warmer,  and  more  quick  in  their  adtion,  and  fo  diffi- 

* pate  at  length  the  melancholy  humour.  On  the  contrary,  where  it 

* is  neceffary  to  relax  the  fpirits,  and  prevent  the  wounding  or  af- 
« fe&ing  the  membranes  of  the  brain  ; in  that  cafe,  it  is  proper  to 

* ufe  flow  progreffions  of  found,  that  thofe  fpirits  and  biting  vapours, 

* which  afeend  thither  from  the  ftomach,  fplcen,  and  hypocondria, 

' * may 
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may  be  quietly  difmifled.  Therefore,  the  mufic  of  David  might 
appeafe  Saul,  in  either  of  thefe  two  ways  of  attenuation  or  difmif- 
fion : by  the  one,  he  might  have  expelled  the  melancholy  from 
the  cells  of  the  brain,  or  he  might  by  the  other  have  diffolved  it, 
and  fent  it  off  in  thin  vapours,  by  infenfiblc  perfpiration.  In  either 
cafe,  when  the  melancholy  had  left  him,  he  could  not  be  mad 
until  the  return  of  it,  he  being  terreftrial,  and  as  it  were,  deftitutc 
of  a&ion,  unlefs  moved  thereto  by  the  vital  fpirits,  which  had 
led  him  here  and  there ; but  they  had  left  him,  when  for  the  fake 
of  the  harmony  they  had  flown  to  the  ears,  abandoning,  as  1 may 
fay,  their  rule  over  him.  And  though,  upon  the  ceflfation  of  the 
harmony  they  might  return,  yet,  the  patient  having  been  elevated, 
and  rendered  chearful,  the  melancholy  might  have  acquired  a 
more  favourable  habit.  From  all  which,  it  is  manifeft,  that  this 
effeft  proceeded  not  from  any  cafual  found  of  the  cythara,  but 
from  the  great  art  and  excellent  Ikill  of  David  in  playing  on  it  j 
for,  as  he  had  a confummate  and  penetrating  judgment,  and  was 
always  in  the  prefence  of  Saul,  as  being  his  armour-bearer,  he 
mud  have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  inclination  and  bent 
of  his  mind,  and  to  what  paflions  it  was  moft  fubjed : hence, 
without  doubt,  he  being  enabled,  not  fo  much  by  his  own  Ikill, 
as  impelled  by  a divine  inftind,  knew  fo  dexteroufly,  and.  with 
founds  fuited  to  the  humour  and  diftemper  of  the  king,  to  touch 
the  cythara,  or  indeed  any  other  inftrument  j for,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  he  was  Bulled  in  the  ufe  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-fix, 
of  different  kinds.  It  might  be,  that  at  the  infiant  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  he  recited  fome  certain  rhythmi,  proper  for  his  purpofe, 
and  which  Saul  might  delight  to  hear ; or,  that  by  the  power  of 
metrical  dancing,  joined  to  the  melody  of  the  inftrument,  he 
wrought  this  effect : for  Saul  was  apt  to  be  affeded  in  this  man- 
ner, by  the  mufic  and  dancing  of  his  armour-bearer ; as  he  was  a 
youth  of  a very  beautiful  afped,  thefe  roufed  up  the  fpirits,  and 
the  words,  which  were  rhythmically  joined  to  the  harmony,  tick- 
ling the  hearing,  lifted  up  the  mind,  as  from  a dark  prifon,  into 
the  high  region  of  light,  whereby  the  gloomy  fpirits  which  op- 
prefied  the  heart  were  diflipated,  and  room  was  left  for  it  to  dilate 
itfelf,  which  dilatation  was  naturally  followed  by  tranquility  and 
gladne^/  Mufurgia,  tom.  II.  pag.  214,  ct  feq. 
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Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  turning  to  the  original  from 
whence  this  very  circumdantial  relation  is  taken,  will  think  it  hard- 
ly poffible  for  any  one  to  comprefs  more  nonfenfc  into  an  equal  num- 
ber of  words  than  this  paflage  contains,  for  which  no  better  apology 
can  be  made  than  that  Kircher,  though  a man  of  great  learning, 
boundlefs  curiolity,  and  indefatigable  indudry,  was  lefs  happy  in 
forming  ccncluGons  than  in  relating  fa&s  ; his  talents  were  calcu- 
lated for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  but  they  did  not  qualify  him 
for  difquifition  j in  Short  he  was  no  reafoner.  With  regard  to  the 
difpofieflion  of  Saul,  fuppofing  mufic  to  have  been  in  any  great  degree 
of  perfection  among  the  Hebrews  in  his  time,  there  is  nothing  in- 
credible in  it  j and  befides  it  has  the  evidence  of  facred  hidory  to 
fupport  it : it  would  therefore  have  argued  more  wifdom  in  the  je- 
fuit  to  have  admitted  the  fa<3,  without  pretending  to  account  for  it, 
than  by  fo  ridiculous  a theory  as  he  has  endeavoured  to  edabliSh,  to 
render  the  narration  itfelf  doubtful. 

After  this  cenfure  above  paSTed  on  the  mufic  of  the  Hebrews,  it 
would  argue  an  unreaionable  prejudice  againft  them,  were  it  not  ad- 
mitted that  their  poetry  carries  with  it  the  fignatures  of  a moft  ex- 
alted fublimity : to  feledt  indances  from  the  prophets  might  be  deem- 
ed unfair,  as  there  are  good  reafons  to  believe  that  fomething  more 
than  mere  human  genius  didtated  thofe  very  energetic  compositions  ; 
but  if  we  kibk  into  thofe  of  their  writings  which  the  canon  of  our 
church  has  not  adopted,  we  (hall  find  great  reafon  to  admire  their 
poetical  abilities.  It  is  true  that  the  boldnefs  of  their  figures,  and 
thofe  abrupt  transitions,  which  didinguiSh  the  oriental  compofitions 
from  thofe  of  mod  other  countries,  are  not  fo  well  relished  by  a peo- 
ple with  whom  the  falfe  refinements  on  life  and  manners  have  taken 
place  of  the  original  Simplicity  of  nature ; but  in  the  more  regular 
and  lefs  enthufiadic  fpirit  of  expredion,  we  feel  and  admire  their  ex- 
cellence. Not  to  mention  the  numberlefs  indances  of  this  fort  that 
occur  in  the  Pfalms,  there  is  one  poem  among  them,  which  for  its 
truly  elegiac  Simplicity,  pathetic  expredion  of  the  woes  of  captivity, 
and  the  lamentations  for  the  fuiferings  of  an  affiiftcd  people,  has  per- 
haps not  its  fellow  in  any  of  the  dead  or  living  languages.  The  poem 
here  meant  is  the  CXXXVIIth  Pfalm. 

From  the  manner  in  which  it  appears  the  ancients  treated  mufic, 
we  may  obferve  that  they  reafoned  very  abdradtedly  about  it ; the 
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meafure  of  intervals,  cither  by  their  ratios,  or  by  their  ear,  was  in 
their  judgment  a very  important  branch  of  the  fcience,  and  we  arc 
not  to  wonder  at  that  clofe  connexion,  which  in  the  writings  of  the 
Pythagoreans  at  lead,  is  difcoverable  between  the  three  fciences  mufic, 
arithmetic,  and  geometry.  In  this  view  it  may  perhaps  be  faid  that 
the  Audy  of  mufic  had  an  influence  on  the  minds  and  tempers  of  men, 
as  we  fay  that  the  Audy  of  the  mathematics  has  a tendency  to  induce 
a habit  of  thinking,  to  invigorate  the  powers  of  the  underAanding, 
and  to  detcCt  the  fallacy  of  fpecious  and  delufive  reafoning,  but  in 
what  other  way  it  could  affeCt  the  manners,  or  indeed  the  mind,  un- 
lefs  in  that  very  obvious  one  of  an  addrefs  to  the  pafiions,  which  we 
at  this  day  are  all  fenfible  of,  is  utterly  impoflible  to  determine. 

. And  indeed  the  inveAigation  of  proportions  and  the  properties  of 
numbers  may  be  faid  to  be  very  different  from  the  art  of  combining 
founds,  fo  as  to  excite  that  pleafure  which  we  aferibe  to  mufic;  and  per- 
haps it  may  not  be  too  much  to  fay  that  the  underAanding  has  little  to 
do  with  it,  nay,  fome  have  carried  this  matter  fo  far  as  to  queAion 
whether  the  delight  we  receive  from  mufic  does  not  partake  more  of 
the  fenfual  than  the  intellectual  kind  * ; however  this  at  leaA  may  be 
faid,  that  it  is  fome  faculty,  very  different  from  the  underAanding, 
that  enables  us  to  perceive  the  cft'eCts  of  harmony,  and  to  diAinguifa 
between  conionant  and  diffonant  founds,  and  in  this  refpeCt,  the  affi- 
nity between  mufic,  and  that  other  art,  which  for  more  rcafons  than 
all  arc  aware  of,  has  ever  been  deemed  its  fifler,  is  very  remarkable. 
That  painting  has  its  foundation  in  mathematical  principles,  is  cer- 
tain, nay,  that  there  is  a harmony  Between  colours,  analogous  to 
that  of  founds,  is  demonfirable ; now  the  laws  of  optics,  the  doc- 
trine of  light  and  colours,  and  the  principles  of  perfpe&ive,  connect- 
ed as  they  are  with  geometry,  all  of  which  painting  has  more  or  left 
to  do  with,  are  things  fo  different  from  the  reprefentation  of  corpo- 
real objects,  from  the  feleCtion  and  artful  arrangement  of  beautiful 
forms,  from  the  expreffions  of  character  and  paffion  as  they  appear 
in  the  human  countenance,  and,  lafily,  from  that  creative  faculty  in 
which  we  fuppofc  the  perfection  of  painting  to  confiA,  that  we 
fcruplc  not  to  fay  that  a man  may  be  an  excellent  painter  with  a flen- 

* This  metaphyfical  queftion  is  difeufled  and  determined  in  the  negative^!,  e.  that 
mufic  is  an  intellectual  pleafure,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  John  Nortis  of  Bemerton.  See  his 
MifcelUnies,  pug.  309,  iimo. 
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dcr  knowledge  of  the  mathematics ; and  the  examples  of  the  moft 
eminent  profeffors  of  the  art,  are  a proof  the  affertion. 

But  the  reafon  why  the  ancient  writers  treated  the  fubjefl  in  this 
manner  is,  that  they  ufed  the  word  Harmony  to  exprefs  relation  and 
coincidence  in  general  s nay,  fo  extenfively  was  this  appellation  ufed, 
that  many  authors  of  treatifes  on  this  fubjcft  have  thought  it  pre- 
vioufly  neceflary  to  a diicuflion  of  mufic  in  its  three  moil  obvious  di- 
viiions  of  rythmic,  metric,  and  harmonic,  to  treat  of  mundane,  hu- 
mane, and  political  mufic ; the  three  lail  of  which  fpccies,  if  at  all 
intitled  to  the  name  of  mufic  *,  mufl  owe  it  to  a metaphor,  and  that 
a very  bold  one  : Ariftides  Quintilianus  ufes  another  method  of  divi- 
fion,  which  it  mufl  beconfelfed  is  the  more  natural  of  the  two,  and 
fays  that  mufic  is  of  two  kinds,  the  contemplative  and-  the  adlive  j 
the  firfl  of  thefc  he  fubdivides  into  natural  and  artificial ; which  latter 
he  again  divides  into  the  harmonic,  the  rhythmic,  and  the  metric  5 the 
the  adtive  he  divides  into  the  ufual  and  the  enunciative ; the  ufual, 

* Arilloxenus’s  divifion  is  rhythmic,  metric,  organic,  lib.  II.  That  of  Boctius,  mun- 
dane, humane,  and  inllrumcntal.  By  the  firft  is  to  be  underfiood  the  harmony  of  the 
Inheres,  before  fpoken  of ; by  the  fecoud,  the  harmony  fuh filling  between  the  body  and 
the  rational  foul  as  united  together,  each  being  actuated  by  the  other  ; and  alfo  that  other 
kind  of  harmony,  confent,  relation,  or  whatever  elfe  it  may  be  called,  between  the  parts 
of  the  body,  with  rcfpecl  to  each ; and  again  between  thofe  affe£tions  of  the  human 
mind,  which,  oppofed  to,  or  counterbalancing  each  other,  and  aided  by  reafon,  produce 
a kind  of  moral  harmony,  the  dt'etls  whereof  are  vifible  in  an  orderly  and  well-regulated 
condufl. 

To  thefe  Kircher  and  others  have  added  muflca  politica,  which,  fay  they,  confills  in  that 
harmonic. 1 proportion,  which  in  every  well-regulated  government  fublifts  between  the 
three  feverai  orders  of  the  people,  the  nigh,  the  Tow,  and  the  middle  (late. 

Kircher,  whofe  inventive  faculty  never  foils  him,  has  given  fades  demonftrating  each 
of  thefe  fuppofed  kinds  of  harmony  -,  but  whoever  would  be  farther  infoimed  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  mundane  mufic,  as  it  is  above  called,  or  is  defirotis  of  knowing  to  what  extravagant 
lengths  the  human  imagination  may  be  led,  mav  confult  the  writings  ol  our  countryman  Ur. 
Hubert  Fludd,  or  de  Flu&ibus,  a pbyGcian,  and  a Roficrufian  philofopher ; and  who,  though 
highly  elleemed  for  his  learning  by  Sclden,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  grcatcll  myllics  that 
ever  lived.  In  a work  of  his  intitled,  Utriufquc  Cofmi  majores  fcilicct  et  minoris  meta- 
phyfica,  pliylica,  atqoe  tecbnica  Hiltoria,  primed  at  Oppenheim  1617,  folio,  is  one  book 
intitled  Dc  Mufica  mundana,  wherein  the  author  exhibits  the  form  cl  what  he  calls  Mooo- 
chordum  mundanum,  an  inlliumcnt  repnefenting  a monochord,  with  the  firing  ferewed 
up  by  a hand  that  ifi'ue*  from  the  clouds.  Fludd  fuppofes  the  found  of  the  chord,  when 
open,  to  anfwer  to  terra  or  the  earth,  and  to  corrcfpond  with  the  note  gamut  in  the  fcale 
of  mufic  : from  thence  he  afeends  by  tones  and  femitones,  in  regular  order,  to  water*  and 
the  other  elements,  through  the  planets,  and  fo  to  the  empyraean,  anfwering  to  g g in  the 
ratio  of  the  difdiapafon. 

Merfcnnus  has  thought  this  diagram  worthy  of  a place  in  his  Latin  work  j and,  to  fay  the 
truth,  moll  of  the  plates  in  this  and  other  of  Fludd’,  woiks,  and  by  the  way  they  abound 
with  them,  arc  to  the  lall  degree  curious  and  diverting.  There  will  be  foithcr  occafion 
to  fpeak  of  this  extraordinary  man,  Fludd,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

V01.  I.  Mm  con- 
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containing  melopafia,  ibythmopceia,  andyfoefia  j'and  the  ermnciafive 
the  organic,  the- odiac,  thfe Ftypocfrtic  *1  1 ’ *®  ' '“I  J-:- 

Thus  we  feethntthe  ancients,  tvhen  they  frtafted'df  mafic,  hfed  the 
-word  Harmony  iti  a fenfe  very  different  From  that  iti  which  it  is  un- 
derftood  at  this  day  j for  there  is  doubtlefs  a harmony  'between  founds 
emitted  in  filcceffion,  which  is  difcernible  as  long  as  the  impreffiofi 
of  thofe  ah-eidy  ftruck  remains  uneffaced  ; yet  we  choofe  to  difHn- 
guifh  this  kind  of  relation  by  the  word  Melody,  and  that  of  Harmony 
is  appropriated  to  the  coincidence  of  different  founds  produced  at  the 
fame  inftant : if  it  be  afked  why  the  ancients  uftrd  the  word  Harmony 
inn  fenfe  fo  very  reftrained,  as  is  above  reprefented.  the  anfwer  is  eafy, 
if  that  pofition  be  true  which  many  writers  have  advanced,  namely, 
that  their  mufic  was  folitary,  and  that  they  were  otter  ftnngers  to 
tymphortiac  hartnony.  This  the  admirers  of  antiquity  ■ will  by  no 
means  allow  ; and,  to  fay  the  truth,  there  are  very  few  qneflions 
which  have  mote  divided  the  learned  world  than  this.  In  order  that 
the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  a judgment  on  a matter  of  fo  great 
curiofity,  the  authorities  on  both  fides  fliall  now  be  produced,  and 
fubmitted  to  his  confideration. 

To  avoid  confufion,  it  will  be  neceffdry  firft  to  reduce  the  pro- 
pofition  to  the  form  of  a queftion,  which,  to  take  it  in  the  fenfe 
in  which  it  has  generally  been  difeoffed,  feetns  to  be.  Whether  the 
ancients  had  the  knowledge  of  mufic  in  fymphony  or  confonance, 
or  not  ? 

The  advocates  for  the  affirmative  are  Franchinus,  or,  as  he  is 
frequently  named,  Gafifiirius,  Zarlino,  Gio.  Battifta  Doni,  Ifaac 
Voffius,  and  Zaccaria  Tevo,  all,  excepting  Voffius,  muficians,  and 
he  confeffedly  a man  of  learning,  but  a great  bigot,  and  of  little 
judgment : the  fum  of  their  arguments  is,  that  it  appears  by  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  that  their  lkill  in  harmony  was  very  pro- 
found, and  that  they  reafoned  aptth  it  with  all  the  accuracy  and  pre- 
cilion  which  became  philofophers ; that  the  very  firft  difcoverics  of 
the  nature  of  mufical  confonance,  namely,- thofe  made  by  Pythago- 
ras, tended  much  more  naturally  to  eftablifh  a theory  of  harmony 
than  of  mere  melody  or  harmony dti  fucceffion,  that  iuppofing  Pytha- 
goras never  to  have  lived,  it  could- not  have  happened,  but  that  the 
innumerable  coincidences  of  founds  produced  by  the  voice  or  by  the 

• See  the  Analyfis  of  Quintilian,  in  chap.  iii.  of  the  neat  precetliug  book. 
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pcrcuffion  of  different  bodies  at  the  fame  itfftant,  which  mud  necef- 
Urily  occur  in  thp  courfe  of  a very  few  years,  covfid  trot  fail  to  fuggeft 
a trial  of  the  effedts  of  coocordant  founds  uttered  together,  or  at  one 
and  the  fame  point  of  time;  that  thofe  paflages  of  facred  writ  that  men* 
tion  commemoration  of  remarkable  events,  or  the  celebration  of  public 
feftivals,  as  that  of  the  dedication  of  Solomon’s  temple,  with  a great 
number  of  voices  and  inftruments,  hardly  allow  of  the  fuppoGtion 
that  the  mufic  upon  thefe  occafions  was  unifonous, 

All  this  it  may  be  faid  is  mere  conjecture,  let  us  therefore  fee  what 
farther  evidence  there  is  to  countenance  the  belief  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  the  uft  of  different  parts  in  mufic  ; Ariftotle  in 
his  treatife  concerning  the  world,  lib.  V.  has  this  queftion,  * If  the 
‘ world  is  made  of  contrary  principles,  how  comes  it  that  it  was  not 
‘ long  ago  diffolved  ?’  In  anfwcr  to  this  he  (hews  that  its  beauty, 
perfection,  and  duration  are  owing  to  the  admirable  mixture  and  tem- 
perament of  its  parts,,  and  the  general  order  and  harmony  of  nature. 
In  his  illuffration  of  this  argument  he  introduces  mufic,  concerning 
which  he  has  this  paffage  : M unxij  Si  o£i T(  a.u.&  rc  k,  jSp«» 

X*‘<  fuPctrci,  iv  Sixpo^enf  puvaT;,  plan  ccnPi'fXuriv  mqpovlav.  4 Mufic, 

4 by  a mixture  of  acute  and  grave,  and  of  long  and  fliort  founds  of 
‘ different  voices,  yields  an  abfolute  or  perfedf  concentus  or  concert.’ — 
Again,  lib.  VI.  explaining  the  harmony  of  the  celeftial  motions,  he 
fays,  that  * though  each  orb  has  a motion  proper  to  itfelf,  yet  is  it 

* fuch  a motion  as  tends  to  one  general  end,  proceeding  from  a prin- 

* ciple  common  to  all  the  orbs,  which  produce,  by  the  concord  arifing 

* from  their  motions,  a choir  in  the  heavens:1  and  he  purfues  the 
companion  in  thefe  words  : K<xfaT*f  <5e  iv  yofi  kc^i xpalv  xajafj'eufjt;, 
avviiriixei  o xpfoc  ivSfM  fi  ots  Xf  ywouKivv  iv  Siapd^aif  paivotif  e£uTi(eu{ 
Kf  dftofjjtaa if  fiixv  eipuoviav  s/tfiAXt)  xifwvvruv. 

Seneca,  in  his  Epiftles,  has  this  pafiage.  4 Do  you  not  fee  of  how 
4 many  voices  the  chorus  coijfills,  yet  they  make  but  one  found  ? In 
4 it  feme  are  acute,  others  grave,  and  others  in  a mean  between  both  ; 
4 women  are  joined  with  men,  and  pipes  are  alio  interpofed  among 
4 them,  yet  is  each  Angle  voice  concealed,  and  it  is  the  whole  that  is 

* manifeft*.’  •;  • 

• Non  video  quam  multonim  vocibus  chorus  con  (let  ? utius  tamcn  ex  omnibus  Conns 

* redditur.  Aliqua  illic  acuta  eft,  aliqua  gravis,  aliqua  media.  Accedunt  viris  femiiuc, 
4 interpoauntur  tibia;,  Gngulorum  latent  voces,  omnitmj  apparent’.  Seneca  Lpift.  84. 

A » , 
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Cafliodorous  has  the  following  paffage,  which  may  feem  fomewhat 
ftronger : * Symphony  is  the  adjuftment  of  a grave  found  to  an  acute, 
* or  an  acute  to  a grave  found,  making  a melody.’ 

From  the  feveral  paffages  above-cited  it  appears,  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  fymphonetic  mufic  of  a certain  kind,  and  that 
they  employed  therein  voices  differing  in  degrees  of  acutenefs  and 
gravity  j and  thus  far  the  affirmative  of  the  queftion  in  debate  may 
feem  to  be  proved. 

But  in  fupport  of  the  negative  we  have  the  authorities  of  Glareanus, 
Salinas,  Bottrigari,  Artufi,  Cerone,  Kircher,  Meibomius,  Kepler, 
Bontempi,  our  countrymen  Morley,  Wallis,  and  others,  a numerous 
band,  who  infer  an  abfolute  ignorance  among  the  ancients  of  harmo- 
ny produced  by  different  and  concordant  founds,  affe&ing  the  fenfe  at 
the  fame  inftant,  from  the  general  filence  of  their  writers  about  it,  for 
the  exceeding  fkill  and  accuracy  with  which  they  difeuffed  the  other 
parts  of  mufic,  leave  no  room  to  imagine  but  that  they  would  have 
treated  this  in  the  fame  manner  had  they  been  acquainted  with  it : 
what  difeoveries  accident  might  produce  in  that  long  feries  of  years 
prior  to  the  time  of  Pythagoras  no  one  can  fay  j hiftory  mentions 
none,  nor  does  it  pretend  that  even  he  made  any  ufe  of  his  difcovery, 
other  than  to  calculate  the  ratios  of  founds,  regulate  the  fyffem,  and 
improve  the  melody  of  his  time. 

That  voices  and  inftruments,  to  a very  great  number,  were  em- 
ployed at  public  folemnities  is  not  denied,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a 
confequence  that  therefore  the  mufic  produced  by  them  confifted  of 
different  parts  j at  this  day  among  the  reformed  churches  finging  by 
a thoufand  different  voices  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  divine 
worffiip  is  no  very  unufual  thing  j and  yet  the  refult  of  all  this  variety 
of  found  is  hardly  ever  any  thing  more  than  mere  melody,  and  that 
of  the  fimpleft  and  moft  artlefs  kind.  Thus  much  in  anfwer  to  the 
arguments  founded  on  the  improbability  that  the  ancients  could  be 
ignorant  of  fymphonetic  harmony,  in  the  fenfe  wherein  at  this  day 
the  term  is  underftood. 

With  refpedt  to  the  feveral  paffages  above-cited,  they  feem  each 
to  admit  of  an  anfwer  ■,  to  the  firft,  produced  from  Ariftotle,  it  is  faid 
that  the  word  Symphony,  by  which  we  fhould  underftand  the  harmony 
of  different  founds  uttered  at  one  given  inftant,  is  ufed  by  him  to  ex- 
prefs  two  different  kinds  of  conlbnancc,  fymphony  and  antiphony } the 

firft, 
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firft,  according  to  him,  is  the  confonance  of  the  unifon,  the  other  of 
the  o&ave.  In  his  Problems,  § xix.  prob.  16.  he  afks  why  fympho- 
ny  is  not  as  agreeable  as  antiphony  ? the  anfwcr  is,  becaufe  in  iym- 
phony  the  one  voice  being  altogether  like  the  other,  they  eclipfe  each 
other  j the  fymphony  can  therefore  in  this  place  fignify  nothing  but 
unifonous  or  integral  harmony : and  he  elfewhere  explains  it  to  be  fo, 
by  calling  that  fpecies  of  confonance,  Omophony ; as  to  Antiphony,  it 
is  clear  that  he  means  by  it  the  harmony  of  an  oftave,  for  he  con- 
ftantly  ufes  the  word  in  that  fenfe ; and  led  there  fhould  any  doubt 
remain  about  it,  lie  fays  that  it  is  the  confonance  between  founds 
produced  by  the  different  voices  of  a boy  and  a man,  that  arc  as 
Nete  and  Hypate  ; and  that  thofe  founds  form  a precife  odave  is 
evident  from  all  the  reprefentations  of  the  ancient  fyftem  that  have 
ever  been  given.  The  fum  of  Ariftotle’s  teftimony  is,  that  in  his 
time  there  was  a commixture  of  founds,  which  produced  a concin- 
nous  harmony  : no  doubt  there  was,  but  what  is  meant  by  that  con- 
cinnous  harmony  his  own  words  fufficiently  explain. 

As  to  Seneca,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  vox  media  muft  imply 
two  extremes  j but  what  if  in  the  chorus  which  he  fpeaks  of,  the 
(brill  tibix  were  a bifdiapafon  above  the  voices  of  the  men,  and  that 
the  women  fung,  as  they  ever  do,  an  odtave  above  them,  would  not 
thefe  different  founds  produce  harmony  ? Certainly  they  would  j but 
of  what  kind  ? Why  the  very  kind  deferibed  by  him,  fuch  as  feem* 
to  make  but  one  found,  which  can  be  faid  of  no  harmony  but  that  of 
the  unifon  or  o&ave. 

Laflly,  as  to  Caffiodorus,  his  words  are  * Symphonia  eft  tempera- 

* mentum  fonitus  gravis  ad  acuturn  vel  acuti  ad  gravem,  modulameii 

* efficient,  five  in  voce,  five  in  percuffione,  five  in  flatu  as  to  the 
word  Temperamentum,  it  can  mean  only  an  adjuftment  j and  Modu- 
lation was  never  yet  applied  to  founds  but  as  they  followed  each  other 
in  fucceffion : to  modulate  is  to  pafs,  to  proceed  from  one  key  or 
feries  to  another ; the  very  idea  of  modulation  is  motion ; the  amount 
then  of  this  definition  is,  that  the  attemperament  or  adjuftment  of  a 
grave  to  an  acute  found,  or  of  an  acute  to  a grave  one,  conftitutes 
fuch  a kind  of  fymphony  as  nothing  will  anfwcr  to  but  melody ; 
which  is  above  fhewn  to  be  not  inftantaneous,  but  fucccffive  fym- 
phony or  confonance. 

* M.  Aur.  CafOodor.  Opera.  De  Mufica. 

There 
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There  is  yet  another  argument  to  the  purpofe.  The  ancients  did 
not  reckon  the  third  and  fixth  among  the  confonanccs ; this  is  taken 
notice  of  by  a very  celebrated  Italian  writer  Giov.  Maria  Artufi  of 
Bologna,  who,  though  he  has  written  exprefsly  on  the  imperfections 
of  modern  mufic,  fcruples  not  therefore,  and  becaufe  the  third  and  fixth 
are  the  beauty  of  fyrophonic  mufic,  to  pronounce  that  the  ancients 
muft  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  harmony  of  mufic  in  parts,  in 
the  fenfe  in  which  the  term  is  now  underftood  *:  and  an  author  whom 
we  (hall  prefently  have  occafion  to  cite  more  at  large,  fays  exprefsly 
that  they  acknowledged  no  other  confonances  than  the  diapafen,  dia- 
pente,  and  diateffaron,  andfuch  as  were  compofed  of  them  -j* ; nor  does 
it  any  where  appear  that  they  were  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  difcords,  or  with  the  pleafing  effeCts  produced  by  the  prepara- 
tion and  refolution  of  the  diffonances ; and  if  none  of  thefe  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  ancient  fyftem,  let  any  one  judge  of  its  fitnefs  for 
compofition  in  different  parts. 

In  Morley’s  Introduction  is  a paffage  from  whence  his  opinion  on 
this  queftion  may  be  collected  j and,  as  he  was  one  of  the  mod  learned 
muficians  that  this  nation  ever  produced,  fome  deference  is  due  to  it; 
fpeakingof  Defcant  $,  he  ufes  thefe  words  : * When  defc&nt  did  begin, 

* by  whom,  and  where  it  was  inuented,  is  vneertaine ; for  it  is  a great 

* controuerfie  amoogft  the  learned  if  it  were  knowne  to  the  antiquitie, 

* or  no;  and  diners  do  bring  arguments  to  proue,  and  others  to  dif- 
« proue  the  antiquitie  of  it;  and  for  difprouing  of  it,  they  fay  that  in  all 

* the  workes  of  them  who  haue  written  of  muficke  before  Franchinus, 

* thete  is  no  mention  of  any  more  parts  then  one ; and  that  if  any  did 

* fing  to  the  harpe  (which  was  their  mod  vfuall  inftrument)  they  fung 

* the  fame  which  they'  plaied.  But  thofc  who  would  affirme  that  the 

* ancients  knew  it,  faie.  That  if  they  did  not  know  it,  to  what  ende 
f ferued  all  thofc  long  and  tedious  difeourfes  and  deputations  of  the 
r Confonantes,  wherein  the  mode  part  of  their  workes  are  confumed  ; 

* but  whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  this  I will  fay,  that  they  had  it 

* not  in  halfe  that  variety  wherein  we  now  haue  it,  though  we  read 
‘ of  much  more  rtrange  effeCts  of  their  muficke  then  of  ours.'  An- 
notations on  Morley’s  Introduction,  part  II. 

1 

* ArtuG  delle  Imperfcttioni  della  Moderna  Mufica.  Ragionam,  primo.  Cart.  1 4. 
t Mufurg.  tom.  1.  pag.  540. 

j Dcfeant,  as  ufed  by  this  author,  has  two  fignifications ; the  one  anfwers  precifely  to 
mufic  in  conibnaoce,  the  other  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE  fuffrage  of  Kirchcr,  in  a queftion  of  this  nature,  will  be 
thought  to  carry  fome  weight : this  author,  whofe  learning  and 
fkill  in  the  fcicnc  arc  univerfally  acknowledged,  pofieffed  every  ad- 
vantage that  could  lead  to  fatisfadlion  in  a queftion  of  this  nature,  as 
namely,  a profound  fkill  in  languages,  an  extenfive  correfpondencc, 
and  an  inquifitive  difpofition  j and  for  the  purpofe  had  been  in- 
dulged with  the  liberty  of  accefs  to  the  mod  celebrated  repofitories 
of  literature,  and  the  ufe  of  the  molt  valuable  ruanuferipts  there  to 
be  met  with ; and  who,  to  fum  up  all,  was  at  once  a philofopher,  an 
antiquary,  an  hiftorian,  a fcholar,  and  a mufician,  has  given  his 
opinion  very  much  at  large  in  nearly  the  following  words. 

* It  has  for  fome  time  been  a queftion  among  muficians  whether 
* the  ancients  made  ufe  of  feveral  parts  in  their  harmony  or  not : in 
* order  to  determine  which,  we  are  to  confider  their  polyodia  as 
' threefold,  natural,  artificial,  and  unifonous ; I call  that  natural 
• which  is  not  regulated  by  any  certain  rules  or  precepts,  but  is  per- 
* formed  by  an  extemporary  and  arbitrary  fymphony  of  many  voices, 
• intermixing  acute  and  grave  founds  together  j fuch  as  we  obferve 
* even  at  this  time,  happens  amongft  a company  of  failors  or  reapers, 
* and  fuch  people,  who  no  fooner  hear  any  certain  melody  begun 
‘ by  any  one  of  them,  than  fome  other  immediately  invent  a baft  or 
* tenor,  and  thus  is  produced  an  harmony  extemporary,  and  not 
* confined  by  any  certain  laws,  and  which  is  very  rude  and  imper- 
• fed!,  as  it  is  almoft  always  unifon,  containing  nothing  of  harmony, 
‘ except  in  the  clofes,  and  therefore  of  no  worth:  that  the  Greeks 
* had  fuch  a kind  of  mufic  none  can  doubt.  But  the  queftion  is  not 
* concerning  this  kind  of  polyodia,  but  whether  they  had  competitions 
* for  feveral  voices,  framed  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  I have 
* taken  great  pains  to  be  fatisfied  in  this  matter  j and  as  in  none  of 
• the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  I have  met  with,  any  meotion  is  made 
• of  this  kind  of  mufic,  it  teems  to  me  tliat  either  they  were  ignorant 
‘ of  it,  or  that  they  did  not  make  ufe  of  it,  as  imagining  perhaps  that 

• * it 
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« it  interrupted  the  melody,  and  took  away  from  the  energy  of  the 

* words } as  to  the  term  Harmonici  concentus,  it  is  only  to  be  under- 

4 derftood  of  the  agreement  between  the  voice  and  the  found  of  the 
4 inffrument.  . 

* Thofe  who  attempt  to  prove  from  Euclid  that  the  ancients  did 

* compofe  mufic  in  really  different  parts,  do  not  feem  to  underftand 

* his  meaning ; for  when  he  mentions  the  four  parts  of  a fong, 

4 Tovij,  vi/jitu,  itXok i),  he  does  not  thereby  mean  the  four  polyodical 

* parts  of  cantus,  altus,  tenor,  and  bafs,  but  fo  many  different  affec- 
4 tions  of  the  voice,  certain  harmonical  figures  or  tropes,  whereby 

* the  fong  acquired  a particular  beauty  and  grace ; for  what  elfe  can 

* the  word  ’a yofij  mean  than  a certain  tranfition  of  the  voice  from 

* fome  given  found  to  another  that  is  related  to  it.  Ton}  fignifies  a 
4 certain  flay  or  dwelling  on  a found ; riAwnj,  or  implication,  is  a 

* particular  fpecies  or  colour  of  the  'hyoyn,  as  rurjeia,  frifking  or  play- 

* ing  on,  is  of  Tovy:  what  the  'Ayoyi  is  to  Ten},  fUch  is  the  nAo»» 
4 to  the  ntrl'.U. 

* Some  imagine  that  the  ancients  had  a polyodical  inflrumental 
4 mufic  from  the  diverfity  of  their  pipes  j and  are  of  opinion  that  at 
4 leaf!  an  organical  or  inflrumental  harmony  or  fymphony,  regulated 
4 by  art,  was  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  becaufe  their  authors  make 
4 mention  of  certain  pipes,  fome  of  which  were  termed  n«fOtn»t,  or 
4 fit  for  girls ; fome  Tleuiaui,  or  fit  for  boys  j fome  T as  being  in  a 
4 mean  between  the  acute  and  grave  founds ; and  others  'TvtfliAioi,  as 
4 agreeing  with  the  grave.  The  better  to  clear  up  this  doubt,  we 
4 muff  confidcr  the  organical  polyodia  as  twofold,  natural  and  arti- 
4 facial  j and  both  thefe  I make  no  doubt  were  in  ufe  as  well  as 
4 the  vocal  polyodia ; for  it  is  very  probable  that  fuch  as  played  on 
4 thofe  pipes,  becoming  fkilful  by  fuch  practice,  invented  certain 
4 fymphonies  adapted  to  their  purpofe,  and  which  they  played  on 
4 their  public  feftivak,  diftributing  themfelves  into  certain  chorufles. 

4 Symphonies  of  this  fort  are  at  this  time  to  be  heard  among  the  coun- 
4 try  people,  who,  though  ignorant  of  the  mufical  art,  exhibit  a 
4 fymphony,  fuch  a one  as  it  is,  on  their  flutes  and  pipes  of  different 
4 fizes,  and  this  merely  through  the  judgment  of  their  ear  ,-  and  it  is 
4 aifo  probable  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  by  this  means  alone  became 
4 enabled  to  celebrate  the  praifes  of  God  on  fo  many  Cornua,  Fiftulse, 

7 4 Litui, 
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« Litui,  Tubas,  Buccintc,  as  they  are  Paid  to  have  been  ufed  at  once 
4 in  their  temple ; and  I remember  to  have  heard  the  Mahometan 
4 (laves  in  the  ifland  of  Malta  exhibit  fymphonics  of  this  kind.  An 
4 affection  therefore  of  the  polyodia  is  implanted  in  the  nature  of 
< man ; and  I doubt  not  but  that  the  ancients  knew  and  pradiifed  it 
4 in  the  manner  above  related  : but  though  I have  taken  great  pains 
4 in  my  relearches,  I could  never  find  the  lead  fign  of  their  having 
4 any  artificial  organical  Melothcfia  of  many  parts ; which,  had  they 
4 been  acquainted  with  it,  they  would  doubtlefs  have  mentioned,  it 
4 being  fo  remarkable  a,  thing.  What  Boctius,  Ptolemy,  and  others 
4 fpeak  concerning  harmony,  is  to  be  underftood  only  as  to  a (ingle 
4 voice,  to  which  an  inftrument  was  joined  ; add  to  this  that  the 
4 ancients  acknowledged  no  other  concords  than  the  diapafon,  the 
4 diapente,  and  the  diateffaron,  and  fuch  as  were  compofed  of  them  ; 
4 for  they  did  not  reckon  as  now,  the  ditone,  femiditone,  and  hexa- 
4 chord  among  the  confonances.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  an- 
4 cient  Greeks  acknowledged  nothing  more  than  the  Monodia, 
4 adapted,  it  mart  be  confcded,  with  much  care  and  the  greateft  art 
4 to  the  found  of  the  lyre  or  the  tibia;  fo  that  nothing  was  deficient 
4 either  in  the  variety  of  the  modulation,  the  fweetnefs  of  the  Zinging, 
4 the  juftnels  of  the  pronunciation,  or  the  graceful nefs  of  the  body  in 
4 all  its  geftures  and  motions  : and  I imagine  that  the  lyre  of  many 
4 firings  was  founded  in  a harmonical  concentus  to  the  voice,  in 
4 no  other  manner  than  is  ufed  in  our  days  *.' 

Dr.  Wallis  has  given  his  opinion  on  this  important  queftjon  in 
terms  that  feem  dccifive ; for  fpeaking  of  the  mufic  of  the  ancients 
he  makes  ufe  of  thefe  words  : 

4 We  are  to  confidcr  that  their  mufic,  even  after  it  came  to  fome 
4 good  degree  of  perfection,  was  much  more  plain  and  Ample  than  ours 
4 now-a-days.  They  had  not  concerts  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
4 parts  or  voices,  but  one  finglc  voice,  or  finite  inftrument  a-part, 

4 which  to  a rude  ear  is  much  more  taking  than  more  compounded 
' mufic  ; for  that  is  at  a pitch  not  above  their  capacity,  whereas  this 
* other  confounds  it  with  a great  noife,  but  nothing  diftinguilhable 
4 to  their  capacity  -f-.‘  And  again  in  the  fame  paper  he  fays  : 4 1 do  not 

I a 

4 Mufurg.  tom.  I.  pag.  <J7,  et  fen. 

f Abridgment  of  l’hilofoph.  Tranla&ions  by  Lowthorpand  Jones,  vol.  I.  pag.  618.  i 
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* find  among  the  ancients  any  footfteps  of  what  we  call  feveral  parts 

* or  voices,  (as  bafs,  treble,  mean,  &c.  fung  in  concert)  anfwering 

* to  each  other  to  complete  the  mufic.’  And  in  the  Appendix  to 
his  edition  of  Ptolemy,  pag.  317,  he  expreffes  himfelf  on  the  fame 
fubjed  to  this  purpofe  : ‘ But  that  agreement  which  we  find  in  the 

* modern  mufic,  of  parts  (as  they  term  it)  or  of  two,  three,  four,  or 
‘ more  voices  (finging  together  founds  which  are  heard  all  together) 

* was  intirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  far  as  I can  fee/ 

From  the  feveral  paffages  above-cited,  it  appears  that  the  queftion, 
whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  mufic  in  confonancc  or 
not,  1 as  been  frequently,  and  not  unfuccefsfully  agitated,  and  that 
the  arguments  for  the  negative  feem  to  preponderate,  Nevcrthclefs 
the  author  of  a book  lately  publilhed,  entitled,  * Principles  and  Power 

* of  Harmony,’  after  taking  notice  that  Dr.  Wallis,  and  fome  others, 
maintained  that  the  ancients  were  ftrangers  to  fymphoniac  mufic, 
has,  upon  the  ftrength  of  a Angle  paffage  in  Plato,  been  hardy  enough 
to  affert  the  contrary  : his  words  are  thefc. 

• The  ftrongeft  paffage  which  I have  met  with  in  relation  to  this 

* long-difputed  point,  is  in  Plato  j a paffage  which  I have  never  feen 

* quoted,  and  which  I fhall  tranflate:  “ Young  men  fliouid  be 
**  taught  to  fing  to  the  lyre,  on  account  of  the  clearnefs  and  prccifion 
“ of  the  founds,  fo  that  they  may  learn  to  render  tone  for  tone. 
**  But  to  make  ufe  of  different  fimultaneous  notes,  and  all  the  variety 
“ belonging  to  the  lyre,  this  founding  one  kind  of  melody,  and  the 
“ poet  another — to  mix  a few  notes  with  many,  fwift  with  flow, 
" grave  with  acute,  confonant  with  diffonant,  &c.  muff  not  be 
“ thought  of,  as  the  time  allotted  for  this  part  of  education  is  too 
•*  Ihort  for  fuch  a work.”  Plat.  893.  I am  fenfiblc  that  obje&ions 

* may  be  made  to  fome  parts  of  this  tranflation,  as  of  the  words 

* TruHvoJift,  ftavojijc,  and  avjiipuvcii,  but  I have  not  defignedly  difguifed 

* what  f took  to  be  the  true  fenfc  of  them,  after  due  conftderation. 

* It  appears  then  upon  the  whole,  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 

* with  mufic  in  parts,  but  did  not  generally  make  ufe  of  it  V 

* Principles  anti  Power  of  Harmony,  p.  133.  The  fpeech  in  the  original,  containing 
the  paflage  of  which  it  is  pretended  that  above  is  a tranflation,  is  here  given  at  length,  as  it 
ftnnds  in  the  edition  of  Piato,  by  Marfilius  Ficintis ; which  is  what  this  author  appears  to 
have  made  ufe  of ; T*rw»  rtuw  hi  t (pQcfyo if  rnr  Aula?  0*1, 

>(j«( 
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Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  the  difcourfe  of  Dr' 
Wallis,  above-cited,  and  his  appendix  to  Ptolemy,  with  the  feveral 
paragraphs  in  the  Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony,  relating  to  the 
queftion  in  debate,  and  calculated,  as  the  author  profefles,  to  vindi- 
cate the  Greek  mulic,  will  difcover  in  the  one  the  modefty  of  a phi- 
lofopher,  and  in  the  other  the  arrogance  of  a dogmatift. 

Opinions  delivered  in  terms  fo  pofitive,  and  indeed  fo  contemptu- 
ous, as  this  latter  writer  has  chofen  to  make  ufe  of*,  are  an  affront  to 
the  underflandings  of  mankind,  who  are  not  to  be  fuppofed  ready  to 
acquiefcc  in  the  notions  of  others  merely  becaufe  they  are  propagated 
with  an  unbecoming  confidence  : and  as  to  the  judgment  of  this  au- 
thor on  the  queflion  in  debate,  the  ieaft  that  can  be  faid  of  it  is,  that  it 
is  founded  in  miftake  and  ignorance  of  his  fubjeft  j for,  firft,  it  is  very 
flrange,  feeing  how  much  the  powers  of  harmony  exceed  thofe  of 
mere  melody,  that  the  ancients,  when  once  they  had  found  them- 
felves  in  poffeflion  of  fo  valuable  an  improvement  as  fymphoniac 
mufic,  fhould  ever  forego  it.  The  moderns  in  this  refpedl  were  wifer 
than  their  teachers,  for  no  fooner  did  they  difcover  the  excellence 
of  mufic  in  parts  than  they  ftudied  to  improve  it,  and  have  culti- 
vated it  with  great  care  ever  fince.  Secondly,  this  writer,  in  fupport 
of  his  opinion,  has  been  driven  to  the  neceflity  of  tranflating  thofe 
words  of  his  author  which  he  thinks  make  moll  for  his  purpofe, 
in  a manner  which  he  confeffes  is  liable  to  objedtions,  and  into 
fuch  Englifh  phrafe  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  not  intelligible. 
Thirdly  and  lallly,  this  very  paffage  of  Plato,  upon  which  he  lays 
fo  much  flrefs,  was  difeovered  above  fifty  years  ago,  and  adduced 


Vfigf  ivix*  ruv  Toy  rr  xifagirn*  x)  T«y  sratJiuo/Aivoy,  awo<JiJovT»f  tx 

(ptilyfj.oAx  ro7(  (pfaynxci'  rrv  3*  tTtootywii**  x,  tstoixiA/**  tii*  Alfa?,  «AA a fji.lv  fxiXn  tup 
Inricvy  «AA*  31  th  rxy  £uv8i\t<^>  tsroiijTtr*  x)  3n  xj  mxMnUx  {Atxvpnfli,  xj 

rctyJS*  fifafvrtTif  x)  o^vrrjx  fiagvrrh,  xj  dvUtpvw  xj  twv 

wjxvtus  zj‘xvlo3otnx  zr^oTx^uorlo^Txt  touti  (ptooytoif  Ttir  Avjnx;*  vsevra  Jv  t* 

Toiay rot  ro7c  ptWwiv  if  Tfiris’  *t«ti  to'  rife  pitc-ixrc  *xAirjf<r0ai  Jn? 

■xx'/u;,  r x yoto  rJXiTiat  aAAnA a tx^xtIovtx  3ur (xuhxj  xsxoi^n.  3t7  <Ji  or*  [xci\vfa  1 vfxx* 
IlK  iJVjh  rv{  y»f. 

• As  where  he  infmuates  a refemblance  between  thofe  who  doubt  the  truth  of  his  afler- 
tions  and  the  mod  ignorant  of  mankind,  in  thefc  words:  4 Jf  all  thefc  circum  fiances  are 

• not  fuflicicnt  to  gain  oar  belief,  merely  becaufe  we  moderns  have  not  the  fame  muftcal 
4 power,  then  have  the  Kamfchatcans  a right  to  decide  that  it  is  impofUb  c to  forctel  an 

* edipfe,  or  to  represent  all  the  elements  of  fpeech  by  about  twenty  four  marks.* 
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for  the  very  purpofe  for  which  he  ha?  cited  it,  by  l’Abbe  Fra- 

guier,  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  an*  BelletLettret, 
and  occafioned  a controverfy,  the  refult  whereof  will  prefcntly  be 
related. 

Monficnr  Fraguier  had  entertained  a high  opinion  of  the  Greek 
mufic,  and  a belief  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  mulic  in 
confonancc  ; in  fupport  of  which  latter  opinion  he  produced  to  the 
academy  the  paflage  above-cited,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Plato  de 
Legibus,  lib.  VII  *.  He  alfo  produced  for  the  fame  purpofe  a paflage 
in  Cicero  de  Republica,  and  another  from  Macrobius,  both  which 
are  given  in  the  note  fubjoined  -f*. 

The  arguments  deduced  by  Monf.  Fraguier  from  thefc  feveral  paf- 
fages,  were  learnedly  refuted  by  Monf.  Burette,  a member  alfo  of 
the  academy  : and  as  to  the  interpretations  which  Monf.  Fraguier 
had  put  upon  them,  the  fame  Monf.  Burette  demonftrated  that  they 
were  forced  and  unwarranted,  either  by  the  context  or  the  practice 
of  the  ancients. 

The  fubrtance  of  thefe  arguments  is  contained  in  a paper  or  me- 
moir entitled  Examen  d'un  Paflfagc  de  Platon  fur  la  Mufique,  which 
may  be  feen  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  tom.  III. 
pag.  1 18,  This  queftion  was  farther  profecuted  by  the  fame  parties, 
as  appears  by  fundry  papers  in  the  fubfequent  volumes  of  the  Hiftory 
and  Memoirs  of  the  above  Academy  ; and  in  the  courle  of  the  con- 
troverfy the  paftages  above-cited  from  Ariftotle,  Seneca,  Caflidoru?, 
and  others,  were  feverally  infilled  on.  As  to  thofe  from  Cicero  and 
Macrobius,  and  this  from  Horace, 

Sonante  miftum  tibiis  carmen  lyra, 

Hac  Dorium,  illis  Barbarum. 

Ad  Mecasnat.  Epod.  ix. 


* In  Stephens's  edition  it  is  pag.  812,  and  in  that  of  Marfllius  Ficinus  895. 

f * Ut  in  fidibus,  ac  tibiis  atquc  cantu  ipfo,  ac  vocibus  concentus  eft  quidam  ten  end  us 

* ex  diftin&is  fonia,  quern  immutatum  ac  diferepantem  aures  erudite  ferre  non  poftunt ; 

* ifquc  concentus  ex  diftimiiimarum  vocum  moderatione  concort  tamen  efheitur  et  con- 

* gruens : fic  ex  fummis,  ct  infimis,  et  mediis  intrrjc&is  ordinibus,  ut  fonia,  moderata 

* ratione  civitas,  confenfu  diflimilimorum  cone  init , et  quse  harmonia  a muficis  dicitur  in 

* cantu,  ea  eft  in  civitate  concordia.’  Ciccr.  lib.  ii.  de  Repub.  Fragm  pag.  527,  tom.  III. 

• Vides  quam  multorum  vocibus  chorus  conftet  una  tamen  ex  omnibus  redditur.  Ali- 

* qua  eft  illic  acuta,  aliqua  gravis,  aliqua  media:  accedunt  viris  feminac : interponuntur 
‘ hftula  Ita  fingulorum  illic  latent  voces,  omnium  apparent,  ct  fit  concentus  ex  diflonis.’ 
Macrob.  Saturnaiior.  Proem. 
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which  had  formerly  been  adduced  for  the  fame  purpofe,  they  went 
but  a very  little  way  towards  proving  the  affirmative  of  the  queftion 
in  debate.  Monf.  Burette  took  all  thefe  into  confideration  ; he  ad- 
mits, that  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  the  ottave  and  the  fifteenth,  the 
former  in  a manner  refembling  the  drone  of  a bag-pipe  ; and  he  al- 
lows that  they  might  accidentally,  and  without  any  rule,  ufe  the 
fourth  and  fifth  » but  this  is  the  fartheft  advance  he  will  allow  the 
ancients  to  have  made  towards  the  pradlice  of  fymphoniac  mafic  j for 
as  to  the  imperfedt  confonances  and  the  diflbnances,  he  fays  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  and  application  of  all  of  them  in  harmony  : 
and  finally  he  demonftrates,  by  a variety  of  arguments,  that  the  an- 
cients were  abfolute  Grangers  to  mufic  in  parts. 

Martini,  in  his  Storia  Mufica,  vol.  I.  pag.  172,  has  given  an  abridg- 
ment of  this  controverfy,  as  it  lies  difperfed  in  the  feveral  volumes  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  and  acquiefces  in  the 
opinion  of  Monf.  Burette,  who,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  have  fo 
much  the  advantage  of  his  opponents,  that  it  it  is  highly  probable 
this  difpute  will  never  be  revived. 

To  fpeak  of  the  ancient  Greek  mufic  in  general,  thofe  who  refiedt 
on  it  will  be  inclined  to  acquiefce  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Wallis,  who 
fays,  he  takes  it  for  granted,  * that  much  of  the  reports  concerning 
1 the  great  effedts  of  mufic  in  former  times,  beyond  what  is  to  be 

* found  in  latter  ages,  is  highly  hyperbolical,  and  next  door  to  fabu- 

* lous  ; and  therefore,  he  adds,  great  abatements  muft  be  allowed  to 

* the  elegies  of  their  mufic.’  Certainly  many  of  the  relations  of  the 
effedfs  of  mufic  are  either  fabulous  or  to  be  interpreted  allegorically, 
as  this  in  Horace  : 

* The  learned  Dr.  Jortin,  who,  with  the  character  of  a very  worthy  m3n  and  a- 
pro  found  fcholar,  poffe.Ted  that  of  a learned  mufician,  has  delivered  his  fentiments 
on  this  queftion  in  the  following  terms : ‘ One  would  think  that  an  ancient  mufician, 

* who  was  well  acquainted  with  concords  and  difeerds,  who  had  an  inftrument  of  many 

* ftrings  or  many  keys  to  play  upon,  and  two  hands  and  ten  fingers  to  make  ufe  of, 
1 would  try  experiments,  and  would  fall  into  fomething  like  counterpoint  and  cornpofmon 

* in  parts.  In  fpeculntion  nothing  feems  more  probable,  and  it  feemed  more  than  probable 

* to  our  Ikilful  mufician  Dr.  Pcpufch,  when  I once  converfed  with  him  upon  the  fubjeft  ; 

* but  in  fa£t  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  ancients  had  this  kind  of  oompofition,  or  rather  it 
1 appears  that  they  had  not  j and  it  is  certain,  that  a man  (hall  overlook  difeoveries  which 
4 ftand  at  his  elbow,  and  in  a manner  intrude  themfclvcs  upon  him.’  Letter  to  Mr.  Avifon, 
‘ publithcd  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  £fiiiy  oil  Mufical  Expreflion,  pag.  36. 
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Silveftres  homines  facer  intcrprefque  Deorum, 

Caedibus  & vidu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus ; 

Didus  ob  hoc  lenirc  tigres  rabidofque  leones. 

Didus  & Amphion,  Thebanx  conditor  Arcis, 

Saxa  tnovere  fono  tefludinis,  6c  prece  blanda. 

Ducete  quo  vcllet. 

Arte  Poetica,  lib.  II.  1.  391. 

The  wood-born  race  of  men,  when  Orpheus  tam’d. 

From  acorns  and  from  mutual  blood  reclaim’d. 

This  prieft  divine  was  fabled  to  affuage 
The  tiger’s  fiercenefs,  and  the  lion’s  rage. 

Thus  rofe  the  Theban  wall  ; Amphion’s  lyre 
And  foothing  voice  the  lifl'ning  (tones  infpire. 

Francis. 

Hyperbolical  expreffions  of  the  power  and  efficacy  of  mufic  Ggnify 
but  little } for  thefc  convey  nothing  more  than  the  ideas  of  the 
relator : and  every  man  fpeaks  in  the  higheft  terms  he  can  invent  of 
that,  whatever  it  be,  that  has  adminiftcred  to  him  the  greateft  delight. 
How  has  the  poet,  in  the  Prolufions  of  Strada,  laboured  in  deferibing 
the  contdl  between  the  nightingale  and  the  lutenifl ! and  what  docs 
that  celebrated  poem  contain,  but  a profufion  of  words  without  a 
meaning  ? 

To  conclude,  every  one  that  underflands  muGc  is  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  utmofl  effe&s  of  a Gngle  pipe,  by  hearing  the  flute,  or  anyother 
fingle  flop,  finely  touched  on  the  organ  : and  as  to  the  lyre,  whether 
of  three,  four,  feven,  or  ten  firings,  it  is  impoffiblc  but  that  it  mull 
have  been  greatly  inferior  to  the  harp,  the  lute,  and  many  other 
inflruments  in  ufe  among  the  moderns. 

Having  taken  a view  of  the  (late  of  mufic  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  and  traced  the  ancient  fyflem  from  its  rudiments  to  its  per- 
fection, and  thereby  brought  it  down  to  nearly  the  clofc  of  the  third 
century,  we  fhall  proceed  to  relate  the  fevcral  fubfequent  improve- 
ments that  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  of  it,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  ocurred  ; and  (hew  to  whom  we  owe  that  fyflem,  which 
for  its  excellence  is  now  univerfally  adopted  by  the  civilized  world. 

We  have  feen  that  hitherto  thefciencc  of  mufic,  as  being  a fubjeCl 
of  very  abflraCtcd  fpeculation,  and  as  having  a near  affinity  with 
7 arithme- 
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arithmetic  and  geometry,  had  been  dudied  and  taught  by  fuch  only  as 
were  eminent  for  their  (kill  in  thofe  fciences : of  thefe  the  far  greater 
number  were  Greeks,  who,  in  the  general  edimation  of  mankind, 
held  the  rank  of  philofophers.  The  accounts  hereafter  given  of  the 
Latin  writers,  fuch  as  Martianus  Capella,  Macrobius,  Caffiodorus, 
and  others,  will  (hew  how  little  the  Romans  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  mufic ; and  in  general  their  writings  arc  very  little 
more  than  abridgments  of,  or  (hort  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Ni- 
comachus,  Euclid,  Arididcs,  Quintilianus,  Aridoxenus,  and  others  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  As  to  Boetius,  of  whom  we  (hall  fpeak  hereafter, 
it  is  clear  that  his  intention  was  only  to  redore  to  thofe  barbarous 
times  in  which  he  lived,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of 
harmony,  and  to  demondrate,  by  the  force  of  mathematical  rea- 
foning,  the  proportions  and  various  relations  to  each  other,  of  founds  j 
in  the  doing  whereof  he  evidently  (hews  himfelf  to  have  been  a Py- 
thagorean. As  this  was  the  defign  of  his  treatife  De  Mulica,  we  are 
not  to  wonder  that  the  author  has  faid  fo  little  of  the  changes  that 
mufic  underwent  among  the  Latins,  or  that  he  does  but  jud  hint  at 
thedifufeof  the  enarmonic  and  chromatic  genera,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Roman  characters  in  the  room  of  the  Greek. 

It  mud  however  be  admitted,  that  for  one  improvement  of  the 
fydem  we  are  indebted  to  the  Latins,  namely,  the  application  of  the 
Roman  capital  letters  to  the  feveral  founds  that  compofe  the  fcale, 
whereby  they  got  rid  of  that  perplexed  method  of  notation  invented 
by  the  Greeks : we  have  feen,  by  the  treatife  of  Alypius,  written 
profefledly  to  explain  the  Greek  mufical  characters,  to  what  an 
amazing  number  they  amounted,  1240  at  the  lowed  computation  ; 
and  after  all,  they  were  no  better  than  fo  many  arbitrary  marks  or 
figns  placed  on  a line  over  the  words  of  the  fong,  and,  having  no  real 
inherent  or  analogical  fignification,  mud  have  been  an  intolerable 
burthen  on  the  memory.  Thefe  the  Latins  rejected,  and  in  their  dead 
introduced  the  letters  of  their  own  alphabet.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  fifteen  in  number,  and  fufficient  toexprefs 
every  found  contained  in  the  bifdiapafon.  If  it  be  a(ked,  how  could 
this  fmall  number  ferve  the  purpofe  of  more  than  1 200  ? the  anfwer 
is,  that  this  amazing  multiplicity  of  characters  arofe  from  the  necef- 
fity  of  didinguifliing  each  found  with  refpeCt  to  the  genus,  and  alfo 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  ufed  •,  and  before  this  innovation  of  the 
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Romans,  we  are  allured,  that  both  the  enarmonic  and  chromatic 
ger.cra  were  grown  out  of  ufc,  and  that  the  diatonic  genus,  on  account 
of  its  fwcetncfs  and  conformity  to  nature,  was  retained  amongft 
them  : and  as  to  the  modes,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fufpedt,  that 
even  at  the  time  when  Ptolemy  wrote,  the  dodlrinc  of  them  was  but 
ill  underftood  ; fifteen  characters,  we  know,  arc  at  this  time  fufficient 
to  denote  all  the  founds  in  a diatonic  bifdiapafon,  and  confequently 
muff  have  been  fo  then. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  feience  of  harmony  was  an- 
ciently a fubjedt  of  philofophical  enquiry  ; and  it  is  manifelt,  from  the 
account  herein  before  given  of  them  and  their  writings,  that  the  Greeks 
treated  it  as  a fubjedt  of  very  abftradt  fpeculation,  and  that  they  nei- 
ther attended  to  the  phyfical  properties  of  found,  nor  concerned  them- 
felves  with  the  pradtice  of  mulic,  whether  vocal  or  inflrumental. 
Ptolemy  was  one  of  the  lull  of  the  Greek  harmonicians  ; and  from 
his  time  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  cultivation  of  mulic  became 
the  care  of  a fet  of  men,  who,  then  at  lead,  made  no  pretenlions  to 
the  charadter  of  philofophers.  This  may  be  accounted  for  either  by 
the  decline  of  philofophy  about  this  period,  or  by  the  not  improbable 
fuppofition,  that  the  fubjedt  itfelf  was  exhaultcd,  and  that  nothing 
remained  but  an  improvement  in  pradtice  on  that  foundation  which 
the  ancient  writers,  by  their  theory,  had  fo  well  laid.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  caufe,  it  is  certain,  that  after  the  eftablilhment 
of  Chriftianity  the  cultivation  of  mulic  became  the  concern  of  the 
church  : to  this  the  Chriftians  were  probably  excited  by  the  example 
of  the  Jews,  among  whom  mulic  made  a confiderable  part  of  divine 
worlhip,  and  the  countenance  given  to  it  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  by  thofe  who  confider  the  eftedts  of  mulic, 
its  influence  on  the  pafiions,  and  its  power  to  infpire  fentiments  of 
the  moll  devout  and  affedting  kind,  if  it  ealily  found  admittance  into 
the  worlhip  of  the  primitive  Chriltians : as  to  the  Hate  of  it  in  the 
three  firft  centuries,  we  are  very  much  at  a lofs  i yet  it  Ihould  feetn 
from  the  information  of  St.  Auguftine,  that  in  his  time  it  had  arrived 
at  fome  degree  of  perfedtion  j pollibly  it  had  been  cultivating,  both 
in  the  Eallern  and  Wellern  empire,  from  the  firft  propagation  of 
Chriflianity.  The  great  number  of  men  who  were  drawn  off  from 
fccular  purfuits  by  their  religious  profelfion,  amidft  the  barbarifm  of 
the  times,  thought  themfclvcs  laudably  employed  in  the  ftudy  of  a 
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fcicnce  which  was  found  to  be  fubfervient  to  religion  : while  fome 
were  engaged  in  the  oppugning  heretical  opinions,  others  were  taken 
up  in  compofing  forms  of  devotions,  framing  liturgies  ; and  others  in 
adapting  fuitable  melodies  to  fuch  pfalms  and  hymns  as  had  been  re- 
ceived into  the  fervice  of  the  church,  and  which  made  a very  con- 
(iderable  part  of  the  divine  offices  : all  which  is  the  more  probable,  as 
the  progrefs  of  human  learning  was  then  in  a great  mealure  at  adand. 

But  as  the  introduction  of  mufic  into  the  fervice  of  the  church 
feents  to  be  a new  *ra,  it  is  necefiary  to  be  a little  more  parti- 
cular, and  relate  the  opinions  of  the  molt  authentic  writers,  as 
well  as  to  the  reception  it  at  firfl  met  with,  as  its  fubfequcnt  pro- 
grefs among  the  converts  to  Chriftianity.  If  among  the  accounts 
to  be  given  of  thefe  matters,  fome  ffiould  carry  the  appearance  of 
improbability,  or  ffiould  even  verge  towards  the  regions  of  fable, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  very  little  credit  would  be  due  to  hif- 
tory,  were  the  writer  to  fupprefs  every  relation  againd  the  credi- 
bility whereof  there  lay  an'obje&ion.  Hiftory  does  not  propofe  to 
tranfmit  barely  matters  of  real  faCt,  or  opinions  abfolutely  irrefraga- 
ble j falfehood  and  error  may  very  innocently  be  propagated,  nay  the 
general  belief  of  falfehood,  or  the  exidcnce  of  any  erroneous  opinion, 
may  be  confidcred  as  faCls  ; and  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  an 
hidorian  to  relate  them.  Whoever  is  converfant  with  the  ecclefiadi- 
cal  hiftorians  mud  allow  that  the  fuperdition  of  fome,  and  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  others  of  them,  have  fomewhat  abated  the  reverence  due 
to  their  tedimony.  But  notwithdanding  this,  the  characters  of  Eu- 
febius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodorot,  and  Evagrius,  for  veracity 
and  good  intelligence,  dand  fo  high  in  the  opinion  of  all  fober  and 
impartial  men,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  with-hold  our  adent  from  the 
far  greater  part  of  what  they  have  written  on  this  fubjcCt. 

The  advocates  for  the  high  antiquity  of  church-mufic  urge  the 
authority  of  Saint  Paul  in  its  favour,  who,  in  his  Epidle  to  the  Ephe- 
fians,  charges  them  to  fpeak  to  themlelves  in  pfalms,  and  hymns,  and 
fpiritual  fongs.finging  and  making  melody  in  their  hearts  to  the  Lord*; 
and  who  exhorts  the  Coloffians  to  teach  and  admoniffi  one  another  in 
pfalms,  hymns,  and  fpiritual  fongs  -f-.  Cardinal  Bona  is  one  of  thefe  ; 
and  he  fcruplcs  not  to  adert,  on  the  authority  of  thefe  two  paflages, 

* Chap.  v.  verfe  19.  f Chap.  iii.  verfe  :6. 
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that  Tongs  and  hymns  were,  from  the  very  edablidimcnt  of  the  church,. 
Tung  in  the  aflemblies  of  the  faithful.  Johannes  Damafcenus  goes  far- 
ther back  j and  relates,  that  at  the  funeral  of  the  Blcfl'ed  Virgin,  which 
was  celebrated  atGethfemane,  the  apoftles,  a (Tided  by  angels,  conti- 
nued finging  her  requiem  for  three  whole  days  incedantly.  The  fame 
author,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  hymn  called  the  Trifagion,  dates  its 
original  from  a miracle  that  was  performed  in  the  time  of  Proclus,. 
the  archbifliop : his  account  is,  that  the  people  of  Condantinople 
being  terrified  with  fome  portentous  iigns  that  had  appeared,  made 
(blemn  proceffions  and  applications  to  the  Almighty,  bcfeeching  him 
to  avert  the  calamities  that  Teemed  to  threaten  their  city,  in  the  midd 
whereof  a boy  was  caught  from  among  them,  and  taken  up  to  hea- 
ven j who,  upon  his  return,  related,  that  he  had  been  taught  by  am- 
gels  to  fing  the  hymn,  in  Greek, 

Ayu(  o ©iof,  ayte;  ipfupaf,  uyio;  atcamne,  iXirp-o*  ij y.et(. 

Holy  God,  holy  and  drong,  holy  and  immortal,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

The  truth  of  this  relation  is  quedioned  by  fome,  who  yet  credit  a 
vifion  of  St.  Ignatius  j of  which  Socrates,  the  ecclefiadical  hidorian, 
gives  the  following  account : * St.  Ignatius,  the  third  biftiop  of  An- 

• tioch,  in  Syria,  after  the  apodle  Peter,  who  alfo  converfed  familiarly 

• with  the  apodlcs,  faw  the  bleffed  fpirits  above  finging  hymns  to  the. 

• Sacred  Trinity  alternately,  which  method  of  finging,  fays  the  fame 
4 hidorian,  Ignatius  taught  to  his  church  ; and  this,  together  with  an 

• account  of  the  miracle  which  gave  rife  to  it,  was  communicated 

• to  all  the  churches  of  the  Ead*.’  Nicephorus,  St.  Chryfodom, 
Amalarius,  and  fundry  others,  acquiefce  in  this  account  of  the  origin 
of  antiphonal  finging  ; as  do  our  countrymen,  Hooker,  Hammond, 
Beveridge,  and  Dr.  Comber. 

By  the  Apodolical  Conditutions,  faid  to  have  been,  if  not  compiled 
by  the  apodles  themf'clves,  at  lead  colledled  by  Clement,  a difciple  of 
theirs,  the  order  of  divine  worfliip  is  preferibed  j wherein  it  is  ex- 
prefly required,  that  after  the  reading  the  two  leflfons,  one  of  the 
prefbyters  fhould  fing  a pfalm  or  hymn  of  David  ; and  that. the  peo- 
ple (hould  join  in  finging  at  the  end  of  each  verfe.  It  would  be  too 
little  to  fay  of  this  collection,  that  the  authority  of  it  is  doubted,  fince. 
it  is  agreed,  that  it  did  not  appear  in  the  world  till  the  fourth  century  j, 

• Hill.  Ecclef  lib.  VI.  cap.  viiii 
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and  the  opinions  of  authors  are,  that  cither  it  is  fo  interpolated  as  to 
deferve  no  credit,  or  that  the  whole  of  it  is  an  abfolute  forgery. 

Hitherto,  then,  the  high  antiquity  of  cburch-mufic  (lands  on  no 
better  a foundation  than  tradition,  backed  with  written  evidence  of 
fuch  a kind  as  to  have  fcarce  a pretence  to  authenticity  : there  are, 
however,  accounts  to  be  met  with  among  the  writers  of  ccclefiafti- 
cal  hillory,  that  go  near  to  Ex  it  at  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century. 

In  fhort  the  sera  from  whence  we  may  reafonably  date  the  intro- 
dudiion  of  mufic  into  the  fervice  of  the  church,  is  that  period  during 
which  Leontius  governed  the  church  of  Antioch  ; that  is  to  fay,  be- 
tween the  years  of  Chrift  347  and  356,  when  Flavianus  and  Dio- 
dorus, afterwards  bilhops,  the  one  of  Antioch  and  the  other  of  Tar- 
fus,  divided  the  chorifters  into  two  parts,  and  made  them  ling  the 
Pfalms  of  David  alternately,  Theodorct.  Hill.  Eccl.  lib.  II.  cap.  xxiv. ; 
a pradlice,  fays  the  fame  author,  which  began  full  at  Antioch, 
and  afterwards  fpread  itfelf  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Valelius 
acquielces  in  this  account,  and  profefies  to  wonder  whence  So- 
crates had  the  (lory  of  Ignatius's  vifion,  Valef.  in  Socrat.  lib.  VI. 
cap.  viii.  The  occafion  of  antiphonal  finging  feems  to  have  been 
this  : Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  although  then  laymen,  but  engaged 
in  a monaftic  life,  were  in  great  repute  for  their  fandlity  ; and  Leon-, 
tius,  their  bilhop,  was  an  avowed  Arian,  whom  they  zealoufly  op- 
pofed  : in  order  to  draw  off  the  people  from  an  attendance  on  the 
bilhop,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  was  a 
preacher  of  hcrely,  they  fet  up  a feparatc  afTembly  for  religious 
worlhip,  in  which  they  introduced  antiphonal  finging,  which  fo  cap- 
tivated the  people,  that  the  bilhop,  to  call  them  back  again,  made  ufe 
of  it  alfo  in  his  church.  Flavianus,  it  lecms,  had  an  high  opinion  of 
the  efficacy  of  this  kind  of  mufic ; for  it  is  reported,  that  the  city  of 
Antioch  having,  by  a popular  fedition,  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the 
emperor  Theodofius,  fent  Flavianus  to  appeafe  him,  and  implore  for- 
givenefs ; who,  upon  his  full  audience,  though  in  the  imperial  palace, 
directed  the  ufual  church-fervice,  to  be  fung  before  him : the  emperor 
melted  into  pity,  wept,  and  the  city  was  rcllored  to  his  favour. 
Other  inltances  are  to  be  met  with  in  hifiory,  that  (hew  the  fondnefs 
of  the  people  of  Antioch  for  this  kind  of  mufic ; and  which  favour 
the  fuppofition,  that  amongft  them  it  took  its  rife. 
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Antioch  was  the  metropolis  of  Syria  ; the  example  of  its  inhabi- 
tants  was  foon  followed  by  the  other  churches  of  the  eaft ; and  in  a 
very  few  ages-  after  its  introduction  into  the  divine  fervice,  the  prac- 
tice of  finging  in  churches  not  only  received  the  fanCtion  of  public 
authority,  but  thofe  were  forbid  to  join  in  it  who  were  ignorant  of 
mufic.  For  at  the  council  of  Laodicea,  held  between  the  years  of 
Chrift  360,  and  370,  a canon  was  made,  by  which  it  was  ordained. 
That  none  but  the  canons,  or  finging-men  of  the  church,  which 
afcend  the  Ambo*,  or  finging-ddk,  and  fing  out  of  the  parchment, 
[fo  the  words  are]  fhould  prefume  to  fing  in  the  church.  Balfamon 
teems  to  think  that  the  fathers  intended  nothing  more  than  to  forbid 
the  felting  or  giving  out  the  hymn  or  pfalm  by  the  laity : but  the  rea- 
fon  afligned  by  Baronius  for  the  making  this  canon,  (hews  that  it  was 
meant  to  exclude  them  totally  from  iinging  in  the  church-fervice  j 
for  he  fays  that  when  the  people  and  the  clergy  fang  promifcuoufly, 
the  former,  for  want  of  fkill,  deftroyed  the  harmony,  and  occafion- 
ed  fuch  difcord  as  was  very  incontinent  with  the  order  and  decency 
requitite  in  divine  worfbip.  Zonanus  confirms  this  account,  and 
adds,  that  thefe  canonical  fingers  were  reckoned  a part  of  the 
clergy  Balfamon,  in  his  fcholia  on  this  canon,  fays,  that  before 
the  Laodicean  council,  the  laity  were  wont,  in  contempt  of  the 
clergy,  to  fing,  in  a very  rude  and  inartificial  mannner,  hymns  and 
fongs  of  their  own  invention  ; to  obviate  which  practice,  it  was  or- 
dained by  this  canon  that  none  fhould  fing  but  thofe  whofe  office  it 
was.  Our  learned  countryman  Bingham  declares  himfelf  of  the  fame 
opinion  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  book  III.  chap.  vii. 
and  adds,  that  from  the  time  of  the  council  of  Laodicea  the  pfalmifiat, 
or  fingers,  were  called  Kavcvixa  or  canonical  fingers,  though 

he  is  inclined  to  think  the  provifion  in  the  canon  only  temporary. 

* The  Ambo  was  what  wc  now  call  the  Reading  de(k,  a place  made  on  purpose  for  the 
readers  and  fingers,  and  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  miniilicd  in  the  firfl  fcrvicc  called  Mifla  Ca- 
tLchunicnorum  It  l ad  the  name  of  Ambo,  not  as  Vvalafridus  Strabo  imagines,  1 ab  am- 
biendo,’  becaufe  it  furroimded  them  that  wero  in  it,  but  from  arxCmrur,  becaufe  it  was 
a t hee  of  eminency,  to  which  they  went  up  by  degrees  or  Reps.  Bingham's  Antiquities 
of  the  ChtiRian  Church,  book  Vlll.  chap  v.  § 4. 

f It  fee  ms  they  were  one  of  the  many  order,  in  the  primitive  church,  and  that  they 
- received  ordination  at  the  lands,  not  of  the  bitliop  or  choricpifccpus,  but  of  a preibyter, 
ufmg  this  form  of  words,  p.efcribcd  by  the  canon  of  the  fointh  council  of  Carthage.  < See 
‘ that  thou  believe  in  thy  heart  what  thou  lingcft  with  thy  mouth  1 and  approve  in  thy 
* works  what  thou  bclicvcR  in  thy  heart.1  Biugh.  Antiq.  book  IQ.  chap.  vii.  44. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


GREAT  ftrefs  is  alfo  laid  on  the  patronage  given  to  church-mufic 
by  St.  Balil,  St.  Ambrofe,  and  St.  Chryfoftom  j as  to  the  firft, 
he  had  part  of  his  education  at  Antioch,  where  he  was  a continual  fpec- 
tator  of  that  pompous  worfhip  which  prevailed  there.  He  was  firft 
made  a deacon  by  Meletius,  and  afterwards,  that  is  to  fay  about  the  year 
371,  was  promoted  to  the  biftioprick  of  Caffarea  in  Cappadocia,  his 
own  country;  and  in  this  exalted  ftation  he  contracted  fuch  a love 
for  church-mufic,  as  drove  him  to  the  neceflity  of  apologizing  for 
it*.  In  his  epiftle  to  the  Neocasfarian  clergy,  ftill  extant,  hejuftifies 
the  practice,  faying,  that  the  new  method  of  finging,  at  which 
they  were  fo  offended,  was  now  become  common  in  the  Chriftian 
church,  the  people  rifing  before  day  and  going  to  church,  where, 
having  made  their  confcfiions  and  prayers,  they  proceeded  to  the 
finging  of  pfalms  : and,  he  adds,  that  in  this  holy  exercife,  the  choir 
being  divided  into  two  parts,  mutually  anfwered  each  other,  the 
precentor  beginning,  and  the  reft  following  him.  He  farther  tells 
them,  that  if  to  do  thus  be  a fault,  they  muft  blame  many  pious  and 
good  men  in  Egypt,  Lybia,  Paleftine,  Arabia,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria, 
and  fundry  other  places.  To  this  they  urged  that  the  praClice  was 
otherwife  in  the  time  of  their  biftiop  Gregory  Thaumaturgus ; in 
anfwer  to  which  Bafil  tells  them,  that  neither  was  the  Litany  ufed  in 
his  time;  and  that  in  objeding  to  mulic,  while  they  admitted  the 
Litany,  they  ftrained  at  a gnat  and  fwallowed  a camel. 

St.  Chryfoftom,  whofe  primitive  name  was  John,  was  a native  gf 
Antioch,  and  received  his  education  there,  he  was  ordained  a deacon 
by  Meletius,  and  prelbyter  by  Elavianus;  and  having  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  pompous  fervice  introduced  by  the  latter  into  the 
church  of  Antioch,  he  conceived  a fondnefs  for  it.  When  he  be- 
came biftiop  of  Conftantinoplc,  which  was  about  A.  C.  380,  he 
found  occafion  to  introduce  mufic  among  his  people  : the  manner 
of  his  doing  it  is  thus  related.  The  Arians  in  that  city  were  grown 
very  infolent : they  held  conventicles  at  a fmall  diftance  without  the 
walls;  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  which  were  let  apart  for  the 


* Valcf.  in  Socrat.  lib.  IV.  cap,  xxvi. 
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public  affcmblies,  they  were  wont  to  come  within  the  city,  where, 
dividing  themfelves  into  feveral  companies,  they  walked  about  the 
porticos,  finging  fuch  words  as  thefe : * Where  arc  they  who  affirm 
• three  to  be  one  power  ?'  and  hymns  compofed  in  defence  of  their 
tenets,  adding  petulant  reflexions  on  the  orthodox  * ; this  they  coo* 
tinued  for  the  greatefl  part  ot  the  nightj  in  the  morning  they  march- 
ed through  the  heart  of  the  city,  finging  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fo 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  their  affcmbly.  In  oppofition  to  thefe  people, 
St.  Chryfoflom  caufed  hymns  to  be  fung  in  the  night  j and  to  give  his 
performance  a pomp  and  folemnity,  which  the  other  wanted,  he  pro- 
cured erodes  of  filvcr  to  be  made  at  the  charge  of  the  emprefs  Eu- 
doxia,  which,  with  lighted  torches  thereon,  were  borne. in  a procef- 
fion,  at  which  Brifo,  the  emprefs’s  eunuch  officiated  as  precentor ; 
this  was  the  occafion  of  a great  tumult,  in  which  Brifo  received  a 
wound  in  the  forehead  with  a (lone,  and  fome  on  both  fides  were 
flain  -f-.  This  was  followed  by  a fedition,  which  ended  in  the  cxpul- 
llon  of  the  Arians.  This  manner  of  finging,  thus  introduced  by 
them,  was,  as  Sozomen  relates  J,  ufed  in  Conftantinoplc  from  that 
time  forwards  •,  however,  in  a fliort  time  it  was  performed  in  fuch 
an  unfeemly  way  as  gave  great  offence  5 for  the  fingers,  affefting 
ilrange  gellures  and  boilterous  clamours,  converted  the  church  into  a 


* It  feems  that  the  orthodox  could  in  their  turns  not  only  be  petulant,  but  induflriout 
in  provoking  their  enemies  to  wrath,  as  may  be  collated  from  the  following  relation  of 
Thcodoret. 

* Publia,  the  deaconefs,  a woman  admired  and  celebrated  for  her  piety,  was  the  mother 

* of  the  famous  John,  who  for  many  years  teas  ftrfl  prefliyter  of  the  church  of  the  Antioch, 

* and  though  often  and  unanimoufly  elected  to  the  apoflolic  throne,  refufed  that  dignity. 

* She,  and  a chorus  of  confccrated  virgins  with  her,  (pent  great  part  of  their  time  in  finging 
‘ anthems  and  divine  fongs  ; and  once  when  the  emperor  (Julian]  had  occafion  to  pals  by 

* them,  they  fung  pfalms  chofen  purpofely  to  expofe  and  ridicule  the  extravagancies  ofhea- 
‘ thenifm  and  idolatry,  finging  them  with  an  exalted  voice  i and  among  the  reft  they  ap- 
‘ plied,  very  properly  to  the  occafion,  the  hundred  and  fifteenth,  from  the  fourth  to  the 

* eighth  verfe, ,l  Their  idols  arc  filver  and  gold,  even  the  work  of  men’s  hands,  dec.”  “ Let 
“ tliofe  that  make  them  be  like  unto  them,  and  alfo  all  fuch  as  put  their  trull  in  them.'’ 
‘ This  fo  difiurbed  the  empcior,  that  he  commanded  filcnce  ftiould  be  kept  whenever  he 

* came  by  that  place,  but  to  fo  little  purpofe,  that  upon  his  returning,  at  the  motion  of  Pub- 

* lia  they  gave  him  another  welcome  in  thefe  words : “ Let  God  atife,  and  let  his  enemies 
“ be  Icattcred.”  And  now  his  anger  was  raifed  fo  high,  that  he  ordered  the  chantrefs  to 
‘ be  brought  before  him,  and  had  her  beat  on  the  face  till  her  checks  were  ftained  with 
‘ blood  ; which  efforts  of  the  tyrant's  unmanly  paflion  the  aged  good  woman  received  with 

* plcafure,  went  home,  and,  as  often  as  an  opportunity  offered,  entertained  him  fUU  with 

* the  very  fame  fort  of  difagreeable  compofitions.’  Hid.  Ecclcf. 
t Soctat.  Hifl.  Ecclcf.  Tib.  VI.  cap.  viii. 

1 Hifl.  Ecclcf.  lib.  Vlll.  cap.  viii. 
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mere  theatre ; for  which  Chryfoftom  reproved  them,  by  telling  his 
people  that  their  rude  voices  and  diforderly  behaviour  were  very  im- 
proper for  a place  of  worfhip,  in  which  all  things  were  to  be  done 
with  reverence  to  that  Being  who  obferves  the  behaviour  of  every 
one  there. 

St.  Ambrofe,  who  had  entertained  a Angular  veneration  for  St. 
Bafil,  like  him  was  a great  lover  of  the  church- fervice  : it  is  true  he 
was  not  originally  an  ecclefiaftic,  but  having  been  unexpectedly  elect- 
ed bifhop  of  Milan,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  duties  of  the  cpifcopai 
function.  Juftina,  whom  the  emperor  Valcntinian  had  married, 
proving  an  Arian,  commenced  a profecution  againft  Ambrofe  and  the 
orthodox  ; during  which  the  people  watched  all  night  in  the  church, 
and  Ambrofe  appointed  that  pfaltns  and  hymns  (hould  be  fung  there 
after  the  manner  of  the  oriental  churches,  left  the  people  foould  pine 
away  with  the  tedioufnefs  of  forrow  ; and  from  this  event,  which 
happened  about  374,  we  may  date  the  introduction  of  finging  into 
weftern  churches. 

But  the  zeal  of  St.  Ambrofe  to  promote  this  practice,  is  in  nothing 
more  confpicuous  than  in  his  endeavours  to  reduce  it  into  form  and 
method ; as  a proof  whereof,  it  is  faid  that  he,  jointly  with  St.  Au- 
guftine,  upon  occafion  of  the  converfion  and  baptifmof  the  latter,  com- 
pofed  the  hymn  Te  Deum  laudamus,  which  even  now  makes  a part 
of  the  liturgy  of  our  church,  and  caufed  it  to  be  fung  in  his  church  at 
Milan  $ but  this  has  been  difeovered  to  be  a miftake  * : this  however 
is  certain,  that  he  irdlituted  that  method  of  finging,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Cantus  Ambrofianus,  or  Ambrofian  Chant,  a name,  for  ought 
that  now  appears,  not  applicable  to  any  determined  feries  of  notes,  but 
invented  to  exprefs  in  general  a method  of  finging  agreeable  to  fomc 
rule  given  or  taught  by  him.  This  method,  whatever  it  was,  is  faid 
to  have  had  a reference  to  the  modes  of  the  ancients,  or  rather  to 
thofe  of  Ptolemy,  which  we  have  fhewn  to  have  been  precifely  coin- 

• The  very  learner)  Dr.  Ufher,  upon  the  authority  of  two  ancient  manuferipts,  alferts 
the  Te  Deum  to  have  been  made  by  a bifhop  of  Triers,  named  Nicetius  or  Niccttus,  and 
that  not  till  about  the  year  500,  which  was  nlmoft  a century  after  the  death  both  of  St. 
Ambrofe  and  St.  Auguftine.  L’Eftrange’s  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  79.  '1  he  Aenc- 
diQines,  who  publifhed  the  works  of  St.  Ambrofe,  judge  him  not  to  have  been  the  author 
of  it  i and  Dr.  Cave,  though  at  one  time  he  was  of  a different  judgment,  and  bifhop 
StillidgBcet  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  Te  Deum  was  not  the  compofition  of  St.  Am- 
brofe, or  of  him  and  St.  Auguftine  jointly.  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Chriftian 
Church,  book  XIV.  chap.  ii.  § 9. 
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cident  with  the  feven  fpecies  of  the  diapafon  ; but  St.  Ambrofe  con- 
ceiving all  above  four  to  be  fuperfluous,  reduced  them  to  that- 
number,  retaining  only  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  the  Lydian,  and  • 
the  Mixolydian  *,  which  names  he  rejected,  chufing  rather  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them  by  epithets  of  number,  as  protos,  deuteros,  tritos,  \ 
tetrartos.  His  defign  in  this  was  to  introduce  a kind  of  melody  ' 
founded  on  the  rules  of  art,  and  yet  fo  plain  and  fimple  in  its  nature, 
that  not  only  thofe  whofc  immediate  duty  it  was  to  perform  the  di- 
vine fervice,  but  even  the  whole  congregation  might  fing  it ; accord- 
ingly in  the  Romifh  countries  the  people  now  join  with  the  choir  in 
chanting  the  divine  offices ; and  if  we  may  credit  the  relations  of 
travellers  in  this  refpedt,  this  diftinguifhed  fimplicity  of  the  Ambro- 
fian  Chant  is  even  at  this  day  to  be  remarked  in  the  fcrvice  of  the 
church  of  Milan,  where  it  was  firfl  inflituted. 

A particular  account  of  the  ecclefiaftical  modes,  as  originally  con- 
ftituted  by  St.  Ambrofe,  with  the  fubfequent  improvement  of  them 
by  Gregory  the  Great,  is  referved  for  another  place:  in  the  interim 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  eccleliaflical  modes  are  alfo  called  tropes, 
but  more  frequently  tones  ; which  latter  appellation  was  firfl  given 
to  them  by  Martianus  Capella,  as  we  are  informed  by  Sir  Henry  Spel-  , 
man,  in  his  Gloflary,  voce  Frigdok/e.  The  following  feherne  re- 
prefents  the  progreflion  in  each. 
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And  this  was  the  original  inftitution  of  what  are  called,  in  contradif- 
tindlion  to  the  modes  or  moods  of  the  ancients,  the  ecclefiaftical  modes 
or  tones.  Thel'e  of  St.  Ambrofe,  however  well  calculated  for  ufe  and 
pradtice,  were  yet  found  to  be  too  much  reftrained,  and  not  to  admit  of 
all  that  variety  of  modulation  which  the  feveral  offices  in  the  church- 


* Sir  Henry  Spelman  in  bis  Gloflary,  voce  Frig  dor.*,  in  the  place  of  the  Mixolv 
dian  puts  the  zEoliau. 
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fervicc  feemed  to  require ; and  accordingly  St.  Gregory,  fumatned  the 
Great,  the  firft  pope  of  that  name,  with  the  afllftanceof  the  moftlearned 
and  fkilful  in  the  mufic  of  that  day,  fet  about  an  amendment  of  the 
Cantus  Ambrofianus,  and  inftituted  what  became  known  to  later 
times  by  the  name  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  or,  the  Gregorian 
Chant : but  as  this  was  not  till  near  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  the  time  of  St.  Ambrofc,  the  account  of  this,  and  the  other 
improvements  made  in  mufic  by  St.  Gregory,  muft  be  referred  to 
another  place. 

With  relpedt  to  the  mufic  of  the  primitive  church,  though  it  con- 
fided in  the  finging  of  pfalms  and  hymns,  yet  was  it  performed  in 
fundry  different  manners,  that  is  to  fay,  fometimes  the  pfalms  were 
fung  by  one  perfon  alone,  the  refl  hearing  with  attention  ; fometimes 
they  were  fung  by  the  whole  affembly  j fometimes  alternately,  the 
congregation  being  for  that  purpofe  divided  into  feparate  choirs ; 
and,  laftly,  by  one  perfon,  who  repeated  the  firft  part  of  the  verfe, 
the  reft  joining  in  the  clofe  thereof*. 

Of  the  four  different  methods  of  finging  above  enumerated,  the 
fecond  and  third  were  very  properly  diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of 
lymphony  and  antiphony,  and  the  latter  was  fofnetimes  called  re- 
fponfaria  -j-  j and  in  this,  it  feems,  women  were  allowed  to  join,  not- 
withftanding  the  apoftle’s  injunction  on  them  to  keep  filence. 

The  method  of  finging  in  the  laft  place  above  mentioned,  clearly 
fuggefts  the  origin  of  the  office  of  precentor  of  a choir,  whofe  duty, 
even  at  this  day,  it  is  to  govern  the  choir,  and  fee  that  the  choral  fer- 
vicc be  reverently  and  juftly  performed. 

It  farther  appears,  that  almoft  from  the  time  when  mufic  was  firft  in- 
troduced into  theferviceof  thcchurch.it  was  of  two  kinds,  and  confid- 
ed in  a gentle  inflexion  of  the  voice,  which  they  termed  plain-fong, 
and  a more  artificial  and  elaborate  kind  of  mufic,  adapted  to  the  hymns 
and  folemn  offices  contained  in  its  ritual;  and  this  diftinflion  has  been 
maintained  through  all  the  fucceeding  ages,  even  to  this  time. 

• Bingham’s  Antiq.  hook  XIV.  chap.  i. 

+ In  this  diftinflion  between  fymphoniac  and  antiphonal  pfalmody,  we  may  difeem 
the  origin  of  the  two  different  methods  of  finging  praflifed  in  the  Romifh  and  Lutheran 
churches,  and  of  thofe  that  follow  the  rule  of  Calvin,  and  others  of  the  reformers;  in  the 
former  the  finging  is  antiphonal,  in  the  latter  it  is  a plain  metrical  pfalmody,  in  which  all 
join  ; fo  that  for  each  pradkice  the  authority  of  the  primitive  church  may  be  appealed  to. 

Vol.  I.  P p p Befides 
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Befidcs  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  church  above  mentioned,  we 
are  told,  and  indeed  it  appears  from  many  paflages  in  his  writings,  that 
Saint  Augustine  was  a pafiionate  lover  of  mufic  ; this  which  fol- 
low's, taken  from  his  ConfelTions,  lib.  IX.  cap.  vi.  is  the  mofl  com- 
monly produced  as  an  evidence  of  his  approbation  of  mufic  in  the 
church-lervice,  though,  it  muff  be  owned,  he  lived  to  recant  it  r 

* How  abundantly  did  I weep  before  God,  to  hear  thole  hymns  of 

* thine  ; being  touched  to  the  very  quick,  by  the  voices  of  thy  fwcet 

* church-fong.  The  voices  flowed  into  my  ears,  and  thy  truth 

* p'leafingly  d i Hilled  into  my  heart ; which  caufed  the  affections  of 

* my  devotion  to  overflow,  and  my  tears  to  run  over;  and  happy 

* did  I find  myfelf  therein.’  From  hence  there  is  little  reafon  to 
doubt,  that  he  enjoined  the  ufe  of  it  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe. 
He  wrote  a treatife  De  Mufica,  in  fix  books,  chiefly,  indeed,  on  the 
fubjedt  of  metre  and  the  laws  of  verfification,  but  interfperfed  with 
fuch  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  the  confonances,  as  Oicw  him  to 
have  been  very  well  flcilled  in  the  fcience  of  mufic. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  enter  into  a particular  chara&er,  either  of  St- 
Auguffine  or  of  this  his  work. : thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  ec- 
cleliafiical  hiffory  need  not  to  be  told,  that  he  was  a man  of  great 
learning,  for  the  time  he  lived  in,  of  lively  parts,  and  of  exem- 
plary piety.  To  fuch,  however,  whole  curiofity  is  greater  than  their 
reading,  the  following  fhort  account  of  this  eminent  father  of  the 
Church  may  not  be  unpleafing. 

He  was  born  at  Thagafle,  a city  of  Nttmidia,  on  the  i jth  of  No- 
vember, 354.  His  father,  a burgefs  of  that  city,  was  called  Patricius; 
and  his  mother,  Monica,  who  being  a woman  of  great  virtue,  inflrudtcd 
him  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  In  his  early  youth  he 
was  in  the  rank  of  thecatechumens,  and  fallingdangeroufly  ill,  earneft- 
ly  defired  to  be  baptized  ; but  the  violence  of  the  diftemper  ceafing, 
his  baptifm  was  delayed.  His  father,  who  was  not  yet  baptized,  made 
him  ftudy  at  Thagafle,  Madaura,  and  afterwards  at  Carthage. 
St.  Auguiline,  having  read  Cicero’s  books  of  philofophy,  began  to 
entertain  a love  for  vvifdom,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  neverthelefs,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  feduced 
by  the  Manichcans.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  returned  to  Tha- 
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gade,  and  taught  grammar,  and  alfo  frequented  the  bar  : he  after- 
wards taught  rhetoric  at  Carthage,  with  applaufe.  The  infolence  of 
the  fcholars  at  Carthage  made  him  take  a refolution  to  go  to  Rome, 
though  againft  his  mother’s  will.  Here  alfo  he  had  many  fcholars  1 
but  dilliking  them,  he  quitted  Rome,  and  fettled  at  Milan,  and  was 
chofen  public  profefibr  of  rhetoric  in  that  city.  Here  he  had  op- 
portunities of  hearing  the  fermons  of  St.  Ambrofe,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  ftudyof  St.  Paul’s  Epidles,  and  the  converfion  of  two 
of  his  friends,  determined  him  to  retradl  his  errors,  and  quit  the  fe£t 
of  the  Manicheans  : this  was  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  In 
the  vacation  of  the  year  386,  he  retired  to  the  houl'e  of  a friend  of  his, 
named  Verecundus,  where  he  ferioufly  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  Chridian  religion,  in  order  to  prepare  himfelf  for  baptifm,  which 
he  received  at  Eader,  in  the  year  387.  Soon  after  this,  his  mother 
came  to  fee  him  at  Milan,  and  invite  him  back  to  Carthage  ; but  at 
Odia,  whither  he  went  to  embark,  in  order  to  his  return,  fhe  died. 
He  arrived  in  Africa  about  the  end  of  the  year  388,  and  having  ob- 
tained a garden-plot  without  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Hippo,  he  affo- 
ciated  himfelf  with  eleven  other  perfons  of  eminent  fandtity,  who 
didinguiflied  themfelves  by  wearing  leathern  girdles,  and  lived  there 
in  a monadic  way  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  exercifing  themfelves 
in  fading,  prayer,  dudy,  and  meditation,  day  and  night:  from  hence 
fprung  up  the  Augudinc  friars,  or  eremites  of  St.  Augudine,  being 
the  fird  order  of  mendicants  ; thofe  of  St.  Jerome,  the  Carmelites,  and 
others,  being  but  branches  of  this  of  St.  Augudine.  About  this  time, 
or  as  fomc  fay  before,  Valerius,  bifliop  of  Hippo,  againd  his  will,  or- 
dained him  pried  : neverthelefs,  he  continued  to  refide  in  his  little 
monadery,  with  his  brethren,  who,  renouncing  all  property,  pof- 
feffed  their  goods  in  common.  Valerius,  who  had  appointed  St.  Au- 
gudine  to  preach  in  his  place,  allowed  him  to  do  it  in  his  prefence, 
contrary  to  the  cudom  of  the  churches  in  Africa.  He  explained  the 
creed,  in  a general  council  of  Africa,  held  in  393.  Two  years  after, 
Valerius,  fearing  he  might  be  preferred  to  be  bifliop  of  another 
church,  appointed  him  his  coadjutor  or  colleague,  and  caufed  him  to 
be  ordained  bifliop  of  Hippo,  by  Mcgalius,  bifliop  of  Calame,  then 
primate  of  Numidia.  St.  Augudinc  died  the  28th  day  of  Augud, 
430,  aged  feventy-fix  years,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  his 
country  invaded  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  city  where  he  was  bifliop 
befieged  for  feven  months. 
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The  works  of  St.  Auguftine  make  ten  tomes ; the  beft  edition  of 
them  is  that  of  Maurin,  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1 700  : they  are  but 
little  read  at  this  time,  except  by  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  church  and 
in  the  Spanilh  univerfitics ; our  bookfellers  in  London  receive  fre- 
quent commiflions  for  them,  and  indeed  for  mod  of  the  fathers, 
from  Ruffia,  and  alfo  from  Spain. 

About  this  time  flouriflied  Ambrosius  Aurelius  Thsodosius 
Macrqbius,  an  author  whofe  name  appears  in  almoft  every  ca- 
talogue of  muGcal  writers  extant ; but  whofe  works  fcarcely  en- 
title him  to  a place  among  them.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Theodo- 
fius  the  younger,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  Ead  anno  40a. 
He  was  a man  of  confular  dignity,  and  held  the  office  of  chamber- 
lain  to  the  emperor.  Fabricius  makes  it  a quedion  whether  he  was 
a Chriftian  or  a Pagan.  His  works  are  a Commentary  on  the  Som- 
nium  Scipionis  of  Cicero,  in  two  books,  and  Saturnaliorum  Con- 
viviorum,  in  feven  books ; in  both  which  he  takes  occafion  to  treat 
of  mufic,  and  more  efpecially  the  harmony  of  the  fpberes.  The 
chief  of  what  he  fays  concerning  mufic  in  general  is  contained  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  and  is  taken  from  Nico- 
machus,  and  others  of  the  followers  of  Pythagoras.  Martini  men- 
tions alfo  a difeourfe  on  mundane  mufic  of  his,  which  was  tranflated 
into  Italian  by  Ercole  Bottrigari,  with  notes : but  he  fpeaks  of  it  as 
a manufeript,  and  by  the  lid  of  the  works  of  Macrobius,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  been  printed. 

Of  fuch  writers  as  Macrobius,  and  a few  other  of  the  Latins  who 
will  (hortly  be  mentioned,  that  have  written  not  profeffcdly  on 
mufic,  but  have  briefly  or  tranfiently  taken  notice  of  it  in  the  courfe 
of  a work  written  with  fomc  other  view  than  to  explain  it,  little  is  to 
be  faid.  There  is  neveithclcfs  a Greek  writer  of  this  ciafs,  who- 
livcd  fome  confiderablc  time  before  Macrobius,  and  indeed  was  prior 
to  Porphyry,  the  lad  of  the  Greek  mufical  writers  that  deferves 
to  be  taken  notice  of,  not  fo  much  bccaufc  he  has  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  fcience,  as  becaufe  in  a voluminous 
work  of  his  there  are  interfperfed  a great  variety  of  curious  par- 
ticulars relating  to  it,  not  to  be  found  elfewhere.  The  author  here 
meant  is  Athensus  the  grammarian,  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  Grecian  Varro  ; he  was  born  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  flouriffi- 
cd  in  the  third  century  ; of  many  works  that  he  wrote,  one  only 
remains,  intitled  The  Deipnofophids,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Sophids  at 
7 • Table, 
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Table,  where  he  introduces  a number  of  learned  men  of  all  pro- 
feffions,  who  converfe  upon  various  fubjedts  at  the  table  of  a Roman 
citizen  named  Larenfius.  In  this  work  there  are  many  very  pleafant 
ftories,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  fadts,  citations,  and  allufions,  which 
make  the  reading  of  it  extremely  delightful.  The  little  that  he  has 
faid  of  mufic  lies  fcattered  up  and  down  in  this  work,  which,  with 
the  Latin  tranflation  of  it,  makes  a large  folio  volume. 

In  his  fourth  book,  pag.  174,  he  gives  the  names  of  the  fuppofed 
inventors  of  the  ancient  mufical  inftruments,  and,  among  others,  of 
Ctefibius,  and  of  the  hydraulic  organ  conftrudted  by  him  j and  it  is 
fuppofed  that  this  is  the  moft  ancient  and  authentic  account  of  that 
inftrument  now  extant.  He  fays,  pag.  175,  that  the  Barbiton  or 
lyre,  or,  as  Merfennus  will  have  it,  the  viol,  was  the  invention  of 
Anacreon  j and  the  Monaulon,  or  Angle  pipe,  of  the  Egyptian 
Ofiris. 

Elfewhere,  viz.  in  his  fourteenth  book,  be  fpeaks  of  the  power 
of  mufic,  and  of  the  fondnefs  which  the  Arcadians,  above  all  other 
people,  entertained  for  it : and  in  the  fame  book,  pag.  637,  he  de- 
fcribes  that  ftrange  inftrument,  invented  by  Pythagoras  Zacynthius, 
called  the  tripod  lyre,  correfponding  in  every  particular  with  the  de- 
fcription  of  it  hereinbefore  given  from  Blanchinus;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  Athenseus  exprefsly  fays  that  the  three  feveral  fets  of 
chords  between  the  legs,  were  in  their  tuning  adjufted  to  the  three 
primitive  modes,  the  Dorian,  the  Lydiant  and  the  Phrygian. 

Of  this  learned,  curious,  and  raoft  entertaining  work,  the  beft 
edition  is  that  of  Dalechamp,  with  the  Greek  original  and  Latin 
tranflation  in  oppofitc  columns.  To  this  are  added  the  animadver- 
fions  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  which  are  very  curious,  and  make  another 
volume.  In  thefe  it  is  faid  that  the  MuficoTum  or  Tab- 

latura,  i.  e.  the  art  of  writing  or  HOting  down  of  mulic,  was  invent- 
ed by  Stratonicus  of  Rhodes.  If.  Cafaub.  Animadvcrf.  in  Athenaeum, 
lib.  VIII,  cap.  xii. 

Martianus  Mineus  Felix  Capella  was  born,  as  Cafliodo- 
pus  teftifies,  at  Madaura,  a town  in  Africa,  fltuated  between  the 
countries  of  Gctulia  and  Numidia,  lived  at  Rome  underLeo  the  Thra- 
cian, viz.  about  the  year  of  Chrift  437;  he  was  the  author  of  a work  in- 
titled,  De  Nuptiis  Philologi*  et  Mcrcurii,  the  ftyle  whereof,  in  the 
opinion  of  fome,  is  harfli,  and  rather  barbarous,  though  others,  and  Fa- 
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bricius  in  particular,  who  terms  it  a delightful  fable  *,  think  it  in 
nowife  deferves  fuch  a character : this  work,  which  confifts  of  profc  and 
verfe  intermixed,  is  in  faft  a treatife  on  the  feven  liberal  fciences,  and 
confequently  includes  a difcourfe  on  mufic,  which  makes  the  ninth 
book  thereof,  and  is  introduced  in  the  following  manner  : the  author 
fuppofes  the  marriage  of  Philologia,  a virgin,  to  Mercury,  and  that 
Venus  and  the  other  deities,  as  alfo  Orpheus,  Amphion,  and  Arion, 
are  aflembled  to  honour  the  folemnity  j the  Sciences,  who,  to  render 
the  work  as  poetical  as  may  be,  are  reprefented  as  perfons,  alfo  at- 
tend, among  whom  is  Harmonia,  defcribed  as  having  her  head 
decked  with  variety  of  ornaments,  and  bearing  fymbols  of  the  faculty 
over  which  fhe  is  feigned  to  prefide.  She  is  made  to  exhibit  the 
power  of  founds  by  fuch  melody  as  Jupiter  himfclf  commends,  which 
is  fucceeded  by  a rcquefl  of  Apollo  and  Minerva  to  unfold  the  myf-  - 
teries  of  harmony.  She  firft  craves  leave  to  relate  that  (he  formerly 
was  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  and  that  through  the  infpirations  of 
Pythagoras,  Ariftoxenus,  and  others,  (he  had  taught  men  the 
ufc  of  the  lyre  and  the  pipe  ; and  by  the  finging  of  birds,  the 
whittling  of  the  winds,  and  the  murmuring  of  water-falls,  had  in- 
flrudted  even  the  artlefs  (hepherds  in  the  rudiments  of  melody.  That 
by  the  power  of  her  art  (he  had  cured  difeafes,  quieted  leditions,  and 
compofed  and  attempered  the  irregular  affcdlions  of  mankind  ; not- 
withllanding  all  which,  (he  had  been  contemned  and  reviled  by  thofe 
fons  of  earth,  and  had  therefore  fought  the  heavens,  where  (he  found 
the  motions  of  the  orbs  regulated  by  her  own  principles.  She  then 
proceeds  to  explain  the  precepts  of  harmony  in  a (hort  difcourfe, 
which,  if  we  confidcr  the  fubftance  and  method  rather  than  the  ftyle 
of  it,  mutt  be  allowed  to  be  a very  elegant  compofition,  and  by  much 
the  inoft  intelligible  of  any  ancient  treatife  on  the  fciencc  of  mufic 
now  extant. 

Capeila  concludes  this  ninth  book  of  his  treatife  De  Nuptiis  thus : 

• When  Harmonia  had  run  over  thefe  things  concerning  fongs,  and  the 

* fwcetnefs  of  verfe,  in  a manner  both  augufl  and  perfuafive,  to  the 

* gods  and  heroes,  who  were  very  intent,  (lie  decently  withdrew ; 

• then  Jupiter  rofe  up,  and  Cymefis  modulating  in  divine  (ympho- 
‘ nies,  came  to  the  chamber  of  the  virgin,  to  the  great  delight  of  all.’ 

* Biblioth.  Lat.  Art.  Capeila. 
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The  above  ^ifcourfe  of  Martianus  Capella  it  maoifeftly  taken  from 
Ariftides  Quintilianus,  of  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  is  very  little 
more  than  an  abridgment,  but  it  is  fuch  a one  as  renders  it  in  fome 
rcfpedts  preferable  to  the  original ; for  neither  is  it  fo  prolix  as  Quin- 
tilian’s treatile,  nor  does  it  partake  of  that  obfcurity  which  difcou- 
rages  fo  many  from  the  ftudy  of  his  work  ; and  when  it  is  faid,  as  it 
has  been  by  fome,  that  the  ftyle  of  Capella  is  barbarous,  this  mull 
be  taken  as  the  opinion  of  grammarians,  who,  without  regarding  the 
intrinlic  merit  of  any  work,  eftimate  it  by  certain  rules  of  clafilcal 
elegance,  which  they  themlelves  have  clbblilTied  as  the  left  of  per- 
fection. It  is  by  thefe  men,  and  for  this  reafon,  and  perhaps  becaufe 
he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  at  Rome,  that  Capella 
is  termed  a femi-barbarian,  and  his  writings  reprobated  as  unwor- 
thy the  perufal  of  men  of  fciencc*.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe 
opinions,  one  of  the  beft  grammarians  of  the  prefent  age,  the 
learned  and  ingenious  author  of  Hermes,  or  a Philofophical  In- 
quiry concerning  Universal  Grammar,  has  forborne  to  pafs  a cenfure 
of  barbarity  on  the  ftyle  of  this  author  : his  fentiment  of  him  is, 
that  he  was  rather  a philologift  than  a philofopher;  a teftimony  that 
leaves  him  a better  character  than  fome  of  thofe  deferve  who  have 
been  fo  liberal  in  their  cenfures  of  him.  It  has  been  faid  above,  that 
Fabricius  has  given  to  the  treatife  De  Nuptiis  the  character  of  a de- 
lightful fable;  and  Gregory  of  Tours  delivers  his  opinion  of  it  at 
large  in  the  following  words  : * In  grammaticcs  docent  legere,  in 

• dialeCticis  altercationum  propofitiones  advertere,  in  rhetoricis  per- 

• fuadere,  in  geometricis  terrarum  linearumque  menfuras  colligere,  in 

• aftrologicis  curfus  fiderum  contemplari,  in  arithmeticis  numcrorum 

• The  learned  bifliop  of  Av/anches  is  fomewhat  left  fevere  in  his  cenfure.  He  gives 
the  following  character  of  Capella  and  his  work.  4 Martianus  Capella  has  given  the  name 
4 of  fatire  to  his  work  bccaufc  it  is  written  in  verfc  and  profc,  and  the  piofitable  and  enter- 
4 taining  parts  are  agreeably  interwoven.  His  defign  is  to  treat  of  the  arts,  which  have 
4 the  appellation  of  liberal ; and  thefe  he  reprefentsby  certain  allegorical  personages,  with 
4 attributes  proper  to  each.  T he  principal  a&ion  in  this  fable  is  the  marriage  of  Mercury 
4 and  Philology,  a feigned  being,  intended  to  fignify  the  love  of  literature.  The  artifice 

• of  this  allegory  is  not  very  fubtle,  and  as  to  the  ftyle  it  is  barbarifm  i'fclf ; and  for  the 
4 figures,  they  arc  unpardonably  bold  and  extravagant;  befides  all  which  it  is  fo  obfeuse 
4 as  hardly  to  be  intelligible;  other  wife  it  is  learned,  and  full  of  notions  not  common. 

4 Some  write  that  the  author  was  an  African  ; if  he  was  not,  his  harfti  and  forced  ftyle 
4 would  induce  one  to  believe  he  was  of  that  country.  The  time  he  lived  in  is  unknown  ; 

4 it  only  appears  that  he  was  more  ancient  than  Juftinian.*  Huetius  de  l'Originc  dcs 
Romaines. 
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* partes  colligere,  in  harmoniis  fonorum  modulatiortes  fuavium  ac- 

* centoum  carminibus  concrepare.’  • Hence  it  may  feem  that  Mr. 
Malcolm  was  rather  too  hady  in  condemning  this  work  j and  that  in 
pronouncing  of  its  author  as  he  has  done  in  his  Treatife  on  Mufic, 
pag.  498,  that  he  was  but  a forry  copier  from  Aridides,  he  has  done 

.him  injudice.  Of  Capella’s  work,  De  Nuptiis  Philologia;  ct  Mcr- 
curii,  there  have  betn  many  editions  j that  of  Meibomius  is  the 
mod  ufeful  to  a mufician  5 but  there  is  a very  good  one,  with  correc- 
tions and  notes,  by  Grotius,  in  oftavo,  publidied  in  1559,  when  he 
was  but  fourteen  years  of  age. 


CHAP.  V. 

TH  E feveral  works  hereinbefore  enumerated  contain  the  whole 
of  what,  in  the  drift  fenfe  of  the  term,  we  are  to  underdand  by 
the  ancient  fydem  of  mufic ; and  as  many  of  them  appear  to  be  of  very 
great  antiquity,  we  are  to  edeem  it  a fingular  indance  of  good  for- 
tune that  they  are  yet  remaining ; that  they  are  fo,  is  owing  to  the 
care  and  indudry  of  very  many  learned  men,  who,  from  public  li- 
braries, and  other  repofitorics,  have  fought  out  the  mod  correct  ma- 
nuferipts  of  the  refpedtive  authors,  and  given  them  to  the  world  in 
print ; as  to  Aridoxcnus,  the  fird  in  the  lid  of  the  harmonical  wri- 
ters, it  is  doubtful  whether  his  Elements  ever  appeared  in  print,  till 
near  the  middle  of  the  feventeeth  century,  inafmuch  as  Morley,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  our  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  a very  learned  and 
inquifitive  man  in  all  matters  relating  to  mufical  fcience,  profefies  never 
to  have  feen  the  Elements  of  Arifioxenus  j Euclid  indeed  had  been 
publiQied  in  the  year  1498,  in  a Latin  tranflation  of  Georgius  Valla, 
of  Placentia,  but  under  the  name  of  Cleonidas.  It  was  alfo,  in  1557, 
publidied  at  Paris  in  Greek,  with  a new  Latin  tranflation  by  Johan- 
nes Pena,  mathematician  to  the  French  king,  but  in  a very  incor- 
rect manner  j other  editions  were  alfo  publidied  of  it,  in  which  the 
errors  of  the  former  were  multiplied.  At  length,  with  the  afTidance 
of  our  countrymen  Selden,  Gerard  Langbaine,  Marcus  Meibomius, 
a man  well  acquainted  with  the  firience,  and  well  Ikilled  in  Greek 
literature,  publidied  it,  together  with  Aridoxcnus  Nicomachus,  Aly- 
pius,  Gaudentius,  Bacchius  Scnioris,  Aridides  Quintilianus,  and  the 
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ninth  book  of  the  fable  de  Nuptiis  Philologix  et  Mcrcurii  of  Mar- 
tianus  Capella,  with  a Latin  tranflation  of  the  firfl  feven  of  the  above- 
named  writers,  a general  preface  replete  with  excellent  learning,  and 
copious  notes  on  thqai  all.  , 

Bcfides  the  general  preface,  Meibomius  has  given  a particular  one 
to  each  author  as  they  Hand  in  his  edition,  which  prefaces,  as  they  con- 
tain a variety  of  particulars  relating  to  the  refpedlive  authors  and  their 
works,  and  are  otherwife  curious,  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  The 
Manual  of  Nicomachus  was  firft  publiflied  and  tranflated  into  Latin 
by  Meibomius,  who  gives  the  author  a very  great  character,  and  with 
great  ingenuity  fixes  the  time  when  he  lived;  for  he  obferves  that  Ni- 
comachus in  the  courfe  of  his  work  mentions  Thrafyllus,  who  he  fays 
he  thinks  to  be  the  fame  with  one  of  that  name  mentioned  frequently 
by  Suetonius  in  Auguftus  and  Tiberius,  and  by  the  old  commentator 
on  Juvenal,  Sat.  VI.  as  a famous  mathematician  ; and  from  hence 
he  infers  that  he  lived  after  the  time  of  Auguftus. 

To  the  Ifagoge  of  Alypius  the  preface  is  but  very  (hort,  but  in  that 
to  Gaudentius,  which  follows  it  next  in  order  Meibomius  cites  a 
pafiage  from  Caftiodorus,  a Latin  writer  on  mufic,  who  fiourifhed 
an  the  fifth  century,  and  will  prefently  be  fpoken  of,  from  whence 
he  thinks  the  age  when  Alypius  lived  may  in  fome  mcafure  be  learn- 
ed. He  obferves  alio  that  it  appears  from  the  fame  pafl'age  of  Cafiio- 
dorus  that  Gaudentius  had  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by  a Roman,  a 
friend  of  his,  named  Mutianus  * 5 the  whole  pafl’age,  to  give  it  toge- 
ther as  it  ftands  in  Caftiodorus,  is  in  thefe  words  : 1 Gratiflima  ergo 

* nimis  utilifque  cognitio,  qure  et  fenfum  noftrum  ad  fuperna  crigit, 

* et  aures  modulationc  permulcet : quam  apud  Grsecos  Alypius,  Eu- 

* clydes,  Ptolomseus,  et  exteri  probabili  inftitutionc  docucrunt. 

* Apud  Latinos  autem  vir  magnificus  Albinus  librurn  de  hac  re,  com- 

* pendio,  fub  brevitate  confcripfit,  quern  in  bibliotheca  Roms  non 

* habuifle  atque  ftudiofe  legifle  retinemus.  Qui  fi  forte  gentili  in- 

* curfione  fublatus  eft,  habetis  hie  Gaudcntium  Mutiani  Latinum  : 

* quern  fi  folicita  intenfione  legitis,  hujus  feientix  vobis  atria  pate- 

* facit.  Fertur  etiam  latio  fermone  et  Apuleium  Madaurenfem  infti- 

* tuta  hujus  operis  efficifle,  feripfit  etiam  et  pater  Auguftinus  de 

* Mufica  fex  libros,  in  quibus  humanam  vocem,  rhythmicos  fonos,  et 

* Mutianus  alfo  tranflated  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chryfoflom.  Fabr.  Biblioth.  Grzc. 
lib.  III.  cap.  x. 
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* harmoniam  modulabilem  in  longis  fyllabis  atque  brevibus  natura- 
‘ liter  habere  monftravit.  Cenforinus  quoque  de  accentibus  voci 

* noftrae  ad  neceflariis  fubtiliter  difputavit,  pertinere  dicens  ad  raufi- 

* cam  difeiplinam : quem  vobis  inter  caeteros  tranferiptum  reliqui.' 
Cafliod.  de  Mufica. 

Gaudentius  is  publifhed  from  a manufeript,  which  the  editor  pro- 
cured of  his  friends  Selden  and  Langbaine,  who  collated  it  for  him, 
with  two  others  which  had  been  prefented  to  the  Bodleian  library, 
the  one  by  Sir  Henry  Savil,  and  the  other  by  William  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, formerly  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  It  feems 
that  our  countryman  Chilmead  had  undertaken  to  publish  an  edition 
of  Gaudentius,  but  being  informed  that  Meibomius  had  entertained 
a defign  of  giving  it  to  the  world,  he  generoufly  fent  him  his  papers, 
and  remitted  the  care  of  publifhing  them  to  him. 

Bacchius  Senior  was  firft  publifhed  in  the  original  Greek,  and 
with  a French  tranflation  by  Merfennus,  in  a commentary  on  certain 
chapters  in  the  book  of  Genefis,  written  by  him  to  explain  the  mufic 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  intitled  * Queftiones  ct  Expli- 
4 catio  in  fex  priora  capita  Genefeos,  quibus  etiam  Grafcorum  ct  He- 

* brseorum  Mufica  inflauratur.’  Of  this  tranflation  Meibomius,  in  his 
general  preface,  fpeaks  in  very  fevere  terms ; he  fays  he  did  not  know 
that  any  fuch  was  extant,  till  he  was  informed  thereof  by  his  friend 
Ifmael  Bullialdus ; he  fays  that  he  then  had  it  brought  to  him  from 
Paris  by  the  courier,  and  that  if  he  had  feen  it  before  he  had  pub- 
liflied his  notes  on  that  author,  they  would  have  been  made  much 
fuller  by  obfervations  on  his  errors.  However  the  only  error  that 
Meibomius  here  charges  Merfennus  with,  is  that  of  having  confound- 
ed the  Stantcs  with  the  Mobiles  in  his  reprefentation  of  the  Syftema 
maxima. 

Ariftidcs  Quintilianus  is  taken  from  a manufeript  which  Meibo- 
mius frequently  mentions  as  belonging  to  Jofeph  Scaliger,  in  which 
was  contained  Alypius,  Nicomachus,  Ariftoxenos,  Ariftides,  and 
Bacchius.  This  manufeript  was  depofited  in  the  library  of  Leyden, 
and  communicated  to  him  by  Daniel  Heinfius,  together  with  two 
manuferipts  of  Martianus  Capella. 

With  the  afiirtance  of  the  feveral  manuferipts  above  mentioned, 
and  a correfpondence  with  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  name- 
ly, Selden,  Langbaine,  Salmaflus,  Leo  Allatius,  and  many  others, 

Meibomius 
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Meibotnius  completed  his  edition  of  the  ancient  mufical  authors,  and 
published  it  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1652,  with  a dedication  to 
Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden. 

With  refped  to  the  other  Greek  writers,  namely,  Ptolemy,  Ma- 
pucl  Brycnnius,  and  Porphyry,  the  former  of  thefe  was  publiflied, 
together  with  Porphyry’s  Commentary,  by  Antonius  Gogavinus,  at 
Venice,  with  a Latin  verfion  in  1562,  but,  as  it  fhould  feem  from 
Dr.  Wallis’s  cenfure  of  it,  in  a very  inaccurate  manner : Meibomius 
fomewhere  fays  that  he  had  intended  to  publifh  both  Porphyry  and 
Manuel  Bryennius,  but  he  not  having  done  it.  Dr.  Wallis  undertook 
it,  and  has  given  it  to  the  world  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works. 
Mod  of  the  manuferipts  that  were  made  ufe  of  for  the  above  publica- 
tions, had  been  carried  to  Conftantinople  upon  the  eredtion  of  the 
eaftern  empire,  to  preferve  them  from  the  ravages  of  the  northern 
invaders  : and  as  that  city  continued  to  be  the  feat  of  learning  for 
fome  centuries,  they,  together  with  an  immenfe  colledtion  of  Greek 
and  Latin  manuferipts,  containing  the  works  of  the  mod  valuable 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  were  preferved  there  with  great 
care.  But  the  taking  and  facking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
in  the  year  1452,  was  followed  by  an  emigration  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  who,  efcaping  from  the  deftrudtion  that  threatened 
them,  fettled  chiefly  in  Italy,  and  became  the  revivers  of  literature 
in  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe. 

Thefe  men  upon  their  removal  from  Conftantinople  brought  with 
them  into  Italy  an  immenfe  treafure  of  learning,  confiding  of  ancient 
manuferipts  in  all  the  fcveral  branches  thereof,  which  they  difiemi- 
nated  by  ledtures  in  the  public  fchools : many  of  thefe  manuferipts  have 
at  different  periods  been  printed  and  difperfed  throughout  Europe,  and 
others  of  them  remain  unpubliftied,  either  in  public  libraries,  or  in 
the  colledions  of  princes  and  other  great  perfons  *. 

Thefe  men  are  alfo  faia  to  have  introduced  into  Italy  the  know- 
ledge of  ancient  mufic,  which  they  could  no  otherwife  do  than  by 
public  ledtures,  and  by  giving  to  the  world  copies  of  the  feveral 
treatifes  of  the  Greek  harmonicians,  hereinbefore  particularly  mcn- 

• The  manuferipts  relating  to  mufic  which  Kircher  procured  accefs  to  for  the  purpofe 
of  compiling  his  Mufurgia,  arc  by  him  faid  to  be  extant  in  the  library  of  tltc  Roman  Col- 
lege ; and  he  fpeaks  of  one  huge  tome  in  particular,  in  which  he  fa\  s are  the  lcveral  works 
of  A ri (tides  Quintilianus,  Bryennius,  Plutarch,  Ariftotlc,  Callimachus,  Ariltoxcnus,  Aiy- 
pius,  Ptolemy,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  lloetius,  Martian  us  Capella,  Valla,  and  fome  others. 
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tioned  ; and  the  effects  of  thefc  their  labours  to  cultivate  that  kind  of 
knowledge  were  made  apparent  by  GafFurius,  or  Franchinus,  as  ht 
is  otherwife  called,  who,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
publiflied  thofe  feveral  works  of  his,  which  have  juftly  entitled  him 
to  the  appellation  of  the  Father  of  Mufic  among  the  moderns. 

Before  the  migration  of  learning  from  the  Eaft,  all  that  was 
known  of  the  ancient  mufic  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe  was 
contained  in  the  writings  of  Cenforinus,  Macrobius,  Martianus 
Capclla,  Boetius,  Cafliodorus,  and  a few  other  Latin  writers,  who, 
as  Meibomius  fays  of  Capclla,  might  very  juftly  be  termed  Pe- 
darians,  inafmuch  as  they  were  rtritft  followers  of  the  ancient  har- 
monicians  j or  elfe  in  the  works  of  a very  learned  and  excellent 
man,  to  whom  this  cenfurc  cannot  be  extended,  namely,  Boe- 
tius, of  whom,  and  of  whofe  ineftimable  work  De  Mufica  a very 
particular  account  will  fhortly  be  given  j in  the  interim  it  will  be  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  mention  fome  innovations  that  had  been  made  in  mufic  fub- 
fequent  to  Ptolemy,  and  before  Boetius,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  fpeak ; 
and  firft  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  interval,  if  not  before  the  com- 
mencement of  it,  the  genera,  at  leaft  in  practice,  were  reduced  to 
one,  namely,  the  diatonic  : and  next  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
method  of  notation  ufed  by  the  ancients,  the  explanation  whereof  is 
almoft  the  foie  purpofe  of  Alypius’s  book,  was  totally  changed  by  the 
Romans,  who  to  the  great  fyftem,  which  confifted,  as  has  been 
ftiewn,  of  a bifdiapafon,  containing  fifteen  founds,  applied  as  many 
letters  of  their  own  alphabet ; fo  that  aftigning  to  Proflambanomenos 
the  letter  A,  the  fyftem  terminated  at  P.  It  does  not  appear  that  at 
this  time,  nor  indeed  till  a long  time  after,  any  marks  or  charadters 
had  been  invented  to  denote  the  length  or  duration  of  mufical  founds ; 
nor.notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  about  the  rhythmus  of  the 
ancients,  does  it  in  the  leaft  appear  that  they  had  any  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  length  of  the  founds,  other  than  that  which  conftituted  the 

In  the  account  of  itic  late  difeoveries  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  given  by  the  abba 
Winckelman,  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient  Greek  treatife  on  mufic  found  there,  written 
by  one  Philodemus,  an  author  who  has  efcaped  the  refearches  of  the  induftrious  Fabricius. 
Neverthelefs,  a philofophcr  of  that  name  occurs  amongft  the  Locrians,  in  Stanley's  lilt  of 
the  Pythagorean  fchool.  Hilt  of  Philofophy,  Pythagoras,  chap.  xxiv.  This  manufeript 
the  antiquaries  employed  by  the  king  of  Naples,  though  it  is  burned  to  a cruft,  have  begun 
to  unroll  i but  the  condition  of  it,  and  the  nature  of  the  procefs  mark;  ufe  of  for  developing 
it,  render  it  almoft  impoftiblc  that  the  world  can  ever  he  the  better  for  its  contents.  See 
the  letter  of  the  Abbe  Winckelman  to  Count  ISruhl  on  this  fubjcO. 
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mcafure  of  the  verfes  * to  which  thofe  founds  were  feverally  applied ; 
which  confidcration  leaves  it  in  fome  fort  a queftion  whetheramong  the 
ancients  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as  merely  inftrumental  mufic. 

In  this  method  of  notation  by  the  firft  fifteen  letters  of  the  Latin 
alphabet,  a modern  will  difcover  a great  defedf ; for,  being  in  a lineal 
pofition,  they  by  their  fituation  inferred  no  diverlity  between  grave 
and  acute,  whereas  in  the  ftave  of  the  moderns  the  charadfers  by  a 
judicious  analogy  are  made  to  exprefs,  according  to  their  different 
fituations  in  the  (lave,  all  the  differences  of  acute  and  grave  from  one 
extremity  of  the  fyftcm  to  the  other. 

Anitius  Manlius  Torquatus  Severinus  Boetius,  was 
the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  Latin  writers  on  mufic ; indeed  his 
treatife  on  the  fubjedl  fupplied  for  fbme  centuries  the  want  of  thofe 
Creek  manuferipts  which  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  loft;  for  this 
reafon,  as  alfo  on  account  of  his  fuperior  eminence  in  literature,  he 
merits  to  be  very  particularly  fpoken  of.  He  was  by  birth  a Roman, 
defeended  of  an  ancient  family,  many  of  whom  had  been  fenators,  and 
fome  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  confulate:  the  time  of  his  birth 
is  related  to  have  been  about  that  period  in  the  Roman  hiftory  when 
Auguftulus,  whofe  fears  had  induced  him  to  a refignation  of  the  em- 
pire, was  baniftied,  and  Odoacer  king  of  the  Herulians  began  to 
reign  in  Italy,  viz.  in  the  year  of  Chrift  476,  or  fomewhat  after. 
The  father  of  Boetius  dying  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  his  relations 
undertook  the  care  of  his  education  and  the  direction  of  his  ftudies  ; 
his  excellent  parts  were  foon  difeovered,  and,  as  well-  to  enrich  his 
mind  with  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  as  to  perfcdl  himfelf  in  the  Greek 
language,  he  was  fent  to  Athens.  Returning  young  to  Rome,  he 
was  foon  diftinguifhed  for  his  learning  and  virtue,  and  promoted  to 

* In  (he  Chronology  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  pag.  14.  is  the  following  paflage.  ‘ In 

• the  year  1035  [before  Chrift)  the  Itla'i  Daftyli  [a  people  fuppofed  to  have  tome  from 

* Numidia,  vutcrfcyl.  Cofm.  pag.  555.  edit.  1703J  hnd  out  iron  in  mount  Ida  in  Crete, 
4 and  work  it  into  armour  and  iron  tools,  and  thereby  give  a beginning  to  the  trades  of 
4 fmiths  and  armourers  ill  Europe ; and  by  fmging  and  dancing  in  their  armour,  and 
4 keeping  time  by  ftriking  upon  one  another's  armours  with  their  fwords,  they  bring  in 
4 mulic  and  poetry,  and  at  the  fame  time  they  nurfe  up  the  Cretan  Jupiter  in  a cave  of 
4 the  fame  mountain,  dancing  about  him  in  their  armour.’ 

The  origin  of  metrical  numbers,  and  of  the  rhythmus,  as  is  called,  is  by  fome  re- 
ferred to  this  event  1 but  admitting  this  as  a faff,  it  does  not  afceruin  the  time  when  the 
characters  declaring  the  length  or  duration  of  founds  were  In  1 1 invented  1 and  the  truth 
is  that  thefc  are,  comparatively  fpcaking,  a modern  improvement  in  mufic. 
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the  principal  dignities  in  the  ftate,  and  at  length  to  the  confulate. 
Living  in  great  affluence  and  fplendour,  he  addicted  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  theology,  mathematics,  ethics,  and  logic  ; and  how  great  a 
matter  be  became  in  each  of  thefe  branches  of  learning  appears  from 
thofe  works  of  his  now  extant.  The  great  oftices  which  he  bore  in  the 
ftate,  and  his  confummate  wifdom  and  inflexible  integrity,  procured 
him  fuch  a ihare  in  the  public  councils,  as  proved  in  the  end  his  de- 
ftruCtion  ; for  as  he  ever  employed  his  intcrctt;  in  the  king  for  the  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  del'erving  men,  fo  he  exerted  his  utmoft  * 
efforts  in  the  detection  of  fraud,  the  reprefling  of  violence,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  ftate  againft  invaders.  At  th'S  timeTheodoric  the  Goth  had 
attempted  to  ravage  the  Campania  ; and  it  was  owing  to  the  vigilance 
and  refolution  of  Boetius  that  that  country  was  preferved  from  de- 
flruCtion.  At  length,  having  murdered  Odoaccr,  Theodoric  became 
king  of  Italy,  where  he  governed  thirty-three  years  with  prudence 
and  moderation,  during  which  time  Boetius  poffeffed  a large  (hare  of 
his  eftcem  and  confidence.  It  happened  about  this  time  that  Juftin, 
the  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  upon  his  fucceeding  to  Anaftafius,  made  an 
edict  condemning  all  the  Arians,  except  the  Goths,  to  perpetual 
banilhment  from  the  eaftern  empire  ; in  this  edict  Hormifda  bifliop 
of  Rome,  and  alfo  the  fenate  concurred  ; but  Theodoric,  who,  as 
being  a Goth,  was  an  Arian,  was  extremely  troubled  at  it,  and  con- 
ceived an  averfion  againft  the  fenate  for  the  (hare  they  had  borne 
in  this  profeription.  Of  this  dilpofition  in  the  king,  three  men  of 
profligate  lives  and  defperatc  fortunes,  Gaudentius,  Opilio,  and  Ba- 
filius,  took  advantage ; for  having  entertained  a fecret  defire  of  re- 
venge againft  Boetius,  for  having  been  inftrumental  in  the  difmifiion 
of  the  latter  from  a lucrative  employment  under  the  king,  they  accufed 
him  of  feveral  crimes,  fuch  as  the  Aiding  a charge,  the  end  where- 
of was  to  involve  the  whole  fenate  in  the  guilt  of  treafon ; and  an 
attempt,  by  dethroning  the  king,  to  reftorc  the  liberty  of  Italy  j and, 
hftly,  they  fuggefted  that,  to  acquire  the  honours  he  was  in  poffcf- 
fion  of,  Boetius  had  had  rccourfe  to  magical  arts. 

Boetius  was  at  this  time  at  a great  diftance  from  Rome ; however 
Theodoric  tranfmitted  the  complaint  to  the  fenate,  enforcing  it  with 
a fuggeftion  that  the  fafety,  as  well  of  the  people  as  the  prince,  was 
rendered  very  precarious  by  this  fuppofed  defign  to  exterminate  the 
Gotbs : the  fenate  perhaps  fearing  the  refentment  of  the  king,  and 
7 having 
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having  nothing  to  hope  from  the  fuccefs  of  an  enterprize,  which, 
fuppofmg  it  ever  to  have  been  meditated,  was  now  rendered  abortive, 
without  fummoning  him  to  his  defence,  condemned  Boetius  to  death. 
The  king  however,  apprehending  fome  bad  confequence  from  the  exe- 
cution of  a lenience  fo  flagrantly  unjuft,  mitigated  it  to  banilhment. 
The  place  of  his  exile  was  Ticinum,  now  the  city  of  Pavia,  in  Italy  : 
being  in  that  place  feparated  from  his  relations,  who  had  not  been 
permitted  to  follow  him  into  his  retirement,  he  endeavoured  to  derive 
from  philolbphy  thofe  comforts  which  that  alone  was  capable  of  af- 
fording to  one  in  his  forlorn  fituation,  fequeftercd  from  his  friends,  in  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a capricious  tyrant  > and 
accordingly  he  there  compofed  that  valuable  difeourfe,  entitled  De 
Confolatione  Philofophiae.  To  give  a more  particular  account  of  this 
book  would  be  needlefs,  it  being  well  known  in  the  learned  world  : 
one  remarkable  circumftance  relatingto  it  is,  that,  by  thofe  under  afflic- 
tion it  has  in  various  times  been  applied  to,  as  the  means  of  fortify- 
ing their  minds  and  reconciling  them  to  the  difpenfations  of  Provi- 
dence, almoft  as  conftantly  as  the  feriptures  themfelves.  Our  Saxon 
king  Alfred,  whofe  reign,  though  happy  upon  the  whole,  was  at- 
tended with  great  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  had  recourfe  to  this  book 
of  Boetius,  at  a time  when  his  diftrefles  compelled  him  to  feek 
retirement ; and,  that  he  might  the  better  imprefs  upon  his  mind  the 
noble  fentiments  inculcated  in  it,  he  made  a complete  tranflation  of  it 
in  to  the  Saxon  language,  which,  within  thefe  few  years,  has  been  given 
to  the  world  in  its  proper  charadter : Chaucer  made  a tranflation  of 
U into  Englifh,  which  is  printed  among  his  works,  and  is  alluded  to 
in  thefe  verfes  of  his : 

38bam  &rrit)etur,  pf  rbtr  it  tfjc  bcfnllc 
23occe  ot  Croilcjf  foe  to  torite  ncto, 

Huber  tfjp  longc  foeftrd  thou  mud  fjatic  tfjc  faille : 

25ttt  after  mp  mnhnnge  tljou  ftiritc  more  true  t 
ofte  a bnpc  3 mote  tftp  tocrltc  renrtoe, 

3It  to  torrrrte,  anb  cftc  to  rubbe  anb  (crape, 

3f  nb  ai  is  tfjorotu  rftp  negligence  anb  rape. 

And  Camden  relates,  that  queen  Elizabeth,  during  the  time  of  her 
confinement  by  her  lifter  Mary,  to  mitigate  her  grief,  red  and  af- 
terwards tranflated  it  into  very  elegant  Englifh. 

It 
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It  is  more  <han  probable  that  Boetius  would  have  ended  his 
exile  by  a natural  death,  had  it  not  been  for  an  event  that  hap- 
pened about  two  years  after  the  pronouncing  his  fcntence ; for, 
in  the  year  524,  Juftin,  the  emperor,  thought  fit  to  promulgate 
an  edifl  againft  the  Arians,  whereby  he  commanded,  without  ex- 
cepting the  Goths,  as  he  had  done  lately,  on  another  occaficn, 
that  all  hilltops  who  maintained  that  herefy  Ihould  be  depofed,  and 
their  churches  confecrated  after  the  true  Chriftian  form.  To  avert 
this  decree,  Theodoric  fent  an  embafly  to  the  emperor,  which,  to 
render  it  the  more  fplendid  and  refpc&able,  confided  of  the  hilltop  or 
pope  himfelf,  who  at  that  time  was  John  the  Second,  the  imme- 
diate fucceflor  of  Hormifda,  and  four  others,  of  the  confular  and 
patrician  orders,  who  were  inftrudled  to  folicit  with  the  emperor 
the  repeal  of  this  decree,  with  threats,  in  cafe  of  a refufal,  that 
the  king  would  deftroy  Italy  with  fire  and  fword.  Upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  ambalfadors  at  Conftantinople,  the  emperor  very  art- 
fully contrived  to  receive  them  in  fuch  a manner  as  naturally 
tended  to  detach  them  from  their  mailer,  and  make  them  flight  the 
bufinefs  they  were  fent  to  negociate,  and  he  fucceeded  accordingly ; 
for  as  foon  as  they  approached  the  city,  the  emperor,  the  clergy,  and 
a great  number  of  the  people,  went  in  procclfion  to  meet  them.  In 
their  way  to  the  church,  the  upper  hand  of  the  emperor  was  given  to 
the  bilhop  ; and  upon  their  arrival  there,  the  holy  father,  to  Ihew  his 
gratitude  for  the  honour  done  him  of  fitting  on  the  right  of  the  impe- 
rial throne,  celebrated  the  day  of  theRefurre&ion  after  the  Roman  ufe, 
and  crowned  Jullin  emperor.  Of  the  infuffcrable  pride  and  arrogance 
of  this  John  fo  many  inllances  are  related,  that  no  one  who  reads 
them  can  lament  the  fate  which  afterwards  befel  him,  viz.  that  he  died 
in  a dungeon.  It  is  recorded,  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  in  his 
way  to  Conftantinople,  great  enquiry  was  made  for  a gentle  horfe  for 
him  to  ride  on ; upon  which,  a nobleman  of  that  city  fent  him  one 
that,  for  the  goodnefs  of  its  temper,  had  been  referved  for  the  ufe  of 
his  lady  ; the  bilhop  accepted  the  favour,  and,  after  travelling  as  far  as 
he  thought  fit,  returned  the  beaft  to  the  owner  : but  behold  what  fol- 
lowed, the  fagacious  animal,  confcious  of  the  merit  of  having  once 
borne  the  fucceffor  of  St.  Peter,  refufed  ever  after  to  let  the  lady  mount 
him  ; upon  which  the  hulband  fent  him  again  to  the  pope,  with  a 
requeft  that  he  would  accept  of  that  which  was  no  longer  of  any  ufe 
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to  the  owner.  This  event,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  recorded  as  a mira- 
cle j but  if  we  allow  it  the  credit  due  to  one,  it  will  refled  but  little 
honour  on  the  worker  of  it,  fince  the  utmoft  it  proves  is,  that  the 
pope  had  the  power  of  communicating  to  a horfe  a quality  which 
had  rendered  the  primitive  poffcffor  of  it  to  the  laft  degree  odious. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fee  how,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  or  con- 
fident with  juftice,  the  mifbehaviour  of  the  ambaffadors  could  be 
imputed  to  Boetius,  who,  all  this  while,  was  confined  to  the  place  of 
his  exile,  and  leemed  to  be  employing  his  time  in  a way  much  more 
fuited  to  his  circumftances  and  character  than  in  the  abetting  the  mif- 
guided  and  malevolent  zeal  of  either  of  two  enfhufiaftic  princes  ; ne- 
verthelefs,  we  arc  told,  that  Theodoric  no  fooner  heard  of  the  be- 
haviour of  John  and  his  colleagues,  than  he  began  to  meditate  the 
death  of  Boetius  : he  however  fuppreffed  his  refentment,  till  he  had 
received  a formal  complaint  from  his  people  of  the  infidelity  of  thofe 
entrufted  by  him.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  committed  the 
bifhop  to  clofe  confinement,  wherein  he  (hortly  after  ended  his  days. 
Had  his  revenge  flopped  here,  his  condud  might  have  efcapcd  cen- 
fure,  but  he  completed  the  ruin  of  his  character  by  fentencing  Boetius, 
to  death,  who,  together  with  Symmachus,  the  father  of  his  wife,  was 
beheaded  in  prifon  on  the  tenth  of  the  kalends  of  November,  705.  In 
order  to  palliate  the  cruelty  of  the  king,  it  has  been  infinuated,  that  the 
treachery  of  his  ambaffadors  was  a kind  of  evidence  that  the  confpiracy 
had  a foundation  in  truth;  and  that  fad  once  eflabliihed,  the  intimacy 
which  had  fubfifted  for  feveral  years  between  Boetius  and  the  bilhop, 
before  the  banifliment  of  the  former,  furniihed  a ground  for  fufpicion 
that  he  was  at  lead  not  ignorant  of  it.  It  is  farther  faid,  that,  as  if  he 
believed  the  confpiracy  to  be  real,  the  king  fent  to  Boetius,  in  prifon, 
offers  of  pardon,  if  he  would  difclofe  the  whole  treafon ; but  the  pro- 
teftations  which  he  made  upon  that  occafion  of  his  innocence,  affofd  the 
flrongeft  evidence  that  could  be  given  that  he  was  not  privy  to  it. 

But  the  caufes  of  this  fevere  refolution  of  Theodoric  are  clfewhere 
to  be  fought  for  : he  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  feventy-two,  and  for 
fome  years  had  been  infeded  with  the  vices  ufually  imputed  to  old 
age : he  had  reigned  more  than  thirty-three  years ; and  though  the 
mildnefs  and  prudence  of  his  government,  and  that  paternal  tender- 
nefs  with  which  he  had  ruled  his  people,  were  greater  than  could  be 
expeded  from  a prince  who  had  made  his  way  to  dominion  by  the  mur- 
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der  of  the  rightful  Ibvereign,  the  difappeintments  he  had  met  with, 
the  infults  that  had  been  offered  him,  one  particularly  in  the  perfoo 
of  his  filler,  who  had  received  feme  indignities  from  the  African 
Vandals,  the  contempt  that  had  been  tliewn  him  in  this  late  em- 
bafly,  and,  above  all.  Iris  utter  inability  to  refent  thefe  injuries  in  the 
way  lie  mofldefired,  thefe  misfortunes  concurring,  deprived  himof  that 
quanimity  of  temper  which  had  been  the  charaderillic  of  his  reign  : 
in  (hart,  he  grew  jealous,  timid,  vindi&ive,  and  cruel  j and  after  this, 
nothing  he  did  was  to  be  wondered  at  . But  to  return  to  Boetius. 

The  extenfive  learning  and  eloquence  of  this  great  man  arc  con- 
fpicuous  in  his  works  j and  his  lingular  merits  have  been  celebrated 
by  the  ablefl  writers  that  have  lived  fmee  the  reftoration  of  learn-' 
ing.  His  full  wife,  for  he  was  twice  married,  was  named  Helpes,  a 
Sicilian  lady  of  great  beauty  and  fortune,  but  more  eminently  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  endowments  of  her  mind,  and  her  inviolable  affec- 
tion for  fo  excellent  a man.  She  had  a genius  for  poetry,  and  wrote 
with  a degree  of  judgment  and  corrednefs  not  common  to  her  fex. 
He  defired  much  to  have  iffue  by  her  j but  flie  dying  young,  h* 
embalmed  her  memory  in  the  following  elegant  verfes  t 

Helpes  didta  fui,  Siculs  regionis  alumna, 

Qnam  procul  a patria,  conjugis  egit  amor. 

Quo  line,  media  dies,  nox  anxia,  flebilis  hora 
Nec  folum  caro,  fed  fpiritus  unus  erat. 

Lux  mea  non  claufa  ell,  tali  remanente  marito, 

Majorique  animse,  parte  fuperlles  ero. 

Porticibus  facris  tarn  nunc  peregrina  quielco, 

Judicis  cterni  teflificata  thronum. 

» Psoropius  relates  that  he  was  frighted  to  death ; the  following  is  his  account  of  that 
itrange  accident : 

t isyramachus  and  his  foo  in-law,  Boetius,  juft  men  and  great  relievers  of  the  poor, 
« feuators  and  confuls,  had  many  enemies,  by  whofc  falfe  accufations  Thcodoric  being 

* perfuaded  that  they  plotted  againft  him,  put  them  to  death,  and  conlifcated  their  eftates. 

* Not  long  alter,  his  waiters  let  before  him  at  fupper  the  head  of  a great  iiih,  which  feemed 

* to  him  to  be  the  head  of  Symmachus,  lately  murtliercd  ; and  with  his  teeth  (licking  out, 
« and  fierce  glaring  eyes,  to  threaten  him.  Being  frighted,  he  grew  chill,  went  to  bed 

* lamenting  what  lie  bad  done  to  Symmachus  and  Boetius,  and  (boa  after  died.’  Dc  Bello 
Gothico,  lib  I. 
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Ne  qua  manus  buftum  violet,  nifi  fort£  jugalis, 

Hate  iterum  cupiat  jungere  membra  fuis. 

Ut  Thalami  cumuliq;  comes,  nec  morte  revellar, 

Et  foeios  vitte  ne&at  uterque  cinis. 

His  other  wife,  Rufticiana,  was  the  daughter  of  Quintus  Aurelius 
Menius  Symmachus,  a chief  of  the  fenate,  and  conful  in  the  year 
485  : with  her  he  received  a confiderable  acceflion  to  his  for- 
tune. He  had  feveral  children  by  her  ; two  of  whom  arrived  to  the 
dignity  of  the  confulate.  His  conjugal  tendernefs  was  very  exem- 
plary ; and  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that,  for  his  public  and  private  vir- 
tues, he  was  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  that  degenerate  age  in 
which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  born. 

The  tomb  of  Boetius  is  to  be  feen  in  the  church  of  St.  Auguftine, 
at  Pavia,  near  the  fteps  of  the  chancel,  with  the  following  epitaph  : 

Moeonia  et  Lada  lingua  clariffiinus,  et  qui 
Conful  eram,  hie  perii,  mirtus  in  exilium; 

Et  quia  mors  rapuit  ? Probitas  me  vexit  ad  auras, 

Et  nunc  fama  viget  maxima  vivit  opus. 

Many  ages  after  his  death  the  emperor  Otho  the  Third  enclofed 
his  bones,  then  lying  negledted  amongft  the  rubbifli,  in  a marble 
chert ; upon  which  occafion  Gerbert,  an  eminent  fcholar  of  that 
time,  and  who  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  papal  chair  by  the 
name  of  Sylveftcr  the  Second,  did  honour  to  his  memory  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

Roma  potens,  dum  jura  fuo  declarat  in  orbe, 

Tu  pater,  et  patrias  lumen,  Severine  Boeti, 

Confulis  officio,  rerum  difponis  habenas, 

Infundis  lumen  rtudiis,  et  cedere  nefeis 
Gracorum  ingeniis,  fed  mens  divina  coercet 
Imperium  mundi.  Gladio  bacchante  Gothorum 
Libertas  Romana  perit : tu  conful  et  exul, 

Iniignes  titulos  prsclara  morte  relinquis, 

R r 2 Tunc 
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Tunc  decus  Imperii,  fummas  qui  prsgravat  artcs, 

Tertius  Otho  fua  dignum  te  judicat  aula  ; 

/Etcrnumque  tui  ftatuit  monumenta  laboris, 

Et  bene  promeritum,  meritis  exornat  honeftis. 

The  writings  of  Boetius,  the  titles  whereof  are  given  below*,  feem 
to  have  been  collc&ed  with  great  care  : an  edition  of  them  was  printed 
at  Venice,  in  one  volume  in  folio,  1499.  In  1570,  Glareanus,  of  Bafil, 
collated  that  with  feveral  manuferipts,  and  publilhcd  it,  with  a few 
various  readings  in  the  margin.  To  render  his  author  more  intelli- 
gible, the  editor  has  inferted  fundry  diagrams  of  his  own  j but 
lias  been  careful  not  to  confound  them  with  the  original  ones  of 
Boetius. 

But  before  thefc,  or  indeed  the  dodrines  of  Boetius,  can  be 
rendered  intelligible,  it  is  neceflary  firft  to  Rate  the  general  drift 
and  tendency  of  the  author,  in  his  treatife  De  Mufica;  and  next 
to  explain  the  feveral  terms  made  ufe  of  by  him  in  the  demonftration 
of  the  proportions  of  the  confonances  and  other  intervals,  as  alfo  the 
proportions  themfelves,  diAinguilhing  between  the  feveral  Ipecies  of 
arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  harmonical  proportion. 

The  defign  of  Boetius  in  the  above  mentioned  treatife  was,  by  the 
aid  of  arithmetic,  to  demondrate  thole  ratios  which  thofe  of  the  Py- 


• In  Porphyrium  a Viftorino  tranflatum,  tib.  II.  In  Porphyrium  a fe  Latinum  fac- 
tum, lib.V.  In  Prxdicamentn  Ariftotdis,  lib.  IV.  In  librum  de  Interpretation!.'  Com* 
mentaria  minora,  lib  II.  In  cundem  dc  Interpretadone  Commentaria  majors,  lib.  VI. 
Analyticorum  priorum  Ariftotdis,  Anitio  Manlio  Sever i no  lioetbio  interprete,  lib.  II. 
Analyticoruni  pofteriorum  Ariflotelis,  Anitio  Manlio  Scvctino  Bocth'io  interprete,  lib.  H. 
IntroduQio  ad  categoricos  Syllogifmos,  lib  I.  De  Svllogifmo  categoiico,  lib.  II.  Ue 
Syllogifmo  hypothctico,  lib.  II  Dc  Divifione,  lib.  I.  Dc  Diftinitionc,  lib.  I.  Topi- 
corutn  Ariflotelis,  Anitio  Manlio  Sererino,  interprete,  lib.  VIII.  Elenchorum  Sophiflri- 
corum  Ariftotdis,  Anitio  Maniio  Scvcrino  Koetbio  interprete,  lib.  II.  In  Topica  Ci- 
ronis,  lib.  VI.  De  DifTerentiis  Topicis,  lib.  IV.  De  Confolationc  Philofophix,  lucu- 
leniiftimis  Johannis  Murmctli  (partim  ctiam  Rodolphi  Agricolx)  Commentariis  illuf- 
trati,  lib.  V.  De  San&a  Trinitate,  cum  Gilbcrti  cpifopi  PiftavienCs,  cogncmcnto  por- 
rctx  doetifiimi  o!im  viri  commentariis,  jam  prinium  ett  vetuftiflinto  feripto  codice  in  lueem 
editis,  lib.  IV.  Quorum  primus  eontinet  excellent  m & piam  doftrinam,  dc  Trinitate  Ic 
Unitate  Dei : quomodo  Trinitas  fit  Unus  Dens,  & non  Tres  Dii,  lib.  I.  Secundus  tra£bc 
Queftioncm  An  Pater,  & Filins,  & Spiritus  San&its  fubftantialitcr  prxdicentur,  lib.  I. 
Tertius  comple&itur  Hebdomadal  : An  omne  quod  (it,  bonum  fit,  lib.  I.  Quartos  evidenter 
8t  pie  docct,  in  Chrifto  duas  efle  Natura3,  & unam  Perfonam,  adverfus  Eutychen  & Nefto- 
rium,  lib.  I.  De  Unitate  & Uno,  lib.  I.  De  Difciplina  Scholarium,  lib.  I.  De  Arith- 
tica,  lib.  II.  Dc  Mufica,  lib.  V,  De  Gcomctria,  lib.  U. 
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thagorean  fchool  had  afferted  fubfifted  between  the  confonances- 
Thefe  ratios  are  either  of  equality,  as  i : 1,  2:2,  8 : S,  or  of  in“ 
equality,  as  4:2,  becaufe  the  firft  contains  the  latter  once,  with  a 
remainder  : and  of  thefe  ratios,  or  proportions  of  inequality,  there  are 
five  kinds,  as,  namely,  multiplex,  fuperparticular,  fuperpartient,  mul- 
tiplex fuperparticular,  and  multiplex  fuperpartient ; all  which  will 
hereafter  be  explained.  Thefe  terms  arc  made  ufe  of  by  Euclid,, 
and  others  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  were  adopted  by  Boetius,  and 
through  him  have  been  continued  down  to  the  Italian  writers,  in 
whofe  works  they  are  perpetually  occurring  ; and  though  the  modern 
arithmeticians  have  rejected  them,  and  fubftituted  in  their  places,  as- 
st much  fhorter  and  more  intelligible  method  of  delignation,  the  num- 
bers that  conftitute  the  feveral  proportions,  it  is  neceffary  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  ancient  writers,  that  the  terms  ufed  by  them  fhould 
alfo  be  underftood. 

Another  thing  neceffary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  the  underftand- 
ing  not  only  of  Boetius  and  his  followers,  but  all  who  have  written 
on  thofe  abftrufe  parts  of  mufic  the  ancient  modes,  the  ecclefiaftical 
tones,  and  their  divifions  into  authentic  and  plagal,  is  the  nature  of  the- 
three  different  kinds  of  proportion,  namely,  arithmetical,  geome- 
trical, and  harmonical  ; an  explanation  whereof,  as  alfo  of  the  feveral1 
kinds  of  proportion  of  inequality  can  hardly  be  given  in  terms  more- 
accurate,  precife,  and  inrelligible,  than  thofe  of  Dr.  Holder,  in  his 
treatife  on  the  Natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony,  chap.  v. 
wherein,  after  premifing  that  all  harmonic  bodies  and  founds  fall  un- 
der numerical  calculations,  he  fpeaks  thus  of  proportion  in  general : 

* We  may  compare  (i.  c.  among  it  themfclves)  either  (1)  magni- 
« tudes  (fo  they  be  of  the  fame  kind) ; or  (2)  the  gravitations,  mo~ 
< tions,  velocities,  durations,  founds,  &c.  from  thence  arifmg ; or,  far- 

* ther,  the  numbers  themfclves,  by  which  the  things  compared  are 

* explicated  ; and  if  thefe  lhall  be  unequal,  we  may  then  confider 

* either,  firft,  how  much  one  of  them  exceeds  the  other  j or,  fe- 

* coudly,  after  what  manner  one  of  them  ltands  related  to  the  other, 

* as  to  the  quotient  of  the  antecedent  (or  former  term)  divided  by  the 

* confequent  (or  latter  term)  which  quotient  doth  expound,  denomi- 

* nate,  or  (hew,  how  many  times,  or  how  much  of  a time  or  times,  one 

* of  them  doth  contain  the  other : and  this  by  the  Greeks  is  called- 

* Acj.©-., 
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* \oy&j,  ratio,  as  they  are  wont  to  call  the  fimilitude  or  equality  oP 

* ratios  «*ot\oylx,  analogic,  proportion,  or  proportionality  ; but  cuftom, 

* and  .the  fenfe  afiiding,  will  render  any  over-curious  application  of 

* thcfe  terms  unneceffary.’ 

From  thefe  two  conliderations  lad  mentioned,  the  fame  author  fays, 
there  are  wont  to  be  deduced  three  forts  of  proportion,  arithmetical, 
geometrical,  and  a mixed  proportion,  refulting  from  thefc  two,  called 
harmonical.  Thefc  are  thus  explained  by  him  : 

* t.  Arithmetical,  when  three  or  more  numbers  in  progreffion 

* have  the  fame  difference ; as  2,  4,  6,  8,  &c.  or  difcontinued,  as 

* 2,  4,  6}  14,  16,  18.’ 

* 2.  Geometrical,  when  three  or  more  numbers  have  the  fame 

* ration , as  2,  4,  8,  1 6,  32  ; or  difcontinued,  as  2,4;  64,  1 28/ 

‘ Laftly,  Harmonical,  (partaking  of  both  the  other)  when  three 

* numbers  are  fo  ordered,  that  there  be  the  fame  ration  of  the  greateft- 

* to  the  lead,  as  there  is  of  the  difference  of  the  two  greater  to  the 

* difference  of  the  two  lefs  numbers,  as  in  thefe  three  terms,  3,  4,  6, 

* the  ration  of  6 to  3,  (being  the  greateft  and  lead  terms)  is  duple;  fo 

* is  2,  the  difference  of  6 and  4 (the  two  greater  numbers)  to  1,  the 
« difference  of  4 and  3 (the  two  lefs  numbers)  duple  alfo.  This  is 
‘ proportion  harmonical,  which  diapafon,  6 to  3,  bears  to  diipente, 

* 6 to  4,  and  diatefferon,  4 to  3,  as  its  mean  proportionals.' 

* Now  Gr  the  kinds  of  rations  mod  properly  fo  called  ; i.  e.  geo-' 

* metrical  : fird  obferve,  that  fn  all  rations,  the  former  term  of 

* number,  (whether  greater  or  lefs)  is  always  called  the  antecedent  j 

* and  the  other  following  number,  is  called  the  confequent.  If  there- 

* fore,  the  antecedent  be  the  greater  term,  then  the  ration  is  either 

* multiplex,  fuperparticular,  fuperpartient,  or  (what  is  compounded1 

* of  thefe)  multiplex  fuperparticular,  or  muliplex  fuperpartient.’ 

‘ 1.  Multiplex;  as  duple,  4 to  2 ; triple,  6 to  2;  quadruple, 
« 8 to  2.’  * 

‘ 2.  Superparticular;  as  3 to  a,  4 to  3,  5 to  4;  exceeding  but  by 
« one  aliquot  part,  and  in  their  radical,  or  lead  numbers,  flfways 
« but  by  one  5 and  thefe  rations  are  termed  fefquialtera,  fefquitertia, 
« (or  fupertertia)  fefquiquarta,  (or  fuperquarta)  &c.  Note,  that  num- 
‘ bers  exceeding  more  than  by  one,  and  but  by  one  aliquot  part,  may 

* yet  be  fuperparticular,  if  they  be  notexpreffed  in  their  radical,  i.  c. 

* lead 
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* lead  numbers,  as  1 2 to  8,  hath  the  fame  ration  as  3 to  a ; i,  e- 

* fuperparticuhr ; though  it  fcem  not  fo  till  it  be  reduced  by  the 

* greatsft  common  divifor  to  its  radical  numbers,  3 to  2.  And  the 
4 common  divifor,  (i.  e.  the  number  by  which  both  the  terms  may 
‘ l'everally  be  divided)  is  often  the  difference  between  the  two 

* numbers  j as  in  1-2  to  8,  the  difference  is  4,  which  is  the  common 

* divifor.  Divide  f2  by  4,  the  quotient  is  3 j divide  8 by  4,  the 

* quotient  is  2 ; fo  the  radical  is  3 to  2.  Thus  alfo,  1 5 to  10,  divided 

* by  the  difference,  5,  gives  3 to  2 j yet  in  1 6 to  1 ®,  2 is  the  common 

* divifor,  and  gives  8 to  5,  being  fuperpartient.  But  in  all  fuper- 

* particular  rations,  whofe  terms  are  thus  made  larger  by  being 
‘ multiplied,  the  difference  between  the  terms  is  always  the  greateft 

* common  divifor;  as  in  the  foregoing  examples.’ 

* The  third  kind  of  ration  is  fuperpartient,  exceeding  by  more  than 

* one  as  5 to  3 ; which  is  called  fuperbipartiens  tertias,  (or  tria) 

* containing  3 and  f 8 to  5,  fiipcrtripartiens  quintas,  5 and  j-.’ 

* The  fourth  is  multiplex  fuperparticular,  as  9 to  4,  which  is  du~ 

* pie,  and  fefquiquarta  ; 1 3 to  4,  which  is  triple  and  fefquiquarta.’ 

* The  fifth  and  laff  is  multiplex  fuperpartient,  as  1 1 to  4 ; duple, 

* and  fupertripartiens  quartas*.’ 

* When  the  antecedent  is  lefs  than  the  consequent,  viz.  when  a 

* lefs  is  compared  to  a greater  ; then  the  fame  terms  ferve  to  exprefs 

* the  rations,  only  prefixing  fub  to  them ; as,  fubmultiplex,  fubfuper- 

* particular,  (or  fubparticu.lar)  fubfuperpartient,  (or  fubpartient)  &c. 

* 4 to  2 is  duple  ; 2 to  4 is  fubduple,  4 to  3 is  (efquitertia  ; 3 to  4 is 

* fubfcfquitcrtia,  5 to  3 is  fuperbipartiens  tertias ; 3 to  5isfubfupcr- 

* bipartiens  tertias,  &c.’ 

The  fame  author  proceeds  to  find  how  the  habitudes  of  rations  are 
found  in  theie  words  ; 

* All  the  habitudes  of  rations  to  each  other,  are  found  by  multipli- 

* cation  or  divifion  of  their  terms,  by  which  any  ration  is  added  to  or 

* fubtra&ed  from  another;  and  there  may  beiufc  of  progrefljon  of 

* rations  or  proportions,  and  of  finding  a medium,  or  mediety,  be- 

* The  above  term*  were  ufed  by  the  ancient  geometers  and  arithmeticians  s and  there- 
fore, for  the  underftanding  of  fitch,  and  of  Boetius  in  particular,  it  is  very  neccflary  that 
their  meaning  (hould  be  aicertained  : but  the  manner  now  is  to  exprefs  the  proportions 
by  the  numbers  themfclves,  rather  than  by  the  terms  ; and  briefly  to  fay,  as  31  is  to  7,  or 
as  7 is  to  31,  rather  than  to  fay,  quadrupta  fuperbipartiens  feptimas,  or  fubquadrupla  fuper- 
tri  partiens  feptima*.  Vide  Harris’s  Lex.  Tech,  vol  I.  Proportion. 
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* tween  the  terms  of  any  ration  j but  the  main  work  i*  done  by 

* addition  and  fubtradlion  of  rations,  which,  though  they  are  not 
4 performed  like  addition  and  fubtradtion  of  Ample  numbers  in  arith- 
‘ metic,  but  upon  algebraic  grounds,  yet  the  praxis  is  molt  eafy.’ 

* One  ration  is  added  to  another  ration,  by  multiplying  the  two 

* antecedent  terms  together,  i.  c.  the  antecedent  of  one  of  the  ra- 
« tions,  by  the  antecedent  of  the  other.  (For  the  more  cafe,  they 

* (hould  be  reduced  into  their  leaft  numbers  or  terms)  j and  then  the 
‘ two  confequent  terms,  in  like  manner.  The  ration  of  the  produft 

* of  the  antecedents  to  that  of  the  produdl  of  the  confequents,  is  equal 

* to  the  other  two,  added  or  joined  together.  Thus,  for  example, 
4 add  the  ration  of  8 to  6 ; i.  c.  (in  radical  numbers)  4 to  3,  to  the 

* ratio  of  12  to  1 o,  i.  e.  6 to  5 ; the  produdt  will  be  24 

* and  1 5,  i.  e.  8 to  5 j you  may  fet  them  thus,  and 
4 multiply  4 by  6,  they  make  24 } which  fet  at  the 
4 bottom  ; then  multiply  3 by  5,  they  make  1 5 ; which 
‘ likewife  fet  under,  and  you  have  24  to  15  : which  is 

* a ration  compounded  of  the  other  two,  and  equal  to 
4 them  both.  Reduce  thefe  produdts,  24  and  15,  to  their  leaft  ra- 

* dical  numbers,  which  is  by  dividing  as  far  as  you  can  find  a com- 

* mon  divifor  to  them  both  (which  is  here  done  by  3),  and  that 

* brings  them  to  the  ration  of  8 to  5.  By  this  you  fee  that  a third 
4 minor,  6 to  5,  added  to  a fourth,  4 to  3,  makes  a fixth  minor,  8 

* to  5.  If  more  rations  are  to  be  added,  fet  them  all  under  each 

* other,  and  multiply  the  firft  antecedent  by  the  fecond,  and  that  pro- 
4 dudt  by  the  third  ; and  again  that  produdl  by  the  fourth,  and  fo 

* on  ; and  in  like  manner  the  confequents.’ 

4 This  operation  depends  upon  the  fifth  propofition  of  the  eighth 

* book  of  Euclid ; where  he  (hews  that  the  ration  of  plain  num- 

* bers  is  compounded  of  their  fides.  See  thefe  diagrams.' 
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* Now  compound  thcfc  fides.  Take  for  the  antecedents,  4,  the 

* greater  fide  of  the  greater  plane,  and  3,  the  greater  fide  of  the  lefs 

* plane,  and  they  multiplied  give  12.  Then  take  the  remaining  two 

* numbers,  3 and  2,  being  the  lefs  fides  of  the  planes  (for  confequcnts), 

* and  they  give  6.  So  the  fides  of  4 and  3,  and  of  3 and  2,  com- 

* pounded  (by  multiplying  the  antecedent  terms  by  themfelves  and 

* the  confequents  by  themfelves)  make  12  to  6 ; i.  e.  2 to  r,  which 

* being  applied,  amounts  to  this  ; ratio  fefquialtera  3 to  2,  added  to 

* ration  fel'qoitcrtia  4 to  3,  makes  duple  ration,  2 to  1.  Thcre- 

* fore,  diapente  added  to  diatefleron,  makes  diapafon/ 

‘ Subtraction  of  one  ration  from  another  greater,  is  performed  in 

* like  manner,  by  multiplying  the  terms  j but  this  is  done  not  late- 

* rally,  as  in  addition,  but  crofiwife ; by  multiplying  the  antecedent 

* of  the  former  (i.  e.  of  the  greater)  by  the  confequent  of  the  latter, 

* which  produceth  a new  antecedent  ; and  the  confequent  of  the 

* former  by  the  antecedent  of  the  latter,  which  gives  a new  confer 
quent ; and  therefore,  it  is  ufually  done  by  an  oblique 
decollation  of  the  lines.  For  example,  if  you  would  take 
6 to  5 out  of  4 to  3,  you  may  fet  them  down  thus: 
Then  4,  multiplied  by  5,  makes  20 ; and  3,  by  6,  gives 
18;  lb  20  to  18,  i.  e.  10  to  9,  is  the  remainder.  That 
is,  fubtraCt  a third  minor  out  of  a fourth,  and  there  will 
remain  a tone  minor. 

• Multiplication  of  rations  is  the  fame  with  their  addition  j only 

* it  is  not  wont  to  be  of  divers  rations,  but  of  the  fame,  being  taken 

* twice,  thrice,  oroftener,  as  you  pleafe.  And  as  before,  in  addition, 

* you  added  divers  rations,  by  multiplying  them  j fo  here,  in  multi- 

* plication,  you  add  the  fame  ration  to  itfelf,  after  the  fame  manner, 

* viz.  by  multiplying  the  terms  of  the  fame  ratio  by  themfelves ; 
‘ i.  e.  the  antecedent  by  itfelf,  and  the  conlequent  by  itfelf,  (which 

* in  other  words,  is  to  multiply  the  fame  by  2)  and  will  in  the  ope- 

* ration  be  to  fquare  the  ration  firft  propounded  (or  give  the  fecond 
‘ ordinal  power}  the  ration  firft  given  being  the  firft  power  or  fide) 

* and  to  this  product,  if  the  fimple  ration  (hall  again  be  added,  (after 

* the  fame  manner  as  before)  the  aggregate  will  be  the  triple  of  the 
« ration  firft  given  ; or  the  product  of  that  ration,  multiplied  by  3, 

* viz.  the  cube,  or  third  ordinal  power.  Its  biquadrate,  or  fourth 

Vot.  I.  S s * power. 
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* power,  proceeds  from  multiplying  it  by  4 and  fo  ftrcceffivdy  in 

* order,  as  far  as  yoa  pleafe  you  may  advance  the  powers.  For  in- 

* ftance,  the  duple  ration,  2 to  1,  being  added  to  itfclf,  duplcd  <or 
‘ multiplied  try  2,  produceth  4 to  1,  (the  ration  quadruple)  j and  if 

* to  this,  the  fi  rft  again  be  added,  (which  is  equivalent  to  mnltipfy- 

* ing  that  fard  ftrft  by  3),  there  will  arife"  the  ration  o&ople,  or 

* 8 to  1.  Whence  the  ration,  2 to  1,  being  taken  for  a root,  its  du- 

* pic,  4 to  i,  will  be  the  fquare ; its  triple,  8 to  1,  the  cube  thereof, 

* 6cc.  as  hath  been  faid  above.  And  to  ufe  another  inftance  ; to  du- 

* pic  the  ration  of  3 to  2,  it  tnuft  be  thus  fquared  : 3 by  3 gives  9 ; 

* 2 by  2 gives  4,  fo  the  duple  or  fquare  of  3 to  2 is  9 to  4.  Again, 

* 9 by  3 is  27,  and  4 by  2 is  8 j fo  the  cubic  ration  of  3 to  2 is  27  to  8. 

* Again,  to  find  the  fourth  power  or  biquadrate,  (i.  e.  fquared  fquare,) 

* 2^  by  3 is  81,  8 by  2 is  16 ; fo  8i  to  16  is  the  ration  of  3 to  2 

* quadrupled ; as  it  is  dupled  by  the  fquare,  tripled  by  the  cube,  &c. 

* To  apply  this  inftance  to  our  prelent  purpofe,  3 to  2 is  the  ration  of 

* diapente,  or  a fifth  in  harmony  j 9 to  4 is  the  ratio  of  twice  dia- 

* pente,  (or  a ninth,  viz.  diapafon,  with  tone  major  5)  27  to  8 is  the 

* ration  of  thrice  diapente,  or  three  fifths,  which  is  diapafon,  with 

* fixth  major,  viz.  13  major;  the  ration  of  81  to  16  makes  four 

* fifths,  i.  e.  difdiapafon,  with  two  tones  major,  i.  e.  a feventeenth 

* major,  and  a comma  of  81  to  80/ 

‘ To  divide  any  ration,  the  contrary  way  tnuft  be  taken  ; and  by 
‘ extracting  of  thefe  roots  refpe&ively,  divifion  by  their  indices  Will 

* be  performed.  E.  gr.  to  divide  it  by  2,  is  to  take  the  fquare  root 

* of  it ; by  3,  the  cube  root ; by  4,  the  biquadratic,  &c.  Thus,  to 

* divide  9 to  4 by  2,  the  fquare  root  of  9 is  3,  the  fquare  root  of  4 is 

* 2 ; then  3 to  2 is  a ration  juft  half  fo  much  as  9 to  4.’ 
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TH  E nature  of  proportion  being  thus  explained,  without  a 
competent  knowledge  whereof  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
the  reading  of  Boetius,  it  remains  to  give  fuch  an  account  of  his 
1 treatife 
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treatife  De  Mufipa  a?  is  confiftant  with  a genera]  hiftqry  of  the  fcience, 
and  may  be  fuffiejent  to  invite  the  ftudious  inquirer  to  an  attentive 
perufal  of  this  moft  valuable  work.  Here  therefore  follow,  in  re- 
gular order,  the  titles  of  the  feveral  chapters  contained  in  the 
five  books  of  Boetius’s  treatife  De  Mufica,  with  an  abridgment  of 
fuch  of  them  as  feem  moft  worthy  of  remark. 

Chap.  i.  Muficam  naturaliter  nobis  efle  conjundlam,  et  mores 
vel  honeftare  vel  evertere. 

Boetius  in  this  chapter  obferves,  that  the  fenfitive  power  of  percep- 
tion is  natural  to  all  living  creatures,  but  that  knowledge  is  attained 
by  contemplation.  All  mortals,  he  fays,  are  endued  with  fight,  but 
whether  the  perception  be  effected  by  the  coming  of  the  objedt  tq 
the  fight,  or  by  rays  fent  forth  to  it,  is  a doubt.  When  any  one, 
continues  he,  beholds  a triangle  or  a fquarc,  he  readily  acknowledges 
what  he  difeovers  by  his  eyes,  but  he  muft  be  a mathematician  to  in- 
veftigate  the  nature  pf  a triangle  or  a fquare.  Having  eftabl ifhed 
this  propofition,  he  applies  it  to  the  other  liberal  arts,  and  to  mufic 
in  particular;  which  he  undertakes  to  ftiew  is  connected  with  mora- 
lity, inal'much  as  it  difpofes  the  mind  to  good  or  evil  adtions ; to 
this  purpofc  he  exprefies  himfelf  in  thefe  terms : * The  power  or 

* faculty  of  hearing  enables  us  not  only  to  form  a judgment  of 

* founds,  and  to  difeover  their  differences,  but  to  receive  delight,  if 

* they  are  fweet  and  adapted  to  each  other  ; whence  it  comes  to  pafs 

* that,  as  there  are  four  mathematical  fciences  *,  the  reft  labour  at 

* the  inveftigation  of  truth  ; but  this,  befides  that  it  requires  fpecula- 

* tion,  is  connedled  with  morality  ; for  there  is  nothing  that  more 
‘ peculiarly  diftinguiflies  human  nature,  than  that  difpofition  ob- 

* lervable  in  mankind  to  be  one  way  affedted  by  fweet,  and  another 

* by  contrary  founds ; and  this  affedtion  is  not  peculiar  to  particular 

* tempers  or  certain  ages,  but  is  common  to  all;  and  infants, 

* young,  and  even  old  men,  are  by  a natural  inftindt  rendered  fuf- 

* ceptible  of  pleafure  or  dilguft  from  confonant  or  dilcordant  founds. 

* From  hence  we  may  difeern  that  it  was  not  without  reafon  that 

• The  four  mathematical  arts  are  arithmetic,  geometry,  mufic,  and  allrononiy  ; thefe 
were  anciently  termed  the  quadrivium,  or  fourfold  way  to  knowledge  ; the  other  three, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  completing  the  number  of  the  feven  liberal  fciences,  were 
termed  the  trivium  or  threefold  way  to  eloquence.  Vide  Du  Cange,  voce  Qu  ADRt viu  m. 

This  fcholaftic  divifion  is  recognized  - in  an  ancient  monumental  infeription  in  Well- 
minftcr  abbey,  in  memory  of  Gilbert  Crifpin,  who  died  abbot  of  Wclbnitiftcr  in  1 1 17. 
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* Plato  faid,  that  the  foul  of  the  world  was  conjoined  with  mufical 

* proportion  : and  fuch  is  the  effeift  of  mulic  on  the  human  man- 

* ners,  that  a lafcivious  mind  is  delighted  with  lafcivious  modes,  and 
‘ a fobcr  mind  is  more  difpofed  to  fobriety  by  thofe  of  a contrary 
‘ kind  : and  hence  it  is  that  the  mufical  modes,  for  inftance  the  Ly- 
‘ dian  and  Phrygian,  take  their  names  from  the  tempers  or  difiin- 
‘ guilhing  charadleriftics  of  thofe  nations  that  refpcdlively  delight  in 

* them  : for  it  cannot  be  that  things,  in  their  nature  foft,  fhould 
' agree  with  fuch  as  are  harlh,  or  contrarywife ; for  it  is  fimilitude 

* that  conciliates  love  j wherefore  Plato  held  that  the  greatcft  cau- 

* tion  was  to  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  any  change  in  a well-moraled 

* mufic,  there  being  no  corruption  of  manners  in  a republic  fo  great 

* as  that  which  follows  a gradual  declination  from  a prudent  and 

* modeft  mufic  j for,  whatever  corruptions  are  made  in  mufic,  the 

* minds  of  the  hearers  will  immediately  fuffer  the  fame,  it  being 

* certain  that  there  is  no  way  to  the  affedlions  more  open  than  that 
‘ of  the  hearing : and  thefe  effefls  of  mufic  are  difcernibte  among 

* different  nations,  for  the  more  fierce,  as  the  Getz,  are  delighted 
4 with  the  harder  modes,  and  the  more  gentle  and  civilized  with 

* fuch  as  are  moderate  j although  in  thefe  days  few  of  the  latter  are 
‘ to  be  found.’ 

Boetius  then  proceeds  to  relate  that  the  Lacedzmonians,  fenfible 
of  the  great  advantages  refulting  to  a (late  from  a fober,  modeft,  and 
well-regulated  mufic,  invited,  by  a great  reward,  Taletas  the  Cretan  to 
fettle  among  them,  and  inftrudt  their  youth  in  mufic.  And  he  relates 
that  the  Spartans  were  fo  jealous  of  innovations  in  their  mufic,  that,  for 
adding  only  a Angle  chord  to  thofe  he  found,  they  banifbed  Timo- 
theus  from  Sparta  by  a decree  ; which,  however  he  could  cotne  by  fo 
great  a curiolity,  he  gives  in  the  original  Greek,  and  is  as  follows  t 

Mitis  eras  juftus  pructcns  fortis  modcratus 
Doctus  quadrivio  nec  minus  in  trivio. 

W id  more’s  HifL  of  'Weftmihftcr  Abbey. 

And  tliefc  arc  the  arts  underfloor!  in  the  academical  degrees  of  bachelor  and  mafler  of  arts, 
for  the  ancient  courfc  of  fcholaflic  infihution  required  a proficiency  in  each.  1 he  fatire, 
as  i:  is  called,  of  Martianus  Capclla,  lie  Nuptiis  rhilologiac  et  Mcrcnrii,  is  a treatife  on 
the  fever)  liberal  Icier;  ces : Calliodorus,  who  lived  about  half  a century  after  him,  wrote 
alio  De  feptem  Difcipiinis  ; and  others  of  the  learned  in  like  manner  bare  written  profef- 
ftdly  on  them  all. 

EUEL 
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EI1EI  AE  TIMOOEOX  O MIAEXlOX  BAPATIMKNOX  EN  TAN  AMETEPAN  nOAIN, 
TAN  nAAAIAN  MOAnHN  ATIMAXAX.  KAI  TAN  AIA  nAN  EriTA  XOPAAN 
KI0APIZEI,  AriOXTPEfcOMENOX  nOAT*UNIAN  EIXArUN,  AT.VIAINETAI 
TAX  AKOAX  TilN  NEON  AIA  TE  TAX  nOATXOPAAX,  KAJ  TAX  KAINOTA- 
TAX  TOTTUN  MEAEOX  ArENNE  KAI  nolKIAAN  ANTIAnAOAN,  KAI  TE- 
TATMENAN  AM4>IATIAN  MOAnHN  EHI  XPUMATOX  XTNEIXTA1MEN  TOTTOT 
MEAEOX,  AIAXTAXIN.  ANTI  TAP  ENAPMONIU  nOIAN  ANTIXTPE4>ON 
AMOIBAN.  IIAPAKAAA0EIX  AE  EN  TON  ATUNA  TAX  EAETXIN1AX  AAMA- 
TPOX  AIXOX  AIE4>HMIXATO  TAN  TU  MTSU  KIANHXIN:  TAN  TAP  XEMEAA 
OATNAN  OTK  ENAEKATOZ  NEOX  AIAAXHN  EAIAAHE.  EITA  ntPI  TOTTUN 
TON  BAXIAEAN  KAI  TOT  PHTOPOX  MEMtATAI  TIMO0EON,  EIIANATI9ETAI 
AE  KAI  TAN  ENAEKA  XOPAAN  EKTANUN  TAX  nEPIAXTAX  EniAEmOME- 
NOX  TAN  EnTAXOPAON  AXTOX.  TO  TAP  HOAIOX  BAPOX  AIITON  TETAP 
BHTAI  EX  TAN  SIIAPTAN  EniAEPEIN:  TI9UN  MH  KAAUN  NHTUN 
MHIIOTE  TAPATTHTAI  KAEOX  ATOPUN. 

He  then  proceeds  to  declare  the  power  of  mafic  in  thefe  words : 

* It  is  well  known  that  many  wonderful  effedts  have  been  wrought 

* by  the  power  of  mufic  over  the  mind ; oftentimes  a fong  has  re- 

* prefled  anger  ; and  who  is  ignorant  that  a certain  drunken  young 

* man  of  Taurominium  being  incited  to  violence  by  the  found  of  the 

* Phrygian  mode,  was  by  the  finging  of  a fpondeus  appeafed  ; for 

* when  a harlot  was  (hut  up  in  the  houfe  of  his  rival,  and  the  young 

* man,  raging  with  madnefs,  would  have  fet  the  houfe  on  fire,  Py- 

* thagoras,  who,  agreeable  to  his  nightly  cuflom,  was  employed  in 

* obferving  the  motions  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  as  foon  as  he  was  in- 

* formed  that  the  young  man  had  been  incited  to  this  outrage  by  the 

* Phrygian  mode,  and  found  that  he  would  not  defid  from  hiswick- 

* cd  attempt,  though  his  friends  repeated  their  admonitions  to  him 

* for  that  purpofe,  ordered  them  to  change  the  mode,  and  thereby 

* attemperated  the  difpofition  of  the  raging  youth  to  a mod  tranquil 

* date  of  mind.  Cicero  relates  the  fame  dory  in  different  words,  but 

* in  nearly  the  fame  manner.  “ When,  (fays  he)  certain  drunken 
“ men,  ftirred  up,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  by  the  found  of  the  tibia* 

“ would  have  broke  open  the  doors  of  a moded  woman,  Pythagoras 
“ is  faid  to  have  admonifhed  the  tibicinid  to  play  a fpondeus,  which 
“ he  had  no  fooner  done  than  the  ludfulnefs  of  thefe  men  was  ap- 
“ peafed  by  the  flownefs  of  the  mode  and  the  gravity  of  the  per- 
“ former.”  But,  to  gather  fome  fimilar  examples  in  few  words.  Ter- 

‘ pander  and  Arion  of  Me  thy  nine,  the  next  city  in  Lclbos  to  Mity-  , 

* line. 
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* lene  for  grandetir,  cored  the  Lelbians  and  Ionians  of  molt  grievous 
« difeafes  by  the  means  of  mufic  5 Hifmenias,  the  Theban,  by  his 

* mufic  is  reported  to  have  freed  from  their  torments  divers  Beotians, 

* who  were  forely  afflicted  with  fciatic  pains  *.  Empedocles  alfo, 

* when  a certain  perfon  in  a fury  would  have  attacked  his  gueft,  for 

* having  accufcd  and  procured  the  condemnation  of  his  father,  is  laid 

* to  have  diverted  him  by  a particular  mode  in  inufic,  and  by  that 

* means  to  have  appealed  the  anger  of  the  young  man.  And  fo  well 

* was  the  power  of  mufic  known  to  the  ancient  philofophers,  that 
‘ the  Pythagoreans,  when  they  had  a mind  to  refrelh  them&lvcs  by 
' deep  after  the  labours  and  cares  of  the  day,  made  ufe  of  certain 

* fongs  to  procure  them  an  eafy  and  quiet  reftj  and  when  they 
' awaked  they  alfo  difpellcd  the  dulnefs  and  confufion  occa- 

* fioned  by  fleep  by  others,  knowing  full  well  that  the  mind  and 

* the  body  were  conjoined  in  a mufical  fitnefs,  and  that  whatever 
‘ affedts  the  body  will  alfo  produce  a fimilar  effedt  on  the  mind  j 

* which  obfervation  it  is  reported  Democritus,  whom  his  fcllow- 

* citizens  had  confined,  fuppofing  him  mad,  made  to  Hippo- 

* crates  the  phyfician,  who  had  been  fent  for  to  cure  him.  To  what 

* purpofe  then  are  all  thefe  things  ? we  cannot  doubt  but  that  our 

* body  and  mind  are  in  manner  conftitutcd  in  the  fame  proportions 

* by  which  harmonical  modulations  are  joined  and  compared,  as 
‘ the  following  argument  (hall  (hew  ; for  hence  it  is  that  even  in- 
‘ fants  are  delighted  with  a fweet,  or  difgufled  with  a har(h  foug  : 

* every  age  and  either  fex  arc  affeifled  by  mufic,  and  though  they  are 

* different  in  their  adlions,  yet  do  they  agree  in  their  love  of  mufic. 

* Nay,  fuch  as  are  under  the  influence  of  forrow,  even  modulate 

* their  complaints,  which  is  chiefly  the  cafe  with  women,  who  by 
‘ the  fweetnefs  of  their  fongs  find  means  to  alleviate  their  forrows  -f*  j 


* There  arc  many  relations  in  Uiftory  of  the  efficacy  of  mufic  in  the  cure  of  bodily 
difeafes.  It  is  reported  that  Thales  the  Cretin  being  by  the  advice  of  the  Oracle  called 
to  Sparta,  cured  a raging  peflilenre  by  the  power  of  mufic  alone.  The  afl'ertion  of  Boc- 
tius  with  refped  to  the  Sciatica  feems  to  be  founded  on  a pafiage  in  Aulas  Gellius,  lib.  IV. 
chap.  xiii.  who  reports  that  perfons  afflifted  with  that  difeafe  were  cafed  of  their  pains  by 
certain  gentle  modulations  of  the  tibia ; and  that  by  tbc  fame  means  many  bad  been  cured 
who  had  been  bitten  by  ferpents  and  other  venomous  creatures. 

f Modern  hillory  furnilhes  a curious  fact  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  ; for  it 
is  related  of  the  princefs  of  Navarre,  mother  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  that  at  the  inilant 
when  flic  was  delivered  of  him  (lie  fung  a fong  iu  the  Beamois  language.  Life  of  Henry 
lc  Grand  by  the  bifliop  of  Rodcz. 

• and 
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and  it  was  for  this  reafcn  that  the  ancients  had  a coflom  for  the 
, tibia  to  precede  in  their  funeral  proceflions.  Papinius  Statius  tefti- 
, fies  as  much  in  the  following  verfe. 

4 Cornu  .grave  mugit  adjunco, 

* Tibia  cui  tencros  fuetura  produccre  manes. 

4 And  though  a man  cannot  ling  fweetly,  yet  while  he  fings  to 
4 himfelf  he  draws  forth  an  innate  fweetncfs  from  bis  heart.  Is  it 
4 not  raanifeft  that  the  found  of  the  trumpet  fires  the  minds  of  the 
4 combatants,  and  impels  them  to  battle ; why  then  is  it  not  proba- 

* fale  that  a perfon  may  be  incited  to  fury  and  anger  from  a peaceful 
4 Rate  of  mind?  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a mode  may  rcftrain 

* anger  or  other  inordinate  defires.j  for  what  is  the  reafon  that  when 

* a perfon  receives  into  his  ears  any  long  with  plcafure,  that  he  (hould 
4 not  alfo  be  fpontancoufly  converted  to  it,  or  that  the  body  (hould 
4 not  form  or  faflhion  feme  motion  fimilar  to  what  he  hears:  from  all 
4 thefe  things  it  is -clear  beyond  doubt  that  mafic  is  naturally  joined 

* to  us,  and  that  if  we  would  we  cannot  deprive  ourfelves  of  it  } 
4 wherefore  the  power  of  the  mind  is  to  be  exerted,  that  what  is 

* implanted  in  us  by  nature  (hould  alfo  be  comprehended  by  fciencc. 
For  as  in  fight  it  is  not  fufficient  for  learned  men  barely  to  behold 

4 colours  and  forms,  unlefs  they  alfo  inveftigate  their  properties ; 

* fo  alfo  is  it  not  fufficient  to  be  delighted  with  mufical  fongs,  un- 
4 lefs  we  alfo  learn  by  what  proportion  of  voices  or  founds  they  are 
•*  joined  together.’ 

Cap.  ii.  Tres  effe  mnficas,  in  quibus  de  vi  muficas  narratur. 
The  three  kinds  of  mufic  here  meant  are,  mundane,  humane,  and 
inftrumental } and  of  each  of  thefe  mention  has  been  made  in  a pre- 
ceding page. 

Cap.  iii.  De  vocibus  ac  de  muficae  dementis. 

Cap.  iv.  De  fpccicbus  inequalitatis. 

Cap.  v.  Qua?  inequalitatis  fpccies  confonantiis  aptentur. 

Cap.  vi.  Cur  multiplicitas,  et  fuperparticularitas  confonantiis 
deputentur. 

Cap.  vii.  Qua:  proportiones  quibus  confonantiis  muficis  ap- 
tentur. 

Cap.  viii.  Quid  fit  fonus,  quid  intervallum,  quid  concinentia. 

Cap. 
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Cap.  ix.  Non  omne  judicium  dsndum  effe  fcnGbus,  fed  am- 
plius  rationi  effe  credendum,  in  quo  de  ienfuum  fallacia. 

It  is  the  buGnefs  of  this  chapter  to  (hew,  that  though  the  firil  prin- 
ciples of  harmony  are  taken  from  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  for  this 
reafon,  that  were  it  otherwife  there  could  be  no  difpute  about 
founds  j yet,  in  this  cafe,  the  fcnle  is  not  the  foie  arbiter.  Boetius  to 
this  purpofe  expreffes  bimfelf  very  rationally  in  the  following  terms  : 

‘ Hearing  is  as  it  were  but  a monitor,  but  the  laft  perfection  and 

* power  of  judging  about  it  depends  upon  reafon.  What  need  is 
‘ there  for  many  words  to  point  out  the  error  which  the  fenfes  are 

* liable  to,  Gnce  we  know  that  neither  is  the  fame  power  of  percep- 

* tion  given  to  every  one  alike,  nor  is  it  always  equal  in  the  fame 
' man  ; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  vain  to  commit  the  examination  of 

* truth  to  an  uncertain  judgment.  The  Pythagoreans  for  this  rea- 

* fon  took  as  it  were  a middle  way  ; for  though  they  did  not  make 

* the  hearing  the  foie  arbiter,  yet  did  they  fearch  after  and  try  fome 

* things  by  the  ears  only : they  meafured  the  conlbnants  thcmfelves 

* by  the  ears,  but  the  diftances  by  which  thefe  confonants  differed 

* from  each  other  they  did  not  truft  to  the  ears,  the  judgment  where- 

* of  is  inaccurate,  but  committed  them  to  the  examination  of  reafon, 

‘ thereby  making  the  fenfe  fubfervient  to  reafon,  which  aCled  as  a 
‘ judge  and  a mailer.  For  though  the  momenta  of  all  arts,  and  of 

* life  itfelf,  depend  upon  our  fenfes,  yet  no  fure  judgment  can  be 

* formed  concerning  them,  no  comprehenGon  of  the  truth  can 

* exift,  if  thedecifion  of  reafon  be  wanting}  for  the  fenfes  thcmfelves 

* are  equally  deceived  in  things  that  are  very  great  or  very  little : and 

* with  refped  of  that  of  hearing,  it  with  great  difficulty  perceives 

* thofe  intervals  which  are  very  fmall,  and  is  deafened  by  thofe  which 

* are  very  great.' 

Cap.  x.  Qnemadmodum  Pythagoras  proportiones  confonan- 
tiarum  invert igaverit. 

Cap.  xi.  Quibus  modis  varfe  k Pythagora  proportiones  confo- 
nantiarum  perpenfse  tint. 

The  account  delivered  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  and  which 
is  mentioned  in  almoft  every  treatife  on  the  fubjed  of  mufic  extant, 
is  evidently  taken  from  Nicomachus,  wbofe  relation  of  this  fuppofed 
difeovery  of  Pythagoras  is  herein  before  given  at  length. 

Cap.  xii.  De  divilione  vocum,  carumque  explanation):. 

Cap. 
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Cap.  xiii.  Quod  infinitatcm  vocum  humana  natura  finierit. 
Cap.  xiv.  Quis  fit  modus  audiendi. 

Cap.  xv.  Dc  ordioe  theorematum,  id  eft  fpeculationum. 

Cap.  xvi.  De  confonantiis  proportionum,  et  tono  et  femitonio. 
Cap.  xvii.  In  quibus  primis  numeris  femitonium  conftet. 

Cap.  xviii.  Diateffaron  a diapcnte  tono  diftare. 

Cap.  xix.  Diapafon  quinque  tonis,  et  duobus  femitoniis  jungi. 
Cap.  xx.  De  additione  chordarum,  earumque  nominibus. 

The  fubftance  of  this  chapter  has  already  been  given. 

Cap.  xxi.  De  gcneribus  cantilcnarura. 

Cap.  xxii.  De  ordine  chordarum  nominibufque  in  tribui  ge- 
neribus. 

Cap.  xxiii.  Qus  fint  inter  voces  id  fingulis  generibus  pro- 
portiones. 

Thefe  three  chapters  give  a brief  and  but  a tfery  fuperficial  ac- 
count of  the  genera. 

Cap.  xxiv.  Quid  fit  fynaphe. 

Cap.  xxv.  Quid  fit  diezeuxis. 

In  thefe  two  chapters  the  difference  between  the  conjundt  and  dif- 
jund  tetrachords  is  explained. 

Cap.  xxvi.  Quibus  nominibus  nervos  appellaverit  Albinus. 
Albinus  is  faid  by  Caifiodorus  to  have  been  a great  man,  and  to 
have  written  a brief  difeourfe  on  mufic,  which  he  himfelf  had  feen 


and  attentively  perufed  in  one  of  the  public  libraries  at  Rome  ; and 
Caffiodorus  feems  to  prophecy  that  fome  time  or  other  it  would  be 
taken  away  in  an  incurfion  of  the  Barbarians : it  has  according- 
ly fuftained  that  fate ; for  Meibomius,  in  his  preface  to  Gaudentius, 
(peaks  of  that  manufeript  as  irrecoverably  loft. 

Cap.  xxvii.  Qui  nervi  quibus  fyderibus  comparentur. 

The  fubftance  of  this  chapter  is  for  the  moft  part  an  extratfl  from 
Cicero  de  Repub.  lib.  VI.  and  is  a declaration  of  the  fuppofed  ana- 
logy between  the  planets  and  the  founds  in  the  feptenary. 

Cap.  xxviii.  Qux  fit  natura  confonantiarum. 

Cap.  xxix.  Ubi  confonanti®  reperiuntur. 

Cap.  xxx.  Quemadmodum  Plato  dicat  fieri  confonantias. 

Cap.  xxxi.  Quid  contra  Platonem  Nicomachus  fentiat. 

Cap.  xxxii.  Qu*  confonantia  quam  merito  prxeedat. 

Cap.  xxxiii.  Quo  fint  modo  accipienda  quse  diCta  fuut. 

Vol.  I.  T t Cap. 
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Cap.  xxxiv.  Quid  fit  muficus. 

In  this,  which  is  a very  curious  chapter,  the  author  obferves  that 
the  theoretic  branch  of  every  fcience  is  more  honourable  than  the 
practical,  for  * that  practice  attends  like  a fervant,  but  reafon  com* 
4 mands  like  a miftrefs  •,  and  unlefs  the  head  executes  what  reafon 

* didlates,  its  labour  is  vain.'  He  adds,  * the  fpeeulations  of  reafon 

* borrow  no  aid  of  the  executive  part  j but  contrarywife,  the  opera- 

* tions  of  the  hand  without  the  guidance  of  reafon  are  of  no  avail 

* — that  the  greatnefs  of  the  merit  and  glory  of  reafon  may  be  col- 
4 ledted  from  this ; corporeal  artifts  in  mufic  receive  their  appella- 
4 tions,  not  from  the  fcience  itfelf,  but  rather  from  the  inftruments, 
4 as  the  citharift  from  the  cithara  ; the  tibicen,  or  player  on  the  pipe, 
4 from  the  tibia  j but  he  only  is  the  true  mufician,  who,  weighing 
4 every  thing  in  the  balance  of  reafon,  profeffes  the  fcience  of  mufic, 
4 not  in  the  flavery  of  execution,  but  in  the  authority  of  fpeculatkm. 
4 In  like  manner  he  fays  thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  ercSion  of 
4 public  ftrudturcs,  or  in  the  operations  of  war,  receive  no  praife 
4 except  what  is  due  to  induftry  and  obedience ; but  to  thofe  by 
4 whofe  Hull  and  conduit  buildings  are  credted,  or  victory  at- 
4 chieved,  the  honours  of  inferiptions  and  triumphs  are  decreed.' 
He  then  proceeds  to  declare  that  three  faculties  arc  employed 
in  the  muiical  art ; one  which  is  exercifed  in  the  playing  on  in- 
ftruments, another  that  of  the  poet,  which  diredts  the  compofition 
of  verfes,  and  a third  which  judges  of  the  former  two  j and  touch* 
ing  thefe,  and  that  which  he  makes  the  principal  queftion  in  this 
chapter,  he  delivers  his  opinion  thus : 4 As  to  the  frrft,  the  per- 
4 formancc  of  inftruments,  it  is  evident  that  the  artifts  obey  as  fer- 

* vants,  and  as  to  poets,  they  are  not  led  to  verfe  fo  much  by  reafon 
4 as  by  a certain  inftindl  which  we  call  genius.  But  that  which 

* affuraes  to  itfelf  the  power  of  judging  of  thefe  two,  that  can  exa- 
4 mine  into  rhytbmus,  longs,  and  their  verfe,  as  it  is  the  exercife  of 
4 reafon  and  judgment,  is  moft  properly  to  be  accounted  mufic  j and 
4 he  only  is  a mufician  who  has  the  faculty  of  judging  according  to 
4 fpeculation  and  the  approved  ratios  of  founds,  of  the  modes,  ge- 
4 nera,  and  rhythmi  of  fongs,  and  their  various  commixtures,  and  of 
4 the  verfes  of  the  poets.’ 

Lib.  II.  cap.  i.  Proemium. 

Cap.  ii.  Quid  Pythagoras  efTe  philofophiam  conftitucrit. 

x Cap. 
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Cap.  iii.  De  differentiis  quantitatis,  et  qua;  cuique  difciplinx 
fit  deputata. 

Cap.  iv.  Dc  Relatx  quantitatis  diffcrcntiis. 

Cap.  v.  Cur  multiplicitas  antecellat. 

Cap.  vi.  Qui  fint  quadrati  numeri  deque  his  l’peculatio. 

Cap.  vii.  Omnem  inequalitatem  ex  equaiitatc  procedere,  ejufque 
! demonftratio. 

Cap.  viii.  Rcgula  quotlibet  continuas  proportiones  fuperpar- 
ticulares  inveniendi. 

Cap.  ix.  De  proportione  numerorum  qui  ab  alias  metiunter. 
Cap.  x.  Qus  ex  multiplicibus  et  fuperparticularibus  multipli- 
citates  fiant. 

Cap.  xi.  Qui  fuperparticulares  quos  multiplices  efficiant. 

The  nine  foregoing  chapters  contain  demonftrations  of  the  fiv6 
feveral  fpecies  of  proportion  of  inequality  ; of  thefe  an  explanation 
may  be  fecn  in  that  extradt  from  Dr.  Holder's  Treatife  on  the  Na- 
tural Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony,  hereinbefore  inferted, 
with  a view  to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  Boetius,  and  to  render  this  very 
abftrufe  part  of  his  work  intelligible. 

Cap.  xii.  De  arithmetics,  geometries,  harmonica,  medietate. 
The  three  feveral  kinds  of  proportionality,  that  is  to  fay,  arithme- 
tical, geometrical,  and  harmonical,  are  alfo  explained  in  the  extra& 
from  Dr.  Holder’s  book  above  referred  to. 

Cap.  xiii.  De  continuis  media:tatibus  et  disjun&is. 

Cap.  xiv.  Cur  ita  appellat*  fint  digefl®  fuperius  medietate*. 
Cap.  xv.  Quemadmodum  ab  sequalitate  Aipradiflte  proceffcrant 
medietates. 

Cap.  xvi.  Quemadmodum  inter  duos  terminos  fupradidla:  me- 
dietates viciflim  collocentur. 

Cap.  xvii.  De  confonantiarum  modo  fecundum  Nicomachum. 
Cap.  xviii.  De  ordine  confonantiarum  fententia  Eubulidis  et 
Hippafi. 

Two  ancient  muficians,  of  whofe  writings  we  have  nothing  now 
remaining. 

Cap.  xix.  Sentcntia  Nicomachi  qua;  quibus  confonantiis  appo- 
nantur. 

Cap.  xx.  Quid’  oporteat  prsemitti,  ut  diapafon  in  multiplici  ge» 
nere  demonftretur. 

T t 2 Cap. 
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Cap.  xxi.  Demonftratio  per  impoflibile,  diapafon  in  raultiplici 
genere  efle. 

Cap.  xxii.  Demonftratio  per  impoflibile,  diapente,  diateflaron, 
et  tonum  in  fuperparticulari  efle. 

Cap.  xxiii.  Demonftratio  diapente  et  diateflaron  in  maximis 
fupcrparticularibus  collocari. 

Cap.  xxiv.  Diapente  in  refquialtera,  diateflaron,  in  (efquitertia 
efle,  tonum  in  fefquioCtava. 

Cap.  xxv.  Diapafon  ac  diapente  in  tripla  proportione  efle ; 
bifdiapafon  in  quadrupla. 

Cap.  xxvi.  Diateflaron  ac  diapafon  non  efle  confonantiam, 
fecundum  Pythagoricos. 

The  two  foregoing  chapters  have  an  immediate  connection  with 
each  other ; in  the  ftrft  it  is  demonftrated  that  the  diapafon  and  dia- 
pente conjoined,  making  together  the  confonant  interval  of  a twelfth, 
are  in  triple  proportion ; and  that  the  bifdiapafon  is  in  quadruple 
proportion,  the  ratios  whereof  are  feverally  3 to  1 and  4 to  1 ; but  with 
refpeCt  to  the  diapafon  and  diateflaron  conjoined,  the  ratio  whereof  is  8 
to  3,  the  interval  ariflng  from  fuch  conjunction  is  clearly  demonftrated 
by  fioetius  to  be  diflonant : from  hence  arifes  an  evident  diferimina- 
tion  between  the  diateflaron  and  the  other  perfeCt  confonances ; for 
whereas  not  only  they  but  their  replicates  are  confonant,  this  of  the 
diateflaron  is  Amply  a confonance  itfelf,  its  replicates  being  diflo- 
nant.  It  is  true  that  the  modern  mufleians  do  not  reckon  the  diatef- 
faron  in  the  number  of  the  confonances ; and  whether  it  beacon- 
cord  or  a difeord  has  been  a matter  of  controverfy  ; neverthelefs  it  is 
certain  that  among  the  ancients  it  was  always  looked  upon  as  a con- 
fonance, and  that  with  fo  good  reafon,  that  Lord  Verulam*  profefles 
to  entertain  the  fame  opinion ; and  yet  after  all,  the  imperfection 
which  Boctius  has  pointed  out  in  this  chapter,  feems  to  fuggeft  a 
very  good  reafon  for  diftinguifoing  between  the  diateflaron  and 
thofe  other  intervals,  which,  whether  taken  flngly,  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  diapafon,  are  confonant. 

Cap.  xxvii.  De  femitonio  in  quibus  minimis  numeris  conftet. 

The  arguments  in  this  chapter  arc  of  fuch  a kind,  that  it  behoves 
every  mufician  to  be  mafter  of  them.  The  ratios  of  the  limma  and 
apotome  have  already  been  demonftrated  in  thofe  larger  numbers 


• N»t.  Hift.  Cent.  D Numb.  107. 


which 
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which  Ptolemy  had  made  choice  of  for  the  purpofe.  In  this  chap- 
ter Boetius  gives  the  ratio  of  the  limma  in  the  fmalled  numbers  in 
which  it  can  poflibly  confid,  that  is  to  fay,  256  to  243  ; and  as  this 
is  the  mod  ufualdefignation  of  the  Pythagorean  limma,  or  the  interval, 
which,  being  added  to  two  fefquiodlave  tones,  completes  the  interval 
of  a diateflaron,  it  is  a matter  of  fome  confcquence  to  know  how 
thefe  numbers  are  brought  out ; and  this  will  bed  be  declared  in  the 
words  of  Boetius  himfelf,  which  are  as  follow  : 

* The  femitoncs  feem  to  be  fo  called  not  that  they  are  exaft- 

* ly  the  halves  of  tones,  but  becaufe  they  are  not  whole  tones. 

* The  interval  which  we  now  call  a femitone  was  by  the  ancients 
*-  called  a limma,  or  diefis ; and  it  is  thus  found  : if  from  the  fefqui- 

* tertia  proportion,  which  is  the  diateflaron,  two  fefquio&ave  ratios, 

* be  taken  away,  there  will  be  left  an  interval,  called  a femitone. 

* To  prove  this,  let  us  find  out  two  confecutive  tones } but  becaule 

* thefe,  as  has  been  faid,  are  condituted  in  fefquiodtave  proportion, 

* we  cannot  find  two  fuch,  until  that  multiple  from  whence  they  are 

* derived  be  fird  found  : let  therefore  unity  be  fird  fet  down,  and 

* then  8,  which  is  its  oftuple  : from  this  we  derive  one  multiple  j 

* but  becaufe  we  want  to  find  two,  multiply  8 by  8,  to  produce  64, 

* which  will  be  a fecond  multiple,  from  which  we  may  bring  out 
» two  fequio&ave  ratios ; for  If  8,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  64, 

* be  added  thereto,  the  fum  will  be  72  ; and  if  the  eighth  part  of 
‘ this,  which  is  9,  be  added  to  it,  the  fum  will  be  8 1 j and  thefe  will 

* be  the  two  confecutive  tones,  in' their  lowed  terms.  Thus,  fet 

* down  64,  72,  81. 


64  I 7Z  1 8» 

'lone.  Tone. 


Scfquio&ave.  Scfquio&are. 


« We  are  now  therefore  to  feek  a fefquitertia  to  64 ; but  it  is  found 
« not  to  have  a third  part : wherefore,  all  thefe  numbers  mud  be 

* multiplied  by  3,  and  all  remain  in  the  fame  proportion  as  they  were 

* in  before  this  multiplication  by  3.  Then  three  times  64  make* 

* 192,  to  which  if  we  add  its  third  part,  64,  the  fum  will  be  256  •, 

* which  gives  the  fefquitertia  ratio,  containing  the  diateflaron.  Then 

* fet  down  the  two  fefquiodtaves  to  192,  in  their  proper  order, 

* that  is,  three  times  72,  which  is  216,  and  three  times  81,  which  is 

* that 


f 
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* that  243  : thefc  two  being  fet  between  the  terms  of  the  fefquitertia, 

* the  whole  will  ftand  thus  : 


Tone 

Tone 

■■ r s 
Semit. 

1 *92  | 

2t6  243 

| 256  1 



Diateffaron. 

J 

* In  this  difpofition  of  the  numbers,  the  firft  conftitutes  a diatef- 

* faron  with  the  laft,  and  the  firft  with  the  fecond,  and  alfo  the 

* fecond  with  the  third,  do  each  conftitute  a tone  ; therefore  the 

* remaining  intervals  243  and  256,  is  a femitone  in  its  lead  terms.* 

Cap.  xxviii.  Demonftrationes  non  effe,  243,  ad  256,  toni  me- 
dietatem. 

That  the  limma  in  the  ratio  256  to  243  is  lefs  than  a true  femi- 
tone, has  been  already  demonftrated  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

Cap.  xxix.  De  majore  parte  toni  in  quibus  minimis  nuraeris 
conftet. 

The  apotome  has  no  place  in  the  fyftem,  nor  can  it  in  any  way  be 
confidered  as  a mufical  interval ; in  (hort,  it  is  nothing  more  than  that 
portion  of  a fefquio&ave  tone  that  remains  after  the  limma  has  been 
taken  therefrom.  For  this  reafon,  its  ratio  is  a matter  of  mere  cu- 
riofity  ; and  it  feems  from  this  chapter  of  Boetius,  that  the  fmalleft 
numbers  in  which  it  can  be  found  to  confift,  are  thofe  which  Ptolemy 
makes  ufe  of,  that  is  to  fay,  2187  to  2048. 

Cap.  xxx.  Quibus  proportionibus  diapente,  diapafon,  conftent, 
et  quoniam  diapafon  fex  tonis  non  conftet. 

The  demonftrations  contained  in  this  chapter  are  levelled  againft 
the  Ariftoxenians,  and  declare  fo  fully  the  fcntiments  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, with  refpedt  to  the  mcafure  of  the  confonant  intervals,  that 
they  are  worthy  of  particular  attention,  and  cannot  be  better  given 
than  in  the  words  of  Boetius  himfelf. 

* The  diapente  confifls  of  three  tones  and  a femitone,  that  is,  of  a 

* diateffaron  and  a tone : for  let  the  numbers  192,  216,  243,  236, 

* comprehended  in  the  above  fcheme,  be  fet  down  thus : 

^ diatessaITon  x 

I 192  I 2<6  [ 243  I 236  I 
Tone  Tone  Semitone. 

• In 
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* In  this  difpofition,  the  fir  ft  number  to  the  fecond  and  the  fecond 
' to  the  third,  bear  the  proportions  of  tones,  and  the  third  to  the 

* fourth  that  of  a lefTer  femitone,  as  has  been  fhewn  above.  If  then 

* for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  the  contents  of  the  diapente,  32  be 

* added  to  256,  the  fum  will  be  288,  which  is  another  fefquiodtave 

* tone;  for  32  is  the  eighth  part  of  259*  and  256  to  288  is  8 to  9. 

* The  extreme  numbers  will  then  be  192  to  288,  which  is  fefquialtera, 
« the  ratio  of  the  diapente. 

| 192  288  | 

DIAPENTE 

Sefquialtera. 

* Finally,  by  comparing  the  firft  number  with  the  fecond,  the  fe- 

* cond  with  the  third,  and  the  fourth  with  the  fifth,  i.  e.  288,  it 

* will  plainly  appear,  firft,  that  in  the  diapente  are  three  tones,  and 

* a lefTer  femitone.  If  then  the  diatefTaron  confifts  of  two  tones  and 

* a lefTer  femitone,  and  the  diapente  of  three  tones  and  a lefTer  femi- 
‘ tone ; and  if  the  diateflaron  and  diapente  make  up  together  the  dia- 

* pafon,  it  will  follow,  that  in  the  diapafon  are  five  tones  and  two 

* lefTer  femitones,  which  joined  together  do  not  make  up  a full  and 

* complete  tone,  and  therefore  that  the  diapafon  does  not  confift  of 

* fix  tones,  as  Ariftoxenus  imagined,  which  alfo  will  evidently  appear 

* when  thefe  intervals  are  properly  difpofcd  in  numbers.  For  let  fix 

* odtuplcs  be  thus  produced  : 

1,  8,  64,  512,  4096,  32768,  262144. 

« From  this  lafl  number  fix  tones,  conftituted  in  fefquiodtave  pro- 

* portion,  may  be  fet  down,  with  the  odtuple  terms  and  their  feveral 
‘ eighth  parts,  in  the  order  following  : 


Oftuples. 

1,  8,  64,  512,  4096,  32768,  262144. 


Sefquiodtaves. 


262144 

294912 

1331776 

373248 
419904 
472392 
5 3 1 44 1 


Eighth  parts. 


32768 

36S64 

41472 

46656 

52488 

59049 


The 
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• The  nature  of  the  above  difpofition  is  this : the  firft  line  con- 

* tains  the  odtuple  numbers ; and  the  fefquio&ave  proportions  in  the 
firft  column  are  deduced  from  the  laft  of  them.  The  numbers  con- 

* tained  in  the  fecond  column  are  the  eighth  parts  of  thofe  to 
‘ which  they  are  refpeftively  oppofite  ; and  if  each  of  thefe  be  added 

* to  the  number  againft  it,  the  lum  will  be  the  number  of  the  next 
‘ fefquio&ave,  in  fucceflion.  Thus,  if  to  the  number  262144 

32768  be  added,  the  fum  will  be  294912  : and  the  reft  arc 

* found  in  the  fame  manner.  And  were  the  laft  number,  531441, 

* duple  to  the  firft,  262144,  then  would  the  diapafon  truly  confift 

* of  fix  tones  j but  here  it  is  found  to  be  more ; for  the  duple  of 

* 292144  is  524288,  and  the  number  of  the  fixth  tone  is  531441. 

* Hence  it  appears,  that  the  confonant  diapafon  is  lefs  than  fix  tones  j 
‘ and  the  excefs  of  the  fix  tones  above  the  diapafon  is  called  a com- 

* ma,  which  in  its  loweft  terms  is  52428  to  531441. 

' I 7'Si  I 

[“524288  53 ‘441  I 

COMMA,  or  the  in- 
terval by  which  fix 
tones  exceed  a diapafon* 


Six  Odluples. 


1 I 

8 

64 

512  | 4096 

32768 

262144 

9 

72 

576  j 4608 

36864 

294912 

81 

648  | 5184 

41472 

33'776 

j 

729  | 5832 

46656 

373248 

\ 1 656‘ 

52488 

419904 

59049 

472392 

53!44* 

■«ss 

•g  "-g 
' . E 8 

Jiil-g 
c 

! 3 


— O. 
C 


I 
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1 

£ S 


Q-V-. 

v a 


• This  ii  called  the  Pvthagorean  comma,  and  is  taken  notice  of  by  Mcrfennus,  vide 
Harmonicor.  de  Diffonantiia,  pag.  88.  It  is  lefs  than  that  of  8 1 to  80,  called  the  comma 
majus,  or  fchifma,  and  is  the  difference  between  the  greater  and  leffer  tone. 
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In  the  tint'd  bookBoetius  continues  his  con trovcrfy  with  the  Arifloxe- 
nians,  who,  as  they  affert  that  the  diateffaron  contains  two  tones  and 
an  half,  and  the  diapente  three  tones  and  an  half,  mufl  be  fuppofed 
to  believe  that  the  tone  is  capable  of  a divifion  into  two  equal  parts, 
contrary  to  that  maxim  of  Euclid,  that  * inter  fuperparticulare  non 

* cadit  medium,’  a fuperparticular  ration  cannot  have  a mediety.  And 
Boetius,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  his  third  book,  with  great  clearnefs 
and  precifion  demonftrates,  that  no  fuch  divifion  of  the  tone  can  be 
made,  as  that  which  Ariftoxcnus  and  his  followers  contend  for. 

Lib.  III.  cap.  i.  Adverfus  Ariftoxcnum  demonftratio,  fuper- 
particularem  proportionem  dividi  in  aequa  non  pofle,  atque 
idco  nec  tonum. 

Cap.  ii.  Ex  fefquitertia  proportione  fublatis  duobus  tonis,  toni 
dimidium  non  relinqui. 

Cap.  iii.  Adverfum  Ariftoxenum  demonfirationes,  diateffaron 
confonantiam  ex  duobus  tonis  et  femilonio  non  conftare,  nec 
diapafon  fex  tonis. 

Cap.  iv.  Diapafon  confonantiam  a fex  tonis  commate  excedi, 
etqui  fit  minimus  numerus  commatis. 

Cap.  v.  Quemadmodum  Philolaus  tonum  dividat. 

Pythagoras  found  out  the  tone  by  the  difference  of  a fourth  and  fifth, 
fubtradling  one  from  the  other  ; Philolaus,  who  was  of  his  fchool, 
proceeded  farther,  and  effedled  a divifion  of  the  tone  into  commas. 
The  manner  of  his  doing  it  is  thus  related  by  Boetius : 

‘ Philolaus  the  Pythagorean  tried  to  divide  the  tone,  by  taking  the 

* original  of  the  tone  from  that  number  which  among  the  Pytha- 

* goreans  was  efleemed  very  honourable  : for  as  the  number  3 is  the 
« firft  uneven  number,  that  multiplied  by  3 will  give  g,  which  being 
« multiplied  by  3 will  neccffarily  produce  27,  which  is  diftant  from 
« the  number  24  by  a tone,  and  preferves  the  fame  difference  of  3; 

* for  3 is  the  eighth  part  of  24,  and  being  added  thereto  completes  the 
< cube  of  the  number  3,  viz.  27.  Philolaus  therefore  divided  this  into 

* two  parts  j one  whereof  was  greater  than  the  half,  which  he  called 

* the  apotome ; and  the  other  lefs,  which  he  termed  the  diefis,  and 

* thofe  that  came  after  him  denominated  a lefler  femitone ; and  their 

* difference  he  termed  a comma.  The  diefis  he  fuppofed  to  confift  of 

* 13  unities,  becaufe  he  fuppofed  that  to  be  the  difference  between 

* 243  and  256,  and  becaufc  the  number  13  confiftcd  of  9,  3,  and 

Vot.  I.  U u • unity  ; 
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* unity ; which  unity  he  confidered  as  a pun&um.  3 he  confidered  as 

* the  firrt  uneven  number,  and  9 as  the  firft  uneven  fquare : for  this 

* reafon,  when  he  fixed  the  diefis  or  femitoneat  13,  he  made  there- 
‘ maining  part  of  the  number  27,  containing  14  unities  to  be  the  apo- 

* tome.  But  becaufc  unity  is  the  difference  between  i3  and  14,  he 
« imagined  unity  ought  to  be  affigned  to  the  place  of  the  comma  j but 

* the  whole  tone  he  made  to  be  27  unities,  that  number  being  the  dif- 
« ference  between  216  and  243,  which  are  diflant  from  each  other  by 

* a tone.’ 


~ i ' ‘3 

f 1 3 *4  | 

27  | 

Diefis  1 Apotome 

^ 

J 

Cap.  vi.  Tonum  ex  duebusfemitoniis  ac  commate  conftare. 

Cap.  vii.  Demonflratio,  tonum  duobus  femitoniis  commatc 
diftare. 

Cap.  viii.  De  minoribus  femitonii  interv,allis. 

Cap.  ix.  De  toni  partibus  per  confonantias  fumendis. 

Cap.  x.  Regula  fumendi  femitonii. 

Cap.  xi.  Demonflratio  Archytx,  fuperparticularem  in  equa  di- 
vidi  non  poffc  ejufque  : reprehenfio. 

It  feems  by  this  chapter,  that  this  Archytas,  who  it  isfuppofed  was 
he  of  Tarentum,  mentioned  in  the  account  herein  before  given  of  the 
genera  and  their  fpecies,  was  a Pythagorean.  He  it  feems  had  under- 
taken to  deinonflratc  that  propofition  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool, , 
that  a fuperparticular  ratio  cannot  be  divided  into  two  equally ; but 
Boctius  fays  he  has  done  it  in  a loofe  manner,  and  for  this  he  repre- 
hends him.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  chapter,  that  fome  of  the 
writings  of  Archytas  on  inulic  were  in  being  in  the  time  of  Boctius ; . 
but  that  there  are  none  now  remaining  is  agreed  by  all. 

Cap.  xii.  In  qua  nutnerorum  proportione  fit  comma,  et  quo- 
niam  in  ea  qua:  major  fit  quam  75  ad  74  minor  quam,  74 
ad  73. 

Cap.  xiii.  Quod  femitonium  minus  mayus  quidem  fit  quam  20 
ad  19,  minus  quam  19! ad  18',. 

Cap.  xiv.  Scmitonium  minus,  majus  quidem  efle  tribus  coma— 
tibus  ; minus  vero  quatuor. 

7 Cap.  xv. 
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Cap.  xv.  Apotome  majorem  cfle  quam  4 commata,  minorem 
quam  5.  Tonutn  majorem  quam  8,  minorem  quam  9. 

Cap.  xvi.  Supcrius  didtorum  per  numeros  demonftratio. 

Lib.  IV.  cap.  i.  Vocum  diffcrentias  in  quantitate  confidere. 

Cap.  ii.  Diverfx  dc  intervallis  fpeculationes. 

This,  as  its  title  imports,  is  a chapter  of  a mifcellancous  kind. 
Among  other  things,  it  contains  a demonftration  fomewhat  different 
from  that  which  he  had  given  before,  that  fix  1‘efquiodtave  tones  are 
greater  than  a duple  interval.  That  they  are  fo  will  appear  upon  a 
bare  infpedtion  of  the  following  diagram. 


r ; ; \ 

Six  fcfquiodlave  proportions  greater  than  a duple  interval. 

<■*"-* , . — 1 1 ' r — > «*— — , , * J 


Sefqui- 

odlave. 

Sefqui- 

odtave. 

Scfqui- 

odtave. 

Sefqui- 

odlave. 

Sefqui- 

odtave. 

Sefqui- 

odtave. 

Scfqui- 

odfave. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

G 

K 

262144. 

1 2949IZ- 

33‘776-l 

37324#- 

4i99o4.| 

472392. j 

5 3 1 44 1 • 

The  number  A 262144.  is  half  the  underwritten  numbers  and 
therefore  the  diapafon  is  deficient  of  the  number  K by  7153. 

V / 


The  duple  interval  reaches  to  524288. 

Cap.  iii.  Muficarum  per  Graecas  ac  Latinas  literas  notarum 
nuncupatio. 

In  this  chapter  are  contained  fome  of  the  principal  chandlers  nfed 
by  the  Greeks  in  their  mufical  notation.  It  feems,  that  at  the  time 
when  Glareanus  published  his  edition  of  Boetius,  they  had  been  cor- 
rupted, which,  confidering  they  were  arbitrary,  or  at  bed  that  they 
were  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  reduced  to  a date  of  deformity, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Meibomius  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  in- 
telligence of  an  ancient  manufeript  here  in  England,  in  which  this 
chapter  was  found,  in  a date  of  great  purity.  He  had  intereft  enough 
with  Mr.  Selden  to  get  him  to  collate  his  own  by  it;  and  the  whole  is 

•U  u 2 very 
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very  ccrrre&ly  publifhed,  and  prefixed  to  the  Ifagoge  of  Alypius,  in  his 
edition  of  the  ancient  mufical  authors. 

Cap.  iv.  Monochordi  regularis  partitio  in  generc  diatonico. 

Cap.  v.  Monochordi  netarum  hyperboleon  per  tria  genera 
partitio. 

Cap.  vi.  Ratio  fuperius  digefix  defcriptionis. 

Cap.  vii.  Monochordi  netarum  diezeugtnenon  per  tria  genera 
partitio. 

Cap,  viii.  Monochordi  netarum  fynemmcnon  per  tria  genera 
partitio. 

Cap.  ix.  Monochordi  mefon  per  tria  genera  partitio. 

Cap.  x.  Monochordi  hypaton  per  tria  genera  partitio,  et  totius 
difpofitio  defcriptionis. 

Cap.  xi.  Ratio  fuperius  difpofitse  defcriptionis. 

Cap.  xii.  De  ftantibus  et  mobilibus  vocibus. 

Cap.  xiii.  De  confonantiarum  fpeciebus. 

Cap.  xiv.  De  modorum  exordiis,  in  quo  difpofitio  notarum  per 
fingulos  modos  ac  voces. 

Cap.  xv.  Defcriptio  contincns  modorum  ordinem  ac  diffe- 
rentias. 

Cap.  xvi.  Superius  difpofitx  modorum  deferiptiones. 

Cap.  xvii.  Ratio  fuperius  difpofitx  modorum  defcriptionis. 

Cap.  xviii.  Quemadmodum  indubitanter  muficx  confonantic 
aure  dijudicari  pofiint. 

Lib.  V.  Procmium. 

In  this  Boethis  gives  the  form  of  the  monochord,  little  differing 
from  that  of  Ptolemy  and  Porphyry  herein  before  deferibed. 

Cap.  i.  De  vi  harmonics,  et  qux  fint  ejus  inflrumenta  judicii, 
et  quo  nam  ufquc  fenfibus  oporteat  credi. 

Cap.  ii.  Quid  fit  harmonica  regula,  vel  quam  intentionem  har- 
monici  Pythagorici,  vel  Ariftoxcnus,  vel  Ptolemxus  efle 
dixere. 

Cap.  iii.  In  quo  Ariftoxcnus,  vel  Pythagorici,  vel  Ptolemxus 
gravitatem  atque  acumen  conflarc  pofuerint. 

Cap.  iv.  De  fonorum  differentiis  Ptolemxi  fententia. 

Cap.  v.  Qux  voces  enharmonix  funt  apts. 

Cap.  vi.  Quern  numerum  proportionum  Pythogarici  flatuunt. 

Cap. 
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Cap.  vii.  Quod  reprehendat  Ptolemastis  Pythagoricos  in  numero 
proportionum. 

Cap.  viii.  Demonftratio  fecundutn  PtoIema:um  diapafon  ct  dia- 
te Aaron  confonantias. 

Cap.  ix.  Qua:  fit  proprictas  diapafon  confonanti®. 

Cap.  x.  Quibus  modis  Ptolemsus  confonantias  ftatuat. 

Cap.  xi.  Quae  funt  equifonae,  vel  quae  confon*,  vel  qu®  emmelis. 

Cap.  xii,  Quemadmodum  Ariftoxenus  intervallum  confideret. 

Cap.  xiii.  Defcriptio  octochordi,  qua  oftenditur  diapafon  confo- 
fonantiam  minorum  efie  fex  tonis. 

Cap.  xiv.  Diatcfiaron  confonantiam  tetrachordo  contineri. 

Cap.  xv.  Quomodo  Ariftoxenus  vel  tonum  dividat  vel  genera 
ejufque  divifionis  difpofitio. 

Cap.  xvi.  Quomodo  Archytas  tetrachordo  dividat,  eorumquo 
defcriptio. 

Cap.  xvii.  Quemadmodum  Ptolemaeus  et  Ariftoxeni  et  Ar- 
chyt®,  tetrachordorum  divifioncs  reprehendat. 

Cap.  xviii.  Quemadmodum  tetrachordorum  divifioncm  fieri  di- 
cat oportcre. 


CHAP.  VII. 

F'  R O M the  foregoing  extradts  a judgment  may  be  formed,  not 
only  of  the  work  from  which  they  are  made,  but  alfo  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancients,  more  efpecially  the  followers  of  Py- 
thagoras, thought  of  mufic.  Well  might  they  deem  it  a fubjedt  of 
philofophical  fpeculation,  when  fuchabftrufe  reafoning  was  employed 
about  it.  To  fpeak  of  Boetius  in  particular,  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
upon  the  whole  a Pythagorean,  though  he  has  not  fpared  to  detedt 
many  of  the  errors  imputed  to  that  fedt;  and  his  work  is  fo  truly 
theoretic,  that  in  reading  him  we  never  think  of  pradticc  : the  men- 
tion of  inftruments,  nor  of  the  voice,  as  employed  in  finging,  never 
occurs ; no  allufions  to  the  mufic  of  his  time,  but  all  abftradted  fpecu- 
lation, tending  doubtlefs  to  the  perfedtion  of  the  art,  but  feemingly 
little  connedted  with  it.  Here  then  the  twofold  nature  of  mufic  is 
apparent : it  has  its  foundation  in  number  and  proportion  ; like  geo- 
metry. 
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metry,  it  affords  that  kind  of  plcafure  to  the  mind  which  refults  from 
the  contemplation  of  order,  of  regularity,  of  truth,  the  love  whereof 
is  connatural  with  human  nature  ; like  that  too,  its  principles  are  ap- 
plicable to  ufe  and  practice.  View  it  iu  another  light,  and  if  it  be 
poflible,  confider  mufic  as  mechanical,  as  an  arbitrary  conftitution,  as 
having  no  foundation  in  reafon  : but  how  exquilite  is  the  plcafure  it 
affords ! how  fubfervient  are  the  paflions  to  its  influence  ! and  how 
much  is  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  manifefted  in  that  relation 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  mufic,  he  has  eftablifhed  between  the  caufe  and 
the  effedt ! 

That  Boetius  is  an  obfeure  writer  mull  be  allowed  ; the  very  terms 
ufed  by  him,  and  his  names  for  the  proportions,  though  they  are  the 
common  language  of  the  ancient  arithmeticians,  arcdifiicult  to  be  un- 
derftood  at  this  time.  Guido,  who  lived  about  five  hundred  years  after 
him,  lcruplcs  not  to  fay,  that  ‘ his  work  is  fit  only  for  philofo- 
* phers.'  It  was,  nevcrthelefs,  held  in  great  eftimation  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  to  this  its  reputation  many  caufcs  co-operated  ; to  which 
may  be  added  that  the  Greek  language  was  little  underftood,  even  by 
the  learned,  for  a much  longer  period  than  that  above  mentioned ; and 
to  thofe  few  that  were  mailers  of  it,  all  that  treafure  of  mufical  erudi- 
tion contained  in  the  writings  of  Ariftoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  reft  of  the  Greek  harmonicians,  was  inacceffible. 
So  late  as  the  time  of  our  queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  writings  of  fome  of  them  were  any  where  extant  in  the  world  *. 

For  thefe  reafons,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  Treatife  de  Mufica 
of  Boetius  was  for  many  ages  looked  upon  as  the  grand  repofitory  of 
harmonical  fcience.  To  go  no  farther  than  our  own  country  for 
proofs,  the  writings  of  all  who  treated  on  the  fubjedt  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  whofe  names  are  preferved  in 
the  colleftions  of  Lcland,  Bale,  Pits,  and  Tanner,  are  but  fo  many 
commentaries  on  him : nay,  an  admiffion  to  the  firft  degree  in  mufic, 
in  the  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  but  a kind  of  ma- 
nududtion  to  theftudy  of  his  writings  -f-;  and  in  the  latter  the  exercife 
for  a doctor's  degree  was  generally  a ledlure  on  Boetius 

• Morlcy,  in  the  Pcroratiolo  his  Introduction. 

t Wood,  in  the  Fafti.  Oxon.  pag.  5 8.  fays,  of  bachelors  of  mufic,  that  they  were  fuch 
who  were  admitted  to  the  reading  any  of  the  mufical  books  of  Boetius  , and  in  his  account 
of  John  Mcndus,  a fecular  prieft,  who,  anno  1535,  t upplicated  for  that  decree,  he  fays,  he 
obtained  it  with  the  privilege  of  reading  Boetius.  Fafti  Oxon.  pag.  56. 

J Athen.  Oion.  paffim.  And 
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And,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  Salinas  and  Zarlino  have 
purfued  the  fame  train  of  reafoning  that  Boetius  firft  introduced.  Ifit 
be  alked  how  has  this  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  mufic,  the 
anfwer  is  not  eafy,  if  the  queftion  refers  to  the  pradlice  of  it  ; fince 
what  Merfennus  and  others  have  faid  is  very  true,  that  in  the  divi- 
fion  of  founds  we  are  determined  wholly  by  the  ear,  and  not  by 
ratios;  and  therefore  the  makers  and  tuners  of  inftruments  are  in 
faS,  though  they  know  it  not,  Ariftoxenians;  but  if  by  Mufic  we  are 
to  underftand  the  Theory  of  the  fcience,  this  method  of  treating  it 
has  contributed  greatly  to  its  improvement.  This  is  enough  to  fatis- 
fy  fuch  as  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  theory  in  every  fcience  : 
thofe  whofc  minds  are  too  illiberal  to  conceive  any  thing  beyond 
pradlice  and  mere  manual  operation  or  energy,  might  perhaps  de- 
mand, What  has  theory,  what  have  the  ratios  of  numbers  to  do  with 
an  art,  the  end  whereof  is  to  move  the  paflions,  and  not  convince 
the  underftanding  ; were  thefe  confidered,  or  even  underftood,  by 
the  ableft  profeffors  of  the  fcience;  did  Paleftrina,  Stradclla,  did 
Corelli  adjuft  their  harmonies  by  the  monochord,  or  confult  Euclid 
or  Ptolemy  when  they  compofed  refpedlively  their  motets,  madri- 
gals, and  concertos ; or  is  it  neceffary  in  the  performance  of  them 
that  the  fingers,  or  any  of  thofe  who  perform  on  an  inftrument,  the 
tuning  whereof  is  not  adjufied  to  their  hands,  perpetually  bear  in 
mind  the  true  harmonic  canon,  and  be  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  greater  and  leffer  tone,  and  the  greater  and  leffer  femi- 
tonc ; and  that  what  in  common  practice  is  called  a femitone,  is  in 
fadt  an  interval  in  the  ratio  of  256  to  243,  and  unlcfs  fo  prolated  is 
a diffonance  ? And  after  all  it  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  this  kind 
of  knowledge  adds  nothing  to  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  mufic. 

To  fuch  as  arc  difpofed  to  reafon  in  this  manner  it  may  be  faid. 
We  all  know  that  the  dog  who  treads  the  fpit-wheel ; or,  to  go 
higher,  the  labourer  that  drives  a wedge,  or  adds  the  ftrength  of  his 
arms  to  a lever,  are  ignorant  of  all  but  the  effedts  of  their  labour; 
but  we  alfo  know  that  the  ignorance  of  the  brute  and  of  the  unin- 
ftrudled  rational  in-  this  refpedt  afford  no  reafon  why  others  arc  to 
remain  ignorant  too ; much  lefs  does  it  prove  it  fruitlefs  and  vain  for 
men  of  a philofophical  and  liberal  turn  of  mind  to  attempt  an  in- 
veftigation  of  the  principles  upon  which  thefe  machines  adt  *. 

* The  reader  will  find  this  argument  much  better  enforced  by  the  learned  and  inge- 
nious author  of  a treatife  intitled  Hermes  or  a Philofophical  Inquiry  concerning  Univerfal 

Grammar. 
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Farther,  as  a motive  to  the  ftudy  of  the  ratios  and  coincidences  of 
harmonic  intervals,  it  may  be  faid  that  the  nobleft  of  our  faculties 
are  excrcifed  in  it  j and  that  the  pleafure  arifing  from  the  contem- 
plation of  that  truth  and  certainty  which  are  found  in  them,  is  little 
inferior  to  what  we  receive  from  hearing  the  mod:  excellent  mufic. 
And  to  this  purpofc  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Holder  expreffes 
himfelf  in  a paffage  which  is  inferred  in  a note  fubjoined  *. 

After  all,  we  ought  not  to  eftimate  the  works  of  learned  men  by 
the  confideration  of  their  immediate  utility : to  inveftigate  is  one 
thing;  to  apply,  another  ; and  the  love  of  fcience  includes  in  it  a de- 
gree of  enthufiafm,  which  whoever  is  without,  will  want  the  ftrongeft 
motive  to  emulation  and  improvement  that  the  mind  is  fuceptible  of. 
Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  thofe  who  arc  employed  in  mathematical 
refearches  attend  to  the  confequences  of  their  own  difeoveries,  or  that 
their  purfuits  are  not  extended  beyond  the  profpedt  of  bare  utility  ? 
In  fliort,  no  confiderable  progrefs,  no  improvement  in  any  fcience 
can  be  expedted,  unlefs  it  be  beloved  for  its  own  fake : as  well  might 
we  expedt  the  continuation  of  our  fpecies  from  principles  of  reafon 


Grammar.  Here  it  was  ncccflury  to  vary  it,  in  onler  to  adapt  it  to  the  prefent  fubjecl ; 
but  the  author  applies  it  to  that  of  fpccch  ; the  whole  paflage  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  as 
follows  : ‘ Methinks  I hear  fome  objeftor,  demanding  with  an  air  of  pleafantry  and  ri- 

• dicule — Is  there  no  fpeaking  then  without  all  this  trouble  i Do  we  not  talk  every  one 

• of  us,  as  well  unlearned  as  teamed,  as  well  poor  peafants  as  profound  philofophers  ? 

• We  may  anfwer  by  interrogating  on  our  part — Do  not  thofe  fame  poor  peafants  ufe  the 
‘ lever  and  the  wedge,  and  many  other  inflrumcnts,  with  much  habitual  rcadinefs  ? And 
‘ yet  have  they  any  conception  of  thofe  geometrical  principles  from  which  thofe  machines 
‘ derive  their  efficacy  and  force  ? And  is  the  ignorance  of  thefe  peafants  a reafon  for 

• others  to  remain  ignorant,  or  to  render  the  fubjeft  a left  becoming  enquiry  ? Think 

• of  animals  and  vegetables  that  occur  every  day — of  time,  of  place,  and  of  motion — of 

• light,  of  colours,  and  of  gravitation — of  our  fenfes  and  intellects  by  which  we  perceive 

• every  thing  elfe — That  they  arc,  we  all  know  and  are  perfe&ly  fatisfied — What  they  are, 
‘ is  a fubjedt  of  much  obfeurity  and  doubt ; were  we  to  rejeft  this  ln(l  queflion  bccaufe 
■ we  arc  certain  of  the  fir (l,  we  Ihould  baniffi  all  philofophy  at  once  out  of  the  world.’ 
Hermes,  pag.  293. 

• ‘ And  in  fcarching,  (bring,  and  comparing  the  rations  of  thofe  intervals  of  founds 

• by  which  harmony  is  made,  there  is  found  fo  much  variety  and  certainty,  and  facility 

• of  calculation,  that  the  contemplation  of  them  may  feem  not  much  lefs  delightful  than 
' the  very  hearing  the  good  mufic  itfelf,  which  fprings  from  this  fountain  ; and  thofe 

• who  have  already  an  aife&ion  for  mufic  cannot  but  find  it  improved  and  much  enhanced 

• by  this  plcalant  and  recreating  chace,  as  I may  call  it,  in  the  large  field  of  harmonic 

• visions  and  proportions,  where  they  will  find,  to  their  gTeat  pleafure  and  fatisfaftion,  the 
" hidden  caufcs  of  harmony  (hidden  to  mod,  even  to  praOitioners  thcmfelves)  fo  amply 

• difeovered  and  laid  plain  before  them.’  Natural  Gtounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony, 
chap.  v. 

and 
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and  duty,  abftra&ed  from  that  paflion  which  holds  the  animal  world 
in  fubjedtion,  and  to  which  humane  nature  itfelf  owes  its  exiftence  *. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  the  merit  of  Boctius  will  appear  to  confift 
in  the  having  communicated  to  the  world  fuch  a knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  ancient  mufic,  as  is  abfolutely  necefiary 
to  the  right  underftanding  even  of  our  own  fyftem  : and  this  too  at  a 
period  when  there  was  little  or  no  ground  to  hope  for  any  other  in- 
telligence, and  therefore  Morley  has  done  him  but  juflice  in  the 
eulogium  which  he  has  given  of  him  in  the  following  words. 

* Boctius  being  by  birth  noble,  and.moft  excellent  well  uerfed  in  di- 

* uinity,  philofophy,  law,  mathematicks,  poetry,  and  matters  of 

* eftate,  did  notwithftanding  write  more  of  mufick  than  of  al  the 

* other  mathematical  fciences,  fa  that  it  may  be  juftly  faid,  that  if  it 

* had  not  beene  for  him  the  knowledge  of  muficke  had  not  yet  come 

* into  our  wefterne  part  of  the  world.  The  Greek  tongue  lying  as  it 

* were  dead  under  the  barbarifme  of  the  Gothes  and  Hunnes,  and 

* muficke  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  Grceke  works  of  Ptolcmajus 

* For  the  farther  illudration  of  this  propofition,  viz.  that  knowledge  is  an  object  worthy 
to  be  purfued  for  its  own  fake,  vre  mult  be  indebted  to  the  author  above-cited,  who  to  this 
purpofe  thus  exprefles  himfclf : ‘ But  a graver  objeflor  now  accofts  us.  What  (fays  he) 

* is  the  utility,  whence  the  profit,  where  the  gain  ? Every  fcicnee  whatever  {we  may 
‘ ailfwer)  has  its  ufe.  Arithmetic  is  excellent  for  gauging  of  liquors } geometry  for  mca- 

* furing  of  c dates ; aftronomy  for  making  of  almanacks ; and  grammar  perhaps  for  draw- 

* ing  of  bonds  and  conveyances. 

* Thus  much  to  the  fordid — If  the  liberal  alk  for  fomething  better  than  this,  we  may 
‘ anfwer,  and  allure  them  from  the  bed  authorities,  that  every  exercife  of  the  mind  upon 
‘ theorems  of  fcicnee,  like  generous  and  manly  exercife  of  tne  body,  tends  to  call  forth 

* and  drengthen  nature’s  original  vigour.  Be  the  fubjeft  itfelf  immediately  lucrative  or 

* not,  the  nerves  of  reafon  are  braced  by  the  mere  employ,  and  we  become  abler  a£lors  in 

* the  drama  of  life,  whether  our  part  be  of  the  bufier,  or  of  the  fedater  kind. 

* Perhaps  too  there  is  a pleafurc  even  in  fcicnee  itfelf,  didindl  from  any  end  to  which 

* it  may  be  farther  conducive.  Aic  not  health  and  drength  of  body  defirablc  for  their 

* own  fakes,  though  we  happen  not  to  be  fated  either  for  porters  or  draymen  ? And  have 

* not  health  and  drength  of  mind  their  intrinfic  worth  alfo,  though  not  condemned  to  the 

* low  -drudgery  of  fortlid  emolument  ? Why  fliould  there  not  be  a good  (could  we  have 
‘ the  grace  to  recognize  it)  in  the  mere  energy  of  our  intellect,  as  much  as  in  encr- 
‘ giea  of  lower  degree  ? The  fportlman  believes  there  is  good  in  his  chace ; the  man  of 

* gaiety,  in  his  intrigue ; even  the  glutton,  in  his  meal.  We  may  juftly  alk  of  thefe,  why 

* they  purfue  fuch  things ; but  if  they  anfwer  they  purfue  them  becaufe  they  are  good, 

* ’twoulil  be  folly  to  atk  them  farther,  vdhy  they  purfue  what  is  good.  It  might  well  in 

* fucb  cafe  be  replied  on  their  behalf  (how  ftrange  foever  it  may  at  fird  appear)  that  if  there 

* was  not  fomething  good,  which  was  in  no  rclpcft  ufcful,  even  things  ufcful  themfelves 

* could  not  poflibly  have  exidencc.  For  this  is  in  fact  no  more  than  to  aflert,  that  fome 
" things  arc  ends,  fome  things  are  means  : and  that  if  there  were  no  ends,  there  could  be 
< of  courfe  no  means.’  Hermes,  pag.  294. 
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* and  Ariftoxenus,  the  one  of  which  as  yet  hath  never  come  to  light, 

* but  lies  in  written  copies  in  fome  bibliothekes  of  Italy,  the  other 

* hath  been  fet  out  in  print ; but  the  copies  are  every  where  fo  fcant 

* and  hard  to  come  by,  that  many  doubt  if  he  have  btene  fet  out 

* or  no 

Other  improvements  were  referved  for  a more  enlightened  age, 
when  the  ftudy  of  phyfics  began  to  be  cultivated,  when  the  hypo- 
thefes  of  the  ancients  were  brought  to  the  teft  of  experiment  j and 
the  dodtrine  of  pendulums  became  another  medium  for  demonftrating 
the  truth  of  thofe  ratios  which  the  ancient  harmonicians  had  invefti- 
gated  merely  by  the  power  of  numbers.  , 

To  the  reafons  above  adduced  in  favour  of  the  writings  of  Boetius, 
another  may  be  added,  which  every  learned  reader  will  acquiefce  in, 
namely,  that  he  was  the  lafl  of  the  Latin  writers  whofc  works 
have  any  pretence  to  purity,  or  to  intitle  them  to  the  epithet  of 
clanical. 

It  muil  however  be  confefled  that  the  treatife  De  Mtifica  of  Boe- 
tius is  but  part  of  a much  larger  difeourfe  which  he  intended  on  that 
fubjedt : mod  authors  fpeak  of  it  as  of  a fragment,  and  the  very  abrupt 
manner  in  which  it  concludes  fliews  that  he  had  not  put  the  finilhing 
hand  to  it.  The  whole  of  the  five  books  extant  are  little  more  than 
an  invefligation  of  the  ratios  of  the  confonances,  the  nature  of  the 
feveral  kinds  of  proportionality,  and  a declaration  of  the  opinions  of 
the  feveral  fedts  with  refpedt  to  the  divilion  of  the  monochord  and 
the  general  laws  of  harmony  : thefe  are,  it  is  true,  the  foundations 
of  the  fcience,  but  there  remained  a great  deal  more  to  be  faid  in 
order  to  render  this  work  of  Boetius  complete ; and  that  it  was  his 
defign  to  make  it  fo,  there  is  not  the  leaf!  reafon  to  doubt. 

The  defiderata  of  the  ancient  mufic  feera  to  be  the  genera  and  the 
modes,  and  to  thefe  may  be  added  the  meafure  of  founds  in  refpedt  of 
their  duration,  or,  in  other  words,  the  laws  of  metre.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  muhe  was  originally  vocal,  and  in  that  fpecies  of  it  the 
voice  was  employed,  not  in  the  bare  utterance  of  inarticulate  founds, 
but  of  poetry,  to  the  words  whereof  corrcfpondent  founds  in  an  harmo- 
nical  ratio  were  adopted,  and  therefore  the  duration  of  thofe  founds 
might  be,  and  probably  was  determined  by  the  meafure  of  the  verfe,  yet 
both  were  fubjedt  to  metrical  laws,  which  had  been  largely  difeufied 
• See  the  Pcroratio  to  hil  Introduction,  towards  the  end. 
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before  the  time  of  Boetius,  and  theft  it  became  a writer  (ike  him  to 
have  reduced  to  fome  ftaodard. 

Had  Boetiusiived  to  complete  hiawork.it  U more  than  probable  that 
he  would  have  entered  into  a difcuffion  of  the  modes  of  the  ancients, 
and  not  left  it  a queftion,  as  it  is  at  this  day,  whether  they  regarded 
only  the  Situation  of  the  final  or  dominant  note  in  refpedt  of  the  fcale, 
or  whether  they  confided  in  the  different  petition  of  the  tones  and 
Semitones  in  the  fyftcrn  of  a diapafon.  For  the  fame  reafon  we  may 
conclude  that,  had  not  his  untimely  death  prevented  it,  Boetius 
would  have  treated  very  largely  on  the  ecdeSuftical  tones  : he  was  a 
Chriftian,  and,  though  not  an  enthufiaft,  a devout  man  j mufic  had 
been  introduced  into  the  church- ft rvice  for  above  a century  before 
the  time  when  he  lived  j St.  Ambrofe  had  eftabljfticd  the  chant 
which  is  distinguished  by  his  name,  and  the  ecckfiaftical  tones, 
then  but  four  in  number,  were  evidently  derived  from  the  modes  of 
the  ancients. 

Thcfe  are  but  conje&tircs,  and  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  include 
rather  what  was  to  be  wished  than  expe&cd  from  a writer  of  fo  phi- 
losophical a turn  as  Boetius  j we  have  neverthelefs  great  reafon  to 
lament  his  filence  in  thefe  particulars,  aod  rouft  impute  the  prefect 
darknefs  in  which  the  fcicnce  is  unhappily  involved,  to  the  want  of 
that  information  which  he  of  all  men  of  his  time  feems  to  have  been 
the  moll  able  to  communicate. 

Magnus  Aurelius  Cassiodorus,  fenator,  a chriftian,  born  at 
Brutium,  on  the  confines  of  Calabria,  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  Sixth  century.  He  had  a very  liberal  education  considering  the 
growing  barbarifm  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  by  his  wifdom,  learn- 
ing, and  eloquence,  recommended  himfelf  to  the  protedlion  of  the 
Gothic  kings  Theodoric  and  Athalaric,  Amalafuentha  the  daughter  of 
the  former,  Theodohadus  her  huSband,  and  Vitiges  his  fucceflor. 
Theodoric  appointed  him  to  the  government  of  Sicily,  in  which 
province  he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  abilities,  that  in  the  year  490  he 
made  him  his  chancellor,  and  admitted  him  to  his  councils.  After 
having  filled  feveral  important  and  honourable  polls  in  the  ftate,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  confulale,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  dis- 
charged without  any  colleague  in  the  year  514.  He  was  continued 
in  the  fame  degree  of  confidence  and  favour  by  Athalaric,  who  fuc- 
cecded  Theodoric  about  the  year  526  ; but  in  the  year  537,  being 
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difmifled  from  all  his  employments  by  Vitiges,  he  betook  himfelf  to 
a religious  life.  Trithemius  fays  he  became  a monk,  and  afterwards 
abbot  of  the  monaftery  of  Ravenna ; after  which  it  feems  he  retired 
to  the  monaftery  of  Viviers,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Calabria,  which 
he  had  built  and  endowed  himfelf.  In  his  retirement  from  the  bull- 
nefs  of  the  world  he  led  the  life  of  a fcholar,  a philolophcr,  and  a 
Chriftian,  amufing  himfelf  at  intervals  in  the  invention  and  framing 
of  mechanical  curiofities,  fuch  as  fun-dials,  water  hour-glalles,  per- 
petual lamps.  See.  He  colle&ed  a very  noble  and  curious  library,  * 
and  wrote  many  books  himfelf,  particularly  Commentaries  on  the 
Pfalms,  Canticles,  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles,the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  Apocalypfe,  and  a Chronoldgy  : farther  he  framed,  or  drew  into 
one  body,  the  tripartite  hiftory  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodo- 
re t,  tranflated  by  Epiphanius  the  fcholaftic.  He  wrote  alfo  Inftitu- 
tionem  Divinarum  Ledionum,  in  two  books,  which  Du  Pin  fays 
abounds  with  fine  remarks  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  a treatife  Dc 
Ratione  A nimae,  which  the  fame  writer  alfo  highly  commends.  There 
are  extant  of  his,  twelve  books  of  Letters,  ten  of  which  are  written 
in  the  names  of  Theodoric  and  Athalaric,  he  being  it  feems  fecretary 
to  them  both;  the  other  two  are  in  his  own  name,  and  they  ait 
abound  with  a variety  of  curious  and  interefting  particulars.  He  was 
alfo  the  author  of  a treatife  De  feptem  Difciplinis,  or  of  the  Arts  of 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Mufic,  and 
Aftronomy  *;  what  he  fays  of  mufic  is  contained  in  one  chapter  or 

* Thi«  atrangement  of  the  Iiber.il  fcienccs  bad  been  made  before  the  time  of  CafTiodo- 
rus,  as  appears  by  tbe  fable  De  Nuptiis  Philologist  et  Mercurii  of  Martian  us  Capelin, 
which  contains  a feparate  difeourfe  on  each  of  them.  This  divifion  comprehends  both  the 
(rivium  and  the  quadrivium  deferibed  in  a preceding  page  Mofhcim  ccnfures  tbe  pro* 
teflors,  or  fcholanks,  as  they  were  called,  of  that  day,  for  teaching  the  fdcnces  in  a barba- 
rous and  illiberal  manner. 

• The  whole  circle  of  fcienecs  was  compofed  of  what  they  called  the  feven  liberal  arts, 

* via.  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  mufic,  geometry,  and  artronomy  i the  three 

* former  of  which  they  diftinguiihed  by  tbe  title  of  trivtum,  and  the  four  latter  by  that  of 

* quadt  ivium.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  wretchedly  barbarous  than  the  manner  in 

* which  thefc  fciences  were  taught,  as  we  may  eafily  perceive  from  Alcttin’s  treatife  cotr- 
‘ ceming  them  ; ami  the  diffcrtations  of  St.  Augulbn  on  the  fame  fabject,  which  were  in 

* the  higheft  repute  at  this  time.  In  the  grcatcll  part  of  the  fchools  the  public  teaches* 

‘ ventured  uo  farther  than  the  trivium,  and  confined  theit  inllrutlions  to  grammar,  rhetoric, 

* and  logic  j they,  however,  who,  after  pafling  the  trivium,  and  alfo  the  quadrivium, 

‘ were  delirons  of  rifing  yet  higher  in  their  literary  purfuiu,  were  exhorted  to  apply  them* 

* fclves  to  the  ltudy  of  C.tfiiodorus  and  Boethius,  -as  if  the  progrefs  of  human  knowledge 
' was  bounded  by  the  difcoveriei  of  thole  two  learned  writers.’  Eccleftaft.  Hift.  Cent. 
VU1.  part  it,  tap.  i. 
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fedlion  of  four  quarto  pages ; in  this  he  is  very  brief,  referring  very 
often  to  Gaudentius,  Cenforinus,  and  other  writers.  His  general 
divifion  of  mufic  is  into  three  parts,  harmonic,  rhythmic,  and  metric. 
His  divifion  of  inftrumental  mufic  is  alfo  into  three  parts,  namely, 
percufiional,  tenfile,  and  infktile,  agreeing  in  this  refpeft  with  other 
writers  of  the  bell  authority. 

One  thing  worthy  of  remark  in  the  treatife  of  Caffiodorus  De 
Mufica  is,  that  he  makes  the  confonances  to  be  fix,  namely,  the  dia- 
teffaron,  diapente,  diapafon,  diapafon  and  diateflaron,  or  eleventh,  dia- 
pafon  and  diapente,  or  twelfth,  and,  laftly,  the  bifdiapafon  ; in  which 
he  manifeftly  differs  from  Boetius,  whom  he  muff  have  known  and  been 
intimate  with,  for  Boetius  has  bellowed  a whole  chapter  in  demon- 
ftrating  that  the  diapafon  cam  diateflaron  is  not  a confonant  but  a 
diflfonant.  Cafliodorus  makes  the  number  of  the  modes,  or,  as  he 
calls  them  the  tones,  to  be  fifteen ; from  which  circumllance,  as 
alfo  becaufe  he  here  prefers  the  word  Tone  to  Mode,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  he  writes  after  Martianus  Capclla. 

Caffiodorus  died  at  his  monallery  of  Viviers,  about  the  year  560, 
aged  above  ninety.  Father  Simon  has  given  a very  high  chara&er 
of  his  theological  writings ; they,  together  with  bis  other  works, 
have  been  feveral  times  printed,  but  the  bell  edition  of  them  is  thae 
of  Rohan,  in  the  year  1679,  in  two  volumes  folio,  with  the  notes 
and  diflertations  of  Johannes  Garetius,  a Benedidline  monk  *. 

The  feveral  improvements  of  mufic  hereinbefore  enumerated,  re- 
garded chiefly  the  theory  of  the  fcience,  thofe  that  followed  were 
for  the  moll  part  confined  to  prasffic*  : among  the  latter  none  have  a 
greater  title  to  our  attention  than  thofe  made  about  the  end  of  the 

• Upon  the  writings  of  the  Latins  the  remark  is  obvious,  that  they  added  nothing  to 
mufica)  fcience ; and  indeed  their  inferiority  to  the  Greeks,  both  in  philofophy  and  the 
more  elegant  arts,  feems  to  he  allowed  by  the  beft  judges  of  ancient  literature. 

Indeed  in  their  practice  of  mufic  they  feetn  to  have  fomewhat  improved  on  that  of  their 
predeceflors,  as  is  evident  from  Vitruvius’s  defeription  of  the  hydraulic  organ,  an  inllru- 
ment  which  Sidonius  Apoliinaris  takes  notice  of  in  one  of  his  epiftles,  where  he  fpeakt  of 
the  amufements  of  Theodoric,  and  particularly  adds  that  he  was  wont  to  be  entertained 
with  the  mufic  of  the  hydraulic  organ  while  he  fat  at  dinner : and  it  is  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
period  in  which  Boetius  and  Caffiodorus  Bouriflied,  that  wc  meet  with  thefirft  intimation  of 
Inch  a profeffion  as  that  of  a teacher  of  mufic.  The  following  is  an  epitaph  in  the  epilUcs. 
of  the  fame  Sidonius  Apoliinaris  on  one  of  this  profeffion. 

Orator  Diale&icus  Poeta 

Traitator,  Gcomctra,  Muficus 

Pfalmorum  Modulator,  Phonafcus 

Infiruflas  docuit  fonarc  daffies.  Lib.  IV!  psg.  143. 
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fixtli  century,  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  firft  pope  of  that  name, 
a man  not  more  remarkable  for  his  virtues  than  for  his  learning  and 
profound  (kill  in  the  fcience  of  mufic. 

The  firft  improvement  of  mufic  made  by  this  father  confided  in 
the  invention  of  that  kind  of  notation  by  tjbe  Roman  letters,  which 
is  ufed  at  this  day.  It  is  true  that  before  his  time  the  ufe  of  the 
Greek  characters  had  been  rejected  j and  as  the  cnarmonic  and 
chromatic  genera,  with  all  the  various  fpecies  of  the  latter,  had 
given  way  to  the  diatonic  genus,  the  firft  fifteen  letters  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  had  even  before  the  time  of  Boetius  been  found  fnfficient 
to  denote  all  the  feveral  founds  in  the  perfect  fyftem ; and  accordingly 
we  find  in  his  treatife  De  Mufica  all  the  founds  from  Proflambano- 
menos  to  Nete  hyperboleon  charaCterifed  by  the  Roman  letters,  from 
A to  P inclufive  } but  Gregory  reflecting  that  the  founds  after  Ly- 
chanos  mefon  were  but  a repetition  of  thofe  before  it,  and  that  every 
feptenary  in  progreflion  was  precifely  the  fame,  reduced  the  number 
of  letters  to  feven,  which  were  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G j but,  to 
diftinguifh  the  fccond  feptenary  from  the  firft,  the  fecond  was  de- 
noted by  the  fmall,  and  not  the  capital,  Roman  letters  j and  when 
it  became  neceffary  to  extend  the  fyftem  farther,  the  fmall  letters 
were  doubled  thus,  aa,  bb,  cc,  dd,  ce,  ff,  gg. 

But  the  encreafing  the  number  of  tones  from  four  to  eight,  and 
the  inftitution  of  what  is  called  the  Gregorian  Chant,  or  plain  fong, 
is  the  improvement  for  which  of  all  others  this  father  is  moft  cele- 
brated. It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  St.  Ambrofe  when  he  in- 
troduced finging  into  the  church-fervice,  felcCted  from  the  ancient 
modes  four,  which  he  appropriated  to  the  feveral  offices : farther  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  to  thefe  modes  the  appellation  of  Tones  was 
given,  probably  on  the  authority  of  Martianus  Capella,  who,  as  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  remarks,  was  the  firft  that  fubftituted  the  termTones  in 
the  room  of  Modes.  But  we  are  much  at  a lofs  to  difeover  more  of 
the  nature  of  the  tones  inftituted  by  St.  Ambrofe,  than  that  they 
confifted  in  certain  progreffions,  correfponding  with  different  fpecies  of 
the  diapafon ; and  that  under  fome  kind  of  regulation,  of  which  we 
are  now  ignorant,  the  divine  offices  were  alternately  chanted,  and 
this  by  the  exprefs  inftitution  of  St.  Ambrofe  himfelf,  who  ail 
agree  was  the  firft  that  introduced  the  practice  of  alternate  or  anti- 
phonal  finging,  at  leaft  into  the  weftern  church ; but  it  was  fuch  a 
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kind  of  recitation  as  in  his  own  opinion  came  nearer  to  the  tone  of 
reading  than  finging  *. 

Cardinal  Bona  -J-  cites  Theodoret,  lib.  IV.  to  prove  that  the  me- 
thod of  finging  introduced  by  St.  Ambrofc  was  alternate ; and  pro- 
ceeds to  relate  that  as  the  vigour  of  the  clerical  difcipline,  and  the 
majefty  of  the  Chriftian  religion  eminently  (hone  forth  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  fong,  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  the  bifhops  of  other  churches 
took  care  that  the  clerks  from  their  tender  years  fhould  learn  the 
rudiments  of  finging  under  proper  mailers ; and  that  accordingly  a 
mufic-fchool  was  inflituted  at  Rome  by  pope  Hilary,  or,  as  others 
contend,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  to  whom  alfo  we  are  indebted  for 
reftoring  the  ccclefiaflical  fong  to  a better  form ; for  though  the 
practice  of  finging  was  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  Chriftian 
church  ufed  at  Rome,  yet  are  we  ignorant  of  what  kind  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  modes  were,  before  the  time  of  Gregory,  or  what  was  the 
difcipline  of  the  fingers.  In  fad  the  whole  fervice  feems  to  have 
been  of  a very  irregular  kind,  for  we  are  told  that  in  the  primitive 
church  the  people  fung  each  as  his  inclination  led  him,  with  hardly 
any  other  reftridtion  than  that  what  they  fung  fhould  be  to  the  praife 
of  God.  Indeed  fome  certain  offices,  fuch  as  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
the  Apoflle’s  Creed,  had  been  ufed  in  the  church-fervice  almoft  from 
the  firft  eflablifhment  of  Chriftianity  J ; but  thefe  were  too  few  in 
number  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  hymns  and  fpiritual  fongs  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  herefiarchs,  who  began  to  be  very  numerous 
about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century,  and  that  to  a degree  that 
called  aloud  for  reformation.  The  evil  increafing,  the  emperor 
Theodofius  requefted  the  then  pope,  Damafus,  to  frame  fuch  a fer- 
vice as  fhould  conGfl  with  the  folemnity  and  decency  of  divine  wor- 
fhip  j the  pope  readily  aflented,  and  employed  for  this  purpofe  a 
prefbyter  named  Hieronymus,  a man  of  learning,  gravity,  and  dis- 
cretion, who  formed  a new  ritual,  into  which  he  introduced  the 
Epiflles,  Gofpels,  and  the  Pfalms  ||,  with  the  Gloria  Patri  and 
Alleluiah  ; and  thefe,  together  with  certain  hymns  which  he  thought 
proper  to  retain,  made  up  the  whole  of  the  fervice. 

* VofliusDe  Scientiis  mathematicis,  cap.  xxi.  511. 

+ De  Rebus  Liturgicis. 

t Nivers  fur  le  Chant  Gregor  Sen,  chap.  i. 

H Ibid.  Damafus  is  faid  to  have  firft  introduced  the  Pfalms  into  the  fervice.  Flatina 
in  Damafus,  Ifaacf.  Cbron.  anno  371. 
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It  16  very  doubtful  whether  any  thing  like  an  antiphonary  exilted 
at  this  time,  or  indeed  whether  St.  Ambrofe  did  any  thing  more 
than  inftitute  the  tones,  leaving  it  to  the  fingers,  under  the  regula- 
tions thereby  preferibed,  to  adapt  fuch  mufical  founds  to  the  feveral 
offices  as  they  fhould  from  time  to  time  think  fit ; and  to  this  the 
confufion  that  had  arifen  in  the  church-fcrvice  was  in  a great  meafure 
owing.  What  methods  were  taken  by  Gregory  to  remedy  this  evil 
will  be  related  in  the  following  account  of  him. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

GREGORY  the  Firll,  furnamed  the  Great,  was  born  at  Rome 
of  an  illuftrious  family,  about  the  year  550.  He  ftudied 
with  great  fuccefs,  and  his  quality  and  merit  lo  recommended  him, 
that  the  emperor  Judin  the  younger  made  him  prefed  of  that  city. 
After  he  had  held  this  high  office  for  fomc  time,  he  difeovered  that  it 
made  him  too  fond  of  the  world,  and  thereupon  he  retired  to  a con- 
vent which  he  had  founded  in  his  own  houfe  at  Rome ; but  he  was 
foon  called  out  of  this  retirement  by  pope  Pelagius  II.  who,  in  582, 
made  him  one  of  his  deacons,  and  fent  him  to  Conftantinople,  there 
to  refide  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  in  quality  of  his  nuncio 
or  furrogate,  though  his  immediate  bufinefs  there  was  to  follicit  fuc- 
cours  againft  the  Lombards.  Upon  the  death  of  Tiberius  in  586, 
Gregory  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  there  employed  as  fecretary  to 
Pelagius ; but  at  length  he  obtained  of  him  leave  to  retire  again  to  his 
monartery,  the  government  whereof  he  had  formerly  bellowed  on  an 
ecclefiaftic  named  Valentius,  whom  for  his  great  merit  he  had  taken 
from  a monaftery  in  the  country.  Here  he  thought  to  indulge  hitn- 
fclf  in  the  pleafures  of  a ftudious  and  contemplative  life,  but  was  foon 
drawn  from  his  retirement  by  a contagious  difeafe,  which  at  that 
time  raged  with  fuch  violence,  that  eight  hundred  perfons  died  of  it 
in  one  hour*.  To  avert  this  calamity  Gregory  quitted  his  retreat, 
came  forth  into  the  city,  and  inftituted  litanies  and  a fevenfold  pro- 
ceflion,  confifting  of  feveral  orders  of  the  people,  upon  whole  arrival 

• One  of  the  fymptomt  of  this  difeafe  was  a violent  freezing,  which  was  looked  upon  a* 
mortal,  and  upon  this  occafion  gave  rife  to  the  ejaculation  * God  blcfs  you  !’  in  favour  of 
fuch  as  were  fuddcnly  taken  with  that  convullion.  Ifaacfon's  Chronology,  anno  590. 
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at  the  great  church  it  is  faid  the  diftemper  ceafed.  Of  this  difeafe 
Pclagius  binifelf  died,  and  J>y  the  joint  fuffragc  of  the  clergy,  the 
fenate,  and  people  of  Rome,  Gregory  was  chol'en  for  his  fucceflor  j 
but  he  was  fo  little  difpofed  to  accept  this  dignity,  that  he  got  bim- 
felf  fecretly  conveyed  out  of  the  city  in  a baiket,  thereby  deceiving 
the  guards  that  were  fet  at  the  gates  to  hinder  his  efcape,  and 
went  and  hid  himfclf  in  a cave  in  the  middle  of  a wood  ; but  being 
difcovered,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  return,  and  was  confecrated  on 
the  third  of  September  390,  and  was  the  firft  of  the  popes  that  ufed 
the  ftyle  * Servus  fervorum  Dei.’  He  was  of  a very  infirm  and 
weakly  conflitution,  but  had  a vigorous  mind,  and  dilcharged  the 
duties  of  his  (lation  with  equanimity  and  firmnefs.  He  poffefled  a 
great  {hare  of  learning,  and  was  fo  well  {killed  in  the  tempers  and 
difpofitions  of  mankind,  that  he  made  even  the  private  interefts  and 
ambitious  views  of  princes  fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  religion.  One 
of  the  greateft  events  which  by  his  prudence  and  good  management 
he  brought  about  during  his  pontificate,  was  the  converfion  of  the 
Englifli  to  Chriftianity,  which,  as  related  by  Bede,  makes  one  of 
the  prettied  dories  in  our  hidory.  But  what  gives  him  a title  to  a 
place  in  this  work  is  his  having  effected  a reformation  in  the  mufic 
of  the  church  *; 

Maimbourg  in  his  Hidoire  du  Pontificat  de  St.  Gregoire  has  col- 
ledfedfrom  Johannes  Diaconus  and  others,  all  that  he  could  find  on 
this  fubjedt.  The  account  given  by  him  is  as  follows. 

‘ He  elpccially  applied  himfclf  to  regulate  the  office  and  the  fing- 

* ing  of  the  church,  to  which  end  he  compofed  his  antipbonary — 

* nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  what  he  did  on  this  occafion. 

* Though  he  had  upon  his  hands  all  the  affairs  of  the  univerfal 

* church,  and  was  dill  more  burthened  with  didempers  than  with 
‘ that  multitude  of  bufinefs  which  he  was  neceffarily  to  take  care  of 

* in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yet  he  took  time  to  examine  with  what 

• Johannes  Diaconus,  who  wrote  the  life  of  this  pope,  fays  that  he  imitated  the  rood 
wife  Solomon  in  this  reipect  i and  that  he  with  infinite  labour  and  great  ingenuity  com- 
pofed an  antiphonary  ; and  other  writers  add  a gradual  alto,  not  in  the  way  of  compila- 
tion, or  by  collecting  the  office*  the i tin  contained,  but  that  he  dictated  or  pointed,  and 
a&ualJy  neumatized  the  muiical  cantu*  both  to  the  antiphonary  and  gradual.  Nctima  is 
a word  poflibly  derived  from  the  Greek  Tv'vpit,  and,  as  explained  by  Sir  Henry  Spelm.m, 
fignifies  an  aggregation  of  as  ruany  founds  as  may  be  uttered  in  one  tingle  refpiration.  * 
Spelm,  Gloif.  voce  Neuma  : and  in  this  fenfc  it  is  ufed  by  Guido  himfe'f,  Fran* 
chinus,  and  other  writers. 
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' tunes  the  pfalms,  hymns,  oraifons,  verfcs,  refponfes,  canticles,. 

* Lilons,  epiflles,  the  gofpel,  the  prefaces,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer 

* were  tobefung;  what  were  the  tones,  tneafures,  notes,  moods- 

* mod  fuitable  to  the  raajefly  of  the  church,  and  molt  proper  to  in— 

‘ fpire  devotion  ; and  he  formed  that  ccclefiaftical  rnufic  io  grave  and 

* edifying,  which  at  prefent  is  called  the  Gregorian  mulic.  He 

* moreover  inflituted  an  academy  of  fingers  for  all  the  clerks  to  the 
‘ dcaconlliip  exclufively,  becaufe  the  deacons  were  only  to  be  em- 

‘ ployed  in  preaching  the  Gofpel  and  the  diftributing  the  alms  of  the - 

* church  to  the  poor  ; and  he  would  have  the  fingers  to  perfedf  them- 
‘ fclves  in  the  art  of  true  finging  according  to  the  notes  of  his  mafic,. 

* and  to  bring  their  voices  to  ling  fweetly  and  devoutly  j which,  ac- 

* cording  to  St.  Ifidore,  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  failing  and  ab- 

* flinence:  for,  fays  he,  the  ancients  failed  the  day  before  they  were 

* to  fing,  and  lived  for  their  ordinary  diet  upon  pulfe,  to  make  their 

* voices  clearer  and  finer  j whence  it»  is,  that  the  heathens  called 

* thofe  fingers  bean-eaters  * * * *.  *****  However,  St.  Gregory  took.  »' 

* care  to  inflrudl  them  himfelf,  as  much  a pope  as  he  was,  and  to< 

* teach  them  to  ling  well.  Joannes  Diaconus  fays,  that  in  his  time,. 

* this  pope’s  bed  was  preferved  with  great  veneration,  in  the  palace 

* of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  in  which  he  fung,  though  fick,  to  teach  the 

* fingers > as  alfo  the  whip,  wherewith  he  threatened  the  young  clerks 

* and  the  finging  boys,  when  they  were  out,  and  failed  in  the  notes.’ 

The  account  given  by  Johannes  Diaconus  is  fomewhat  more  parti- 
cular than  that  of  Maimbourg,  and  is  to  this  effcdl:  ‘ Gregory  infti- 

* tilted  a finging  fchool,  and  built  two  houfes  for  the  habitation  of  the 

* ftholars,  and  endowed  them  with  ample  revenues  j one  of  thefe 

* houfes  was  near  the  flairs  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  other. 

4 near  the  Lateran  palace.  For  many  ages  after  his  death,  the  bed: 

* on  which  he  modulated  as  he  lay,  and  the  whip  which  he  ufed  to 

* terrify  the  younger  fcholars,  were  preferved  with  a becoming  veiy:- 

* ration,  together  with  the  authentic  antiphonary,  above  faid  to  have 
'*  been  compiled  by  him  -j-.’ 

* 1 Pridie  quam  cantandum  erat  cibis  abflinebant  pfallentcs,  legtimine  in  caufi  vocii 

* allidue  utebamur,  unde  et  contorts  apud  gentiles  Fabatii  difti  funt.’  I fid.  de  Ecd. 
Offic.  lib.  11.  cap.  xii. 

t • Dtinde  in  domo  Domini  (Divus  Gregorius)  more  fapientiffimi  Salamonis  propter 

* muficse  tompuntlionem  rfulccdinif,  antiphonarium  centonem  cantorum  ftudioliilimua 

* uinais  utiliter  iom;ilavit.  Scholam  quoque  eautorum,  quae  haCteuus  ejufdcm  inftitutioni- 

• bus 
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Other  additions  to  and  improvements  of  the  fervice  arc  attributed 
to  St.  Gregory.  It  is  faid,  that  he  added  the  prayers,  particularly  this, 
* Dicfque  noftros  in  pace  difponas,’  and  the  Kyrie  Eleefon,  and  the 
Alleluia,  both  which  he  took  from  the  Greek  liturgy  ; and  that  he 
introduced  many  hymns,  and  adopted  the  refponfaria  to  the  leffons 
and  gofpels : nay,  fomc  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  alien  that  he  invented 
the  Have.  Kircher  fpcaks  of  a MS.  eight  hundred  years  old,  which 
he  had  feen,  containing  mufic,  written  on  a Have  of  eight  lines ; but 
Vincentio  Galilei,  in  his  Dialogo  della  Mufica,  (hews  that  it  was  in  ufe 
before  Gregory’s  time  'f* : this  is  a matter  of  fomc  uncertainty  j but  the 
merit  of  fubftituting  the  Roman  letters  in  the  room  of  the  Greek  cha- 
radfers,  the  reformation  of  the  antiphonary,  the  foundation  and  en- 
-dowment  of  feminarics  for  the  (ludy  of  mufic  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  four  additional  tones,  are  certainly  his  due  ; and  thefe  are  the 
chief  particulars  which  hiftorians  have  infifted  on,  to  (hew  Gregory's 
affedlion  for  mufic.  The  augmentation  of  the  tones  mud  doubtlcfs 
be  confidered  as  a great  improvement  j the  tones,  as  they  flood  ad- 
jufted  by  Saint  Ambrofe,  were  only  four,  and  are  defined  by  a ferics 
of  eight  founds,  in  the  natural  or  diatonic  order  of  progreflion,  amend- 
ing from  D,  from  E,  from  F,  and  from  G,  in  the  grave,  to  the  fame 
founds  in  the  acute. 

But  before  the  nature  of  this  improvement  can  be  underftood,  it 
null  be  premifed,  that  although  the  ecclefiaftical  tones,  confiding 
merely  of  a varied  fucceflion  of  tones  and  femitones,  in  a gradual 
afeent  from  the  lower  note  to  its  odlavc,  anfwer  eicadlly  to  the  feveral 


* bus  in  San£U  Romans  Ecclelia  modulatur  conftituit ; eique  cum  nonnulit  prsediis  duo 
•»  habitacula  ; fei  licet,  alter um  fub  gradibus  Baftlicte  B,  Petri  Apoftoli,  alterum  verb  fub 

* Lateranenfis  Ecclefise  Patriarchy  domibus  fabricavit ; ubi  ufquc  hodie  leftus  ejus,  in 
"*  quo  rccubans  modulabatur,  et  flagellant  ipfius,  quo  pueris  minabatur  veneratione  con* 

* grua,  cum  authentico  antiphonario  refervator.’  Johann.  Diacon.  in  Vita  Greg.  lib.  II. 
cap.  vi. 

Johannes  Diacoous  flourifbed  about  the  year  880  ; fo  that  thefe  relics  might  have  been 
two  hundred  and  ferenty  years  old  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  life  of  Gregory. 

+ It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  mufical  ftave  has  varied  in  its  limits  fince  it  was  fir  If 
invented.  By  the  paflage  in  Galilei  above  referred  to.  it  feems  to  have  been  originally 
contrived  to  include  the  fyftcm  of  a diapafon,  as  containing  eight  lines  ; on  which  only, 
and  not  in  the  fpaces,  the  points  or  notes  were  originally  placed.  Guido  A /Minus,  by 
making  ufe  of  the  fpaees,  reduced  it  to  five  lines.  After  his  time,  that  is  to  fay  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  ftave  was  finally  fettled  at  four  lines,  in  confequence,  it  isfuppofed, 
of  that  correflion  of  the  antiphonary  of  the  Ciftercian  order,  which  St.  Bernard  undertook 
and  perfected  fomc  years  befote  ; and  this  number  has  ever  fuice  been  found  fufficieut  for 
the  notation  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus. 
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keys,  as  they  are  called  by  modern  muficians ; yet  in  this  refpedl 
they  differ  j for  in  modern  compofitions  the  key-note  is  the  principal, 
and  the  whole  of  the  harmony  has  a relation  to  it ; but  the  modes  of 
the  church  fuppofe  another  note,  to  which  that  of  the  key  feems  to 
be  but  fubordinate,  which  is  termed  the  Dominant,  as  prevailing,  and 
being  moft  frequently  heard  of  any  in  the  tone ; the  other,  from 
whence  the  feries  afeends,  is  called  the  Final  -J-. 

Farther,  to  underftand  the  nature  and  ufe  of  this  diflindtion  between 
the  dominant  and  final  note  of  every  tone,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
at  the  introdudtion  of  muGc  into  the  fervice  of  the  Chriflian  church, 
it  was  the  intent  of  the  fathers  that  the  whole  fhould  be  fung,  and  no 
part  thereof  faid  or  uttered  in  the  tone  or  manner  of  ordinary  read- 
ing or  praying.  It  feemed  therefore  neceffary,  in  the  inftitution  of 
a mufical  fervice,  fo  to  connedt  the  feveral  parts  of  it  as  to  keep  it 
within  the  bounds  of  the  human  voice;  and  this  could  only  be  done 
by  reftraining  it  to  fome  one  certain  found,  as  a medium  for  adjufling 
the  limits  of  each  tone,  and  which  fhould  pervade  the  whole  of  the 
fervice,  as  well  the  pfalms  and  thofe  portions  of  feripture  that  were 
ordinarily  read  to  the  people,  as  the  hymns,  canticles,  fpiritual  fongs, 
and  other  parts  thereof,  which,  in  their  own  nature,  were  proper  to 
be  fung. 

Hence  it  will  appear,  that  in  each  of  the  tones  it  was  neceffary  not 
only  that  the  concords,  as,  namely,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and  the  oc- 
tave, fhould  be  well  defined  ; but  that  the  key-note  fhould  fo  predo- 
minate as  that  the  fingers  fhould  never  be  in  danger  of  miffing  the 
pitch,  or  departing  from  the  mode  in  which  the  fervice  fhould  be  di- 
.redted  to  be  fung;  this  diflindtion,  therefore,  between  the  dominant 
and  final,  muff  have  exiiled  at  the  very  time  of  inftituting  the 
Cantus  Ambrofianus,  and  the  fame  prevails  at  this  day. 

The  charadleriflics  of  the  four  primitive  modes  were  thefe  : in  each 
■of  them  the  diateflaron  was  placed  above  the  diapente,  which  is  but 
one  of  the  two  kinds  of  divifion  of  which  the  diapafon  is  fufceptiblc. 
Gregory  was  aware  of  this,  and  interpofed  four  other  tones  between 
the  four  inftituted  by  St.  Ambrofe,  in  which  the  diapente  held  the 
uppermoft  place  in  the  diapafon  : in  fhort,  the  tones  of  St.  Ambrofe 
.arife  from  the  arithmetical,  and  thofe  of  St.  Gregory  from  the  har- 

t Niv.  fur  le  Chant  Grcgoricn,  chap.  xiL 
7 monical. 
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monical,  divifion  of  the  diapafon  *.  The  addition  of  the  four  new 
tones  gave  rife  to  a diftimftion  which  all  the  writers  on  the  fubjerft 
have  adopted ; and  accordingly  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs  have  the  epithet 
of  Authentic,  and  the  latter  that  of  Plagal : the  following  diagram 
may  ferve  to  thew  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other  of 
them. 


Occafion  has  already  been  taken  to  remark,  that  there  are  three 
different  fpecies  of  diateffaron,  and  four  of  diapente;  and  that  from 
the  conjundlion  of  thefe  two,  there  arifes  feven  fpecies  of  dia~ 
pafon.  Authors  have  differed  in  their  manner  of  charadlerifing 
thefe  feveral  fyffems,  as  may  be  feen  in  Bontempi,  who  calls  the 
comparifon  of  them  an  unprofitable  operation  That  of  Gaffurius 
feems  belt  to  correfpond  with  the  notions  of  thofe  who  have  written  * 
profefledly  on  the  Cantus  Grcgorianus,  particularly  of  Erculeo,  who, 
in  his  treatife,  intitled  II  Canto  Ecclefiaffico,  has  thus  defined  them 


* We  have  no  authentic  formula  of  the  toncj  in  muGcal  characters  more  ancient  than 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Franchinus : there  is  indeed  one  in  MS.  in  the 
Britilh  Mul'cum,  which  was  part  ot  the  Cotton  library,  Nero,  A.  xii.  13.  beginning  ‘ Si  vis 
• feire  artem  muGcam but  the  notes,  which  were  written  in  red  ink,  are  effaced  by  time, 
t Hi  ft.  Muf,  pag.  177. 
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It  now  remains  to  Qiew  how  the  tones  correfpond  with  the  feven 
fpecies  of  diapafon  ; and  this  will  moll  clearly  appear  from  the  de- 
scription which  Gaffurius  has  given  of  them  in  his  Pradica  Mufics 
utriufque  Cantus,  lib.  I.  wherein  he  fays, 

4 The  firft  tone  is  formed  of  the  firft  fpecies  of  diapente,  between 

* D sot  re  and  A la  mi  re,  and  the  firft  fpecies  of  diateflaron  from 

* the  fame  A la  mi  re  to  D la  sol  re  in  the  acute,  conftituting 
4 the  fourth  fpecies  of  diapafon,  D d. 

4 The  fecond  is  formed  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  diapente  and  dia- 
4 teflaron  ; but  fo  difpofed  as  to  form  the  firft  fpecies  of  diapafon, 
4 A a. 

4 The  third  is  formed  of  the  fecond  fpecies  of  diapente,  between 
4 E la  mi,  grave,  and  tl  mi  ; and  the  fecond  fpecies  of  diateffa- 

* ron  from  the  fame  t)  mi,  to  E la  mi,  acute,  conftituting  the 
4 fifth  fpecies  of  diapafon,  E e. 

4 The  fourth  is  formed  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  diapente  and  dia— 
4 teflaron  j but  fo  difpofed  as  to  form  the  fecond  fpecies  of  dia- 
4 pafon,  tlb. 

4 The  fifth  is  formed  of  the  third  fpecies  of  diapente,  between 
4 F fa  or,  grave,  and  Csolfautj  and  the  third  fpecies  of 
4 diateflaron,  from  the  fame  C sol  fa  ut  to  F fa  ut,  acute  j 
4 conftituting  the  fixth  fpecies  of  diapafon,  F f. 

The  fixth  is  formed  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  diapente  and  dia- 
4 teflaron ; but  fo  difpofed  as  to  form  the  third  fpecies  of  dia- 
4 pafon,  C c.  , 

4 The  feventh  is  formed  of  the  fourth  fpecies  of  diapente,  between 
4 G sol  re  ut,  grave,  and  D la  sol  re;  and  the  firft  fpecies 
4 of  diateflaron  from  the  fame  D la  sol  re,  to  G sol  re  ut,  acutes 
4 conftituting  the  feventh  fpecies  of  diapafon,  G g. 

4 The  eighth  is  formed  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  diapente  and  diatef- 
4 faron  ; but  fo  difpofed  as  to  form  the  fourth  fpecies  of  diapafon, 

4 D d,  which  is  the  charaderiftic  of  the  firll  tone : but  the  dominant 
4 of  the  one  being  A,  and  that  of  the  other  G,  there  is  an  eflential 
4 difference  between  them.’ 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  difference  between  the  Authentic  and 
Plagal  Modes,  arifes  from  the  different  divifion  of  the  diapafon  in 
each  j the  Authentics  being  divided  in  harmonical,  and  the  Plagals 
in  arithmetical  proportion.  The  nature  of  thefe  is  fully  explained  in 
the  treatife  De  Mufica  of  Boctius,  lib.  II.  cap.  xii.  j and  by  Dr. 

Holder, 
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Holder,  in  his  trcatife  of  the  Natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of 
Harmony,  chap.  v.  * 

From  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  latter  of  thefe  writers  it 
will  follow,  that  taking  the  numbers  12,  9,  8,  6,  to  exprefs  the  pro- 
portion of  the  diapafon,  and  its  component  intervals,  the  diateffaron 
anddiapente;  when  the  divifion  of  the  diapafon  is  thus,  12,  9,  6,  or 
A D a,  giving  to  the  diateffaron  the  lowed  pofition,  the  proportion 
is  arithmetical : When  it  is  12,  8,  6,  or  A E a,  in  which  the  dia- 
pente  holds  the  lowed  place,  it  is  harmonical  %. 

Having  adjuded  the  number  and  limits  of  the  tones,  Gregory  pro- 
ceeded to  the  invention  of  a Cantus,  fuch  as  he  thought  would  be  con- 
fident with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  fcrvice  to  which  it  was  to  be 
applied.  A plain  unifonous  kind  of  melody,  frequently  indetded  ta 
the  concords  of  its  key,  feemed  to  him  the  fitted  for  this  purpofe;  and 
having  preferibed  a rule  to  himfelf,  as  well  as  to  others,  he  proceeded 
lo  apply  to  the  divine  offices  that  kind  of  Cantilena  which  prevails  in 
the  Roman  church  even  at  this  day  } and  which  is  known  in  Italy 
by  the  name  of  Canto  Fermo,  in  France  by  that  of  Plain  Chant, 
and  in  Germany  and  mod  other  countries  by  that  of  the  Cantus  Gre- 
gorianus.  Cardinal  Bona  gives  this  defeription  of  it  t * The  cantus 
‘ indituted  by  Saint  Gregory  was  plain  and  unifonous,  proceeding  by 

* certain  limits  and  bounds  of  tones,  which  the  muficians  terra 

* Modes  or  Tropes,  and  define  by  the  oflonary  number,  according  to 

* the  natural  difpofition  of  the  diatonic  genus.’ 

Confidering  that  the  right  underdanding  of  the  ecclefiadical  tones 
is  cffential  to  the  regular  performance  of  choral  fcrvice,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  almod  every  writer  on  mufic,  who  profefles  to  treat 
the  fubjedt  at  large,  has  taken  them  under  his  confideration ; and 
though  it  may  feem,  that  after  they  were  fird  edablifhed  and  promul- 
gated through  the  church,  they  ceafed  to  be  an  objedf  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  theorids  in  mufical  fcicnce,  yet  there  is  no  affignablc  period 

• Sec  an  extraft  from  it,  fupra,  chap.  v.  f Vi<!e  Hold.  pag.  86. 

t Malcolm,  in  his  Trcatife  of  Mulxtlt,  page  162,  fays  that  the  arithmetical  diviCon 
puts  the  5th  next  the  lefier  extreme,  and  the  hatmonical  next  the  greater,  as  in  the  num- 
bers 6,  8,  9,  12,  as  they  certainly  do.  Again  he  fays,  page  563,  that  the  harmonical  di- 
■vifion  places  the  5th  lowed,  which  is  alfo  true  ; hence  it  appears  that  he  looks  upon  the 
leffcr  extreme  to  be  the  lowed  pofition,  but  in  this  he  cue;  for  if  fix  parts  give  a,  twelve 
muft  give  the  ofiave  below  it,  i.  e.  A.  Bontempi  is  alfo  grofsly  erroneous  in  pages  70 
xnd  173,  et  ftq.  of  his  hidory,  and  has  made  drange  confufionr-by  giving  the  fmaller 
stumber  to  the  graves,  and  the  larger  to  the  acutes,  and  in  the  confcquent  mifapplica- 
uoa  of  the  adverbs  Jttu  and  fapra, 

lo 
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in  which  it  was  not  neceflary  to  review  them,  and  purge  them  from 
thole  errors  which  the  levity  and  inattention  of  the  lingers  were 
from  time  to  time,  introducing  j for,  for  near  a century  after  Gregory's 
time,  innovations  of  this  kind  were  fo  frequent,  that  it  feemed  hardly 
pofiible  to  preferve  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  in  any  degree  of  purity  j 
and,  therefore,  the  court  of  Rome  was  continually  troubled  with  ap- 
plications from  the  princes  of  Europe,  exprefling  their  fears  that  the 
Cantus  Gregorianus  was  in  danger  of  being  loft,  and  praying  its  in- 
terpofition  in  order  to  its  rcftoration. 

A more  particular  account  of  thefe  applications,  and  the  fuccefs 
they  met  with  will  Ihortly  follow  j they  are  mentioned  in  this  place 
to  drew  that  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  was  efteemed  a matter  of  great 
importance  in  divine  worfhip,  and  to  account  in  fome  meafurc  for  the 
numerous  tradls  that  are  extant  in  the  world  concerning  it. 

CHAP.  IX. 

IN  the  earlier  ages  the  treatifes  written  with  a view  to  preferve  the 
integrity  of  the  ccclefiaftical  tones,  were  compofed  in  monafteries : 
Guido  Aretinus,  a Bencdidline  monk,  in  a tradl  entitled  Micro- 
logus,  a very  particular  account  whereof  will  hereafter  be  given, 
has  bellowed  three  chapters  on  the  explanation  of  the  modes  or  tropes, 
which  are  no  other  than  the  eight  eccleflaftic  tones.  Many  other 
difeourfes  on  the  fame  fubjedt  arc  alfo  extant  in  manufeript ; and  in 
print  they  are  innumerable. 

Of  nianufcripts  none  can  pretend  to  greater  authority  than  the 
Micrologus  of  Guido  Aretinus,  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth chapters  whereof  contain  a general  defeription  of  the  eight 
eccleflaftical  modes,  tropes,  or  tones,  but  without  any  diftindlion  of 
their  refpedtive  finals  and  dominants.  In  a manufeript  in  the  library 
of  Baliol  college,  containing  the  Micrologus  of  Guido,  and  lcveral 
Other  mufical  tradls,  is  a dialogue  beginning  with  thefe  words  • Quid 
eft  Mulica  ?’  in  which  the  tones  are  treated  with  a fomewhat  lefs  de- 
gree of  obfeurity  ; but  this  alfo  is  defedfivc  in  that  it  contains  no  For- 
mula to  alcertain  the  relation  between  the  Dominant  and  the  Final 
in  each  of  them.  But  the  manufeript  of  greateft  value  and  curiolity, 
in  refpedt  of  its  copioufnefs  and  perlpicuity,  of  any  now  extant,  is 
Vol.  I.  Z z one 
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one  on  vellum  with  the  following  title,  * Hunc  Librum  vocitatum 

• Muficam  Guidonis  fcriplit  Dominus  Johannes  Wylde,  quondam 

* exempti  Monafterii  Sandta  Crucis  de  Waltham  Pracentor,’  the  pro- 

perty of  Mr.  Weft  now  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  which 
formerly  belonged  toTallys,  as  appears  by  his  hand-writing  on  a blank 
leaf  thereof*.  In  this  book,  of  which  a more  particular  account  will 
be  given  hereafter,  are  contained  a great  number  of  difcourfes  on  the 
fubjedt  of  mufic,  compofed  by  fundry  perfons,  as  namely,  the  above- 
mentioned  Johannes  Wylde,  Kcndale,  Johannes  Torke- 

l'ey,  Thomas  Walfyngham,  Lyoncll  Power,  Chilfton, 

and  others } and  among  thefe  are  feveral  (hort  tratfts  on  the  tones  or 
tropes  as  they  are  called.  The  firft  in  the  book,  which  feems  to 
have  been  not  barely  copied,  but  compofed  by  Wylde,  is  on  the  fub- 
jedt of  what  he  calls  Guidonian  mufic.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  one  treating  of  Manual,  i.  c.  elementary  mufic,  from  the  figure 
of  the  left  hand,  which  Guido  is  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  for  ex- 
plaining his  fyftcm  j and  the  other  of  Tonal  mufic,  containing  the 
dodtrine  of  the  ecclefiaftical  tones. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this  fecond  part  of  Wylde’s  tradt  it  is 
faid  that  all  the  tones  are  produced  from  the  feven  fpccics  of  diapa- 
fon  ; but  as  there  are  eight  of  the  former,  and  only  feven  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  author  firft  takes  upon  him  to  explain  how  the  eighth 
tone  was  generated : he  fays  that  Ptolemy  confidered  the  feventh 
fpecies  as  produced  from  the  third,  and  thought  that  the  fourth  was 
alfo  capable  of  producing  another  tone,  which  he  added  to  the 
feven,  making  thereby  an  eighth  : he  adds,  that  he  difpofed  one  after 
another,  the  fifteen  letters,  which  comprehended  the  bifdiapafon  ; con- 
ftituting  A for  the  firft  note  thereof,  and  P for  the  laft;  and  having 
drawn  feven  femicircles,  which  pointed  out  feven  fpecies  or  tones, 
he  added  the  eighth,  extending  from  the  middle  letter  b or  H to  the 
laft  letter  P,  which  was  the  only  eighth  that  wanted  a fcmicircle; 

* This  manufeript  pail  through  the  hands  of  Morley,  and  was  of  great  ufe  to  him  in 
the  annotations  on  his  Introduction  : many  years  after  his  death  it  had  for  its  owner  Mr. 
Powle,  fpcaker  of  the  lioufc  of  commons  in  the  reign  of  king  William ; from  him  it  came 
to  lord  Somers  ; and  after  his  deceafe  to  Sir  Jofeph  Jcfcyll,  at  an  auCtion  of  whofe  books  it 
was  bought  by  s country  organiit,  and  he  in  gratitude  lor  fomc  kindnefles  done  him,  preft 
the  acceptance  of  it  on  us  prefent  worthy  pofieflor.  A copy  of  it  was  (bund  in  the  library 
of  Or.  I’epufch  upon  his  dcccafe,  but  it  is  from  the  original  that  this  and  the  fublctjuent 
extracts  from  it  are  taken.  a 

point- 
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pointing  out  thereby  the  fourth  fpccies,  which  has  its  mediation  in 
G,  in  which  the  eighth  tone  is  terminated  : and  this,  fays  he,  Boetius 
aflerted  to  be  the  eighth  mode  or  tone  which  Ptolemy  fuperadded. 
The  fame  author  cbferves  that  though  the  fpecies  are  Eight,  yet  the 
genera  of  tones  are  in  truth  but  Four,  each  being  divided  into  au- 
thentic and  plagal ; and  that  each  genus  is  by  fome  writers  termed  a 
Maniera,  which  appellation  he  rejedts,  as  coming  from  the  French. 
He  fays  that  no  cantus  in  any  of  the  tones  can  with  propriety  exceed 
the  limits  of  a tenth ; and  fo  indeed  do  all  the  writers  on  this 
fubjedt  *. 

In  the  fame  manufeript  are  feveral  other  tradls,  one  in  particular 
compofed  by  a certain  monk  of  Sherborne,  in  metre,  tending  to  ex- 
plain the  precepts  of  what  was  then  called  tonal  mufic. 

Many  other  manuferipts  on  this  fubjedt  there  are,  which,  by  the 
afiiftance  of  the  printed  catalogues  may  be  found  ; but  as  a compari- 
fon  of  the  feveral  definitions  therein  contained,  might  introduce  a de- 
gree of  confufion  which  no  diligent  enquirer  would  wifh  to  encoun- 
ter, it  is  fafeft  to  rely  on  thofe  authors  who  have  written  fincc  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  whofc  works  have  flood  the  tcfl  of  ages. 

Of  thefe  Gaffurius,  as  he  is  of  the  greatefl  antiquity,  fo  is  he  of 
unqueftionable  authority.  In  his  book  intitled  Pradtica  Mufic® 
utriufque  Cantus,  printed  in  the  year  1502,  he  has  entered  into  a 
large  difcuflion  of  the  ecclefiaflical  tones,  -and  has  exhibited  them 
fcverally  in  the  following  forms. 

• This  rule  mull  be  undcrllood  as  referring  only  to  that  unifonous  Cantus  which  is  ufed 
in  the  intonation  of  the  pfalms  and  other  parts  of  the  fervice,  and  not  to  that  of  the  anti- 
phons and  hymns  i for  to  thefe  a double,  triple,  and  frequently  a quadruple  cantus  is 
adapted ; and  in  thefe  the  interior  parts  have  often  anomalous  initials  and  finals ; and  in 
the  extreme  parts  the  ambit  of  the  grave  and  acute  founds  will  often  ncccflarily  exceed  the 
interval  of  a tenth. 
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TONE  I. 


Primus  tonus  fie  incipit  fie  mediator  & lie  fi  ni 


TONE  II. 


Secundus  tonus  fie  in-ci-pit  fie  me-di  — a— tur 


TONE  HI. 


Tertias  tonus  fie  incipit  fie  me-di— a -tar  k fie 


TONE  IT. 


(Quartos  tonus  fie  incipit  fie  me-di- a- tur  is  fie 


fi  ni  tur  Euouae  Euouae 
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TONE  V. 


(Quintus  tonu*  fic  in-ci-pit  fic  me-di-a-tbr 


Si  fic  fi  ni  tur  Euouae 


TONE  VI. 


Sextus  tonus  fic  in-ci-pit  fic  me-di  — a — tar 


& fic  fi  ni  tar 


Vel  fic 


TONE  VII. 


Septimus  tonus  fic  incipit  fic  media-tar  8t  fic 


fi  ni  tar  Eaoaa  e Euouae 


Euoua  e 


TONE  VIII. 
Vel  fic  folennis 


Octnuus  tonas  fic  incipit  fic  me-di  - a - tar 


Sc  fic  fi  ni  tur  Eaouae 
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The  above  characters  exhibit  the  eflential  parts  of  each  of  the 
tones,  that  is  to  fay,  the  beginning,  the  mediation,  and  the  clofe, 
which  is  generally  contained  in  the  Euouae,  a word,  or  rather  a 
compagcs  of  letters,  that  requires  but  little  explanation,  being  no- 
thing more  than  the  vowels  contained  in  the  words  Seculorum  Amen  ; 
and  which  whenever  it  occurs,  as  it  does  almoft  in  every  page  of  the 
antiphonary,  is  meant  as  a direction  for  ftnging  thofe  words  to  the 
notes  of  the  Euouae. 

From  Gaffurius  the  tones  have  been  continued  down  to  this  time, 
through  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  on  the  fubjeCt  of  mufic 
at  large,  in  almoft  every  country  in  Europe.  Of  thofe  written  pro- 
feficdly  on  the  ecclefiaftical  tones,  there  arc  two  that  merit  a parti- 
cular attention,  the  one  entitled  Armonia  Gregoriana,  by  Gcrolamo 
Cantone,  Mafter  of  the  Novices,  and  vicar  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Francis,  at  Turin,  publifhed  in  1678,  oblong  quarto.  The  other 
has  the  title  of  II  Canto  Ecclcfiaftico,  the  author  D.  Marzio  Ercu- 
leo,  printed  at  Modena  in  1686,  in  fmall  folio. 

The  firft  of  thefe  books  contains  the  rudiments  of  fmging,  and  the 
moft  important  rules  for  the  Canto  Fermo,  which  for  the  moft  part 
are  comprized  in  fhort  memorial  verfes.  The  author  has  given  a 
brief  defignation  of  the  eight  tones,  but  in  his  twenty-fecond  chapter, 
entitled  Dc’  Toni  Mifti,  he  has  affiimed  a licence  which  teems  un- 
warranted by  any  precedent,  at  lead  in  ancient  praCHce,  of  combin- 
ing together  the  firft  and  fccond,  the  third  and  fourth,  the  fifth  and 
fixth,  and  the  feventh  and  eighth  tones,  and  thereby  exceeded  the 
limits  preferibed  by  the  ancient  writers,  who  all  concur  in  reftraining 
the  canto  fermo  to  the  ambit  of  a tenth. 

The  latter  of  thefe  books  gives  very  ample  directions  for  the 
fmging  of  all  the  offices  in  the  Roman  fcrvice,  and  a reprefentatioa 
of  the  tones  in  the  following  order. 
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The  firft  Tone  has  its  final  in  D.  and  its  dominant  in 
the  fifth  abort  its  final  and  is  intonated  by  KE.  b\. 
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h “ Final  in  E.  dominant  in  A.a  fourth  above;  intonated  MI.  FA. 
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Final  in  F.  dominant  in  C.  a fifth  above;  intonated  FA.  FA. 
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Final  in  F.  dominant  in  A. a third  above;  intonated  FA.  LA.  • 
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Final  in  G.  dominant  in  D. a fifth  above;  intonated  CT.  SOL. 
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® Final  in  G. dominant  in  C.  a Fourth  above;  intonated  DO.  FA. 
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There  is  alio  another  tone  ufed  in  the  Romilh  fervice,  called  by 
fome  of  the  writers  on  the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  II  Tuono  Pellegrino, 
i.  c.  the  Wandering  Tone  j and  by  others  Tuono  Miflo,  or  mixed  ; 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  intonated  appears  by  the  laft  Have  in  the 
preceding  plate. 

The  writers  on  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  have  afligned  to  each  of 
the  eight  ecclefiaftical  tones  a peculiar  charadter,  fuppoling  that  each 
is  calculated  to  excite  different  affedlions  of  the  mind  : this  notion  is 
to  the  laft  degree  fanciful,  as  will  appear  from  what  Bontempi  and  • 
Kirchcr  feverally  fay  touching  the  power  and  efficacy  of  each  *. 
Erculeo  has  diftinguilhed  them  in  the  manner  reprefented  at  the  end 
of  his  fcheme  of  the  fpecies  of  diateffaron,  diapente,  and  diapafon,. 
herein  before  inferted  -{•. 

The  confequence  of  thefe  and  other  publications  of  the  fame  im- 
port, was  that  the  dodtrine  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  was  rendered 
fo  perfpicuous,  and  the  forms  of  the  tones  fo  well  eftabliihed,  that 
they  became  familiar  even  to  children  j but  the  liability  they  had  ac- 
quired was  not  fo  great,  but  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century  the  levity  and  wantonnefs  of  the  fingers  gave  reafon  to 
fear  the  corruption  of  them  J.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
theatric  ftyle  of  mufic  began  to  be  formed,  in  the  performance 
whereof  Cadrati,  and  others  with  flexible  and  extenfivc  voices,  were 
principally  employed  ; thefe  lingers,  for  very  obvious  reafons,  made 
ufe  of  divifions  and  all  the  other  ufual  artifices  to  excite  applaufe  ; and 
thefe  were  fo  grateful  to  the  ears  of  the  vulgar,  that  the  fingers  em- 
ployed in  the  choral  fervice  became  infedted  with  the  like  paffion, 
and  fo  mutilated  and  diflorted  the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  that  the  dig- 
nity and  fimplicity  of  it  was  almoft  loft.  This  gave  occafion  in  the 
year  1683  to  an  excellent  French  mufician,  Guillaume  Gabriel 


* Vide  Bontemp.  pag.  241.  Kirch.  Mufurg.  lib.  VIII.  pag.  142. 

f Doctor  Pepufch,  in  his  Ihort  Introduction  to  Harmony,  pag.  65,  has  remarked  of 
the  key  E that  it  difl'e.-s  from  all  others,  as  in  truth  it  does  •,  for  it  has  for  its  fecond  a fe- 
mitonc,  for  which  reafon,  and  bccaufc  of  certain  peculiarities  in  the  modulation  of  it,  and 
which  render  it  very  folemn  ; he  fays  it  is  as  it  were  appropriated  to  church-mufic,  and 
called  by  the  Italians  Tuono  di  Chicfa. 

This  aflertion  of  the  Doctor  may  poflibly  be  well  grounded,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  no  fuch  diltinction  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Guido  or  Kranchinus,  or  any  of  the  other 
authors  who  have  been  confulted  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  for  the  purpofc  of  explaining 
the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  and  the  nature  of  the  ecclcfialtical  tones. 

X Erculeo,  pag.  5a. 

Nivers 
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Nivers,  organift  of  the  chapel  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  mafter  of  mufic 
to  his  queen  *,  to  publifli  a book  entitled  Diflertation  fur  lc  Chant 
Gregorien.  In  the  compofition  of  this  learned  and  judicious  work, 
the  author  appears  to  have  derived  great  affiftance  from  the  writings 
of  Amalarius  Fortunatus  and  St.  Bernard,  and  from  Cardinal  Bona's 
book  De  Rebus  Liturgicis,  Durandus’s  Rationale  Divinorum  Ofticio- 
xum,  and,  above  all,  from  a more  modern  author,  named  Peytat,  who 
wrote  a hillory  of  the  chapel  of  the  king  of  France,  a book  abounding 
with  a great  variety  of  curious  particulars. 

Nivers  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  endeavours  to  reform  the  cantus 
ecclefiafticus,  that  he  was  employed  by  the  king  to  corredt  the  Ro- 
man antiphonary,  for  the  ufe  of  the  churches  in  France ; and  the 
editions  of  that  great  volume  fince  his  time,  bear  teflimony  to  the 
(kill  and  induflry  which  he  muff  have  exercifed  in  fo  laborious  and 
important  a reformation.  In  fhort,  he  has  not  only  reduced  the 
tones  to  the  ftandard  of  primitive  purity,  but  has  given  fuch  direc- 
tions for  the  performance  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  and  guarded  fo 
well  againft  innovations  in  it,  that  there  is  very  little  rcafon  to  fear 
the  lofs  of  this  precious  relic  of  antiquity. 

* Nivers  was  alfo  organift  of  ihc  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris.  He  was  the  anthor 
of  a book,  entitled,  Traite  de  la  Compofition  de  Mulique,  printed  at  Amfterdam,  in  octavo, 
1697,  and  of  fcme  motets  and  pieces  for  the  organ,  which  arc  alfo  in  print. 
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TH  E firft  eight  chapters  of  Nivers's  Difiertation  fur  le  Chant 
Gregorien,  contain  a hiftory  of  the  primitive  inftitution  of  it, 
and  a vindication  of  the  practice  of  antiphonal  finging  in  general, 
from  Socrates,  Theodoret,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  writers,  with 
anfwers  to  the  objections  of  fuch  as  either  denied  its  authority  or  had 
contributed  to  the  incrcafe  of  thofe  errors  in  the  practice  of  it  which 
it  is  the  purpofe  of  his  book  to  deleft  and  reform. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  the  author  enumerates  the  feveral  characters 
neceflary  in  the  notation  of  it,  and  deferibes  them  thus : 

• Twelve  characters  are  fufficient  for  the  plain-fong  j the  firft  con- 
• fifts  of  four  lines,  upon  which,  and  in  the  fpaces  between  them, 
* all  the  notes  are  fituate ; the  fifth  line,  which  certain  innovators 
• have  added,  is  ufelcfs  and  embaraffing. 

• The  fecond  character  is  the  key  of  C sol  ut  fa,  or  elfe  by  the 

* method  of  the  si } the  key  of  C sol  ut  made  thus  jlj;  or  thus 

■*  cannot  be  fituate  but  on  the  firft,  the  fecond,  or  the  third,  and 
• never  or  very  rarely  on  the  fourth,  becaufe  the  key  on  the  fecond 
* line  with  a b foft  commonly  in  B,  has  altogether  the  fame  effeCt 
‘ as  the  fame  key  on  the  fourth  line  without  b foft  j for  it  is  always 
laid  the  note  on  this  fourth  line  is  always  fung  ut,  and  the  other 

* notes. 
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* notes  confecutivcly  in  order.  This  is  to  be  underflood  of  the  fong, 

* but  not  of  the  organ  or  other  inflruments. 

* The  third  charadter  is  the  key  of  F ut  fa,  made  thus  :*:I>  or 

* thus  which  is  generally  fituated  on  the  fecond  line,  and  fome- 

* time,  but  very  rarely,  upon  the  firft. 

* The  fourth  and  fifth  characters  are  the  two  notes,  the  long  and 

* the  breve,  made  thus  H ♦,  but  as  the  number  of  characters  necef- 

* fary  in  it  is  one  of  the  grand  qucllions  relating  to  the  cantus,  we 

* defer  fpeaking  of  it  till  in  the  next  chapter,  to  confute  the  opinion 

* of  thofe  who  admit  but  one  of  them,  namely,  the  long  *. 

* The  fixth  and  feventh  characters  are  the  two  bars  j the  great  and 

* the  lefs,  made  thus  which  are  ufed  to  denote  the  place 

* where  all  the  choir  together  ought  to  take  breath  and  make 

* a little  paufe.  Thefe  are  the  fame  in  a fong  as  Hops  are  to  words, 

* wherefore  we  always  at  two  points  or  a colon,  and  fometimes  at 

* commas,  put  a great  bat*  to  make  the  fong  complete,  anlwering  to 
‘ a full  flop.  The  principal  ufeof  the  leffer  bar  is  to  give  time  for 

* the  whole  choir  together  to  draw  breath,  to  the  end  that  none  of  the? 

* fingers  may  go  on  fader  than  the  red,  and  that  the  uniformity  of  the 

* cantus  may  be  preferved  by  all,  and  in  all  with  an  equal  meafure. 

* At  the  end  of  every  piece  there  are  put  two  great  bars  to  mark  the  end 

* of  the  fong  j thefe  bars  are  the  mod  efficacious  contrivance  that  can 


* Nivers,  in  thefubfequent  chapter,  undertakes  the  difeuflion  of  a queflion  which  it  feemi 
had  fubfifted  for  a long  time,  namely,  how  many  characters  or  marks  of  time  were  ncccf- 
fjry  in  the  cantus  cccleliafticus  ? He  contends  that  no  more  than  two,  namely,  the  long 
and  the  breve,  arc  admilfablc  into  it ; for  this  he  cites  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Khcima 
in  1 564,  in  which  it  eras  decreed  that  the  cantus  Ihould  contain  but  one  note  on  a fylla- 
blc,  and  that  the  quantities  of  each  fhould  be  obferved  in  the  notation.  He  feems  to  think 
that  this  was  the  very  reformation  intended  by  the  council  of  Trent,  in  that  decree  of  it 
which  is  mentioned  by  Father  Paul,  pag.  559  of  his  hillniy,  to  have  been  made  in  1562, 
again  ft  over-curious  and  wanton  Tinging.  He  alfo  cites  Rabanus  Maurus  to  prove 
that  all  clerks  ihould  perfeflly  underftand  the  nature  of  the  accents,  and  accommodate 
their  notation  to  it.  f arther  he  aliens,  on  the  authority  of  Radulphus,  that  in  the  gra- 
dual of  the  hlefled  Gregory  at  Rome  there  arc  but  few  notes,  anti  that  there  is  rcafon  to 
(relieve  that  many  characters  in  thofe  of  an  hundred  years  after  him  have  no  warrant  for 
their  admilfton. 

In  the  courfeof  this  difquifition  Nivers  feems  not  to  he  in  the  lead  aware  of  a reforma- 
tion of  the  cantus  ccclcliatticus  made  by  Paleltrina  and  Kranccfco  Soriano,  about  the  year 
■ 5X0,  which  confided  in  the  reduction  of  the  characters  to  three,  namely,  the  long,  the 
linrve,  and  the  fcmibrevc ; and  is  csprefsly  mentioned  by  Marzio  Erculco,  in  his  Dilcourl'c 
on  the  Cantus  I'.cclefi alliens  above-cited 
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4 be  thought  on  to  remedy  all  the  cacophonies  and  contrarieties 

* the  voices  of  the  fingers,  who,  without  them,  could  not  gueft 

* when  to  reft  ; but  the  abufeof  thefe  bars  is  become  almoft  general, 

* for  the  markers  or  writers  of  notes  and  the  printers  imagine 
4 there  muft  be  one  at  every  word;  fo  that  if  there  are  four,  five,  fix,  or 
4 feven  monofyllables  following  one  another,  they  put  as  many  bars 

* as  there  are  notes,  as  if  all  the  notes  were  not  of  themfelves  as  well 
4 feparated,  without  bars,  as  the  words  arc.  St.  Bernard  fpeaks  of 

* this  confufion  in  thefe  words : 11  What  fort  of  liberty  is  this 
“ which  introduces  the  confufion  of  uncertainty,  &c.”  And  in  effect 

* this  confufion  of  bars  is  of  no  fervice,  fince  all  the  notes  are  of 

* themfelves  as  diftindt  as  the  words  ; and  all  thefe  bars  are  not 

* only  ufclefs  and  embarrafiing,  but  they  yet  (which  is  remarkable) 

* deftroy  the  benefit  of  their  inftitution,  becaufe  the  fingers,  no 
4 longer  knowing  where  to  repofe  themfelves,  fome  flop  while  others 

* advance,  which  occafions  the  greateft  diforders  in  the  fong  ; and  the 

* excels  of  bars  puts  the  fong  again  into  its  former  abufc,  when  it 

* had  no  bars,  which  we  fee  in  the  more  ancient  manuferipts. 

* The  eighth  charadler  is  the  guidon,  made  upon  the  line,  or 

* in  the  fpace  thus  ■ *|  or  thus  »+/  Ay/  to  mark  where 

4 the  following  note  will  be  fituate  in  the  other  line. 

4 The  ninth  charadler  is  the  bemol,  made  thus  in  a fpace,  but 

4 rarely  on  a line  which  is  always  marked  in  B,  and  very  rarely 
4 in  E. 

4 The  tenth  is  the  point  • between  two  fhort  notes  : the  ufe  of  it  is 
4 to  augment  the  precedent  one,  and  ditninifh  that  following  it,  to  ob- 
4 ferve  a certain  regulated  meafure,  for  example,  that  of  two  times. 
4 Sometimes  the  point  is  alfo  put  between  a long  note  and  a fhort 
4 one;  and  in  fuch  cafe  it  only  augments  the  long  note  with  the  half 
4 of  its  own  value,  fo  that  the  point  and  the  following  breve  con- 
4 fidered  together  complete  the  juft  meafure  of  a long  note. 

4 The  eleventh  charadler  is  the  bond  or  joining,  made  thus  \ 

4 or  thus  /■ — s which  ferves  to  tie  two  or  more  notes,  or  long  ones  and 
4 breves  on  one  and  the  fame  fy liable,  to  keep  the  regulated  meafure, 

• Thi»  is  the  form  of  the  guidon  in  ancient  miflals,  and  other  books  written  or  printed 
with  muiical  notes  : it  is  an  indication  of  the  firft  note  in  a fuccccding  (lave,  and  is  that 
note  in  a fm  alter  character.  This  kind  of  gttidon  is  now  difufed,  and  has  given  place  to 
that  other  above  drferibed. 

4 The 
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* The  laft  charadter  is  the  diefis,  made  thus  or  thus  x ; the  ufc 

* of  it  is  to  foften  the  following  note,  or  that  above  or  under  which  it 

* is  placed  ; the  diefes  are  rarely  marked  in  the  plain -long,  becauie 

* the  voice  itfelf  naturally  leads  to  it  *. 

Having  thus  explained  the  characters,  Nivcrs,  in  his  twelfth  book, 
proceeds  to  a diferimination  of  the  tones  by  the  finals  and  domi* 
nants  of  each  in  their  refpedlive  order,  in  the  words  following  : 

* The  firft  has  its  final  in  D,  and  its  dominant  in  A,  the  fifth  to. 

‘ its  final  j re  la.’ 

* The  following  directions  of  Nivcrs  contain  the  principal  rules  to  be  obferved  in  the 
performance  of  the  Cantus  ecclefiaflicus. 

‘ To  begin  to  fmg  or  intonate  an  anthem,  or  any  other  part  of  the  office  whatfoever, 

‘ the  rule  is  to  attend  particularly  to  the  dominant  of  the  choir,  which  ought  to  be  regu- 

* luted  according  to  the  voices  which  compofe  it ; for  it  would  he  ailing  quite  contrary  to 

* nature  and  reafon  to  pretend  toellabliOi  the  fame  dominant  for  the  low,  the  middle,  and 
‘ the  higheft  voices. 

* To  arrive  at  a pcrfcfl  knowledge  of  thefe  things,  it  ought  to  be  known  that  the  whole 

* fong  confifts  in  eight  modes  or  tones,  which  may  be  reduced  to  four  by  their  finals,  and 

* even  to  two,  by  only  the  difference  of  the  greater  third  and  the  leffer  third. 

* The  uneven  tones,  which  are  only  fo  termed,  as  being  diftinguilhed  by  the  odd  num- 

* bers  t,  3,  5,  7,  are  called  authentic^  or  principals  : the  others  are  named  plagals  or  de- 
‘ pendents,  becaufe  they  have  one  and  the  fame  final  each  with  their  authentic,  and  thus. 

‘ the  ftrft  and  fecond  have  one  and  the  fame  final,  fo  the  third  and  fourth,  the  fifth  and 
‘ fixth,  the  levcnth  ami  eighth  > all  their  difference  confills  only  in  the  extent,  which  ill’ 

» the  authentic*  is  above,  and  in  the  plagals  below. 

* Every  tone  bas  two  efl'cntial  chords,  called  the  final  and  the  dominant,  upon  which  all 

* forts  of  fongs  turn  and  are  founded.  The  final  is  that  by  which  the  tone  ought  for  the  moll 

* part  to  begin,  but  always  to  end  The  dominant  is  that  which  rules  or  prevails  the  often-. 

* ell  in  the  long,  and  upon  which  the  tenor  of  the  pfalms,  oraifons,  and  all  that  is  to  be 

* be  fung  ftrail  forward,  or  nearly  flrait  forward,  is  made.  Wherefore  this  dominant 

* 011,  > be  a little  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  natural  voice,  and  not  lower,  becaufe 

* the  in  all  the  tones  the  extent  of  the  notes  is  greater  below  than  above  the  dominant 

* but  it  is  not  a fmall  difficulty  to  take  it  juft  and  in  a good  pitch. 

* For  the  common  and  ordinary  voices  they  put  the  dominant  of  the  choir  in  A of  the 

* organ  ; I mean  the  organs  which  have  the  tone  of  the  king’s  chapel,  which  all  the  famous 

* organs  of  Paris  and  ellewhcte  have,  wherefore  this  tone  is  railed  the  tone  of  the  chapel, 

* to  diftinguilb  it  from  the  tone  of  the  king's  chamber,  which  is  a*  femitone  higher,  and 

* fo  commonly  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  organs  in  nunneries  ; the  nuns  having  generally 

* an  extent  of  voice  higher  by  an  oflave  titan  the  common  voices  of  men. 

■ For  the  low  voices  they  put  the  dominant  in  G of  the  organ. 

* For  the  high  voices  they  put  the  dominant  in  B of  the  organ. 

* For  the  voices  of  religious  women  they  put  the  dominant  in  C,  or  even  in  D of  the  * 

* organ,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  voices. 

* The  fitft  thing  therefore  that  ought  to  be  known  is  the  dominant  of  the  choir,  which 
‘ is  only  a generical  found,  or  tone  if  you  will,  and  not  fixed  to  any  note  or  degree,  that 
‘ is  to  any  rule  or  interval  on  which  inis  dominant  can  be  placed. 

‘ Tbe  fecond  thing  to  be  obferved  is  the  mode  or  tone  of  the  anthem  which  is  to  be 

* fung,  and  to  regulate  the  dominant  of  the  anthem  to  the  unifon  of  the  dominant  of  the  * 

* choir  which  performs  it,  and  then  to  proceed  from  this  dominant  regularly,  and  pnf* 

‘ throngl*. 
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* The  fecond  has  its  final  in  D,  and  its  dominant  in  F,  a third  to 
‘ its  final ; re  fa.’ 

* The  third  has  its  final  in  E,  and  its  dominant  in  C,  a fixth  to  its 

* final ; Ml  UT 

‘ The  fourth  has  its  final  in  E,  and  its  dominant  in  A,  a fourth  to 
‘ its  final ; mi  la.’ 

* The  fifth  lias  its  final  in  F,  and  its  dominant  in  C,  a fifth  to  its 

* final  ; ut  sol,  or  ell’e  fa  ut  with  B hi,  not  b.’ 

* The  fixth  has  its  final  in  F,  and  its  dominant  in  A,  a third  to 

* its  finalj  ut  mi,  or  elfe  fa  la,  with  13  h,  not  b.  ’ 

* The  fevcnth  has  its  final  in  G,  and  its  dominant  in  A,  a fifth 

* to  its  final  ; sol  re.’ 

* The  eighth  has  its  final  in  G,  and  its  dominant  in  C,  a fourth  to 

* its  final  ; sol  ut.’ 

The  difiertation  of  Nivers  contains  alfo  Formula:  Cantus  Ordinarii 
Officii  Divini.  Thefe  he  has  given  in  Latin,  together  with  the  mu- 
fical  notes  : they  contain  dire&ions  for  finging  the  oraifons  and  re- 
fponfes,  and  for  reading  the  prophets,  the  epiflles,  and  gofpels,  and 
for  the  intonation  of  the  pfalms.  There  are  alfo  fevcral  litanies  and 
antiphons,  and  that  famous  lamentation  of  the  Virgin,  in  monkifii 
rhyme, 

* Stabat  mater  dolorofa 
Juxta  crucem  lachrymofa. 

The  formula  of  the  tones  intitlcd  Tabula  tonorum,  is  alfo  given 
in  mufical  characters,  and  contains  the 'following  examples  : 

4 through  all  the  degrees  as  far  as  the  note  by  which  the  anthem  ought  to  begin  ; for  ex- 
4 ample,  it  I would  intonate  the  firft  anthem  of  the  Fcaft  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  44  Sa- 
44  cc  dos  in  jeternum,”  I Gng  flowlv  the  dominant  of  this  anthem,  which  is  la, 
‘ to  the  unifon  of  the  dominant  of  the  choir,  and  defeend  by  degrees  to  the  final 
4 of  the  anthem,  by  which  it  begins,  firming  la,  sol,  fa,  mi,  re,  to  find  the 
4 jufi  tone  of  the  firft  note  of  the  faid  anthem,  44  Sacerdos  in  sternum,”  and  after  the 
4 fame  manner  in  other  anthems  and  tones.  But  one  fhould  not  be  ignorant  of  thedlen- 
4 tial  choi  ds  of  every  tone.’ 

It  ihould  feem  by  thefe  fevcral  trails  of  Erculeo  and  Nivers,  and  other  r.utbor9  who 
might  be  named,  that  th6  doctrine  of  the  tones  is  now  fo  well  eflabliflied,  that  there  is  not 
the  lead  rcafon  to  fear  any  corruption  of  them.  In  England  the  iiule  hook  entitled  A pious 
Allocution,  published  for  the  in  if  ruction  of  pci  ions  of  the  Romilli  perfuafion  in  the  true 
church  plain-lung,  contains  a formula  of  the  eight  tones,  exactly  correfpcnding  with  that 
of  Nivers  above  given  ■,  and  it  farther  appears,  that  in  the  feminarics  throughout  Italy  it  is 
taught  to  children  in  a way  that  admits  of  no  variation.  In  fhort,  its  principles  krem  to  be 
a.s  well  under  flood  as  thole  of  arithmetic,  or  any  other  mathematical  feicncc. 

* According  to  the  French  method  of  folmifution  ; but  ticuleo  makes  it  la. 
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Dixit  Dominu*  Domino  meo:  Sede  a dextris  me  - is. 


Dixit  Dominus  Domino  meo:  Sede  a dextris  me  — is. 


Dixit  Dominus  Domino  meo:  Sede  a dextris  me— is. 


Dixit  Dominus  Domino  meo;  Srde  A dextris  me  — is. 


Dixit  Dominuj  Domino  meo:  Sede  A dextris  me— is. 
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To  facilitate  the  remembrance  of  the  formula  of  each  of  the  tones, 
and  particularly  to  imprefs  upon  the  minds  of  children  the  finals  and 
dominants  that  charafterife  them,  memorial  verfes  have  been  com- 
pofed,  of  which  the  following  are  a fpecimen. 

Primus  habet  tonus  F sot  la,  fextus  et  idem  : 

Ut  re  fa  odfavus : fit  tertius,  atque  fecundus : 

La  sol  la  quartus : dant  ut  mi  sol  tibi  quintum: 
Septimus  at  tonus  fa  mi  fa  sol  tibi  monftrat. 

Septimus  et  fextus,  dant  fa  mi  re  mi  quoque  primus. 
Quintus  et  odtavus,  dant  fa  sol  fa  ficque  fecundus. 

Sol  fa  mi  re  fa  tertius,  re  ut  re  mi  reque  quartus. 

Primus  cum  quarto  dant  A la  mi  re,  quoque  fextus 
E fa  ut  fecundus : C sol  fa  ut  tertius  tibi  notat. 

Cum  eo  quintus,  odtavufque  fignat  ibidem  : 

Septimus  in  D la  sol  re  fuum  ponit  euouae. 

By  the  foregoing  dedudtion  of  the  nature  of  the  Cantus  Gre- 
gorian us,  nothing  more  is  intended  than  to  explain  its  original 
form,  for  it  will  be  obferved  that  none  of  the  authors  above- 
cited  prefume  to  make  any  additions  to,  or  amendments  of  it, 
on  the  contrary  they  labour  to  reprefent  it  in  its  purity,  and 
to  preferve  it  from  corruption.  This  was  evidently  the  defign  of 
Nivcrs  j and  his  book,  which  is  of  the  controverfial  kind,  is  calculated 
to  corredt  certain  abufes  in  the  fervice  that  arofc  from  the  wanton- 
nefs  and  levity  of  the  fingers,  and  were  peculiar  to  his  time  ; but 
the  Cantus  Gregorianus  fuffered  greatly  from  corruptions  that  were 
the  effedt  of  ignorance,  and  which  took  place  within  a century  after 
its  inftitution ; and  thefe  corruptions,  their  nature  and  caufes,  and 
the  methods  taken  to  remove  them  by  thcfeveral  princes  of  Europe, 
efpecially  thofe  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  make  a very 
confidcrable  part  of  the  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  and  therefore  require  to 
be  particularly  mentioned  j and  if  the  foregoing  digrefiion  may  feem 
to  deviate  from  the  rule  which  chronology  preferibes  in  the  relation 
of  events,  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  this  cafe  a ftridl  adherence  to 
it  would  have  been  abfurd  ; for  who  can  underfiand  a relation  of  the 
feveral  corruptions  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  who  is  not  firft  made 
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fcnfiblc  of  it's  naitufe  and  application  ; in  fliort,  who  has  not  a clear 
conception  of  the  thing  itfelf,  in  its  original  ftatc  of  purity  and 
, perfedtion. 

That  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  became  corrupt  in  a (hort  time 
after  its  inftitution,  may  be  gathered  from  the  ecclefiaftical  and  other 
writers,  from  the  feventh  century  downwards.  Saint  Bernard,  in  a 
preface  to  the  antiphonary  of  the  Ciftercians,  has  enumerated  many 
abufes,  diforders,  and  irregularities  which  had  crept  into  the  church- 
fervice  before  his  time,  and  this  even  at  Rome  itfelf : he  fpeaks  of 
the  fingers  of  His  time  as  ignorant  and  obftinate  to  a degree  that  is 
fcarcc  to  be  credited  ,•  for  he  reprefents  them  as  confounding  the  rules, 
and  preferring  error  to  truth  ; and  referring  to  an  Antiphon,  * Nos 
‘ qui  vivimus,'  the  proper  termination  whereof  is  in  D,  he  adds,  that 
thofe  unjuft  prevaricators,  the  fingers  of  his  time,  would  terminate  it 
in  G;  and  affert  with  an  oath  or  wager,  that  it  was  of  the  eighth  tone. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  (whom  Gerard  Voffius  has  followed,  in  an  ac- 
count given  by  him  of  this  matter)  * upon  the  authority  of  an  anony- 
mous commentator  on  Hugo  Reiitlingenfis,  relates  that  the  Cantus 
Gregorianus  was  very  much  corrupted  by  the  Germans.  The  words 
of  the  author  thus  referred  to  are,  * Certain  Germans,  and  particular- 

* ly  the  clergy  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedldl,  who  had  learned  perfedt- 

* ly  and  by  heart  the  mufical  cantus,  not  only  theoretically,  but  alfo 

* by  practice  and  exercife,  leaving  out  the  keys  and  lines  which  are 

* required  in  the  mufical  Neuma.-f-  note  or  charadler,  began  to  note 

* them  down  fimply  in  their  books ; and  after  that,  their  fueceffors 

* fung  in  the  fame  manner,  and  taught  their  fcholars,  not  thcoreti- 

* cally,  but  by  frequent  pradtice  and  long  exercife;  which  cantus 
‘ thus  learned  by  pradtice,  became  various  in  different  places, 

* wherefore  it  was  then  termed  pradtice,  ufusj,  and  not  mufic. 

* In  this  cantus  however  the  fcholars  afterwards  began  to  differ 

* in  many  things  from  their  mafters,  and  the  matters  from  their 

* fcholars;  from  which  difference,  and  the  ignorane’e  of  the  theory, 

• Voci  Frigdorse.  S*d  vide  Ger.  Voff.  De  Scien'.iis  Mathematic  is,  cap  xxi  §.  1 2 
+ This  word,  which  Sir  Iltnry  Spelman  has  elfewhere  fa  id  is  fynonymous  with  the 
noun  Note,  has  two  fignifications  ; that  which  Gaffurius  has  given  of  it  is  its  primitive  and 
true  one;  and  he  fays  it  is  an  aggregation  of  as  many  founds  or  notes  as  may  be  conve- 
niently uttered  in  one  fingle  refpiration.  Vide  Spclman’s  Glolf.  voccNfuma;  and 
Gaffurius,  Pra£t  Muf.  lib.  I.  cap.  viii  Probably  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek  rtr«i»/«. 

J For  which  rcafon,  the  terms  Salifbury  ttfc,  Hereford  ufe,  the  ufe  of  Bangor,  York, 
Lincoln,  are  taken  to  deferibe  Uie  ritual  of  thofe  fevcral  cathedrals  in  the  preface  to  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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‘ the  practice  was  faid  to  be  confufed,  which  confufed  pradtice  being 

* defpiled,  almoft  all  the  Germans,  who  were  hitherto  miferably  fe- 

* duced  by  that  cantus,  are  returned  to  the  true  art.' 

Thet’e  corruptions,  according  to  the  author  above-cited,  feem  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  Germany  ; but  there  were  others  of  an  earlier 
date  which  prevailed  in  France  and  alfo  in  Britain,  for  the  latter  of 
which  countries  Gregory  feems  to  have  entertained  fuch  a degree  of 
aftedlion,  as  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  it  were 
fome  of  the  firft  people  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  Cantus  Gre- 
gorianus  was  communicated,  and  that  they  became  Chrillians  and 
lingers  at  one  and  the  fame  period. 

The  hillory  of  the  converfion  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  this- 
ifland  to  chriftianity  in  the  year  585,  is  related  by  all  our  hillorians,, 
particularly  by  Bede,  whofe  account  of  it,  as  exhibiting  a very  na- 
tural reprefentation  of  the  fimplicity  of  manners  which  then  pre- 
vailed, is  here  inferted. 

* It  is  reported  that  merchants  arriving  at  Rome,  when  on  a 
certain  day  many  things  were  to  be  fold  in  the  market-place, 
abundance  of  people  reforted  thither  to  buy,  and  Gregory  himfelf 
with  the  red,  where,  among  other  things,  boys  were  fet  to  fale. 
for  Haves,  their  bodies  white,  their  countenance  beautiful,,  and. 
their  hair  very  fine : having  viewed  them,  he  alked,  as.  is  faid,. 
from  what  country  or  nation  they  were  brought,  and  was  told, 
from  the  ifland  of  Britain,  whofe  inhabitants  were  of  fuch  a pre- 
lence*.  He  again  enquired  whether  thofc  iflanders  were  Chrillians,. 
or  Hill  involved  in  the  errors  of  paganifm,  and  was  informed  that 
they  were  pagans.  Then  fetching  deep  fighs  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  “ Alas ! what  pity  faid  he,  that  the  author  of  darknefs. 
4 is  poifeffed  of  men  of  fuch  fair  countenances,  and  that  being  re- 
4 markable  for  fuch  graceful  afpedts,  their  minds  Ihould  be  void  of 
4 inward  grace.”  He  therefore  again  alked  what  was  the  name  of 
that  nation,  and  was  anfwered,  that  they  were  called  Angles: 

4 Right-,  faid  he,  for  they  have  an  angelical  face,  and  it  becomes 
4 fuch  to  be  coheirs  with  the  angels  in  heaven.  What  is  the  name, 

4 proceeded  he,  of  the  province  from  which  they  are  brought  ?” 
It  was  replied,  that  the  natives  of  that  province  were  called  Deiri-f-, 

* William  Thorn,  a monk  of  St.  Auguftinc’s  Canterbury,  fays  there  were  three  of 
icfe  boys  : 4 Vidit  in  foro  Romano  tret>  pueros  Anglicos  lactci  candoris.’  Decern  Scrip- 
ores,  pag.  1757. 
t i.c.  of  Dcirham,  or  Durham. 

2 **  Truly 
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"**  Truly  Deiri,  laid  he,  withdrawn  from  wrath  and  called  to  the 
*'  mercy  of  Chrift.  How  is  the  king  of  that  province  called  ?” 
4 They  told  him  his  name  was  Ellej  and  he,  alluding  to  the  name, 

* faid,  “ Hallelujah,  the  praife  of  God  the  creator  mud  be  fung  in 
‘ thofc  parts.”  Then  repairing  to  the  bifhop  of  the  Roman  and 

* apoftolical  fee  (for  he  was  not  himfelf  then  made  pope)  heintreated 
‘ him  to  fend  fome  minifters  of  the  word  into  Britain,  to  the  nation 
4 of  the  Englilh,  by  whom  it  might  be  converted  to  Chrift 

The  above  relation  is  very  charadteriftic  of  the  humanity  and  fim- 
plicity  of  the  reverend  father.  Fuller,  who  labours  hard  to  make  all 
mankind  as  merry  as  himfelf,  thinks  that  in  his  ready  application  of 
the  anlwers  of  the  merchants  to  his  purpofc,  his  wit  kept  pace  with 
his  benevolence,  and  having  a mind  to  try  whether  he  could  not  be 
as  witty  as  the  father,  he  has  given  the  whole  converfation  a dramatic 
turn,  by  putting  it  into  the  form  of  a dialogue 

The  fight  of  thefe  children,  and  the  knowledge  which  Gregory 
thereby  acquired  of  this  country  and  its  inhabitants,  were  the  mo- 
tives for  fending  Auguftine  the  monk  hither,  with  whom,  as  we 
are  exprefsly  told  by  Johannes  Diaconus,  who  wrote  the  Life  of 
St.  Gregory,  fingers  were  alfo  fent  with  Auguftine,  then  going 
to  Britain,  and  afterwards  difperfed  through  the  weft,  who  tho- 
roughly inftru&ed  the  barbarians  in  the  Roman  inflitution.  The 
fame  author  proceeds  to  relate  that  alter  the  death  of  thefe  men  J the 

• PcJ.  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  lib.  If.  cap.  i. 

t Church  Hift.  of  Britain,  Cent.  VI.  book  ii. 

t The  names  of  the  lingers  who  came  into  Britain  with  Auguftine  arc  no  where  par* 
ticulaily  mentioned.  We  leant  however  from  Bede  that  the  church  fong  was  at  fir li  only 
known  in  Kent  j that  afterwards  that  is  fay  about  the  year  620,  when  Phulinus  became 
bithop  of  the  Northumbrians,  a deacon  of  his.  named  James,  had  rendered  himfelf  very  fa- 
mous for  his  (kill  in  the  church  fong  ; and  that  Wilfrid,  a fuccecding  bithop  of  the  fame 
fee,  about  the  year  664  invited  out  of  Kent  Eddi,  furuamed  Stephen,  for  the  purpofc  of 
teaching  the  fame  in  the  fcvcral  churches  of  the  Northumbrians.  Farther,  Bede  gives  a par- 
ticular account  of  John  the  finger  above-mentioned,  whom  he  Itilesarchchanrer  or  precentor 
of  the  church  of  the  holy  apoftle  Peter,  and  abbot  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Martin,  and  elfc- 
where  finger  of  the  apoftolic  fee:  he  fays  Ire  was  fetit  into  Britain  by  pope  Agatho,  that 
he  might  teach  the  method  of  finging  throughout  the  year,  as  it  was  practifed  at  St.  Peter’s 
at  Homes  and  that  he  fettled  in  a monaftery  which  hegfrid  king  of  the  Northumbrians 
hail  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wire.  He  farther  fays  that  John  did  as  he  had 
been  commanded  by  the  pope,  teaching  the  fingers  of  this  monaftery  the  order  and  man- 
ner of  finging  anti  reading  alottd,  and  committing  to  writing  all  that  was  required 
throughout  the  whole  conrfe  of  the  year  for  celebrating  fefti'vals,  all  which  were  in  lk-dc’s 
tunc  obferved  in  that  monaftery,  and  tranferibed  by  many  others  eHewhcre  : he  fays  far- 
ther that  the  laid  John  did  nut  only  teach  the  brethren  of  that  monaftery,  but  that  futh  as 
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modulation  of  the  weftern  churches  became  very  corrupt,  and  con- 
tinued fo  till  pope  Vitalianus  the  Firft,  who  introduced  the  organ 
into  the  choral  fervice,  fent  Johp,  a famous  Roman  finger,  together 
with  Theodore,  afterwards  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  way  of 


had  (kill  in  finging  rtforted  from  almofl  all  the  monaflcrics  of  the  fame  province  to  hear 
him. 

'Hie  reveiend  Mr.  Johnfon,  late  of  C-nnbrook  in  Kent,  has  given  a fummary  of  this 
relation,  with  his  own  fentiments  thereon,  in  a book  which  hardly  any  011c  now  looks  intq, 
but  which  abounds  with  a great  variety  of  curious  learning,  his  Collection  of  Eccle- 
fialiical  Laws  ; in  the  general  preface  to  which  he  fays,  upon  the  authority  of  Bede,  that 
pope  Agatho,  above  eighty  years  after  Auguftinc’s  coming  over,  fent  John,  the  precentor 
of  St.  Peter’s  church  in  Rome,  to  inftruft  the  monks  of  Vv  irmuth  in  the  annual  courfe  of 
Tinging;  and  that  he  did  accordingly  teach  them  the  order  and  rite  of  finging  and  reading 
in  the  celebration  of  fealts  through  the  circle  of  the  whole  year,  and  that  he  wrote  down 
and  left  behind  him  whatever  was  requifite  to  this  purpofe.  And  that  the  fum  of  what  he 
taught  them  con  filled  in  new  tunes  or  modes  of  mufic,  fome  variations  of  habit,  gefture, 
and  perhaps  of  the  feries  ot  performing  religious  offices  according  as  the  fafhions  had  bees 
altered  at  Rome  fince  Augufline’s  coming  hither — that  lie  taught  them  viva  voce,  and 
what  he  wrote  down  concerned  only  the  celebration  of  the  feftivals — that  John  was  fent  to 
one  monaftcry  only,  and  is  not  Cud  to  have  taught  any  but  the  Northumbrians. — That 
upon  Theodore’s  fir  ft  coming  to  Canterbury,  which  was  ten  or  twelve  years  before  this,  the 
Roman  way  of  finging  was  well  known  in  Kent,  and  then  began  to  be  taught  in  other 
churches — that  Wilfrid  foon  after  invited  Eddi,  otherwife  cal  led  Stephen,  out  of  Kent 
into  the  North,  to  teach  this  practice  there. — But  thirty-five  jears  before  Theodore’s  arri- 
val, James  the  Kentifh  deacon  had  been  left  at  York  by  Paulinus  when  he  retired  to  Ro- 
rheitcr,  on  purpofe  to  teach  them  the  way  of  finging  ufed  by  the  Romans  and  the  Kentilh. 
The  fame  author  adds  as  a conjecture  of  his  own,  that  it  is  probable  that  neither  of  thefe 
Kentilh  Tinging- mafters  went  farther  than  Hexham,  however  not  to  Wirmuth. 

The  fame  CollecYion  contains  a decree  of  the  Rman  council,  which  as  it  relates  to 
mufic,  and  was  made  to  reform  an  ahufe  of  it  that  prevailed  about  this  time,  it  may  not 
be  improper  here  to  mention.  By  this  a£l  it  is  decreed  that  bifhops,  and  all  whoforver 
that  profefs  the  religious  life  of  the  eccleliaflic.il  order,  do  not  uft  weapons,  nor  keep  mufi- 
cinns  of  the  female  fex,  nor  any  mufical  concerts  whatfoever,  nor  do  allow  of  any  buf- 
fooneries or  ptays  in  their  prefence. 

Of  James,  the  deacon  of  Paulinus  above-mentioned,  he  fays  that  he  lived  to  his  [Bedc'sJ 
time.  If  fo,  and  confideriug  that  Paulinus  was  hilhop  of  Northumbria,  in  which  province 
Bede's  monaltery  was  fituatc,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Bede  and  James  were  intimate- 
ly acquainted. 

Bede  alfo  mentions  as  living  in  the  time  of  Theodore,  Putta,  a man  of  great  fimplicity 
in  his  manners,  extremely  well  verfed  in  ecclcfiaftical  difeipline,  and  remarkably  fkillid 
in  church-mufic,  and  who,  on  account  of  thefe  his  excellencies,  was  preferred  to  the  fee 
of  Kochefter-  Mention  will  he  made  of  this  perfon  hereafter,  in  the  interim  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  teflimony  of  Bede  it  of  great  weight  in  all  matters  that  relate  to  church 
difeipline,  and  that  hardly  any  man  of  his  time  wn  better  acquainicd  with  the  mufic  of  the 
church  than  himfclf : in  a fnntmarv  of  his  own  life,  at  the  end  of  his  Ecclcliaflicat  Hiltory, 
he  mentions  his  being  a prieft  of  the  ntonallery  of  Wircmomh,  the  vety  monaftery  where 
John  the  precentor  fettled  upon  his  arrival  in  Britain  ; and  that  he  there  applied  himfclf  10 
the  meditation  of  fertpture,  the  obfervance  of  regular  difeipline,  and  the  daily  can*  of 
finging  in  the  church  ; and  that  he  always  delighted  in  learning,  teaching,  and  writing, 
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France  into  Britain,  who  corredted  the  abufes  that  had  crept  into  the 
church-fervice  of  this,  as  it  (hould  feem,  favourite  people.. 

Farther  he  fays,  that  afterwards  the  Gregorian  chant  became  again 
corrupt,  particularly  in  France,  for  which  reafon  Charlemagne  fent 
two  clerks  to  Rome  with  a requeft  to  Adrian,  the  then  pope,  that  they 
might  be  inftrudted  in  the  rudiments  of  the  genuine  Roman  fong  ; 
thefe  brought  back  the  metropolis  of  Metz  to  its  original  purity  of 
finging,  and  that  city  communicated  its  example  to  all  France. 
The  fame  author  adds  that  the  death  of  thefe  two  men  produced  the 
fame  effedt,  though  in  a lefs  degree,  in  France,  as  that  of  the  others 
had  done  in  Britain  j wherefore  the  king  wrote  again  to  Adrian;  who 
fent  him  two  fingers,  who  found  that  the  church  of  Metz  had  de- 
viated a little  from  the  true  rule  of  finging,  but  the  other  churches  a 
great  deal.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  this  diverfity  was  reniarkable 
in  his  time,  for  that  the  reft  of  the  French  and  all  the  German 
churches  were  then  as  much  inferior  in  the  purity  of  their  choral  fer- 
vice  to  that  of  Metz,  as  the  latter  were  to  the  Roman  ; but  for  the 
prefent  he  fays  thefe  men  reduced  the  church  of  Metz  to  order. 

Monfieur  Nivers,  from  Peytat,  a modern  writer,  and  a countryman 
of  his,  who  it  feems  wrote  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  the  chapel  of 
the  king  of  France,  cites  the  following  pafiage  : 

Pope  Stephen  II.  being  conftrained  to  feek  to  Pepin  king  of 
France  for  protedlion  of  the  holy  fee  againft  the  Lombards,  arrived  in 
that  kingdom  fo  foon  after  Pepin’s  afeent  to  the  throne,  as  to  perforin 
the  ceremony  of  his  confecration  in  the  abbey-church  of  St.  Denys. 
From  Rome  the  pope  had  brought  with  him  chaplains  and  fingers, 
who  firft  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  inftrudt  the  choir  of  St.  Denys  in 
the  Roman  office ; and  afterwards,  for  the  pope  made  a confidcrable 
ftay  in  France,  affifted  in  communicating  the  knowledge  of  it  to  the 
other  churches  in  that  kingdom.  At  that  time  the  chapel  of  Pepin 
confided  of  the  very  flower  of  the  clergy,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of 
the  Romans,  not  only  the  plain-chant  but  the  ufe  of  inftruments  was 
fpread  throughout  the  realm.  This  reformation  it  is  true  did  not 
laft  long,  for  upon  the  death  of  Pepin  his  fon  Charlemagne  found  the 
choral  fervice  in  a^  great  diforder  as  ever,  which,  fays  the  monk  of 
St.  Cibard  of  Angoulefme,  was  the  reafon  that  induced  this  empe- 
ror to  apply  to  Adrian'for  affiftance  from  Rome. 
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TH  E account  given  of  this  matter  by  another  ancient  writer,  a 
monk  of-St.  Gal,  is  that  the  pope  fent  to  France,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  twelve  excellent  fingers,  anfwering 
to  the  number  of  the  apoflles,  whofc  inftrudtions  were  to  reform  the 
mufic  of  the  French  churches,  and  regulate  the  fervice,  fo  as  that 
there  might  be  an  uniformity  in  this  refpeft  throughout  the  king- 
dom ; but  that  thefe  men,  jealous  of  the  glory  of  France,  in  their 
way  thither  plotted  to  corrupt  and  diverfify  the  plain-chant  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  increafe  the  confufion  in  which  it  was  involved,  and 
thereby  render  the  people  for  ever  incapable  of  performing  it  corredtly. 
As  foon  as  they  arrived  in  France,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
honour,  they  were,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  difperfed  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ; but  how  well  they  anfwered  the  purpofe  of 
fending  for  them,  the  event  foon  thewed  ; for  every  man  teaching  a 
different  chant  for  the  true  one  of  St.  Gregory,  which  they  were  fent 
for  to  reftore  to  its  original  purity  and  propagate,  the  confufion  was 
greater  than  ever  *. 

The  emperor  it  feems  was  too  well  (killed  in  mufic  for  this  deceit 
to  pafs  upon  him  unnoticed  : he  had,  in  the  life-time  of  his  father, 
heard  the  true  Roman  chant  at  Treves,  where  he  had  palled  the 
Chriftmas,  and  at  Metz  alfo  he  had  been  prefent  when  it  was  fung 
in  its  perfedlion  ; but  after  the  arrival  of  thefe  people,  (pending  part 
of  that  feftival  at  Paris  and  the  reft  at  Tours,  he’  was  furprifed  to 
hear  a melody  different  from  that  which  before  he  had  fo  much  ad- 
mired ; his  difappointment  excited  in  him  a curiofity  to  hear  the 
fervice  as  it  was  performed  in  the  other  churches  j but  among  the 
fingers  he  found  fuch  a difagreement,  that  he  complained  to  the 
pope  of  the  behaviour  of  thofe  whom  he  had  fent  j the  pope  re- 
called them  to  Rome,  and  condemned  fome  of  them  to  banilhment, 
and  the  reft  to  perpetual  imprifonment.  After  this  it  was  that 
Adrian  lent  to  France  the  tvo  fingers  who  reformed  the  French 
church-mulic,  as  above  is  related. 

* YiJ.  Niv.  fur  le  Chant.  Greg,  chap  iv.  prg,  33. 
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None  of  the  hiflorians  who  relate  the  tranfa&ions  of  this  period, 
except  Baronius,  alhgn  the  reafon  of  the  emperor’s  application  to 
pope  Adrian  for  affiftanec  in  the  reformation  of  choral  mufic  in  his 
kingdom  of  France.  It  ieems  that  that  pope  had  eftabliffied  the  ufc 
of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  by  the  decree  of  a council,  which  he  had 
fummoned  for  that  purpofe,  and  that  his  zeal  to  render  it  uni- 
verfal  was  the  effedt  of  a miracle,  which,  if  we  may  believe  the 
writers  of  thofe  times,  had  then  lately  been  wrought  in  its  favour. 
It  is  faid,  that  after  the  death  of  Gregory  the  method  of  finging  infti- 
tuted  by  him  began  to  decline,  and  the  Ambrofian  cantus  to  revive. 
Adrian  had  entertained  an  opinion  of  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the 
former,  and  was  determined  to  cflabliffi  the  ufe  of  it  throughout  the 
church  5 for  this  purpofe  he  fummoned  a council  above-mentioned, 
who  being  unable  to  determine  the  preference  between  the  one  and 
the  other  of  the  offices,  referred  the  decifion  of  the  matter  to  God, 
and  a miracle  announced  that  the  preference  was  due  to  the  Grego- 
rian office. 

Durandus  has  given  a very  eircumftantial  relation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary event  in  the  following  words  *. 

* We  read  in  the  life  of  St.  Eugenius  that  till  his  time  the 

* Ambrofian  office  was  more  ufed  by  the  church  than  the  Grc- 

* gorian  : pope  Adrian  fummoned  a council,  by  which  it  was 

* decreed  that  the  Gregorian  ought  to  be  univerfally  obferved. 

* Moreover  St.  Eugenius  coming  to  a certain  council,  fummoned 

* for  this  purpofe,  and  finding  that  it  had  been  already  diffolved 

* three  days,  he  perfuaded  the  lord  pope  to  recall  all  the  prelates  who 
*•  had  been  prefent  thereat.  The  council,  therefore,  being  reaffiem- 

* bled,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  fathers,  that  the  Ara- 

* brofian  and  Gregorian  miffals  ffiould  be  laid  upon  the  altar  of  St. 
«-  Peter  the  apoftle,  fecured  by.  the  feals  of  moll  of  the  biffiops,  and 

* the  doors  of  the  church  fhut,  and  that  all  perfons  prefent  ffiould 
*-  fpend  the  night  in  prayer  that  God  would  ffiew  by  fome  fign  which 

* of  thefe  miffals  he  chofe  to  have  ufed  by  the  church  •,  and  this  was- 

* done  in  every  refpett.  Accordingly,  in  the  morning,  when  they  cn- 
*•  tered  the  church  they  found  the  Gregorian  miffal  torn  to  pieces, 
*•  and  fcattered  here  and  there,  but  they  found  the  AmbroGan  only 

* Afterwards  pope ; the  fecond  of  that  name.  Du  Pin,  Hill.  Eccl.  vol.  III.  pag.  6. 

* open 
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* open  upon  the  altar,  in  the  fame  place  where  it  had  been  laid. 

' By  which  fign  they  were  taught  from  heaven  that  the  Gregorian 

* office  ought  to  be  difperfed  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  that 
4 the  Ambrofian  fliould  be  obferved  only  in  that  church  in  which  it 
4 was  firft  inftitutfcd.  And  this  regulation  prevails  to  the  prefent  day  j 
4 for  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Charles,  the  Ambrofian  office  was 
4 very  much  laid  afide,  and  the  Gregorian,  by  the  imperial 
4 authority,  wa6  brought  into  common  ufe.  Ambrofe  inftituted 
4 many  things  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Greeks.’  Gulielm.  Du- 
randus  Rationale  Divinorum  Officiorum.  Lugd.  1 574,  lib.  II.  cap.  ii. 
numb.  5. 

The  hidorians  of  the  time  take  notice,  that  in  the  year  787  a vio- 
lent conteft  arofe  between  the  Roman  and  French  fingers,  concerning 
the  true  method  of  finging  divine  fervice,  which  was  carried  on  with 
fo  much  heat  and  bitternefs,  that  neither  fide  could  be  made  to  yield. 
At  length,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  emperor  ; who,  after 
hearing  the  reafons  and  arguments  of  each  party,  determined  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  pradice,  by  declaring,  that  the  French  fingers  had  cor- 
rupted the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  Baronius  has  related  the  tranfadion 
at  length  in  thefe  words : 

4 In  the  ancient  chronicle  of  Charles  king  of  France,  which  Pi- 

* thocus  publiffied,  thefe  things  then  done  at  Rome  are  recorded. 

* The  mod  pious  king  Charles  returned,  and  celebrated  Eader  at 

* Rome  with  the  apoftolical  lord.  Behold  a contention  arofe,  during 
4 the  time  of  the  pafchal  feaft,  between  the  Roman  and  French 
4 fingers  : the  French  faid  that  they  fung  better  and  more  gracefully 
4 than  the  Romans  ; the  Romans  faid  they  performed  the  ecclefiafti- 
4 cal  cantus  more  learnedly,  as  they  had  been  taught  by  St.  Gregory, 
4 the  pope;  and  that  the  French  fung  corruptly,  and  debafed  and 
4 ruined  the  true  cantilena.  This  contention  came  before  the  em- 
4 peror  Charles  ; and  the  Gauls,  relying  on  his  favour,  violently  ex- 
4 claimed  againd  the  Roman  fingers ; and  the  Romans,  upon  the 
4 authority  of  their  great  learning,  affirmed  that  the  Gauls  were  fools 
4 and  rudics,  and  xs  unlearned  as  brute  beads,  and  preferred  the  learning 
4 of  St  Gregory  to  their  rudicity:  and  the  altercation  ceafing  on 
4 neither  fide,  the  emperor  faid  to  his  fingers,  44  Tell  me  plainly, 
44  which  is  the  purer,  and  which  the  better,  the  living  fountain,  or  its 
44  rivulets  running  at  a didancc."  They  all,  with  one  voice,  anfwered, 
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‘ the  fountain  j as  the  head  and  origin  is  the  purer,  and  the  rivulets, 

* the  farther  they  depart  from  the  fountain,  are  by  fo  much  the  more 

* muddy,  foul,  and  corrupted  with  impurities.  «*  Then,  faid  the 
" emperor,  return  ye  to  the  fountain  of  St.  Gregory,  for  ye  have 
“ manifeftedly  corrupted  the  ecclefiaftical  cantus.” 

* The  emperor,  therefore,  foon  after  defired  fingers  of  pope  Adrian, 

* who  might  reform  the  French  finging  j and  he  fent  to  him  Theo- 

* dore  and  Benedict,  two  of  the  moft  learned  fingers  of  the  Roman 

* church,  who  had  been  taught  by  St.  Gregory  j and  he  fent  by 

* them  the  antiphonary  of  St.  Gregory,  which  he  had  marked  with 

* the  Roman  note.  The  emperor  returning  into  France,  fent  a finger 

* of  the  city  of  Metz,  with  orders  that  the  matters  of  fchools 

* throughout  all  the  provinces  of  France  fliould  deliver  their  anti- 

* phonaries  to  them  to  be  corrected,  and  that  they  fhould  learn  to  fing 

* of  them.  Upon  this,  the  antiphonaries  of  the  French  were  corredt- 

* ed,  which  every  one  had  corrupted,  by  adding  or  diminifhing  ac- 

* cording  to  his  own  fancy,  and  all  the  fingers  of  France  learned  the 

* Roman  note  } except  that  the  French  who  with  their  voices,  which 

* are  naturally  barbarous,  could  not  perfectly  exprefs  the  delicate  or 

* tremulous,  or  divided  founds,  in  mufic,  but  broke  the  founds  in 

* their  throats,  rather  than  exprefled  them  : but  the  greatett  finging 

* fchool  was  that  in  the  city  of  Metz  j and  as  much  as  the 

* Roman  fchool  excels  the  Metenfian  in  the  practice  of  finging,  by 
« fo  much  does  the  Metenfian  excel  the  other  fchools  of  France. 

* In  like  manner,  the  aforefaid  Roman  fingers  inftrudted  the  fingers 

* of  the  French  in  the  art  of  inttrumcntal  mufic  ; and  the  emperor 

* Charles  again  brought  with  him  from  Rome  into  France,  matters 

* of  grammar  and  mathematics,  and  ordered  the  ttudy  of  letters  to 

* be  every  where  purfued  ; for  before  his  time,  there  was  no  atten- 
« tion  paid  to  the  liberal  arts  in  Gaul.  This  account  is  given  of  thefo 

* affairs  in  that  chronicle.  Moreover,  there  is  an  ordinance  of 
< Charles  the  Great  himfelf  concerning  the  performance  of  the  Ro- 

* man  mufic  in  Gaul,  in  thefe  words : “ That  the  monks  fully  and 
« regularly  perform  the  Roman  finging  in  the  nodturnal  ttated  fer- 
««  vice,  according  to  what  our  father  king  Pepin,  of  blcffed  memory, 
««  decreed  fliould  be  done,  when  he  introduced  the  Galilean  finging 
“ for  the  fake  of  unanimity  in  the  Apoftolic  See,  and  the  peaceful 

concord  of  the  Holy  Church 

• Baron.  Anna).  Ecdefttft.  torn.  IX.  pjg.  41s- 
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The  zeal  which  this  prince  difeovered  through  the  court'e  of  a 
long  reign,  in  favour  of  the  church,  and  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
ecclefinftical  difeipline,  has  procured  him  a place  among  thofc  eccle- 
fraftical  writers  enumerated  in  Du  Pin's  voluminous  hiftory.  It  was 
the  good  fortune  of  this  emperor  to  have  in  his  fervice  a fecretary, 
named  Eginhart,  a man  not  more  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  than  celebrated  for  his  fkill  in  the  literature  of  thofe  times. 
To  him  we  arc  indebted  for  a life  of  this  great  prince,  one  of  the  moft 
curious  and  entertaining  works  of  the  kind  at  this  day  extant  : in 
this  are  recorded,  not  only  the  great  events  of  Charlemagne’s  reign, 
but  the  particulars  of  his  life  and  character,  a very  exa£t  defeription 
of  his  perfon,  his  fludies,  his  recreations,  and,  in  fhort,  all  that  can 
gratify  curiofity,  or  tend  to  exhibit  a lively  portrait  of  a great  man. 
Not  to  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  his  wars  and  negociations,  or 
the  other  important  tranfatftions  during  his  government,  let  this  fhort 
Iketch  of  his  perfonal  and  mental  endowments,  and  his  labours  to 
reftorc  the  fervice  of  the  church  to  its  original  purity,  fuffice,  as 
having  a more  immediate  relation  to  the  fubjerft  of  this  work. 

Charlemagne  was  born  in  the  year  of  Chrift  769,  at  Ingelheim, 
a town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Liege,  in  Germany. 
His  father  was  Pepin,  king  of  France,  furnamed  the  Little,  by  reafon 
of  the  lownefs  of  his  ftature  ; who,  upon  his  deceafe,  made  a parti- 
tion of  his  dominions  between  his  two  fons,  bequeathing  to  Charle- 
magne, the  elder,  France,  Burgundy,  and  Aquitain,  and  to  Carlo- 
man,  Auftria,  Soilfons,  and  other  territories ; butCarloman  furviving 
his  father  a very  fhort  time,  Charlemagne  became  the  heir  of  all  bis 
dominions,  and  at  length  emperor  of  the  Weft. 

The  ftature  and  perfon  of  Charlemagne  are  very  particularly  taken 
notice  of  and  deferibed  by  the  writers  of  his  hiftory,  by  which  it 
appears,  that  he  was  as  much  above  the  ordinary  fize  of  men,  as  his 
father  Pepin  was  below  it.  Turpin,  the  archbilhop  of  Rheims,  re- 
lates, that  he  was  eight  feet  high,  that  his  face  was  a fpan  and  an 
half  long,  and  his  forehead  one  foot  in  breadth,  and  that  his  body 
and  limbs  were  well  proportioned.  He  had  a great  propenfity  to 
learning,  having  had  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  lcholars  of  the  age 
in  which  he  was  born,  for  his  tutors  j and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  this 
country  that  Alcuin,  an  Englifliman,  and  adifcipleof  Bede,  furnamed 
the  Venerable,  was  his  inftruttor  in  rhetoric,  logic,  aftronomy,  and 
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the  other  liberal  fcicnces  *}  notwithftanding  which,  there  is  a very 
curious  particular  recorded  of  him,  namely,  that  he  never  could, 
though  he  took  infinite  pains  for  the  purpofe,  acquire  the  manual  art 
of  writing  or  delineating  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  -f- ; fo  that  what- 
ever books  or  collections  are  aferibed  to  him,  muft  be  fuppofed  either 
to  have  been  di&ated  by  him,  or  written  by  others  under  his  imme- 
diate infpedion  : indeed,  the  works  attributed  to  him  are  of  fuch  a 
kind  as  necefiarily  to  imply  the  afiiftance  of  others,  and  that  they  are 
to  be  deemed  his  in  no  other  fenfe  than  as  they  received  his  fandtion  or 
approbation  j for  they  are  chiefly  either  capitularies,  as  they  arc  called, 
relating  to  ecclefiaftical  matters,  as  the  government  of  the  church, 
the  order  of  divine  fervice,  the  obfervance  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  feveral  orders  of  the  clergy ; or  they  are 
letters  to  the  feveral  princes  and  popes,  his  contemporaries,  and  to 
bifliops,  abbots,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  perfons  Two  works  in 
particular  are  aferibed  to  him,  and  the  opinion  that  they  were  of  his 
compofition  is  generally  acquiefccd  in  j thefe  are  letters  written  in  his 
name  to  Elipandus,  bilhop  of  Toledo,  and  other  biihops  of  Spain,  on 
certain  points  of  dodtrine  j and  four  books  againft  the  worfhip  of 
images:  and  it  is  with  a view  to  thefe,  and  fome  other  compofi- 
tions  that  pafled  for  his,  that  Sigebert,  Du  Pin,  and  others,  give 
him  a place  among  the  ecclefiaftical  writers  of  the  eighth  century. 

The  zeal  of  this  emperor  to  introduce  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  into 
his  dominions,  and  to  preferve  it  in  a ftate  of  purity,  has  drawn  upon 
him  an  imputation  of  feverity  ; and  upon  the  authority  of  that  fingle 
paftage  in  the  Rationale  of  Durandus.  above-cited,  hejscenfurcd 
as  having  forced  it  upon  the  French  with  great  cruelty.  But  there 
is  nothing  either  in  his  relation  of  the  fuppofed  miracle  in  its  favour, 
or  in  that  of  Baronius  touching  the  contention  at  Rome,  which  will 
warrant  this  charge  ; for  in  that  difpute  at  which  Eugenius  was  pre- 


• Alenin  was  well  verfed  in  the  liberal  fcicnces,  particularly  in  mufic,  as  appears  bp  a 
trait  of  his  on  the  ufe  of  the  Pfalnis,  and  by  the  preface  to  Cafliodorus  De  feptem  Ditci- 
plinis,  firfl  printed  in  Garetius's  edition  of  that  author,  and  which  is  exprefly  faid  by  Du 
Pin,  Fabricius,  and  others,  to  have  been  written  by  Alcuin.  It  was  at  the  inllancc  of  Al- 
cuin  that  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  790,  founded  the  univerfity  of  Paris. 

t Tentabat  et  feribere,  tabulafque  et  codicellos  arl  hoc  in  lectulo  fub  cervicalibus  cir- 
cumferre  lolcbat,  ut  cum  vacuum  tempus  edit,  manum  cflingendis  literis  afTuefaccret. 
Scd  parum  profpere  fucccflit  la^or  prxpolterus  ac  fero  inchoatus.  fcginbart  DcViu 
Caroli  Magni,  cap.  xxr.  edit.  BeiTelii. 

J Du  Pin,  Nouv.  Biblioth.  de  Auteurs  Ecclcfiaft.  Siec.  VIII. 
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lent,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  at  all  intermeddled  ; and  in  the  other, 
the  queftion  which  he  put  to  his  own  clergy,  is  manifeftly  an  appeal 
to  reafon,  and  no  way  indicates  a.  difpofition  to  coercive  meafures. 

' Tell  me,  faid  the  emperor,  which  is  the  purer,  the  living  fountain, 

• or  its  rivulets  ?'  They  anfwered,  * the  former.'  Then  faid  the 
emperor,  * Return  ye  to  the  fountain  of  St.  Gregory  j for  in  the  ri- 

* vulets  the  ecclefiaftical  cantus  is  manifeftly  corrupted.’  Eginhart 
has  mentioned  in  general  that  Charlemagne  laboured  to  redlify  the 
diforderly  manner  of  finging  in  the  church  * ; but  he  mentions  no 
circumftances  of  bloodlhed,  or  cruelty,  to  enforce  a reformation  : 
and  the  fad  is,  that  fevcral  churches  in  his  dominions,  particularly 
thofe  of  Milan  and  Corbetta,  were  fuffered  to  retain  either  the  Am- 
brofian  or  a worfe  ufe,  notwithftanding  his  withes  and  efforts  to  the 
contrary  -f-.  In  Ihort,  it  feems  that  his  behaviour  upon  this  occafion 
was  that  of  a wife  man,  or,  atleaft,  of  one  whofe  zeal  had  a fufticient 

* Eginhart,  De  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  cap.  xxvi.  edit.  Bcflclii. 

f Moth.  Eccl.  Hid  8vo.  vol.  if  pag.  98. 

The  notes  of  BefTeliul  atid  others  upon  this  pafTage  of  Eginhart  [Legend!  atque  pfal- 
lendi  difciplinam  diligentiflimc  emendavit]  are  very  curious,  as  they  declare  what  were  the 
abttfes  in  finging  which  Charlemagne  laboured  to  reform.  Quantum  veteres  fono  vocum 
diflinlto  fluduerint,  vel  illud  argumento  eft,  quod  phanajea  fedulam  dederim  operam, 
telle  ctiam  de  AuguJU  Sueton.  cap  lxxxiv.  Cxtcrum  de  miffaticit  cantianitui  it  tffitia 
Ambrrfiana  a Carolo  corrcclis,  prolixe  Sigebeitus,  ad  an.  774  & 790.  Gobelin.  Fcriou. 
rrtat.  6.  Cafmcdrim  cap.  xl.  p.  193.  Guild.  Durandm , lib.  V.  Rational.  Divin. 
Offic.  cap.  ii.  Frid.  Lindenbrogius  Glajfar.  L L.  Antiq.  fol.  1369,  & Goldaft.  in  Ebh- 
bardi  Juniaris  cafut , pag.  114.  tsm.  /.  Rtr.  Atamannic.  BelTclius.  Carolus  diflonantia 
cantus  inter  Romanos  & Francos  ofTcnfus,  cum  conciliarc  & cmcndarc  omnibus  viiibus 
ftuduit  •,  ideo  a papa  cantores  Romanos  fibi  mitti  petiit,  qui  Francos  vera  pfallcndi  ra- 
tione  imbucrent.  Ilorum  duos  acccpit,  ex  quibus  unum  palatio  fuo  pncfecit,  alterum 
metas  mifit,  qui  ctiam  cjus  urbis  incolas  ita  in  canendi  feiemia  erudivit,  ut  ficut  Roma 
inter  omnes  canlu,  fic  meta  inter  Francos  eminerct,  & feminarium  quafi  cantorum  Cifal- 
pinorum  efTct.  Ab  hac  igitur  urbe  cantilena  ecclcfiaflica  Gcrmanice  tune  temporis  mtte 
diccbatur,  quia  hie  pnecipue  cantus  cxcolcbatur,  cujus  denominationis  vefligia  adhuc  ho- 
die  in  vulgari  locutione,  dii  Frith  mrtti  fengtn,  deprehenduntur.  Horifonus  maxime 
majorum  noftrorum  erat  cantus,  quern  Monaco.  Egoljfm.  in  Vita  Karoli  M.  ita  deferibit : 
Trtmulas  vtl  vinnulai,  ftu  calliftbiltt,  fu  ftcabilts  victi  in  canlu  non  pctcrant  pcrfcCla 
txpTimt' i Franci,  naturali  vote  ba'barica  frangentet  in  gulture  voces  potiut,  qttam  uperi- 
tncntn.  Clarius  Ekkchard.  Minim,  in  vit.  Notkeri,  cap.  viii.  Alpina  Jiquidtm  car- 
para , ait,  vocum  fuerum  tanitruis  altifanc  ptrjlrcptnlia,  Jufapta  modulatianis  duiedinrm 
propria  nan  rcjultant , quia  bibuli  gutturit  barbara  gra£itas}  dum  injicxianibut  at  ttprrcnj '• 
fianibut  et  diapbanarium  diphtangn  mitem  nititur  rdcre  cautilcnam , naturali  qua  Jam  f>  ugert, 
quafi  plaujtra  prr  gradus  confute  fananiia , ngidai  vacci  jojlnt,  ftcqur  audicntium  animet , 
quae  mtilcert  dtburrant , talas  exajperanda  magis  ac  ab/l'ipcndo  canturbant.  Nemo  hare  opinor, 
mirabitur,  qui  fragmenta  amiquse  Gcrtnanorum  linguae  legit,  ex  quibus  fatis  seltimari 
pored,  qua  in  difneiiis  fuerit  Teutonic*  linguje  pionumialio,  ac  proin  modulatio. 
Schrainckc. 
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allay  of  difcretion  * ; and  that  he  was  poflefled  of  a very  confider- 
able  portion  of  this  tatter  quality,  and  entertained  a mild  and  for- 
giving difpofition  towards  thofe  who  had  offended  him,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  that  very  pretty  ftory  related  by  Mr.  Addifon,  in  the 
Spectator,  N°  18 1,  of  the  princefs  Imma,  his  daughter,  and  his  fe- 
cretary  Eginhart,  and  her  ingenious  device,  by  carrying  him  on  her 
back  through  the  fnow,  to  prevent  the  difcovery  of  an  amour  which 
terminated  in  their  marriage. 

The  purity  to  which  theGregorian  chant  was  reftored  by  the  zeal  of 
Charlemagne,  fubfifted  no  longer  in  France  than  to  the  time  of  Lewis 
the  Debonnaire,  his  fon  and  immediate  heir,  who  fucceedcd  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Weft  in  814  ; for  in  his  reign  the  mufic  of  the  church  was 
again  corrupted  to  that  degree,  that  the  Gregorian  chant  fubfifted  only 
in  the  memory  of  certain  Romans,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  the 
finging  it  s for  neither  were  there  in  France  or  at  Rome,  any  books 
wherein  it  had  been  written.  This  ftrange  circumftance  is  related 
by  Amalarius  Fortunatus,  a principal  ecclefiaftic  in  the  chapel  of 
Lewis  le  Debonnaire,  who  himfelf  was  fent  by  Lewis  to  requeft  of 
Gregory  IV.  then  pope,  a fufficicnt  number  of  fingers,  to  inftrutft  the 


* His  behaviour  in  this  refpecb  Teems  to  have  been  widely  different  from  that  of  Al- 
phonfus,  king  of  Spain,  who,  in  the  year  1080,  banifhed  the  Gothic  liturgy  out  of  his  king- 
dom, and  introduced  the  Roman  office,  though  miracles  were  pleaded  in  favour  of  the 
former.  Talent,  ann.  tc8o.  col.  I.  and  vide  Mariana,  in  his  Hifiory  of  Spain,  book  IX. 
pag.  152.  The  circumftances  of  this  extraordinary  event,  and  the  miracles  that  preceded 
it,  are  more  particularly  related  by  other  hiftorians,  who  lpcak  to  this  purpofe : Alexander 
II.  had  proceeded  fo  far  in  the  year  1068,  as  to  perfuade  the  inhabitants  of  Arragon  into 
his  meafurcs,  and  to  conquer  the  averfron  which  the  Catalonians  had  difeovered  for  the 
Roman  worlhip.  But  the  honour  of  ffniihing  this  difficult  work,  and  bringing  it  to  per- 
fection was  referved  for  Gregory  VII.  who,  without  interruption,  exhorted,  threatened, 
admonifhed,  and  intreated  Sancius  and  Alphonfo,  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Caflile, 
until,  fatigued  with  the  importunity  of  this  rcftleis  pontiff,  they  confentcd  to  abolifh  the 
Gothic  fervice  in  their  churches,  and  to  introduce  the  Roman  in  its  place  ; Sancius  was 
the  firft  who  fubmitted  to  this  innovation,  and  in  the  year  1080  his  example  was 
followed  by  Alphonfo.  The  methods  which  the  nobles  of  Caftilc  employed  to  decide 
the  matter  were  very  extraordinary.  Firft,  they  chofc  two  champions,  who  were  to  deter- 
mine the  controverfy  by  Tingle  combat,  the  one  fighting  for  the  Koman  liturgy,  the  other 
for  the  Gothic.  The  fiery  trial  was  next  made  ufe  of  to  terminate  the  difputc;  the  Ro- 
man and  Gothic  liturgies  were  committed  to  the  flames,  which,  as  the  ftory  goes,  con- 
fumed  the  former,  while  the  latter  remained  unblcmilhed  ami  entire.  Thus  were  the 
Gothic  rites  crowned  with  a double  victory,  which  however  was  not  fufficicnt  to  maintain 
them  againft  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  the  influence  of  the  queen  Conftamia,  who 
determined  Alphonfo  in  favour  of  the  Roman  fervice.  Vide  Bona  De  Rebus  l.iturg. 
lib.  I.  cap.  ix.  pag.  216.  Ia;  Brun,  loc.  citat.  pag.  29?.  Jo.  dc  Ferreras,  Hift.  dc 
1’  Ei'pague,  tom.  111.  pag.  23;.  241.  246.  Mufti,  Keel.  I lift.  col.  11.  pag.  341. 
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people  j by  whom  the  pope  fent  to  the  emperor  for  anfwer,  that  he 
could  not  comply  with  his  requed,  for  that  the  lad  of  thofe  men  re- 
maining at  Koine  had  been  fent  into  France  with  Walla,  who  had 
formerly  been  ambaffador  from  Charlemagne  on  the  fame  errand. 
The  words  of  Amalarius,  in  the  preface  to  his  book  De  Ordine  Anti- 
phonarii,  are  thefe  : * When  I had  been  a long  while  affe&ed  with 

* anxiety,  on  account  of  the  difference  among  the  fingers  of  antiphons 
« in  our  province,  and  did  not  know  what  fhould  be  rejedted  and 

* what  retained,  it  pleated  him  who  is  bountiful  to  all,  to  cafe  me  of 
‘ my  fcruples  ; for  there  having  been  found  in  the  monallery  of 

* Corbie,  in  Picardy,  four  books,  three  whereof  contained  the  noc- 

* turnal,  and  the  other  the  diurnal,  ofiice,  I drove  to  make  all  the 

* fail  I could  out  of  this  fea  of  error,  and  to  make  a port  of  quiet ; 

* for  when  I was  fent  to  Rome  by  the  holy  and  mod  chridian  em- 

* peror,  to  the  holy  and  mod  reverend  father  Gregory,  concerning 

* thefe  books,  it  pleafed  his  holinefs  to  give  me  the  following  anfwer : 
“ I have  no  fingers  of  antiphons,  whom  I can  fend  to  my  fon  and 
“ lord  the  emperor  j the  only  remaining  ones  that  we  had,  were 
**  fent  from  hence  into  France  with  Walla,  who  was  here  on  an  em- 
*'  bally."  By  means  of  thefe  books,  I difeovered  a great  difference 

* between  the  antiphons  of  our  fingers  and  thofe  formerly  in  ufe 

* the  books  contained  a multitude  of  refponfaria  and  antiphons, 

* which  they  could  not  fing : among  them  I found  one  of  thofe 

* which  were  ordained  by  the  apodolic  Adrian.  I knew  that  thefe 

* books  were  older  than  that  which  remained  in  the  Roman  city, 

* and  though  in  fome  refpedls  better  indituted,  yet  they  dood  in  need 

* of  fome  corredlions,  which,  by  the  aflidance  of  the  Roman  book, 

* might  made  of  them  : 1 therefore  took  the  middle  way,  and  cor- 
‘ redted  one  by  the  other.’  Notwithdanding  this  labour  of  Ama- 
larius to  reform  the  antiphonary,  Nivers  affcrts,  that  the  corruptions 
of  mufic  were  then  fo  great,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  fay  where 
the  Gregorian  Chant  lay  * ; and,  after  all,  the  corrections  of  it  by 

• The  true  caufes  of  the  firft  corruptions  of  the  Cantus  Grrgorianus  are  plainly  pointed 
out  by  tlit'  interpreter  of  Hugo  Rcutlingcnfis,  who,  in  the paflajse  cited  by  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man,  aferibes  it  to  the  difufeof  the  ftavc,  the  cliffs,  and  other  characters,  neceffary  in  the 
notation  of  mufic.  To  the  fame  purpofe  Nivers  relates,  that  they  were  not  marked  by 
notes,  but  by  little  points  and  irregular  chaiaCters  ; which  account  is  confirmed  by  fome 
mamifcripts,  in  which  the  corrupt  method  of  notation  above  hinted  at  docs  molt  evidently 
appear.  Martini  of  Bologna  has  exhibited  fome  curious  examples  of  this  kind,  and  has, 
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Amalarius  Fortunatus  were  very  ill  received,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  account  of  him. 

Symphosios  Amalarius,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  mod  writers, 
Amalarius  Fortunatus  was  a deacon  of  Metz,  and,  as  fome  an- 
cient manuferipts  affert,  alfo  an  abbot.  There  feems  to  have  been  an- 
other of  the  latter  name,  archbifhop  of  Treves,  with  whom  he  is  often 
confounded  ; they  both  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. This  of  whom  it  is  meant  here  to  fpeak  was  a great  ritualift, 
and  wrote  four  books  on  the  ancient  ecclefiaftkal  offices,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  by  whom  he  feems  to  have  been 
greatly  favoured.  In  thefc  books  he  gives  myftical  reafons  for  thofe 
rites  and  ceremonies  in  divine  worihip,  which  wiicr  men  look  on  as 
mere  human  inventions.  To  give  a fpecimen  of  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing this  fubjeft,  fpeaking  of  the  habits  of  the  priefts,  he  fays,  ‘ The 

* prieft's  veft  fignifies  the  right  management  of  the  voice  j his  albe, 

* the  fubduing  of  the  paffions ; his  ffioes,  upright  walking  ; his 

* cope,  good  works  ; his  ftole,  the  yoke  of  Jefus  Chrift  ; the  fur- 

* plice,  readinefs  to  ferve  his  neighbour ; his  handkerchief,  good 

* thoughts  j and  the  pallium,  preaching  *. 

with  no  left  ingenuity  than  induftry,  from  charaflers  the  mod  barbarous  that  can  be  con- 
ceited, and  which  were  intended  to  exprefs  the  initial  claufcs,  and  alfo  the  euouae  of  fun- 
dry  antiphons,  as  ufed  in  particular  churches,  extracted  a meaning,  and  reconciled  them  to 
the  true  method  of  notation. 

* An  opinion  fomelhing  like  this,  touching  the  myflical  fignification  of  habits  ami  the 
manner  of  wearing  them,  feems  to  hate  been  entertained  by  the  common-taw  judge* 
in  the  reign  of  king  James,  as  appears  by  a folcmn  decree  or  rule,  made  by  all  the  judges  of 
the  courts  at  Weftminlter,  on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  1635,  for  the  purpofe  of  appointing 
what  robes  they  (hould  thenceforth  wear,  upon  ordinary  and  fpccial  occaftons.  In  this 
decree  mention  is  made  of  the  fcarlet  cafting-hood,  which  is  by  the  decree  direfled  to 
be  put  abote  the  tippet,  for  which  it  is  given  as  a reafon  that  ‘ jutliee  Walmeflcy  and 
‘ juflicc  War  burton,  and  all  the  judges  before,  did  wear  them  in  that  manner,  and  did 

* declare,  “ that  by  wearing  the  hood  on  the  right  fide  and  above  the  tippet,  was  fignified 
“ mere  temporal  dignity and  by  the  tippet  on  the  left  fide  only,  the  judges  did  refembte 
“ pricfls.”  Dugd.  Origincs  Juridicialcs,  pag.  102. 

The  author  from  whom  the  above  paffage  is  cited,  craves  leave  to  mention  a word  or  two 
concerning  the  collar  of  S S,  worn  by  the  chief  jultices  and  chief  baron,  fome  orders  of 
knights,  the  kings  at  arms,  and  others.  Touching  this  badge  of  diftinflion,  he,  upon 
the  authority  of  Georgius  Wicelius,  te'ates,  that  it  has  a reference  to  two  brethren,  Koman 
fenators,  named  Simplicius  and  Kauflinus,  who  fuffered  martyrdom  under  the  emperor 
Dioclcfian  ; and  gives  the  following  description  of  it  from  his  author : 4 It  was  the  cuflom 

* of  thofe  perfons  (the  foeietv  of  St.  Simplicius)  to  wear  about  their  necks  filvcr  collars, 

* compofed  of  double  S S,  which  noted  the  name  of  St.  Simplicius,  between  thefc  dou- 
4 ble  SS  the  collar  contained  twelve  fmall  plates  of  filver,  in  w hich  were  engraved  the 
‘ twelve  articles  of  the  creed,  together  with  a fing!e  trcfoyle.  The  image  of  St.  Sim- 

* plieius 
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But  the  book  of  Amalarius  Fortunatus  which  more  immediately 
relates  to  choral  fervice,  or  the  mufic  of  the  church,  is  intitled,  De 
Ordine  Antiphcrurii.  In  this  he  vindicates  the  difpofition  of  the  an- 
thems, refponfes,  and  pfalnis,  which  he  had  made  in  the  antiphonary, 
for  the  ufc  of  the  churches  in  France.  It  feems,  that  in  this  and 
other  of  his  works,  he  had  cenfured  the  ufage  of  the  church  of 
Lyons  : this  drew  on  him  the  refentment  of  two  very  able  men, 
Agobard,  archbifhop  of  that  city,  and  Florus,  a deacon  of  the  fame 
church;  the  former  of  thele  wrote  three  treatifes  again!):  his  book  of 
offices,  and  his  correction  of  the  antiphonary ; and  the  latter  accufed 
him,  in  the  councils  of  Quierci  and  Thionville,  of  maintaining  erro- 
neous opinions  touching  the  moral  and  myftical  fignifications  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  of  infixing  too  ftrenuoufly  on  the  ufc  of  the  Roman 
ritual,  which,  notwithftanding  its  authority,  had  never  been  generally 
acquiefced  in. 

Agobard  himfelf  had  corrected  the  antiphonary  of  his  own  church  ; 
and  the  treatifes  which  he  wrote  againfl  Amalarius,  were  not  only  a 
defence  of  thofe  corrections,  but  a cenfure  of  his  adverfary.  He  fays, 
that  the  poetical  compofitions  of  vain  and  fantaftical  men  are  not  to 
be  admitted  into  divine  fervice,  the  whole  of  which  ought  to  be 
taken  from  the  feriptures : he  complains,  that  the  clergy  fpent  more 
time  in  the  praClice  of  finging  than  in  the  ftudy  of  the  hojy  ferip- 
turcs,  and  the  difeharge  of  their  duty  in  the  miniftry  of  the 
gofpel. 

The  writings  of  Amalarius  upon  the  offices  had  given  rife  to  many 
very  captious  queftions ; and  to  this  in  particular.  Whether  it  be 
lawful  to  fpit  immediately  after  receiving  the  eucharift  ? His  opinion 
on  this  point  of  theology  is  contained  in  one  of  his  letters,  wherein, 
after  premifing  that  he  himfelf  was  very  much  troubled  with 
phlegm,  he  holds  it  lawful  to  fpit,  when  the  communicant  can  no 
longer  forbear  that  evacuation*. 

From  the  time  of  the  attack  on  him  by  Agobard,  and  Florus,  his 
deacon,  we  hear  no  more  of  Amalarius  Fortunatus ; and  there  is  good 

* plicius  bung  at  the  collar,  and  from  it  feven  plates,  reprefeming  the  feven  gifts  of 
‘ the  Holy  Ghott.’ 

Dugdalc  adds,  ‘ that  the  reafun  of  wearing  this  chain  was  in  regard  that  thefe  two 
‘ brethren  were  martyred,  by  tying  a Hone  with  a chain  about  their  necks,  and  calling 
‘ their  bodies  into  the  river  Tiber.’ 

* Du  Pin,  Nouv.  liiblioth.  des  Aut.  Ecclefralt.  Siec  IX. 

reafoa 
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reafon  to  believe,  that  immediately  after  it,  his  memory  funk  into 
oblivion. 

Before  we  difmifs  this  fubjeft  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  it  has  ever  been  held  in  fuch  high 
edimation,  that  the  mod  celebrated  muficians  in  every  age  fince  its  firft 
inditution,  have  occationally  exerciled  themfelves  in  compoling  har- 
monies upon  it ; and  numberlefs  are  the  antiphons,  hymns,  mifereres, 
and  other  offices,  which  have  one  or  other  of  the  ecdefiadical  tones 
for  their  fundamental  harmony.  In  a colledtion  of  madrigals,  inti- 
tled  Mulica  Divina,  publilhed  by  Pietro  Phalefio,  at  Antwerp,  in 
1595,  is  one  compofed  by  Gianetto  Paledina,  begipning  ‘ Vediva 

* i Colli,’  in  five  parts,  which  is  evidently  a praxis  on  the  fourth  tone  ; 
and  in  1694,  Giov.  Paolo  Colonna,  of  Bologna,  publilhed  certain 
of  the  pfalms,  for  eight  voices,  ‘ Ad  rUum  ecclefiadicte  mufices  con- 

* cinendi.’ 


CHAP.  III. 

IT  is  highly  probable  that  from  the  time  of  its  original  inditution 
the  cantus  ecclcfiadicus  pervaded  the  whole  of  thefervicc  ; but  this 
at  lead  is  certain,  that  after  the  final  improvement  of  it  by  St.  Gre- 
gory, all  the  accounts  of  the  Romilh  ritual,  and  the  manner  of  cele- 
brating divine  fervice  in  the  wedern  church,  lead  to  the  belief  that, 
excepting  the  epidlcs  and  gofpels,  and  certain  portions  of  feripture, 
and  the  paffional  or  martyrology,  the  whole  of  the  fervice,  nay  that 
even  the  prayers  and  penitential  offices,  were  fung.  Among  the 
canons  of  Elfric,  made  anno  957*,  is  the  following. 

‘ Now  it  concerns  mafs-prieds  and  all  God’s  fervants  to  keep 
* their  churches  employed  with  divine  fervice.  Let  them  fing 
* therein  the  feven  tide-longs  that  are  appointed  them,  as  the  fynod 
* earnedly  requires,  viz.  the  uht-fong,  the  prime-fong,  the  undern- 


* Elfric  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  archbithop  of  York  about  the  time  above  mentioned, 
and  \Vulfui,  to  whom  they  arc  directed,  bi (hop  of  one  of  the  ancient  fees  of  ldorcheder 
or  Shirburn,  but  which  ot  the  two  is  rather  uncertain.  This,  as  atfo  fome  other  collec- 
tions of  ccdeliaftical  laws  heie  cited,  are  tl  be  found  in  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  Councils  i 
but  the  extra&s  above  given  are  from  Mr.  Johnlbu’s  valuable  and  ufcful  work,  which  in 
fome  rcfpcfls  is  preferable  to  the  former. 

Vol.  I.  D d d ' fong 
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* fong,  the  midday-fong  *,  the  noon-fong,  the  even  -fong,  the  fe- 

* venth  [or  night]  fong.’  Can.  xix.  What  thefe  feverally  are,  may 
be  feen  in  a collection,  of  ecclcfiaftical  laws  by  the  reverend  and  learn- 
ed Mr.  Johnfon  of  Cranbrook  who  has  bellowed  a note  on  the 
pafTagc. 

The  twenty-firft  of  the  fame  canons  is  in  thefe  words : * The  pried 

* (hall  have  the  furniture  for  his  ghoftly  work  before  he  be  ordained, 

* that  is  the  holy  books,  the  pfalter,  and  the  piftol-book,  gofpel- 

* book,  and  mafs-book,  the  fong-book,  and  the  hand-book,  the 

* kalendar,  the  pafconal  -j-,  the  penetential,  and  the  lcflon-book.  It 

* is  neceffary  that  the  mafs-prieft  have  thefe  books  j and  he  cannot 

* be  without  them  if  he  will  rightly  exercife  his  function,  and  duly 

* inform  the  people  that  belongeth  to  him.’ 

Thefe  injunctions  may  feetn  to  regard  the  celebration  of  mafs,  as 
well  on  fedivals  as  on  ordinary  occafions,  in  cathedral  and  other 
churches  ; neverthclefs  the  practice  of  finging,  by  which  in  this 
place  nothing  can  pofiibly  be  underftood  but  the  Cantus  Gregorianus, 
was  not  reftrained  cither  to  the  folemn  choral  lervice,  or  to  that  in 
parilh-churches,  but  in  ftiort  it  was  ufed  in  the  Idler  offices.  In  the 
Englifli-Saxon  homily  for  the  birth-day  of  St.  Gregory,  the  people 
are  told  that  it  was  one  of  the  injunctions  of  that  father  that  the  litany 
Ihould  be  fung,  and  upon  certain  occafions  to  the  number  of  feven 
times  a-day.  Among  the  ecclefiadical  laws  of  king  Canute,  who 
reigned  from  1016  to  1035,  is  one  whereby  the  people  are  re- 
quired to  learn  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  creed,  becaufe,  fays 
the  law,  * Chrift  himfelf  firit  fang  patcr-nofter,  and  taught  that 
‘ prayer  to  his  difciples.’  Mrs.  Elftob  in  her  preface  to  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  above  homily,  pag.  36,  has  inferted  this  law,  and  on 
the  words  Epipt  j ealp  p.iu^e  Farep  Noprep,  has  the  following  note: 

* Singing  the  fervice  was  fo  much  in  practice  in  thefe  times,  [i.  e. 

* about  the  fixth  century,  when  Auftin  the  monk  was  fent  by  Gre- 

* Midday-fong  was  certainly  at  twelve  o’clock,  which  we  call  noon  ; and  the  canon 
above  mentions  both  a midday  and  a noon-fong ; this  noon  was  the  hoKt  nona  with  the 
Latins,  and  our  three  o'clock.  In  the  Shepherd's  Almanac  noon  is  midday,  high  noon 
three.  Vide  Johnfon’s  Canons,  title  King  Edgar's  Laws  Ecclefiaftical,  in  a note  on  law  V. 
High  noon  is  exprelsly  mentioned  in  the  oid  ballad  of  Chcvy-Cbafe, 

2tub  long  before  fpg'ic  ttoonr  tfjep  fpib. 

9ln  bunbrebe  fat  buchcjS  flaine ; 

the.  The  I’aflional  or  Martyrology. 

* gory 
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* gory  into  Britain]  that  we  find  the  fame  word  pnjan  to  fignify 

* both  to  pray  and  fing,  as  in  thepreicnt  inftance.’ 

Farther,  among  the  canons  of  Elfric  above-cited  is  one  containing 
directions  for  vifiting  the  fick,  wherein  that  rule  of  St.  James,  * And 

* they  (hall  pray  over  him,’  is  exprefled  in  thcfe  words,  hi  lumopcji 
pnjon,  that  is,  * they  (hall  fing  over  them.’  The  paflage 
above-cited  is  part  of  the  thirty-fird  of  Elfric’s  canons,  and  is  in 
truth  a paraphrafe  on  the  words  of  St.  James  in  his  General  Epidle, 
chap.  v.  ver.  13,  14,  and,  to  give  it  at  length,  is  as  follows. 

* If  any  of  you  be  affiidted,  let  him  pray  for  himfelf  with  an  even 

* mind,  and  praife  his  Lord.  If  any  be  fick  among  you,  let  him 

* fetch  the  mafs-prieds  of  the  congregation,  and  let  them  fing  over 

* him,  and  pray  for  him,  and  anoint  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 

* Lord.  And  the  prayer  of  faith  (hall  heal  the  fick,  and  the  Lord 
‘ (hall  raife  him  up ; and  if  he  be  in  fins,  they  (hall  be  forgiven  him  : 

* confefs  your  fins  among  yourfelvcs,  and  pray  for  yourfelves  among 

* yourfelves  that  ye  be  healed.’ 

The  feveral  paffages  above-cited,  as  they  (hew  in  fome  meafure  the 
ancient  manner  of  celebrating  divine  fervice,  and  prove  that  almoft 
the  whole  of  it,  particularly  the  leffer  offices,  was  fung  to  mufical 
notes  fo  do  they  account  for  that  care  and  affiduity  with  which  the 
ftudy  of  mufic  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  feveral  monaf- 
teries,  fchools,  and  univerfities  throughout  Europe,  more  efpccially 
in  France  and  England.  That  the  knowledge  of  mufic  was  confined 
to  the  clergy,  and  that  monks  and  prelbyters  were  the  authors  of 
mod  of  the  treatifes  on  mufic  now  extant,  is  not  fo  well  accounted 
for  by  the  general  courfe  of  their  lives,  and  the  opportunities  they 
had  for  (ludy,  as  by  this  confideration,  it  was  their profeffion  ; and  to 
fing  was  their  employment,  and  in  a great  meafure  their  livelihood  *. 
The  works  of  Chaucer  and  other  old  poets  abound  with  allufions  to 
the  pra&ice  of  finging  divine  fervice,  and  with  evidences  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  finging  was  efiential  in  every  cleric, 
indeed  little  lefs  fo  than  for  fuch  a one  to  be  able  to  read.  In  the 
Vifions  of  Pierce  Plowman,  Sloth,  in  the  character  of  a pried, 
among  other  indances  of  lazinefs  and  ignorance,  confelfcs  that  he 

* The  ftatutes  of  AU-Souls  college  in  Oxford,  which  are  hut  declaratory  of  the  ufage 
of  ancient  times,  require  that  thofe  elefted  to  fellowfiiipa  Ihould  be  ‘ bcoc  nati,  bate  vef- 
titi,  et  tnediocritur  docli  in  piano  cantu.' 
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cannot  perfectly  repeat  his  Pater-nofter  as  the  prieft  fingeth  it ; and 
that  though  he  had  been  in  orders  above  thirty  years,  he  can  nei- 
ther fol-fa,  nor  ling,  nor  read  the  lives  of  faints  : the  whole  of  his 
fpeech,  which  is  exceedingly  humourous  and  chara&eriftic,  is  here 
inferted. 


<£b«u  tame  ^loth,  al  btflaberb,  toitf)  ttoo  (limp  tpne, 

3 m«H  fit  faib  tfjc  fcg,  ot  ds*  3 mutt  nebr s nap, 

J mat  not  fionb  nc  ftoupr,  ne  Uiirfjont  mp  fiolr  Undr, 

IDtr  J brought  a btb,  but  if  mp  ralcnb  it  mabt, 

4>tjculb  no  ringing  bo  me  rife,  or  3 inert  ripe  to  bine, 

IJc  began  bcurbieitc  buith  a bdttr,  anb  on  hip  breafi  UitoUeb 
2lnb  raphleb  anb  rorcb,  anb  rut  at  rfte  toff. 

Stinaft,  reuft  tjttob  nepentauner,  anb  rape  tljee  to  rfje  thrift. 
3f  3[  ffioulb  bic  bp  tins*  bap,  me  ipfi  not  to  looltc : 

3!  tan  not  perfitlp  mp  pater  noffer,  ap  tftr  prill  it  fingetfj, 
25ut  31  tan  rimep  of  ftobenhob,  anb  fianbal  of  Chcfftt 
S?ut  of  our  llorb  or  our  2nbp,  3 feme  nothing  at  all ; 

3 babe  mabc  bolnjj  rl,  anb  forgotten  Ijcm  on  the  moroto ; 
3'  perfonneb  neber  penance,  ap  the  prtcfl  me  Ijigfjt, 
j5c  right  forp  for  mp  finnejc,  pet  toap  3 neber ; 

Stub  if  3 bib  anp  beabep,  but  itbrof  lnrathc 
^Epat  J td  luith  mp  tong,  tp  tlno  mile  from  mp  fwrt ; 

3'  am  occupirb  eberp  bap,  fjoI|»  bap  anb  othtr 
ithth  ible  tales*  at  the  ale,  anb  other  tohile  in  rburthrp. 
43cbp  pcptte  anb  hip  palfion,  fttl  felbc  3 thinhc  thereon, 

3 bifitcb  neber  feble  men,  nc  fettrtb  folh  in  pirtrp 
J haVc  lebrr  hear  an  harlorrp,  or  a fommerp  game 
»f>r  Icfllugrp  to  laugh  at,  anb  brlpc  mp  neighbourrp 
<Than  al  that  eber  99arhe  mabe,  StOnthein  3hon  anb  Uncap, 
2tnb  bigilep  anb  falling  baiep,  all  thtfc  3 !tt  paflc, 

51  nb  lie  in  brb  in  lent,  anb  mp  Icmman  in  mine  armep 
<rillmatrrnpanbmaircbcbonc,  f than  go  3 to  thefrerep, 
Com  3 to  ‘ Jtc  milfa  ell  *'  3 hoI&  me  ftrbtb 
3 am  not  thribrn  fometime,  but  if  firhenrp  it  rnafte 


* i.  c.  Set  an  explanation  of  theft  wools  in  a fubfequent  near.  The  meaning  of 
she  above  pa  flage  is,  1 If  1 come  before  the  inflant  the  people  are  difmifl'cd  from  mats,  I 
* hold  ilfuiBcicut.’ 
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fiat  ttoifc  inttoo  pear,  ant)  rf>in  up  gurfTc  5 fhribe  me 
2i  ftabc  been  pried  anil  perfon  pairing  tfnrrp  totntcc 
get  can  J neither  folfc  not  ling,  nc  Cainctcjef  librp  rcab 
23 ur  -3,  can  finbe  in  a fidbe,  or  a furlong  an  pare 
23cttrc  than  in  23carup  Pit,  or  in  25cati  minted 
Confinic  one  claufc,  anb  hen  it  to  trip  partlhrnp 
3 can  holb  lone  baiep,  ana  fjcarc  a rcbenrp  rehening 
3tnb  in  cannon  ana  in  brcrctalp  31  cannot  rcab  a line 
$f  21  bugge  ana  boroto  ought,  but  if  it  be  raileb 
3 forget  it  ap  fonne,  ana  if  men  me  it  aphr 
Air  fitljcp  or  feben,  3 forfaheit  toith  otfjtp 
3tnb  thus!  true  3;  true  men,  ten  fmnbrcb  tnrrp, 

3C na  mn  ferbatmtep  faiarp  fometimep  ip  behinb, 
flutt)  ip  to  hear  the  rehening,  lufjen  luc  ftjal  mah  account ; 

J»o  toith  bJichcb  toil  ana  toith  torath  mp  toorhmen  3 pni. 

anp  man  bo  me  benefftr,  or  hdpcmcat  nebe 
3 am  unhinb  ngainft  hip  curtefi,  f cannot  iiubcrdanb  ic 
for  3!  babe  * babe  ba&  fontc  beak  Itaultrp  manerp 
3!  am  not  iurea  toith  lobe,  but  if  ought  be  unber  the  tbombe 
€hat  hinbncfp  that  mine  eben  chrilfen,  ItiB  tneferther 
^irc  fithep  I i&lorh.  babe  forgotten  it  fitbe. 

311  fpccbnnb  in  fparing  cf  fpcnce,  3 fpilt  manp  a time 
23otb  ffdl)  anb  fifh,  onb  manp  other  bitaikp 
23otl)  bread  anb  ale,  burtrr,  mtihe,  anb  chefe 
for  £Iourh  in  inn  fcrbicc  til  ir  might  ferbe  no  man. 

3 ran  about  in  pouth,  anb  gabc  mr  not  to  karning 
2Cnb  cber  fitfi  babe  ben  a beggar  for  mp  foule  (Tout!)*. 

The  foregoing  account,  as  it  relates  folely  to  the  Cantus  Grego- 
rianus,  mud  be  fuppofed  to  contain  only  the  hiftory  of  the  choral 
mufic  of  the  wedern  church  j for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  anti- 
phonal  finging  was  introduced  by  the  Greek  fathers,  and  was  firft 
pradifed  in  the  churches  of  theEaft;  and  that  the  cantus  of  the 
Greek  church,  whatever  it  was,  was  not  near  fo  well  cultivated  and 
refined  as  that  of  tfre  Roman  ; this  coniideratioo,  together  with  the 

• Vifions  of  Pierce  Plowman,  PalTus  quintus. 

fliort 
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fliort  duration  of  the  eaftern  empire,  may  ferve  to  fliew  how  little  is 
to  be  expected  from  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  ancient  Greek 
choral  mufic.  Vofiius  fays  in  general,  that  the  Greek  church  made 
ule  of  modulations  different  from  thofe  of  the  weftern  * ; but  for 
a formula  of  them  we  are  very  much  to  feek.  As  to  the  method  of 
notation  made  ufe  of  by  the  Greeks  in  after-times,  it  did  not  in  the 
leaft  refemble  that  of  the  Latins,  and  was  widely  different  from  that 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Montfaucon,  in  his  Palceographia  Grseca, 
lib.  V.  cap.  iii.  gives  the  following  curious  fpecimen  of  Greek  mufi- 
cal  notation  from  a manufeript  of  the  eleventh  century. 


ovojLxtx/rotr  tou  ku 

\jcu~ro  mrtP  Aenin-Cujav  'xtcnCcri  ju.U  h 6tj  lhh/ow 

f ‘-'W  i ^ \ ” 

Ties  UoLTwpTt muoyov  sp  too  ceirroo  po 

V KaUtN  *th  akroi  ywoojuL;::  eSVtoo'ff  h v*fju.oiTtdpn 

vpu»K  coeeNpot  JUov  \jtxo  'roop  dkr  oti  e plVlfir 
WapUpStaT  , TO  O 'll  € bjecqy (ri^xooy 
Aer£ ! :^ao  -u^p  e ulu  ttoui  /(ju  V^oo  <xaxto  ao  > <^oo  Sit 
kh^>5  > ’< G® 

S?*rf  ~ *-  — 3 it  •»  ZS~~>  , 

<vpi  ^eo~  • JL-ip  » <r  ooa"  8 e o <r  KUcaop 

V 
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Dr.  Wallis  had  once  in  his  hands  a manufcript,  which  upon  ex- 
amination proved  to  be  a Greek  ritual ; it  had  formerly  been  part  of 
the  famous  library  founded  at  Buda  by  Matthsus  Corvinus,  king  of 
Hungary,  in  1485.  In  1529  the  city  of  Buda  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  in  16S6  retaken,  after  a long  liege,  by  the  forces  of  the 
emperor  Leopold. 

A defeription  of  this  manufcript,  and  a general  account  of  its  con- 
tents is  extant  in  a letter  of  Dr.  Wallis  to  fome  perfon,  probably  the 
owner  of  it,  who  feems  to  have  referred  to  the  Doftor  as  being  well 
fkilled  in  mufic  ; the  doftor’s  opinion  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  copy 
of  his  letter  inferted  at  length  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  It  has 
lately  been  difeovered  that  the  MS.  abovementioned  was  the  property 
of  Mr.  Humfrcy  Wanley,  as  appears  by  a letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Arthur 
Charlett,  inferted  alfo  in  the  note,  in  which  he  offers  to  part  with 
it  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  It  is  to  be  conjedtured  that  the  uni- 
verfity  declined  purchafing  it,  and  that  Mr.  Wanley  difpofed  of  it  to 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  for  in  the  printed  Catalogue  of  the  Harlcian  ma- 
nuferipts  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  No.  1613,  is  the  following  article. 

• ‘ Sir,  I have  feen  and  cur.'orily  perufed  that  ancient  Creek  manufcript  which  is  faid 

* to  have  been  found  in  Buda,  at  the  taking  of  that  place  from  the  I urks  in  the  prefent 

* war  between  the  German  emperor  and  the  Turk. 

* It  is  elegantly  written  in  a final!  Greek  hand,  and  is  judged  to  be  at  lead  three  hundred 
' years  old.  The  form  of  the  letter  is  much  different  from  that  of  thofe  which  we  now 

* ufr,  and  not  cafy  to  he  read  by  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Greek  hand  ufed 

* in  the  manuferipts  of  that  age. 

• It  bears,  after  the  firft  three  leaves,  this  title  Af^rt  rrv<  0tu  ay jurat  Txsra&xsrt  Trarrr, 

* which  I take  to  intimate  thus  much:  Here  begins,  with  theafliftance  of  rhefacred  Deity, 

‘ the  patriarchal  art ; for  1 take  rrorrrar  then  to  lignifyas  much  as  popeor  patriarch,  which 

* is  farther  thus  explained:  astoAaSixi  jar? ■jut.xl ,»  KsvravvrtsrroAri,  ffurnbfirai  Taaa  T* , 

* *aTa  iaaouc.v  iv  cvTit  wowra*  waXaiuv  vs  xai  arus.  That  is,  the  order  of 

‘ ferviecs  in  Conftantinople  compofed  by  poets,  fuch  as  from  time  to  time  have  been  there 

* found,  as  weil  ancient  as  modern  ; fo  that  it  feems  to  be  a pandeef  or  general  collection 
‘ of  all  the  mufical  church-fcrvices  thete  ufed,  as  well  the  more  ancient,  as  thofe  which 
' were  then  more  modern;  after  which  it  thus  follows:  o r arras  rrrusrJr*  xu  at  tstxv 

* y .iai,  beginning  with  the  mufical  notes  and  their  founds. 

* After  which  title  we  have  accordingly  for  about  five  leaves,  an  account  of  the  mufical 

* notes  then  in  ufe,  their  figures,  names,  and  fignifications ; without  which  the  reft  of  the 
‘ book  would  not  be  intelligible,  and  evert  as  it  is,  it  will  require  fome  fagacity  and  ftudy 

* to  find  out  the  full  import  of  it,  and  to  be  able  to  compare  it  with  our  modern  mufic. 

‘ The  reft  of  the  hook  confifts  of  anthems,  church  fervices  for  particular  times,  and 

* other  compofitions,  according  to  the  mufic  of  that  age,  near  a thoufaud  1 guefs  of  o:re 

* fort  or  other,  ot  perhaps  more.  „ 

‘The  whole  confifts  of  four  hundred  and  thirteen  leaves,  clofe  written  ou  both  fides  in  a 
‘ fmall  Greek  hand,  in  the  fhape  or  form  of  what  we  would  now  call  a very  large  octavo, 

‘ on  a fort  of  thick  paper  ufed  in  theeaftern  countries  at  that  time. 

‘ '1  hetc  is  for  the  molt  part  about  twenty  eight  lines  in  each  page,  that  is  four  teen  lines 
‘ of  Gteck  text,  according  to  which  it  is  to  be  lung ; not  fucb  as  thole  which  wc  now  ufe, 

* nor 
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4 Codex  chartaceus  in  8vO|  ut  ajunt,  majori,  diverts  manibus  fcrip-- 
4 tus,  ct  Graxorum  more  compaftus  ; quem  Diio  Henrico  Worflejo  io. 

* nor  like  thofe  of  the  more  ancient  Greeks,  which  they  called  of  which  Mei~_ 

4 bomius  gives  us  a large  account  out  of  Alypius.  But  a new  fort  of  notes,  later  than  thofe 

* of  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  before  thofe  of  Guido  Aretinus, which  we  now  ufc ; and  cora- 
4 roonly  two  or  three  competitions  in  one  leaf,  with  the  author's  name  for  the  mod  part. 

* I do  not  find  in  it  any  footfteps  of  what  is  now  common  in  our  prefent  mufic ; I mean 

* compoGtions  in  two,  three,  four,  or  more  parts  ; all  thefe,  for  ought  1 find,  being  only 

* finglc  compoGtions. 

4 That  which  renders  it  moft  valuable  is  this ; we  have  of  the  more  ancient  Greek  mufi- 
4 -dans  feven  publilhed  by  Marcus  Meibomius  in  the  year  1651.  Aridotenus,  Euclid,  Ni- 

* comacbus,  Alypius,  Gaudentius,  Uacchius,  and  Arididcs  Quintilianus,  before  that  of 
4 Martianus  Capella  in  Latin.  I have  fince  publiihed  Ptolemy's  Harmonics  in  the  year 
4 1682,  and  I have  now  caufed  to  be  printed  Porphyry’s  Commentary  on  Pto'emy  and 
4 Bryennius,  which  are  both  finiihed  fome  while  fince,  and  they  will  thereby  come  abroad 
‘ as  foon  as  fome  other  things  are  finiihed  which  are  to  bear  them  company.  All  thefe, 

4 except  Martianus  Capella,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  thefe  are  thought  to  be  all  the  Greek 
‘•rouficians  now  extant. 

‘ But  all  thofe  concern  only  the  theoretical  part  of  mufic  , of  the  praftical  part  of  it,. 

4 that  is,  mufical  compoGtions  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  hath  been  thought  till  that,  there 

* was  not  one  extant  at  this  day,  whereby  we  have  been  at  a lofs  what  kind  of  compofi- 
4 tions  theirs  were,  and  how  theirs  did  agree  or  difagree  with  what  we  now  have,  and  it- 
4 is  a furprize  to  light  at  once  upon  fo  many  of  them. 

4 Til  true  that  all  thofe  are  more  modern  than  thofe  of  Ariftoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicoma- 
4 chus,  and  others  of  the  more  ancient  Greeks,  being  all  Gnce  the  times  of  Chrifiianity, 

4 and  fuch  as  were  ufed  in  the  Greek  church  of  ConiUntinople : but  they  are  much  more. 

4 ancient  than  any  were  thought  to  be  extant.  Your's 

4 John  Wallis.? 

Copy  of  Mr.  Wanley’s  letter  to  Dr.  Charktt. 

4 Honoured  Sir,  London,  June  13,  1698. 

' I cannot  forbear  fending  you  word  of  the  good  fortune  I have  lately  had  to  compafta 
4 Greek  manufeript,  which  contains  the  art  of  ftnging,  with  the  names,  powers,  and  cha- 
■ rafters  of  their  muGcal  notes,  in  great  variety.  Aud  a colleftion  of  anthems,  hymns, 

4 Ac.  fet  to  their  muGck  by  the  bed  mailers  of  ConiUntinople,  as  intended  and  ufed  to  be 
4 fung  in  their  churches  upon  all  the  chief  fellivals  of  the  year.  It  has  likewife  the  mufi- 
*-cal  part  of  their  common  liturgy  with  the  notes;  and  both  thefe,  not  only  of  the  later 

* mufic  of  the  faid  mailers,  but  very  often  the  more  antient  too,  ufed  before  their  times. 

4 The  names  of  thefe  mailers  prefixed  to  their  compofitions,  arc  about  threefcore  in  num- 
1 her,  fome  of  which  I here  fet  down  : [Here  follows  a long  lift  of  Greek  names,  which 
it  is  nccdlefs  to  infert,  as  the  MS.  is  yet  in  being  and  sec  edible,] 

4 I believe  many  of  their  names,  and  much  more  their  works,  might  have  been  long 

* enough  unknown  to  us  without  the  help  of  this  book.  Here  is  likewife  a fprinkling  of 

4 the  mufic  ufed  in  the  churches  of  Anatolia,  Thefialonica,  7 he be*,  and  Rhodes,  befidca  . 
4 “that  piece  called  ris ffinir,  and  other  t rafts. 

* The  MS.  was  taken  from  the  T urks  in  plundering  Buda,  about  the  year  1686,  and 

* was  afterwards  bought  by  an  Englifh  gentleman  for  4I.  but  1 lying  here  at  great  charges, 

‘ cannot  afford  tofeil  it  fo  cheap  It  is  about  300  years  old,  fairly  written  upon  cotton  . 

4 paper,  taking  up  above  four  hundred  leaves  in  a large  8vo 

4 The  book  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  publick  library  ; and  if,  Sir,  you  are  willing  to 

* think  that  the  univerfity  will  confider  me  for  it,  1 will  bring  it  along  with  me  the  next 
*-  week  : If  not,  I can  be  courted  to  part  with  it  here  upon  my  own  terms. 

• For  the  Rev  Dr.  Charlett,  I am  reverend  and  honoured  Sir, 

4 Matter  of  Univerfity  college . Your  molt  faithful  and  obedient  fervant,  . 

* in  Oxford.  HuMf&et  Wanliy.* 

4 Terra. . 
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* Terra  Sandta  peregrinanti  donodcdet  Notara  (Noro^*  an  Noru^wt ;) 

* tunc  Metropolita  Caefarienfis ; qui  exinde,  dc  mortuo  dodtiffimo  fuo 

* avunculo,  fadtus  eft:  Patriarcha  Hierofolymitanus ; adhuc,  ni  fallor, 

* fuperftes.  In  illo  habentur  varia  Ecclefia:  Grecsc  Officia,  Cantica, 

* See.  Graece  defcripta,  Notulifqs  Gratcis  MuGcalibus  inGgnita.  Non 

* iis  dico,  qua:  prifcis  feculis  apud  Ethnicos  Poetas  et  Philofophos  in 
' ufu  fuerunt;  quarum  etiamnum  nonnullae  reftant  quaG  c Naufragio 

* Tabula*:  fed  alterius  plan£  form®,  quas  ante  plurima  fecula  intro- 

* dudas  adhuc  retinct  hodierna  Gr®corum  EccleGa.’ 

Mr.  Wanley  has  inferted  the  rubrics  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  s thefc  are  to  be  confidcred  as  fo  many  diftind  heads,  and 
give  occaGon  for  an  explanation  of  many  difficult  words  made  ufe  of 
in  them,  and  alfo  in  the  offices  *j  in  which  he  difcovers  great  learn- 
ing and  fagacity.  \ ' ’ • 


* To  give  a few  inftanccs.  295.  Tp^xapior.  Vox  gcnerica,  et  Canticis  in  Ecclefia 
Grseca  receptis  communis  i Nodulum  Temper  rer tit,  ct  Antiphon  as  Latinorum  qua* 
dantenus  refpontiere  obfervat  Goarus.  Du  Cang* 

In  Ecclefia  Oriental!,  cancbantur  ccrtis  diebus  ccrti  Cakcnes,  quos  in  Troparia  di- 
videbant  plerumque  30.  et  nonnumquani  plora  ; exccpto  uno  MaGNO  Canone,  qui  250 
complc&ebatur.  Suiccr,_ex  Triodio. 

Canones  in  Odas  dividuntur;  On.*  in  Troparia,  cx  quibus  componuntur. 
Singula  namque  Troparia  continent  aut  plura  aut  paucioni,  cum  corum  Numerus  determi- 
fiatus  non  fit.  Troparia  quandoqutf  Libera  ac  Vaga  rellnquuntur:  quandoque  primis 
Littcris  quafi  Annulis  in  Verbis  veluti  Catenula  inferuntur,  quam  Acroflichida  autores 
vocant.  Du  Cang.  ex  Allatio  dc  Gcorgiis. 

378.  AvTi’fwrw,  Foemineum  Antiphona  a Neutrio  Antiphonum  diferimen  apud 
nos  obtinct  maximum : quamvis  ab  uno  Grseco  vocabulo;  utrumque  fuerint  Latini  mutuati : 
Antiphon  a namque  ell  Scntentia  vel  Modulus  cuilibct  PfaJmo  decantato  adjun&us,  ct 
quafi  ex  opposito  Respondens,  imjjjit Honorius  Solitarius,  lib:  ii  cap.  17.  Anti- 
phonum autem  ut  hie  ufurpatur  Pialmi  funt  plures  Vcrfus,  ad  quorum  fingulos,  una  et 
eadem  fit  femj>er  abahcroChoro  Kcfponfio  : et  propter  hanc  Unam  ct  Ijlcciprocnm  Scntcn* 
turn  femper  illatam,  etrnWor,  quafi  vox  opposita,  feu  Vocis  oppofitio  vocatur.  Ejua 
foim.i  qualis  fit,  et  his  Myfallibus  Antiphon  is  (i.  c.  Liturgia  S.  Chryfoflomi)  fol.  105, 
ct  Icq.  pofitis  innotefeit.  Extat  euim  ibi  Pfaltnus  £yaSir  t$  AzyuiStt/  7 u xvp<*>, 
cujus  fingulis  verfibus  refpondet  a lvti$vvm  T wp»o  Ciixir  t*<  dt«Tox«  iq  7si  illis 
firpius  Opponendum.  Quamvis  fatear  rem  potius  in  adverfum  fenfum  trahendam  : cum 
enim  Pfilmus  ipfc  vocatur  apr/pwor,  ejus  Vcrfus  funt  qui  uni  ct  eidem  dicto,  i.  c.  refumpto 
(i puwftu  cjus  lrequentius  repetito)  opponuntur.  Vcl  ccrtc,  quia  rautua  et  utriufque 
Chori  ad  invicem  Rcfponfio  : ct  voces  jam  audita?,  rurfum  vcl  ex  toto,  vcl  cx  pane,  itcran* 
tur  prout  quoque  in  Latinis  Rf  sponsor  ns  coiutngtt)  ctsriparer  appdlatur.  Untie,  turn 
propter  VocisSignificationem,  turn  propter  Com  p»«  fit  ion  is  far  mam,  Latine  Responsor  ium 
congrue  reddi  poilct.  Vctat  tamcn  Ufus  loquendi  antiquus,  ut  Miflse  lntroitum  alio  quain 
Antiphoni  vcl  Antiphons  Nomine  dicatur,  &c.  Goar. 

4281.  Tp ifsiyiwt  Trjsanctum,  Hymni  genus,  cujus  hxc  cram  Verba.  ’'A yt&  0 
£yi&  a.QeLra.TO(t  tAf»9or  ru£<  in  quo,  ctyifr  6 relercbatur  ad  Dcum 

Patrem  j &yt$*  Dcum  Filium  ; £yifr  *3a!ra.To<  ad  Spirituin  fanttum.  Vo* 

catur  ctiam  rfirayifr  Zy-vfrt  iyyiKvr  vpiroAoyf*,  t fiff*yi'&j 

Vo L.  I.  E e c *7>«A#r 
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But  a*  a mere  verbal  description  of  this  MS.  would  fail  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  character  in  which  it  is  written,  or  of  the 
mufical  notes,  which  arc  the  principal  objedt  of  the  prefent  enquiry, 
the  initial  and  final  pages  of  the  volume  are  here  given  in  that  kind 
of  tranfqript  which  the  curious  diftingui/h  by  the  appellation  of  fac- 
fimile. 


ayyo-vr  'T/truJ' /*  ct  rfirtyiA  f««.  Anno  enim  TTieodofii  Junioris  quinto  ( cel  trigefi- 
mo  fecundum  Cedrcnum,  &c  ) magno  exiftente  Terrx  Motu,  ct  Muris  corrucntibus, 
quia  Amalechitse  intra  Urbcm  inhabitarent,  et  adverfus  Hymnum  hunc  Blafphemias  pro- 
lotjucrentur : Prcccs  et  Supplicationes  in  Campo  Tribunals,  Theodolius  cum  Proclo  Pa- 
triarcha  inliituit-  Cum  vero  KCpit  tMint  ciamarent  Horis  aliquot  continuis,  Adolefccn- 
tulus  quidam  in  confpcttu  omnium  in  aerem  fublatus  ell,  au’dmtque  Angelos  clam  antes, 
A yi&*  i 5«o<>  ly&  iirxuP^<»  dyi®4  aOdutTOf.  tAtrrcr  uua<.  Quod  cum  mox  demifl'us 
nairiflet,  omnes  codem  modo  Tkisacium  canere  caeperunt,  ct  ceflivit  Terra-  Mot  us. 
Huic  Hymno  Impcrator  Analbfius  pod  ilia  iyifr  A&drarat  addi  voluit  o rctupo-5i,f  vvip 
»pnr,  verum  id  cum  magno  Malo  et  fuo,  et  Conftantinopolitanorum. — Oblersandum 
tandem  difuimen  quod  ell  inter  to  Tfudriot  ct  Hymnum  EpihkioN,  in  quo  (imiliter 
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It  is  very  clear  from  the  above-mentioned  letter  that  Dr.  Wallis 
looked  upon  manufcripts  of  this  kind  as  a very  great  curiofity  j and 
this  judgment  of  his  is  founded  upon  an  opinion  which  he  fays  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  giving  it,  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  an 
ancient  Greek  mufical  compoGtion  extant.  , ■ 


canebatur,  hunc  in  modum,  iyifr,  Jyi&>,  iyt&  cat 3**9. — Ergo  cftciyut 

initio  Liturgise  ante  Epifto’ae  I.edkioncm  cancbamr.  Hymnus  vero  Cherubicus  et 
It irhuS-,  poft  Catcchumenorum  et  Pccnitentium  dimilfioncm.  • Tficiyiar  quoque  ufur* 
pabant  pro  Sacrofanfta  Trinitate.  Suicer 

441.  Xui<t  proprie  notat  Cancntium  atque  Saitantium  coilefbun  Multitudinem. 
hotum  eft  in  Ecclcfia  hodie  Ffalmodiam  retineri,  et  qnidem  Choro,  quibufdam  in  l.ocis, 
bitariam  divifo.  Improprie  notat  Muititudinem  amice  confpirantium  in  doftrina,  See. 
Suicer. 

Xsfef  dividebantur  in  Dextrum, et  iflcttea,  SisisTRUM.  Triodium  in- 

Sabbato  Sanfto  t«<  itvfl/r  ptMt  i /rfrir  nyar  i ■mflr-.f  >;*?’«,  >n  ft110  quidem  - 
Df.xtro  ac  Primo  Choro  confiftit  Sacerdos  qui  facrx  Liturgix  prxll  Du  Gang. 

The  practice  of  dividing  the  chorus  into  two  parts,  and  difpoling  the  fingers  on  both 
tides  of  the  choir,  feemsbeft  of  any  method  to  correfpoml  with  the  intention  of  entipho* 
nal  or  refponfive  finging.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  Romilh  fervice  there  arc 
many  oftices  com  poked  for  four,  and  even  eight  choirs  as  they  ate  termed.  Thefe  arc  in 
faff  not  diflinff  choirs,  but  rather  fo  many  fmiller  chore. lice,  finging  alternately  with 
each  other,  and  together  at  tlatcd  intervals  1 and  thefe  are  aifo  divided  according  to  the  ' 

E e c 2 choral 
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The  caufes  of  this  fcarcity  of  Greek  ritual  mufic  are  to  be  fought 
in  the  hiftory  of  that  church.  It  has  already  been  related  that  choral 
fervice  was  firft  introduced  by  the  Greek  fathers,  and  that  as  the 
pomp  and  fplendtftif-'of' the  Greek  wof'fliip  was  very  great,  and  cal- 
culated to  engage  the  affe&ions  of  the  people,  the  greater  part  of  the 
offices  were  fung.  * *l  he  conference  thereof  was,  that  the  clerks  em- 
ployed for  that  purpofe  were  of  little  lefs  eflimatioij.  than  thofe  that 
exercifed  the  facefcfotal  fun&ion.  This  appears.,  from  a paffage  in 
the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  wherein  is  a prayer  for  priefts,  deacons,  and. 
fingers  *.  We  may  hence  conclude  that  a ritual  of  fome  kind  or  other 
fulfilled  in  that  very,  early  age  ; and  it  is  very  probable  that  that' 
kind  of  melody  which  St.  Ambrofe  inftituted  in  his  church  at  Milinv 
was  no  other  than, what wtfs  ufed'by  St.  Bafil  and  Chryfoftom  in  their 
fevcral  churches  in  Alia,  fince  it  is  apparently  founded  on  the  ancient 
Greek  modes.  The  mufic  of  the  Greek  church  might  in  all  probabi- 
lity continue  to  fiouriffi  until  the  tranflation  of  the  imperial  feat  from 
the  Eaft  to  the  W^ftj  and  as  after  that  important  event  that  church 
loft  the  protection  of  an  emperor*  and  was  left  in  a great  meafure  to 
fliift  for  itfelf,  its  fplendor,  its  magnificence  and  difeipline  declined 
apace,  and  it  was  not  the  authority  of  a patriarch  that  was  fufficicnt 
to  fupport  it. 

But  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  church  was  completed  in  the  taking 
and  facking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks  in  the  year  1453,  when 
their  libraries  and  public  repofitories  of  archives  and  manuferipts 
were  deftroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  driven  to  feek  ffielter  in  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  and  fuch  other  places  as  their  conquerors 
would  permit  them  to  abide  in. 

From  that  time  the  Greek  Chriftians,  excepting  thofe  who  in- 
habit the  empire  of  Ruffia,  have  lived  in  a ftate  of  the  moft  abfolute 
lubjeClion  to  the  enemies  of  true  religion  and  literature,  and  this  to 

choral  order,  nod  Rationed  on  both  Ikies  of  the  choir.  In  our  EngliRi  fervice-boolts  the 
two  different  tides  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  officers  that  fuperintend  them 
tefpeOively  ; for  iofhince,  as  the  feat  of  the  Dean  is  on  the  right,  thofe  on  that  fide  are 
directed  when  to  Gng  by  the  word  Decani ; and  as  the  Ration  of  the  prsecentor  or  chanter, 
is  on  the  left,  thofe  on  that  fide  are  directed  by  the  word  Cantoris. 

44a.  K«ro>«f*n{,  Prjesectus  Canonum,  qui  Monachos  ad  pfallendoe  in  Vigiliix 
Canoncs  cxcit.bat.  Suiccr. 

509.  nrwT»4*A.T««,  PniMicmius  Cantobum;  qui  did  us  etiam  /s^icisS- 
4mw.  Verum  non  habebam  Ecclefix  Proto-Psa lt as,  fed  Domesticos  Cantorum  ; 
cum  Proto-Psa  lt/e  proprie  efietit  Clcri  Palatini,  Sec.  Du  Cang. 

* See  a colled  ion  of  the  principal  liturgies  ufed  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy  euchariR,' 
by  Dr.  I homas  Brett,  pag.  34. 
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fo  great  a degree,  that  the  exercife  of  public  worfhip  is  not  permitted 
them  but  upon  conditions  fo  truly  humiliating,  as  to  excite  the  com- 
panion of  many  who  have  been  fpeftators  of  it.  Maundrell  in  hi* 
Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jcrufalcm,  mentions  his  vifiting  a Greek 
church  at  a village  called  Bellulca,  where  be  faw  an  altar  of  no  bet- 
ter materials  than  dirt,  and  a crucifix  of  two  bits  of  lath  fattened 
crafs-wife  together*. 

A modern  traveller.  Dr.  Frederic  Haffelqtiift,  who  vifited  the 
Levant  in  the  year  1749,  indeed  mentions  that  in  the  church  at 
Bethlehem  he  faw  an  organ,  but  it  feems  that  it  belonged  to  the  La- 
rin convent:  as  to  the  Greek  Chriftians  he  represents  them  a*  living 
in  a date  of  abfolute  poverty  and  dejedtion  in  almoft  all  the  places- 
that  he  vifited. 

Laying  all  thefe  circumftanccs  together,  it  will  ceafe  to  be  a won- 
der that  fo  few  veftiges  of  the  Greek  church-mufic  are  bow  remain- 
ing, whatever  others  there  are  may  poffibly  be  found  in  the  Ruffian 
ritual ; but  as  no  one  can  fay  how  far  that  may  have  deviated  from 
the  primitive  one,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  an  enquiry  of  this  kind* 
would  elude  the  utmoft  efforts  of  induftry  -f*. 


• ‘ Being  informed  that  here  •were  feveral  Chriftlan  inhabitants  in  this  place,  w«  went' 

* to  vifit  their  church,  which  we  found  fo  poor  and  pitiful  a ftru£hire.  that  here  Chrifti- 

* anity  feemed  to  be  brought  to  hs  htrmbleft  ftate,  and  Chrift  to  be  laid  again  in  a man- 

* ger.  It  was  only  a room  of  about  four  or  fire  yards  fijtrare,  walled  with  dirt,  hating . 

* nothing  but  the  uneten  ground  for  its  pavement ; and  forits  ceiling  only  fome  rude 

* traves  laid  athwart  it,  and  covered  with  bufhes  to  keep  out  the  weather.  On  the  eaft 
► fide  was  an  altar  built  of  the  fame  materials  with  the  wall ; only  it  was  paved  at  top  with  • 

* pot-lherds  and  (lates,  to  give  it  the  face  of  a table.  In  the  middle  of  the  altar  ftood  a 

* fmall  crofs  compofed  of  two  la- ha  nailed  together  in  the  middle  : on  each  fide  of  which- 

* enftgn  were  feftened  to  the  wa'l  two  or  three  old  prints,  reprefenting  our  blefled  Lord  and! 
*■  the  blefled  Virgin, . 8cc.  the  venerable  prefents  of  fome  itinerant  friars,  that  had  parted 

* this  way.  On  the  fouth  fide  was  a piece  of  plank  fupported  by  a port,  which  we  under- 

*•  ftood  was  the  reading-defle,  juft  by  which  was  a little  hole  commodioufly  broke  through  • ‘ 

* the  wall  to  give  light  to  the  reader.  A very  mean  habitation  this  for  the  God  of  hea- 

* ven  ! but  yet  held  in  grea-  efleem  and  reverence  by  the  poor  people  i wbonot  only  come 
*•  with  all  devotion  hither  themfclvcs,  but  alfo  depofite  here  whatever  is  mod  valuable  to 
•-  them  in  order  to  derive  upon  it  a blefiing.  When  we  were  there  the  whole  room  was 

* hanged  about  with  .bags  of  lilk- worms  eggs  ; to  the  end  that  by  remaining  in  fo  holy  a 
‘ place,  they  might  attratt  a benediftion  and  a virtue  of  encreafing.'  Maumlrcll's  Journey 
from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem,  pag.  7. 

t A gentleman,  who  has  lately  obliged  the  world  with  an  account  of  the  Greek  church, . 
in  Ruflia,  fpcaking  of  the  ritual  of  the  Ruflians,  takes  notice  that  the  muficof  their  fervicc 
books  is  written  on  a ftave  of  five  lines,  from  which  he  rightly  infers  that  the  ecclefiaftical. 
tones  as  fune  by  them  are  either  corrupted,  or  have  widely  deviated  from  their  original  in- 
ftitution.  The  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Kurtia,  by  Dr.  John  Glen  - 
King,  pag.  43,  in  not. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

ISIDORE,  biffiop  of  Seville,  is  frequently  ranked  among  the  writer* 
on  mufic,  for  this  reafon,  as  it  feems,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
Originum,  five  Etymologiarutn,  a kind  of  epitome  of  all  arts  and 
feiences,  in  which  are  feveral  chapters  with  the  following  titles,  as 
Cap.  i.  De  Mufica  et  ejus  Nomine.  Cap.  ii.  Dc  Inventoribus  ejas. 
Cap.  iii.  Quid  fit  Mufica.  Cap.  iv.  De  tribus  Partibus  Mufic®.  Cap.  v. 
De  triformi  Mufic®  Divifione.  Cap.  vi.  De  prima  Divifione  Mufic® 
harmonica.  Cap.  vii.  Dc  fecunda  Divifione  organica.  Cap.  viii.  De  ter- 
tia  Divifione  rythmica.  Cap.ix.  De  Muficis  Numeris  j and  alfo  a Trea- 
tife  on  the  Ecclefiaftical  Offices,  in  both  of  which  there  are  many 
things  relating  to  mufic,  and  in  the  former  efpecially,  many  etymo- 
logies  of  mufical  terms,  and  names  of  mufical  instruments.  His  fa- 
ther was  Severianus,  a fon  of  Thcodoric  king  of  Italy  ; he  fucceedcd 
his  brother  Leander  in  the  bifltopric  of  Seville  about  the  year  595, 
and  governed  that  church  near  forty  years  : he  was  very  learned  in  all 
fubjeCts,  more  efpecially  in  geometry,  mufic,  and  aftrologyj  his  book 
on  the  Offices  contains  the  principal  points  of  difeipline  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  polity.  Molheim  in  his  chronological  tables  makes  him  the 
principal  compiler  of  the  Mofarabic  liturgy,  which  is  the  ancient  li- 
turgy of  Spain.  He  died  in  the  year  636,  and  has  a place  in  the 
calendar  of  Romilli  faints. 

Of  the  introduction  of  mufic  into  the  church-fervice,  of  the  infti- 
tution  of  the  four  tones  by  St.  Ambrofe,  and  of  the  extenfion  of  that 
number  to  eight  by  St.  Gregory,  mention  has  been  made  ; we  are 
now  to  (peak  of  another  very  confiderable  improvement  of  church- 
mufic,  namely,  the  introduction  of  that  noble  inftrument  the  organ, 
which  we  are  told  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century. 
Authors  in  general  aferibe  the  introduction  of  organs  into  churches 
to  pope  Vitalianus,  who,  as  Du  Pin,  Platina,  and  others  relate, 
was  advanced  to  the  pontificate  in  A.  C.  663  : the  enemies  of  church- 
mufic,  among  whom  the  Magdeburg  commentators  are  to  be  num- 
bered, invidioufly  infinuate  that  it  was  in  the  year  666  that  organs 
were  firft  ufed  in  churches,  from  whence  they  infer  the  unlawful- 
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nefs  of  this  innovation,  as  commencing  from  an  era  that  correfponds 
with  the  number  of  the  bead  in  the  Apocalypfe  : but  the  wit  of  this 
farcafm  is  founded  on  a fuppofidon  that,  upon  enquiry,  will  appear 
to  be  falfe  in  fad  ■,  for  though  it  is  uncontroverted  that  Vitalianus  in- 
troduced the  organ  into  the  fervice  of  the  Romifti  church,  yet  the  ufe 
of  instruments  in  churches  was  much  earlier  j for  we  are  told  that 
St.  Ambrofe  joined  instruments  of  mufic  with  the  public  fervice  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Milan,  which  example  of  his  was  fo  well 
approved  of,  that  by  degrees  it  became  the  general  practice  of  other 
churches,  and  has  fince  obtained  in  almolt  all  the  Chritlian  world 
befides.  Nay,  the  antiquity  of  instrumental  church-muftc  is  Still 
higher,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  Judin  Martyr  and  Eufe- 
bius,  the  latter  of  whom  lived  fifty,  and  the  former  two  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  St.  Ambrofe.  But  to  return  : 

Sigebert  relates  that  in  the  year  766  the  emperor  Condantine  * fent 
an  organ  as  a prefent  to  Pepin,  then  king  of  France,  though  the 
annals  of  Metz  refer  to  the  year  757  ; from  hence  fome  with  good 
reafon  date  the  fird  introduction  of  the  organ  into  that  kingdom, 
but  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  826  that  organs  became  common  in 
Europe. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  exquifite  mechanifm  of  this  in- 
drument,  and  confiders  the  very  low  date  of  the  manual  arts  at  that 
.time,  will  hardly  be  perfuaded  that  the  organ  of  the  eighth  century 
bore  any  very  near  refemblance  to  that  now  in  ufe.  Zarlino,  in  his 
Sopplimcnti  Muficali,  libro  VIII.  pag.  290,  has  bedowed  great  pains 
in  a difquifition  on  the  druClure  of  the  ancient  organ  ; the  occasion 
of  it  he  fays  was  this,  a lady  of  quality.  Madonna  Laura  d'Edc,  in 
the  year  1571,  required  of  Zarlino,  by  his  friend  Francefco  Viola, 
his  fentiments  of  the  organ  in  general,  and  whether  he  took  the  mo- 
dern and  the  ancient  indrument  of  that  name  to  be  alike  or  diffe- 
rent : in  giving  his  opinion  on  this  quedion  he  attempts  a defeription 
of  the  hydraulic  organ  from  Vitruvius,  which  he  leaves  jud  as  he 
found  it ; he  then  cites  a Greek  epigram  of  Julian  the  Apodate,  who 
lived  about  the  year  364,  in  which  an  organ  is  deferibed.  A tranfla- 

• Surnamed  Copronymus,  bccaufe  he  is  faid  to  have  defiled  the  font  at  his  baptifm. 
Moth.  vol.  IT  pap.  92.  in  not. 

Other  writers  (peak  particularly,  and  fay  that  the  firft  ufe  of  organs  in  the  weflern 
church  was  at  Aeon,  ifaacf.  Chron.  Anno  Chrifti  826.  Church  Story. 
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this  epigram  in  the  following  words  is  to  be  found  in  Mer- 
lib.  III.  Dc  Organis,  pag.  113. 

Quam  cerno,  alterius  naturae  eft  fiftula : nempe 
Altera  produxit  fort  a lie  hxc  xnea  tollus. 

Horrendum  ftridet,  nec  noftris  ilia  movetur 
Flatibus,  et  miffus  taurino  e carccre  ventus 
Subtus  agit  Ixves  calamos,  perque  ima  vagatur. 

Mox  aliquis  velox  digitis,  infignis  et  arte 
Adftat,  Concordes  calamis  pulfatque  tabellas : 

Aft  ills  fubito  exiliunt,  et  carmina  mifeent. 

As  to  the  organ  of  the  moderns,  he  fays  the  common  opinion  is 
that  it  was  firft  ufed  in  Greece,  and  from  thence  introduced  into 
Hungary,  and  afterwards  into  Bavaria  j but  this  he  refutes,  as  he  does 
alfo  the  fuppofed  antiquity  of  an  organ  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Munich,  pretended  to  be  the  molt  ancient  in  the  world,  with  pipes 
of  one  entire  piece  of  box,  equal  in  magnitude  to  thofe  of  the  mo- 
dern church  organ  : he  then  fpeaks  of  the  fommiero  of  an  organ  in 
his  pofleflion  that  belonged  to  a church  of  the  nuns  in  the  molt  an- 
cient city  of  Grado,  the  feat  of  a patriarch  before  the  facking  of  it  by 
Pepo  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  in  the  year  580.  This  fommiero  he 
describes  as  being  about  two  feet  long,  and  a fourth  of  that  meafure 
broad,  and  containing  only  thirty  pipes  and  fifteen  keys,  but  without 
any  flop  ; the  pipes  he  fays  were  ranged  in  two  orders,  each  contain- 
ing fifteen,  but  whether  they  were  tuned  in  the  unifon  or  odtave,  as 
alfo  whether  they  were  of  wood  or  metal,  he  fays  is  hard  to  guefs  : 
he  fays  farther  that  this  inftrument  had  bellows  in  the  back  part, 
fuch  as  are  to  be  feen  in  the  modern  regali,  and  exhibits  a draft  of 
this  inftrument  in  the  following  form. 


400 
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Zarlino  fpeaks  alfo  of  an  ancient  organ  in  the  church  of  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua,  of  a convenient  bignefs,  which  had  many  orders  of 
pipes,  but  no  flops;  and  both  thefe  inftruments  he  makes  to  be  much 
more  ancient  than  that  of  Munich  in  Bavaria ; concerning  the  ac- 
counts of  which  he  teems  to  be  diflatisfied  ; for  as  to  the  pipes,  he 
fays  there  are  no  box-trees,  except  fuch  as  grow  in  the  country  of 
Prefter  John,  of  a fize  fuflicient  to  make  pipes  of  one  piece  fo 
large  as  thofc  are  faid  to  be  ; and  that,  after  fuch  were  found,  an  or- 
gan fo  conftru&ed  as  that  a Angle  pipe  thould  require  a whole  tree, 
is  not  eaGly  to  be  conceived  of. 

He  farther  takes  fome  pains  to  fliew  the  error  of  thofe  who 
imagine  that  the  organ  mentioned  by  Dante,  in  the  ninth  canto  of 
his  Purgatory,  was  different  in  many  refpefts  from  that  of  the  an- 
cients. The  pa'flage  in  Dante  is  an  imitation  of  Lucan,  lib.  III. 

« Tunc  rupcs  tarpeia  fonat.’ 

Non  ruggio  fi,  nc  fi  moflro  fi  acra 
Tarpea ; come  tolto  le  fu’  il  buono 

, Metello  ; donde  poi  rimafe  maca. 

I mi  rivolfi  attento  al  primo  tuono; 

Et  Te  Dcum  laudamus  mi  parca. 

Udir  in  voce  mifta  al  dolcc  fuono. 

Voi,.  I.  Fff  Tal 
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Tal  imagin  a punto  mi  rcndca 
Cii>,  ch’  i udia,  qual  prender  fi  fuolc, 

Quand’  a cantar  con  organi  fi  flea : 

C’  hor  fi  hor,  non  s’  intendon  le  parole. 

But  upon  the  whole,  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  hydraulic 
organ  of  Vitruvius,  that  other  mentioned  in  the  epigram  of  Julian 
above  cited,  the  Bavarian  organ,  and  that  in  the  city  of  Grado,  were 
eficntially  the  fame  with  the  organ  of  his  time  *. 

That  choral  mufic  had  its  rife  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Syria,  and  that  from  thence  it  fpred  through  Greece,  and 
was  afterwards  brought  into  Italy,  the  feveral  teftimonies  above  ad- 
duced fufficiently  (hew  : from  thence  it  made  its  way  into  France, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  at  length  was  received  throughout 
Chrifiendom.  As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  its  introduflion  into- 
Britain,  hiftory  has  afeertained  it  beyond  a pofiibility  of  doubt ; for 
we  are  exprefsly  told,  that  at  the  time  when  Auftin  the  monk  ar- 
rived here,  charged  with  a commiffion  to  convert  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  to  Chriftianity,  fingers  attended  him  : and  fo  watchful  were 
the  Roman  pontiffs  over  its  progrefs  in  this  ifland,  that  in  little  more 
than  half  a century,  one  of  the  mod  excellent  chanters  that  Rome 
afforded  was  fent  hither,  by  Agatho,  to  reform  fuchabules  as  in  that 
flioit  period  he  might  find  to  have  crept  into  it.  That  it  was  received 
with  great  eagernefs  by  the  people  of  this  country,  there  are  many 
realbns  for  thinking  ; for,  firft,  their  fondnefs  for  mufic  of  all  kinds 

* Merfennus  feems  to  carry  the  antiquity  of  the  organ  farther  back  than  Zarlino  ha* 
done  in  the  paflage  above  cited,  and  to  think  that  not  only  the  hvdraulic  but  tbe  pneuma- 
tic organ,  was  in  ufc  among  the  Romans,  though  he  has  left  it  to  the  antiquaries  to  af- 
certain  the  precife  timei  for  fpeaking  of  the  epigram  made  in  its  praife  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  and  which  is  inferted  in  his  QMerfennus's]  Latin  work,  he  relates  ‘ thauhe  Sieur 
‘ Naude  had  fent  him  from  the  Matthei  gardens  at  Rome,  the  form  of  a little  cabinet  of 

* an  organ,  with  brllows  like  thofe  made  life  of  to  kindle  a fire,  and  a reprefentation  of  a 

‘ man  placed  behind  the  cabinet  blowing  the  bellows,  and  of  a woman  touching  the  keys.*- 
Hi  lays,  ‘ that  on  the  bottom  of  tbe  cabinet  was  the  following  mfeription  : L.  APIS1US 

* C.  F.  SCAPTIA  CAPITOLINUS  EX  TESTAMENI  TO  FIERI  MONUMEN. 

* JUSSIT  ARM  TRA I U HEREDUM  MEORUM  SIBI  ET  SUIS;  concerning 

* which,  he  adds,  the  antiquarians  may  conjecture  what  they  can  ; for  that  it  is  fufficient 

* that  he  has  given  the  practice  of  his  own  age,  which,  he  lays,  by  far  furnaffes  any  thing 

* that  the  ancients  have  left  behind  on  this  fubjeft.’  Harm.  Univer.  lib.  VI-.  pag.  387. 

The  monument  above  fpoken  of  has  been  recovered.  Probably  it  is  extant  in  fome  one 

or  other  of  the  colleftions  of  antiquities,  publilhcd  Cnee  the  time  of  Merfccnus,  but  the 
following  representation  of  it  was  found  among  the  papers  of  Nicola  Francefco  Haym,  the 

author 
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was  remarkably  great ; Giraldus  Cambrenfis  aflerts,  almoft  in  pofitive 
terms,  that  the  natives  of  Wales  and  the  northern  parts  of  Great 
Britain  were  born  muGcians. 


author  of  II  Teforo  Britannico  delie  Medaglie  Antiche,  and  as  it  correfponds  exa£Uy  wills 
the  description  of  it  by  Mcrfcnnus,  it  is  here  inferted. 


The  fame  amhor  takes  occafion  to  mention  an  organ  described  in  an  epiftle  to  I).ir- 
danus,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  which,  from  the  many  barbarifms 
that  appear  in  it,  he  fays,  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  that  excellent  man.  'litis  organ, 
he  fays,  is  reprefented  as  having  twelve  pair  of  bellows  and  fifteen  pipes,  and  a wind-chcft, 
made  of  two  elephant  fkins  ; and  as  yielding  a found  as  loud  as  thunder,  which  might 
be  heard  at  more  than  a thoufand  paces  difiance.  Met  fen  nui  adds,  that  in  the  fame  opifilc 
mention  is  made  of  an  organ  at  Jerufalem,  which  was  heard  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,  lie 
fays,  there  arc  many  other  infiruments  deferibed  in  the  fame  cpifilc  i but  he  remarks, 
that  if  the  elephant  tkins  above  mentioned  were  fewed  together,  and  were  fitted  by  bel- 
lows, the  iufirument  was  more  properly  a cornamufa,  or  bagpipe,  than  an  organ. 

To  this  account  of  organs  of  a Gnguiar  conflrucUon,  the  following  may  be  added  of 
fome  lefs  ancient.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  Denbighlbire,  pag.  33,  mentions  an  organ 
with  golden  pipes.  7,cander  Alberti,  in  his  Dcfcription  of  Italy,  fays,  he  faw  one,  in  the 
court  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  of  alabafier  ; and  another  at  Venice,  made  all  of  glafs  ; and 
Pope  Sylvcfter  the  Second  made  an  organ  that  was  played  on  by  waun  water.  See  Qldys's 
Brituh  Librarian,  N°  1.  pag.  51. 

F f f 2 Befidcs 
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Befid.es  this,  there  are  proofs  in  hiftory  that  in  a very  fhort  time 
after  its  firft  planting  amongft  us,  mufic  was  obferved  to  flourifh ; 
and  that,  in  fhort,  it  loved  the  foil,  and  therefore  could  not  fail  to 


It  was  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  that  the  choral  fer- 
vice  was  firft  introduced  ; and  till  the  arrival  of  Theodore,  and  his 
fettlement  in  that  fee,  the  pradtice  of  it  teems  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  churches  of  Kerttj  but  after  that,  it' fpted  over  the  whole1 
kingdom:  The  clergy  made  rrtufic  their  fludy,  they  became  profi- 
cients id  it,  and,  differing- perfihps  in  tliat  refpedt  from  moftofbthdr 
countries,  they  diffeminated  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the  laity. 
Hollinfhed,  after  Bede,  deferibes  the  progrefs  of  tinging  in  churches 


in  thefe  words : 

* Alfo,  whereas  before-time  there  was  in  a manner  no  tinging  in 

* the  Englithe  churches,  except  it  were  in  Kent,  now  they  began  in 

* every  church  to  ufe  finging  of  divine  fervice,  after  the  ryte  of  the 
« church  of  Rome.  The  archbithop  Theodore,  finding  the  church  of 
1 Rochefler  void  by  the  death  of  the  laft  bithop,  named  Damian,  he 
« ordeyned  one  Putta,  a limple  man  in  worldly  matters,  but  well  in- 

* ftrudled  in  ecclefiaftical  difeipline,  and  namely  well  feene  in  fong, 
« and  muficke  to  be  ufed  in  the  church,  after  the  manner  as  he  had 
« learned  of  Pope  Gregories  difciplcs*.’ 

After  this,  viz.  in  677,  Ethelred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Kent  with  a great  army,  deftroying  the  country  before 
him,  and  amongft  other  places  the  city  of  Rochcfter  j the  cathedral 
church  thereof  was  alfo  fpoiled  and  defaced,  and  Putta  driven  from  his 
refidence  ; upon  which,  as  the  fame  hiftorian  relates,  * he  wente  unto 
« Scroulfe,  the  bifhopof  Mercia,  and  there  obteyning  of  him  a fmall 

* cure,  and  a portion  of  ground,  remay  ned  in  that  country;  not  once 

* labouring  to  reftore  his  church  of  Rochefter  to  the  former  ftate, 
« but  went  aboute  in  Mercia  to  teach  fong,  and  inftrudb  fuch  as 

* would  learne  muficke,  wherefoever  he  was  required,  or  could  get 

* entertainment.’ -f- 


* Firft  volume  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  pag.  1 78,  col.  ii.- 
edit.  1577. 
t Ibid.  pag.  181. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Til  E feveral  improvements  herein  before  enumerated,  related 
folely  to  that  branch  of  mufic  which  thofe  who  affed  to  ufe  the 
terms  of  the  ancients,  called  the  Melopceia ; what  related  to  the  mcafurcs 
of  time,  which,  as  has  been  {hewn,  were  regulated  folely  by  the  metrical 
laws,  as  they  Hood  connected  with  poetry,  or,  to  ufe  another  ancient  term, 
the  rhythmopceia  was  fuffered  to  remain  without  innovation  till  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  it  is  faid,  when  John  De 
Muris,  a dodor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  a native  of  England,  though 
the  generality  of  writers  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  a Norman,  in- 
vented characters  to  fignify  the  different  lengths  of  founds,  and,  in 
fhort,  inftituted  a fyftem  of  metrical  mufic. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  till  within  thefe  few  years  it 
was  a difpute  among  the  writers  on  mufic,  whether  the  ancients,  by 
whom  we  are  to  underftand  the  Greek  harmonicians  and  their  fol- 
lowers, were  acquainted  with  mufic  in  confonance,  or  not : the  feve- 
ral arguments  of  each  party  have  been  Hated,  and,  upon  a compan- 
ion of  one  with  the  other,  it  does  moft  clearly  come  out,  that  mufic 
in  confonance,  though  as  to  us  it  be  of  great  antiquity,  is,  with  refped 
to  thofe  of  whom  we  are  now  fpeaking,  a modern  improvement. 

In  fixing  the  rera  of  this  invention,  thofe  who  deny  that  it  was 
known  to  the  ancients  are  almoft  unanimous  in  aferibing  it,  as  in- 
deed they  do  the  invention  of  the  polypledral  fpecies  of  inftruments, . 
which  are  thofe  adapted  to  the  performance  of  it,  to  Guido  Aretinus. 
Kircher  was  the  firft  propagator  of  this  opinion*,  which  he  confeffes 
is  founded  on  a bare  hint  of  Guido  ; but  in  this  he  is  miftaken,  both 
in  his  opinion  and  in  the  fad  which  he  affigns  as  a reafon  for  it  j for 
neither  in  the  Micrologus  nor  in  the  other  trad  of  Guido,  intitled, . 
Argumentum  novi  Cantus  inveniendi,  of  both  which  a very  parti- 
cular account  will  be  given  hereafter,  is  there  the  lead  intimation  of. 
a claim  to  either  of  the  above  inventions. 


* Mufurg.  tom,  I.  pag.  215, 


Not- 
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Not  to  infift  farther  on  this  miftake,  the  fadf  is,  that  fymphoniac 
mufic  was  known  in  the  eighth  century,  and  that  Bede  does  very  par- 
ticularly mention  a well-known  fpecies  of  it,  termed  Defcant : and 
this  alone  might  fuffice  to  (hew  that  mufic  in  confonance,  though 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  yet  in  ufe  and  pradlice  before 
the  time  of  Guido,  who  flouriftied  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  ele- 
venth century  ; for  what  are  we  to  underftand  by  the  word  Defcant, 
but  mufic  in  confonance  ? 

But  left  a doubt  ftiould  remain  touching  the  nature  of  the  pra&ice 
which  the  word  Defcant  is  intended  to  fignify,  let  us  attend  to  a very 
particular  defeription  of  it,  contained  in  an  ancient  manufeript,  for- 
merly part  of  the  Cotton  library,  but  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  ac- 
cident of  fire  which  happened  fome  years  ago  at  Afhburnham-houfe, 
where  it  was  depofited.  The  paffage  above  mentioned  may  be  thus 
tranflated  *. 

* If  two  or  three  defcant  upon  a plain-fong,  they  mull  ufe  their 

* beft  endeavours  to  begin  and  proceed  by  different  concordances  j 

* for  if  one  of  them  ftiould  concur  with  another,  and  fing  the  fame 

* concord  to  the  plain-foil;;,  then  ought  they  immediately  to  confti- 

* tute  another.  If  you  would  defcant  under  the  plain-fong,  in  the 
‘ duple,  [i.  e.  odtave]  in  the  fixth,  the  fifth,  the  third,  the  twelfth, 
•*  or  in  the  fifteenth,  you  ought  to  proceed  in  the  lame  manner  as  you 
‘ would  were  you  to  defcant  above  the  plain-fong  ; whoever  fings 
-*  above  it  muft  be  experienced  in  the  grave  founds,  their  na- 

* ture  and  fituation  : for  on  this  the  goodnefs  of  the  harmony  in  a 

* great  mcal'ure  depends.  Another  method  of  defcanting  is  pra&ifed, 

* which,  if  it  be  well  pronounced,  will,  though  eafy,  appear  very  ar- 

* tificial,  and  feveral  will  feem  to  defcant  on  the  plain-fong,  when  in 

* reality  one  only  (hall  defcant,  and  the  others  modulate  the  plain-long 

* in  different  concordances  : it  is  this,  let  there  be  four  or  five 

* lingers,  and  let  one  begin  the  plain-fong  in  the  tenor;  let  the  le- 
‘ cond  pitch  his  voice  in  the  fifth  above,  the  third  in  the  eighth,  and 

* the  fourth,  if  there  be  four  bcfidcs  him  who  fings  the  tenor  or  plain- 

* long,  in  the  twelfth,  and  all  begin  and  continue  in  thefe  con- 
cordances  to  the  end  ; only  let  thofe  who  fing  in  the  eighth  and 

• From  a copy  made  for  die  ufe  of  Dr.  Pepufch.  Vide  Mr.  Callcy's  catalogue 

‘ twelfth 
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* twelfth  break  and  flower  the  notes  in  fuch  manner  as  may  beft  grace 

* the  meafitre;  and  note  well,  that  whofoever  fings  the  tenor  mult 

* pronounce  the  notes  full  in  their  meafure,  and  that  he  who  defcants 

* mult  avoid  the  perfeCt,  and  take  only  the  imperfeCt  concords, 

* namely,  the  third,  lixth,  and  tenth,  both  afeending  and  defeending  ; 

* and  thus  a perfon  who  is  /killed  in  the  practice  of  defcant,  and 

* having  a proper  du&ility  of  voice,  may  make  great  melody  with 

* others,  finging  according  to  the  above  directions ; and  for  this  kind 

* of  finging  four  perfons  are  fufficient,  provided  there  be  one  to 

* defcant  continually,  in  a twelfth  above  the  plain-fong.’ 

Morley,  in  his  Introduction,  pag.  70,  fpeaking  of  the  word  Defcant, 
indeed  fays,  that  ‘ it  is  a word  ufurped  of  the  mufitions  in  divers 

* fignifications  j*  yet  he  adds,  ‘ that  it  is  generally  taken  for  flnging  a 
4 part  extempore,  on  a playne-fong  ; fo  that  when  a man  talketh  of  a 

* defcanter,  it  muft  be  one  that  can  extempore  ling  a part  upon  a 

* playne-fong.’ 

* The  practice  of  defcant,  in  whichfoever  of  thefc  two  fenfes  the 
word  is  accepted,  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  rife 
from  the  choral  fervice,  which,  whether  we  conflder  it  in  its  primitive 
Hate,  as  introduced  by  St.  Ambrofe,  or  as  improved  by  pope  Gre- 
gory, confirted  either  of  that  plain  and  Ample  melody  which  is  un- 
derftood  when  we  fpeak  of  the  Ambrofian  or  Gregorian  chant,  or  of 
compofitions  of  the  hymnal  kind,  differing  from  the  former,  in  that 
they  were  not  fubjeCt  to  the  tonic  laws  which  at  different  periods  had 
been  laid  down  by  thofe  fathers  of  the  church. 

Continual  practice  and  obfervation  fuggelted  to  thofe  whofe  duty 
obliged  them  to  a conflant  and  regular  attendance  at  divine  fervice, 
the  idea  of  a polyphonous  harmony  ; by  means  whereof,  without  dif- 
turbing  the  melody,  the  ear  might  be  gratified  with  a variety  of  con- 
cordant founds,  uttered  by  a numbet  of  voices ; and  indeed  little  lefs 
than  a difeovery  of  this  nature  was  to  be  expeCted  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  mufic  into  the  church,  confidering  the  great  number  of  per- 
fons whofe  duty  it  became  to  ftudy  and  praCtife  it ; confidering  alfo, . 
the  great  difference,  in  re/peCt  of  acutenefs  and  gravity,  between  thfc 
voices  of  men  and  boys  ; and,  above  all,  that  nice  diferiminating 
fenfe  of  harmony  and  difeord,  refulting  from  an  attention  to  the 
found  of  that  noble  inflrument  the  organ.  Platina  has  fixed  the 

sra.. 
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«ra  when  the  organ  was  firft  introduced  into  churches  at  the  year 
660,  and  gives  the  honour  of  it  to  Vitalianus;  and  in  lefs  than  half 
a century  afterwards,  we  difeover  the  advantages  arifing  from  it,  in 
that  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  enquiry,  the  invention  of  a 
kind  of  mufic  confining  of  a variety  of  parts,  called  defcant,  the  na- 
ture whereof  is  explained  above,  and  is  mentioned  by  Bede,  whoflou- 
rifned  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  not  only  was  ex- 
tremely well  fkilk'd  in  the  feienc^  of  mufic,  but  fpent  the  far  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  it. 

An  Italian  writer  of  good  authority  *,  whole  prejudices,  if  he  had 
any,  did  not  lead  him  to  favour  the  moderns,  has  gone  farther,  and 
alcribed  the  ufe  of  the  term  to  our  countryman ; and  there  is  extant, 
in  the  Cambria:  Defcriptio  of  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  a relation  of  a 
pradlice  that  prevailed  in  his  time  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  not  inconfiftent  with  the  fuppofition  that  either  Bede  him- 
l'elf,  or  fomc  of  the  brethren  of  the  monaftery  where  he  refided, 
might  be  the  inventors  of  mufic  in  confonance. 

The  relation  of  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  above  referred  to  is  to  the 
following  effedt  : 

* In  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  beyond  the  Humber  and  on  the 
‘ borders  of  Yorklhire,  the  people  there  inhabiting,  make  ufe  of  a 

* kind  of  fymphoniac  harmony  in  finging,  but  with  only  two  dil- 

* fcrcnccs  or  varieties  of  tones  or  voices.  In  this  kind  of  modulation, 

* one  perfon  [fubmurmurante]  fings  the  under  part  in  a low  voice, 

* while  another  fings  the  upper,  in  a voice  equally  foft  and  pleafing. 

* This  they  do,  not  fo  much  by  art  as  by  a habit,  which  long  pradlice 

* has  rendered  almoft  natural  j and  this  method  of  finging  is  become 

* fo  prevalent  atnongft  thefe  people,  that  hardly  any  melody  is  ac- 

* cuftotned  to  be  uttered  fimply,  or  othervvife  than  varioufly,  or  in 

* this  twofold  manner 

* Gio.  B;if.  Doni,  in  his  treatife  Dc  Gencri  c tie  Modi  della  Mufica,  pag.  <57. 

* In  mufico  modulamine  non  iinformiter  ut  alibi,  fed  mulupliritcr  multifque  ; moths 
& moduli*  cantilenas  emittunt,  adco  ut  in  tiirlw  canentium,  ficut  huic  genii  mos  ell, 
quot  videas  capita,  tot  audias  carmina  diferimin  que  vocum,  varia  in  unam  deniquefub  B. 
Mollis  dulccdine  Wanda  confonaniiam  & organ icam  convenient ia  melodiam.  Jn  bor«nli. 
bus  quoque  majoris  Britannia;  pan i bus  nans  Humbrum,  Ebouciquc  iinibus  Angloruni 
puli  qui  partes  illas  inhabitant  fimiJi  canemlo  fymphoniaca  uttintur  harmonia : binis  tameu 
iolummodo  tonorum  diifcrentiis  & rocum  mouulando  varietatibiu,  una  informs  fub  mur- 
murante  altera  verb  fuperue  demulcemc  paritcr  & dekthtUe.  Net  aitc  tamum  fed  ufu 

I ongxus 
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As  this  method  of  finging  feems  by  the  account  above  given  of  it 
to  have  been  fubfervient  to  the  laws  of  harmony,  an  enquiry  into  its 
origin  may  lead  to  a difcovery  when  and  where  mufic  in  confonance 
was  firft  pradtifed.  The  author  above  cited  would  infinuate  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  might  receive  it  from  the  Dacians,  or 
Norwegians ; but  he  has  not  Ihewn,  nor  is  there  the  leaft  reafon  to 
think  that  any  fuch  pradtice  prevailed  among  either  of  thofe  people ; 
and  till  evidence  to  that  purpofe  (hall  be  produced,  we  may  furely 
fufpend  our  belief,  and  refer  the  honour  of  the  invention  to  thofe 
who  are  admitted  to  have  been  in  pofleflion  of  the  pradtice.  It  will 
be  remembered,  that  in  the  foregoing  pages  it  has  been  related  that 
the  monaltcry  of  Wiremouih,  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  was 
famous  for  the  refidcnceof  John  the  arch-chanter,  and  other  the  moil 
ikilful  muficians  in  Britain.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  fym- 
phoniac  mufic  might  have  its  rife  there,  and  from  thence  it  might 
have  been  difleminated  among  the  common  people  inhabiting  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  ; nay,  it  is  next  to  impoflible  that  a pradtice  fo 
very  delightful,  and  to  a certain  degree  fo  eafily  attainable,  could  be 
confined  within  the  walls  of  a cloifter. 

It  is  true,  that  the  reafons  above  adduced  will  warrant  nothing  more 
than  a bare  conjedture  that  mufic  in  confonance  had  its  rife  in  this 
ifland  ; but  it  may  be  worth  confidering  whether  any  better  evidence 
than  that  it  was  known  and  pradtifed  in  England  fo  early  as  the 
eighth  century,  can  be  produced  to  the  contrary. 

But  without  purfuing  an  enquiry  touching  the  particular  country 
where  fymphoniac  mufic  had  its  rife,  enough  has  been  faid  to  ascer- 
tain, within  a few  years,  the  time  of  its  origin  ; it  remains  to 
account  for  the  error  of  thofe  writers  who  aferibe  the  invention  of  it 
to  Guido. 


longarvo  & quad  In  naturam  mora  diutinajam  converfo,  hsc  vcl  ilia  (ibi  gens  banc  fpe- 
cialitatem  comparavit.  Qui  ailed  apud  utramque  invaluit  & altas  jam  radices  pofuit,  ut 
nihil  hie  fimpliciter,  ubi  multiplicitcr  ut  apud  priorts,  vel  faltem  dupliciter  ut  apud  fe- 
q unites,  mellitcproferri  confueverit.  Pucrisetiam  (quod  magis  admirandumj&fereinfan- 
tibus,  (cum  priimim  a fletibus  in  cantus  erumpunt)  eandem  modulationcm  obferuantibus. 
Aneli  verb  quoniam  non  gencralitcr  omnes  fed  boreales  folum  hujufmodi  vocunt  utuntur 
mu..ulationibus,  credo  quod  a Dacia  Sc  Norwagicnfibus  qui  partes  illas  inful.c  frequentius 
occuparc  ac  diutius  obtinere  fo'ebant,  ficut  loquendi  alUnitatem,  fic  canendi  proprictatem 
contraaerunt.  Cambria;  Defcriptio,  cap.  xiii. 
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Befi^es  the  application  of  the  fyllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la, 
to  the  firft  fix  notes  of  the  feptenary,  it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  he 
improved,  if  not  invented  the  ftave ; and  that  if  he  was  not  the  firft 
who  made  ufe  of  points  placed  upon  one  or  other  of  the  lines  to  fig- 
nify  certain  notes,  he  was  the  firft  that  placed  points  in  the  fpaces  be- 
tween the  lines,  and  by  the  invention  of  the  keys  or  cliffs,  com- 
preffed,  as  it  were,  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  double  diapafon  into  the 
narrow  limits  of  a few  lines. 

After  he  had  thus  adjufted  the  ftave,  and  had  either  invented  or 
adopted,  it  matters  not  which,  the  method  of  notation  by  points  in- 
ftead  of  letters,  it  was  but  a confequence  that  the  notation  of  mufic 
of  more  points  than  one  (hould  be  by  points  placed  one  under  another  : 
and  as  in  his  time,  the  refpedivc  notes  contained  in  the  feveral  parts, 
being  regulated  by  one  common  meafure,  viz.  that  of  the  feet  or  fyl- 
lables to  which  they  were  to  be  fung,  they  flood  in  need  of  no  other 
kind  of  diferimination  than  what  arofe  from  their  different  fituations 
on  the  fame  ftave,  or  on  different  ftaves,  and,  by  confequence,  the 
points  muft  have  been  placed  in  a vertical  fituation,  and  inoppofition 
to  each  other ; and  this  method  of  notation  fuggefted  for  mufic  of 
more  than  one  part  the  name  of  Counterpoint,  a term  in  the  opinion 
of  fome  favouring  of  the  barbarity  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  in- 
vented, but  which  is  too  expreffive  of  the  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  it  to  be  quarrelled  with. 

What  has  been  faid  above  refpeding  the  improvements  of  Guido, 
will  furnifh  a rule  for  judging  of  the  credibility  of  the  affertion  which 
it  is  here  propofed  to  refute,  namely,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  po- 
lyphonousor  fytnphoniac  mufic,  and  lead  to  the  fourceof  that,  which 
by  this  time,  cannot  but  be  thought  an  error.  The  writers  who 
maintain  this  pofition,  and  they  are  not  a few,  have  miftaken  the  fign 
for  the  thing  fignified,  that  is  to  fay.  Counterpoint,  for  Mufic  in  Con- 
fonance,  the  thing  charaderifed  by  counterpoint.  The  fad  in  fhort  is, 
that  mufic  in  confonance  was  in  ufe  before  Guido’s  time  ; he  invented 
a method  of  notation,  calculated  to  define  it,  called  Counterpoint : this 
is  the  whole  relating  to  the  invention  now  under  confederation  that 
can  be  aferibed  to  him  ; and  it  muft  have  been  the  effed  of  ftrange 
inattention  that  a different  opinion  has  prevailed  fo  long  in  the  world. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  flourifhed  Bede,  well 
known  to  the  world  by  the  epithet  of  Venerable.  He  was  born 

about 
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about  the  year  672,  and  was  educated  in  the  monaftery  fituate  at 
Weremouth,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Durham.  He  ftudied  with  incredible  diligence,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  famous  Alcuin,  was,  for  learning,  humility,  and  piety,  a pat- 
tern for  all  other  monks.  He  wrote  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Bri- 
tain, at  the  end  whereof  are  fome  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  very  affiduous  in  acquiring  a knowledge 
of  mufic,  and  pundtual  in  the  performance  of  choral  duty  in  the 
church  of  his  monaflery.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  very  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  fome  of  the  fingers  whom  pope  Agatho  had 
fent  into  Britain  to  teach  the  method  of  finging,  as  it  was  pradUfcd 
at  Rome  ; and  was,  in  a word,  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  time. 
He  died  in  the  year  735.  His  works  have  been  many  times  printed, 
and  in  the  latter  editions  make  eight  volumes  in  folio;  the  laft  is  that 
of  Cologne,  in  1688.  The  firft  volume  contains  a great  number  of 
fmall  tradls  on  arithmetic,  grammar,  rhetoric,  aftronomy,  chrono- 
logy, mufic,  the  means  of  meafuring  time,  and  other  fubjedts.  On 
that  of  mufic,  in  particular,  there  is  a trail  intitled  De  Mufica 
Theorica;  and  another,  De  Mufica  Quadrata,  Menfurata,  feuPradlica*. 
It  is  faid,  that  he  had  no  fewer  than  fix  hundred  pupils ; and  that 
Alcuin,  the  preceptor  to  Charlemagne,  was  one  of  them.  There  is  a 
well  written  life  of  him  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  an  accurate 
catalogue  of  his  works  in  the  Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibcrnica  of 
bifhop  Tanner. 

Notgerus,  or  Notker,  furnamed  Le  Begue,  a monk  of 
St.  Gal,  flourifhed  about  the  year  845,  under  the  emperor  Lotharius, 
fon  of  Lewis  the  Pious.  Among  other  things,  he  is  famed  for  his 
book  De  Mufica  et  Symphonia.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Sequential,  which  are  thofe  parts  of  the  office  in  which 
the  people  anfwer  to  the  prieft,  and  which  pope  Nicolas  I.  ordained 
to  be  fung  at  mafs.  He  died  in  912.  Innocent  III.  had  taken  order 
for  his  canonization,  hut  his  defign  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

« There  was  another  of  the  name,  bifhop  of  Liege:  Trithemius  has 
confounded  them  together. 

Rabanus  Maurus,  a Moor,  as  his  furname  imports,  is  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  written  on  mufic.  He  was  born  at 

• Vide  Tan.  Biblioth.  pag.  89,  in  not.  col.  ii. 

G g g 2 Mentz, 
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Mcntz,  in  788,  and  bred  up  in  the  monaftery  of  Fulda.  He 
ftudied  at  Tours,  under  Alcuin,  and  returning  to  his  monaftery, 
was  chofen  abbot  thereof,  in  822.  Having  enjoyed  that  dignity 
twenty  years,  he  laid  it  down  to  pleafe  the  monks,  who  faid  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  too  much  to  ftudy,  and  too  little  to  the  affairs  of  the 
monaftery.  He  retired  to  Mount  St.  Pierre  ; and  was  at  laft  chofen 
archbifhop  of  Mentz,  in  847.  In  a treatife  of  the  univerfe,  confifting 
of  twenty-two  books,  which  he  wrote  and  fent  to  Lewis  le  Debon- 
naire  *,  he  has  comprifed  an  infinite  number  of  common  places, 
amongft  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  are  many  relating  to  mufic,  fince 
Broflard  has  ranked  him  in  his  fecond  clafs  of  writers  on  that  fubjelh 
In  a commentary  of  his  upon  the  liturgy,  he  expatiates  on  the  facri- 
fice,  as  it  is  called  of  the  mafs  -j~,  which  latter  word  he  fuppofes  to  be 
derived  from  the  ‘ Ite  mifta  eft,’  Go,  ye  are  difmifted,  the  form  ufed 
for  the  difmifiion  of  the  catechumens,  and  to  fignify  that  the  fervicc 
was  ended. 

Walafridus  Strabo,  fo  fumamed  becaufe  he  fquinted,  was 
firft  a monk  of  Fulda,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Richenou,  in  the 
diocefc  of  Conftancc.  He  is  reckoned  among  the  mufical  wri- 
ters, and  had  been  a difciple  of  Rabanus  Maurus.  He  fiourifhed 
about  the  year  842,  and  wrote  De  Officiis  Divinis,  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter  of  which  trait  is  intitlcd  De  Hymnis  & Cantile- 
nis  eorumque  increments,  &c.  J The  Benediltines,  compilers  of 


* Du  Fin.  Nouv.  Biblioth.  des  Auteurs  Ecclef.  ficc.  it. 

+ A&the  word  Mafs  will  frequently  occur  in  the  courfeof  this  work,  the  following  note 
of  the  tranffator  of  Du  Fin’s  Bibliothcque,  vol.  VI.  pag  3,  may  ferve  for  an  explanation  of 
that  rite. 

‘ The  word  MifTa,  or  Mafs,  is  an  old  Latin  word,  and  fignifics  generally  the  whole  fer- 

* vice  of  the  church,  but  more  especially  the  holy  facrament  of  Clirift’s  body  and  blood. 
4 It  was  called  Mifla,  or  Dimifho,  becaufe  no  man  was  flittered  to  remain  in  the  church 

* that  could  not  or  would  not  receive  the  facrament  ; and  therefore  fuch  perfons  as  had  a 
4 mind  to  fee  and  hear,  but  not  receive,  were  all,  without  exception,  difmifled  by  thedea- 
1 con,  after  the  fermon  was  ended,  with  thefe  words,  “ Ite,  mifla  eft ; Go,  vearedif- 
44  miffed  :*'  and  if  any  delayed,  they  were  urged  to  depart  by  the  deacons  and  cxorcifts, 
4 faying  aloud,  44  Si  quis  non  communicct  det  locum  ; Whoever  will  not  receive,  ler 
44  him  go  out.”  The  Roman  church  puts  a different  fenfe  upon  this  word  Mafs,  undcr- 

• (landing  by  it  that  folcmn  fervicc  wherein  they  do  pretend  to  offer  unto  God  the 

* body  and  blood  of  his  Son,  as  a propitiatory  facrince  for  the  fins,  both  of  the  quick  and 

• dead.  Ifidore  here  takes  it  in  the  firft  fenfe,  calling  it  Ordo  Prccum,  i.  c.  the  Form  of 
4 Prayers.  But  Du  Pin,  by  joining  it  with  the  word  Canon,  (a  word  of  a much  later  ufe, 
4 and  which  fignifics,  in  the  Roman  church,  the  rule  or  form  of  celebrating  their  mafs) 

• feems  to  bring  it  over  to  the  latter,  but  againft  the  fenfe  of  St.  llldore  of  Seville.’ 

% Vide  Du  Pin.  Biblioth. cent.  is.  cap.  xiii. 

the 
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the  Hiftoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  have  dilcovered  that  there  was 
another  of  his  name,  dean  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gal,  in  the  preceding 
century,  with  whom  he  is  often  confounded.  Hift.  Lit.  de  la 
France,  tom.  IV.  pag.  59,  in  not. 

Bristan,  or  Bricstan,  a native  of  England,  aBenedidine  monk, 
and  precentor  in  the  monaftery  of  Croyland,  is  celebrated  by  Pits  as 
an  excellent  mathematician,  poet,  and  mufician  *.  Ingulphus,  pag. 
867,  fpeaks  thus  of  him  : 4 Brillanus,  quondam  cantor  monafterii, 
4 muficus  peritiflimus  et  poeta  facundiflimus.’  He  lived  about  870, 
at  the  time  when,  in  one  of  the  invafions  of  the  Danes,  his  inonaftery 
was  burned,  and  the  monks  flain  : he  had,  however,  the  good  for- 
tune to  efcape,  and  compofed  certain  elegiac  verfes,  wherein  he  relates 
the  cruelties  exercifed  by  the  invaders,  the  fufferings  of  his  brethren, 
and  the  misfortunes  attending  this  difaftrous  event. 

As  it  is  propofcd  in  this  work  to  give  an  account  as  well  of  practical 
as  theoretical  muficians.'therc  will  need  little  apology  for  infertingin 
this  place  a few  particulars  of  our  own  king  Alfred,  who  is  cele- 
brated by  Bale,  and  other  writers,  for  his  fkill  in  mufic,  and  his  per- 
formance on  the  harp:  that  he  was  very  fedulous  in  his  endeavours 
to  promote  the  dudy  of  mulic  in  his  kingdom,  we  are  told  by  Sir  John 
Spelman,  in  his  life  of  this  great  monarch,  pag.  135  ; and  particularly 
that  he  procured  to  be  fent  from  France  one  Grimbald  -(-,  a man 
very  Ikilful  in  mufic,  of  a fingular  good  life,  great  learning,  and 
who  befides  was  an  excellent  churchman.  Sir  John  Spelman  adds, 
that  the  king  firft  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  perfon  by  his 
courtefy,  he  having  made  very  much  of  him  in  his  childhood,  at 
Rheims,  when  he  was  in  his  paflage  towards  Rome. 

t Pits.  De  Reb.  Angl.  pag.  16;.  Tann.  124. 

j Of  this  Grimbald  very  honoorable  mention  is  made  in  the  Hifloire  Litteraire  de  ia 
France,  tom.  V.  pag.  694.  Alfred  had  written  to  Fulk,  archbilhnp  of  Rheims,  bureau 
ing  him  to  fend  to  England  a perfon  (killed  in  the  liberal  l’ciences,  particularly  mufic. 
The  archbilhop  wrote  the  king  a long  letter  in  anfwer,  recommending  Grimbald,  a monk 
of  St.  Bertin,  the  perfon  above  mentioned.  This  was  about  the  year  880  ; and  had  Grim- 
bald been  a much  greater  man  than  he  was,  the  French  would  have  been  bound  in  grati- 
tude to  have  fpared  him  to  us ; for  a few  years  before,  they  had  from  us  Alcuin,  the  tutor  of 
Charlemagne.  It  appears  that  Grimbald  behaved  very  well  tv  hull  he  was  here.  In  the 
chronicle  of  Nic.  Harpsfield  are  the  heads  of  a fpeech  of  his,  tn  a fynod  at  London,  before 
king  Alfred  and  archbilhop  Aithelred,  wherein  he  difeourfed  gravely  and  wifely  of  the 
primitive  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  of  its  corruption  by  the  fall  of  Adam.  The 
whole  is  (aid  to  be  in  the  Annals  of  Winchcfter.  Vide  Spclm.  Life  of  Alfred,  pag.  1 35, 
iu  not. 

Again, 
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Again,  the  fame  author  relates,  that  among  the  reft  of  his 
attendants,  he  is  noted,  Solomon  like,  to  have  provided  himfelf 
of  muficians,  not  common,  or  fuch  as  knew  but  the  pradtic  part  j 
but  men  ikilful  in  the  art  itfelf,  whofe  fkill  and  fervice  yet  far- 
ther improved  with  his  own  inftruftion,  and  fo  ordered  the  man- 
ner of  their  fervice  as  beft  befitted  the  royalty  of  a king.  Spelm. 
Life  of  Alfred,  pag.  199. 

That  he  himfelf  was  alfo  a confiderable  proficient  on  the  harp,  were 
other  evidences  wanting,  the  well-known  ftory  related  by  Ingulphus, 
William  of  Malmefbury,  and  fucceeding  hiftorians,  of  his  entering 
the  Danifii  camp,  difguifed  like  a harper  or  minftrel,  is  a proof. 

The  fubftance  of  which  relation  is,  that  being  defirous  to  know  the 
ftrength  and  circumftances  of  the  Danilh  army,  then  in  Somerfctlhire, 
he  difguifed  himfelf  like  a minftrel,  and  taking  with  him  a harp, 
and  one  only  confidant,  he  went  into  the  Danilh  camp,  the  privilege 
of  his  difguife  intitling  him  to  free  admittance  every  where,  even  into 
the  king’s  tent ; and  there,  for  many  days,  he  fo  employed  himfelf  as 
that,  while  he  entertained  his  enemies  with  his  mirth  and  mufic,  he 
obtained  the  fulleft  latisfadtion  touching  their  ability  to  refill  the  at- 
tac  on  them,  which  he  had  for  fomc  time  been  meditating.  This 
was  in  the  year  378  *. 

Hucbald,  Hugbaldus,  or  Hubaldus,  for  by  all  thefe  names  is 
he  called,  is  fpoken  of  as  the  moft  celebrated  dodlor  in  France  at  the 
clofe  of  the  ninth  century.  He  was  a Benedidline  monk,  of  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Amand,  in  the  diocefc  of  Tournay,  and  flouriflicd  about  the 
year  880,  under  Charles  the  Bald.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  profound 
fkill  in  the  learning  of  thofe  days,  and  particularly  for  his  excellence 
in  poetry  and  mufic  -J-.  He  is  faid  to  have  invented  a divifion  of  the 
monochord,  by  means  whereof  mufic  might  be  learned  without  the 
help  of  a mailers  and  to  have  invented  certain  figns,  independent  of 
lines  and  letters,  to  mark  the  founds  in  the  odlave.  Martini,  who 
fometimes  calls  him  Ubaldo,  has  given  a fpecimen  of  this  his  method 


• Vide  Spehnan’s  Life  of  Alfred,  pag.  63. 
t Hilt  Littcr.iire  de  la  France,  tom.  VI.  pag.  210. 

Sigebert,  Trithcmius,  and  others,  mention  a poem  of  Hugbald’s  compofing,  and  of  a 
very  lingular  kind.  It  is  an  encomium  on  Ualdncfs,  in  heroic  verfe,  inferibed  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  Bald,  in  which  every  word  begins  with  the  initial  letter  of  the  emperor’s 
name,  as  in  the  following  line. 

Carmina  clarifona  clavis  Canute Camcnae. 
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of  pundluation  from  a manufcript  of  his,  intitled  De  Harmonica  In- 
Aitutione,  in  the  following  form  : 


r 

. | 

•••  * •••  • *1 

to  | fe  | to  | to  | le  | to  | to 

fe  | to  | to  fe  to  to  | 
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> • • • • ••  • • 

| 

Which  he  renders  thus 

in  modern  charadlers  : 

, M M 

f ® 

H W ™ 

3 

e m H ■ 

IJ 

The  authors  of  the  HiAoirc  Litteraire  de  la  France  alfo  fpeak  in 
general  terms  of  a method  of  mufical  pundtuation  invented  by  him, 
doubtlefs  the  fame  with  that  above  j and  add,  that  he  compofed  and 
noted  offices  in  honour  of  many  of  the  faints.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  in  the  year  930,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  in  his  own  abbey.  The  merits  of  Hucbald,  his  learning  and 
virtues,  were  celebrated  by  many  of  his  furviving  friends,  in  epi- 
taphs, and  other  metrical  compofitions ; the  two  which  follow  are 
extant  in  the  work  above  cited,  and  are  here  inferted,  not  fo  much 
on  account  of  their  elegance,  as  to  ffiew  the  degree  of  efiimation  in 
which  he  flood  with  his  contemporaries. 


EPITAPH  L 

Dormit  in  hac  tumba  fimplex  fine  felle  Columba 
Dodtor,  fios,  6c  honos  tarn  cleri  quam  monachorum 
Hucbaldus,  famam  cujus  per  climata  mundi 
Edita  fandtorum  modulamina,  geflaque  clamant. 
Hie  Cyrici  membra  pretiofa,  reperta  Nivernis. 
Noftris  invexit  oris,  fcripfitque  triumphum. 

EPITAPH  It 

Pra:cluis  orator  fudans  opobalfama  cofmo 
Archas  mcllifluus  rhetor  fuper  a:thera  notus, 

En  Huncbalde  pater  falve  per  fecla  verenter 
Tu  lampas  monachis,  tu  fios  6c  doxu  peritis : 

* Storia  della  Mulica,  pag.  183. 
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Tc  plcbs  sternum  lugens  fibi  deflet  3demtum. 

Vige  jugc,  fophifta,  vale,  Theophile  care. 

Ediderat  ftylo  examuffim  certamen  honefto 
Matris  Julitae,  Cirici  prolifque  venufts, 

Ceu  dodtor,  celeber  gnavus  per  cundta  magifter. 

Laudetur,  vigeat,  quod  quxfo  legatur,  ametur. 

Hasc  quifquis  legis,  requiem  die  det  Deus  illi, 

Palmam  cum  fuperis  geftet  fuper  aftra  clioreis 
Gloria  pauper  haec  peregit,  metraclienter. 

The  above  Hucbald  is  ufually  ftyled  Hucbald  de  Saint  Amand  ; 
notwithftanding  which  he  is  fometimes  confounded  with  two  other 
writers  of  the  fame  name,  the  one  a monk  of  Orbais,  the  other  a 
clerk  in  the  church  of  Liege,  neither  of  whom  feem  to  Band  in  any 
degree  of  competition  with  him  *. 

Aurelianus,  a clerk  in  the  church  of  Rheims,  lived  in  the  year 
890,  under  the  emperor  Amulphus,  and  on  to  the  reign  of  Lewis  IV. 
He  was  in  great  dlimation  for  his  learning,  and  author  of  a treatife 
on  the  tones,  intitled,  Tonarius  rcgularis,  which  he  compofed  for  the 
ufe  of  his  church,  and  inferibed  to  Bernard,  the  precentor  of  the 
choir.  He  is  placed  by  Trithemius  among  the  ecclefiaftical 
writers  -f-. 


CHAP.  VI. 

WE  are  now  arrived  at  a period,  namely  the  commencement  of  the 
tenth  century,  when  learning  began  toflourilh  throughout  Eu. 
rope.  In  France,  particularly,  not  only  mathematics,  but  the  arts 
of  painting,  fculpture,  andarchitedture,  were  cultivated  with  great  a f- 
fiduity.  The  abbies  of  Corbie,  of  Rheims,  and  Cluni,  were  the 
great  feminaries  of  that  country,  and  produced  a fucceflion  of  men 
eminent  in  all  faculties : the  former  of  thefe  was  fo  famous  for  mu- 
fical  inftitution,  that  young  monks  from  England  were  ufually  fent 
thither  to  be  taught  the  true  method  of  finging  in  divine  fervice 
Lctald,  Remi  de  Auxerre,  Notker  le  Begue,  Wigeric  bithop  of  Metz 

• Storia  della  Mufica,  pap.  214. 
t Vofliub  De  Scientiis  Mathcm.  cap.  ix.  § 6. 
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and  Hucbald  dc  St.  Amand,  before-mentioned,  were  all  ikilled  in 
mufic,  and  are  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  names  that  occur  in  the 
literary  hiftory  of  thofc  times  *. 

Odo,  abbot  of  Cluni,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  a Frenchman 
of  noble  defeent,  alfo  flourifhed  in  this  age,  that  is  to  fay,  about  the 
year  920.  He  is  highly  celebrated  by  the  writers  of  thofc  times, 
for  his  learning,  his  piety,  and  his  zeal  to  reform  the  manners  of 
the  clergy.  The  authors  of  the  Hiftoirc  Litteraire  de  la  France 
fpeak  of  him  as  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of  that  kingdom.  As  to 
his  lltill  in  mufic,  they  reprefent  him  as  furpafling  inoll  of  his  cotem- 
poraries : they  fpeak  alfo  of  a manufeript  of  his,  which  is  no  other 
than  the  Enchiridion,  mentioned  by  Gerard  Voflius,  and  commended 
by  Guido  himfelf,  beginning  ‘ Quid  eft  mufica  ?’  as  a great  curiofity, 
and  being  ex  tant  only  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  in  that  of  the  queen 
of  Sweden  ; neverthelefs,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  Baliol 
college,  and  makes  part  of  a volume,  that  contains  the  Micrologus, 
and  other  tracts  of  Guido,  with  fome  others  on  the  fubjeCt  of  mufic, 
of  great  value ; and  Martini  refers  to  another,  in  the  conventual 
library  at  Cefana,  near  Ravenna,  in  Italy. 

Tire  Enchiridion  of  Odo  is  in  the  form  of  a dialogue  between  a 
teacher  and  his  difciple  : it  begins  with  directions  for  the  making 
and  dividing  of  the  monochord,  and  contains  a general  definition  of 
the  confonances,  the  method  of  notation  by  the  Roman  letters,  as  in- 
ftituted  by  Gregory,  a formula  of  the  tones,  and  concludes  with  ge- 
neral directions  for  antiphonal  finging. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the  traCts  written  about  this  time, 
which  profefs  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  mufic,  and  there  are  innu- 
merable of  them  extant,  begin,  as  this  docs,  with  directions  for 
making  and  dividing  the  monochord  : the  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
the  method  of  afeertaining  the  places  of  the  femitones  in  thediapa- 
fon,  by  the  fyllables,  was  not  then  dilcovered  ; and  hardly  any  initru- 
ment  then  in  ufe,  excepting  the  organ,  would  anfwer  the  end  of  im- 
prefling upon  the  memory  of  a child,  the  difference  between  the 
greater  and  lefler  intervals  ; the  teachers  of  mufic  therefore  invariably 
directed  their  pupils  to  find  out  the  intervals  thcmfelvcs,  and  lay 

* Hift.  Liuerairc  de  la  France,  loro.  VI.  pag.  71. 
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the  foundation  of  their  Rudies  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
nochord. 

Silvester,  the  fecond  pope  of  that  name,  is  juftly  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  tenth  century.  He  was  a monk 
of  Aurillac,  in  the  province  of  Auvergne,  a monaRcry  which  had 
been  founded  at  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  age.  His  pur- 
fuits  were  fo  various,  and  his  excellence  in  all  branches  of  learn- 
ing lo  great,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  in  what  clafs  of  learned 
men  he  merits  mod  to  be  placed ; or  whether  we  (hould  confider 
him  as  a divine,  a mathematician,  or  a philofopher  at  large.  It 
is  certain  that  he  wrote  upon  geometry,  particularly  on  the  qua- 
drature of  the  circle,  on  aftronomy,  logic,  and  rhetoric  j that  he 
was  deeply  Ikilled  in  the  fcience  of  mufic,  as  a proof  whereof  it 
is  faid  that  he  made  fome  confiderable  improvements  of  the  organ, 
on  which  he  was  an  excellent  proficient  : William  of  Malmelbury 
fpeaks,  with  admiration,  of  an  improvement  made  by  him  in  the 
hydraulic  organ  *.  He  was  born  of  obfeure  parents,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aurillac  : his  name  of  baptifm  was  Gerbcrt,  or  Girbcrt : 
his  great  merit,  and  a difpofition  to  communicate  to  the  world  the 
difeoveries  he  made  in  the  courfe  of  his  Rudies,  facilitated  his  pro- 
motion to  the  higheR  dignities  of  the  church  j for  he  was  fucccf- 
fively  archbifliop  of  Rheims  and  Ravenna,  and  at  laR  pope.  While 
he  was  archbilhop  of  Rheims,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  that 
city  fufiain  a dole  liege,  which  obliged  him  to  feek  refuge  in  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Otho  III.  who  had  been  his  difciple.  During 
his  refidence  there,  he  invented  an  infirument  for  the  meafuring  of 
time  by  the  motion  of  the  polar  Rar,  which  fome  writers  have  con- 
founded with  the  allrolabe.  By  the  intereR  of  his  patron  Otho,  in 
the  year  998,  he  was  promoted  to  the  archbifhoprjc  of  Ravenna, 
and  the  following  year  to  the  papacy  on  the  death  of  Gregory  V. 
which  he  held  but  four  years,  for  he  died  in  1003. 

Moffieim  has  beRowed  an  eulogium  on  Gerbcrt  as  chara&eriRic  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  of  the  perfon  he  means  to  celebrate. 
He  relates  that  he  derived  his  learning  in  a great  mcafurc  from  the 

• Said  to  have  been  played  on  by  warm  water.  See  tbeHiftory  of  the  Manual  Arts,  by 
Dr,  Thomas  Powell,  oftavo,  166 1,  abridged  in  Oldys’s  Britilh  Librarian,  N°  I.  pag.  jr. 
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Arabians,  among  whom  at  that  time  there  were  many  very  confider- 
able  men  j though  it  is  remarkable  that  we  meet  with  the  name  of 
but  one  writer  on  mufic  of  that  country,  viz.  Alfarabius,  who  is 
barely  mentioned  in  a note  in  the  life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan,  an  in- 
genious fidion  tranflated  from  the  original  Arabic  by  Simon  Ockley, 
8vo.  1708.  A treatife  of  his  on  muficis  referred  to  in  the  Marga- 
rita Philofophica  of  Georgius  Reifchius,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1517. 
Moflieim  fpeaks  thus  of  the  Rate  of  learning  in  Gerbert’s  time. 

* It  was  not  however  to  the  fecundity  of  his  genius  alone  that  Ger- 

* bert  was  indebted  for  the  knowledge  with  which  he  now  began  to 

* enlighten  the  European  provinces ; he  had  derived  a part  of  his 

* erudition,  particularly  in  phyfic,  mathematics,  and  philofophy, 

* from  the  writings  and  inflrudions  of  the  Arabians,  who  were  fet- 

* tied  in  Spain.  Thither  he  had  repaired  in  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and 

* had  fpent  fome  time  in  the  feminarics  of  learning  at  Cordoua  and 

* Seville,  with  a view  to  hear  the  Arabian  dodors  j and  it  was,  per- 

* haps,  by  his  example,  that  the  Europeans  were  direded  and  engaged 

* to  have  recourle  to  this  fource  of  inftrudion  in  after-times.  For  it 

* is  undeniably  certain,  that,  from  the  time  of  Gerbert,  l'uch  of  the 

* Europeans  as  were  ambitious  of  making  any  confiderable  progrefs  in 

* phyfic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  or  philofophy,  entertained  the  moR 
‘ eager  and  impatient  defire  of  receiving  inRrudion  either  from  the 

* academical  leflons,  or  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  philofo- 

* phers,  who  had  founded  fchools  in  feveral  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy. 

* Hence  it  was  that  the  moR  celebrated  produdions  of  thefe  dodors 

* were  tranflated  into  Latin,  their  tenets  and  fyflems  adopted  with 

* zeal  in  the  European  fchools,  and  that  numbers  went  over  to  Spain 

* and  Italy  to  receive  inRrudion  from  the  mouths  of  thele  famous 

* teachers,  which  were  fuppofed  to  utter  nothing  but  the  deepeR 

* myfleries  of  wifdom  and  knowledge.  However  exccflive  this  vcnc- 

* ration  for  the  Arabian  dodors  may  have  been,  it  muR  be  owned  ne- 

* verthelefs  that  all  the  knowledge,  whether  of  phyfic,  aflronomy, 
4 philofophy,  or  mathematics,  which  fiouriflied  in  Europe  from  the 

* tenth  century,  was  originally  derived  from  them,  and  that  the 
4 Spanith  Saracens  in  a more  particular  manner  may  be  looked  upon 
4 as  the  fathers  of  European  philofophy.’  Mofli.  Ecclef.  Hifl. 
vol.  II.  pag.  199. 
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The  diligence  with  which  Gerbert  purfued  his  ftudies,  and  his 
proficiency  in  fo  many  various  branches  of  learning,  railed  in  the 
vulgar  a fufpicion  of  his  being  addidled  to  magic,  which  Platina  has 
without  hefitation  adopted  ; for  he  fays  he  obtained  the  papacy  by 
ill  arts,  and  that  he  left  his  monaftery  to  follow  the  devil.  He  how- 
ever allows  him  the  merit  of  a fincerc  repentance,  but  mentions  fome 
prodigies  at  his  death,  which  few  can  believe  on  the  authority  of 
fuch  a writer.  Naddeus  has  written  a juftification  of  a great  num- 
ber of  learned  men  who  have  undergone  the  fame  cenfure,  and  has 
included  Silvefter  among  them  ; but  long  before  his  time  a certain 
poet  had  done  him  that  good  office  in  the  following  epigram. 

Nc  mirare  Magum  fatui  quod  inertia  vulgi 
Me  (veri  minime  gnara)  fuille  putat. 

Archimedis  ftudium  quod  eram  fophixque  fequutus 
Turn,  cum  magna  fuit  gloria  feire  nihil. 

Credebant  Magicum  die  rudes,  fed  bulla  loquuntur 
Quam  pius,  integer  & religiofus  erant. 

The  following  epitaph  befpeaks  his  character,  and  is  an  epitome 
of  his  hiftory. 

Ille  locus  mundi  Silvertri  membra  fcpulti 
Venturo  Domino  conferet  ad  fonitum. 

Quern  dederat  mundo  cclcbretn  dobliffima  virgo. 

Atque  caput  mundi  culmina  Romulea. 

Primum  Gerbertus  meruit  Francigena  fede 
Remenfis  populi  metropolim  patrix. 

Inde  Ravennatis  meruit  confcendere  fummum 
Ecckfix  regimen  nobile,  ficque  potens 

Port  annum  Romam  mutato  nomine  fumiit, 

Ut  toto  pallor  ficret  orbe  novus. 

Cui  nimium  placuit  fociali  mente  fidclis. 

Obtulit  hoc  Cxfartertius  Otho  fibi. 

Tempus  uterque  comit  clara  virtute  fophix  ; 

Gaudct,  & omne  feclum  frangitur  oinnc  reum 

Clavigeri  inllar  erat  cxlorum  fede  potitus, 

Terna  fuffedus  cui  vice  pallor  erat. 

Ifte 
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Ifte  vicem  Petri  poftquam  fufcepit,  abcgit 
Luftrali  fpatio  faecula  morte  fui. 

Obriguit  mundus  difcufta  pace  triumphus 
Ecclefia?  mutans,  dedidicit  requiem. 

Sergius  hunc  loculum  miti  pietate  facerdos, 

Succefibrque  fuus  comfit  amore  fui. 

Quifquis  ad  hunc  tumulum  devexa  lumina  vertis, 

Omnipotens  Domine,  die,  mifere  fui. 

Berno,  abbot  of  Richenou,  in  the  diocefe  of  Conftance,  who  flou- 
rifhed  about  the  year  ico8,  is  celebrated  as  a poet,  rhetor,  mufician, 
philofopher  and  divine.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  treatifes  on 
mufic,  particularly  of  one  Dc  Inftrumcntis  Muficalibus,  beginning 
with  the  words  ‘ Muficam  non  efle  contem  !’  which  he  dedicated  to 
Aribon,  arch bi (hop  of  Mentz.  He  alfo  wrote  Dc  Mcnfura  Mono- 
chordi : but  the  moft  celebrated  of  his  works  is  a treatife  De  Mufi. 
ca  feu  Tonis,  which  he  wrote  and  dedicated  to  Pclcgrinus,  archbi- 
ihop  of  Cologne,  beginning  ‘ Vero  mundi  ifti  advenx  et  Peregrino’ : 
this  latter  trad!  is  part  of  the  Baliol  manufeript,  and  follows  the  En- 
chiridion of  Odo,  above  referred  to  : it  contains  a fummary  of  the 
doctrines  delivered  by  Boetius,  an  explanation  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
tones,  intermixed  with  frequent  exhortations  to  piety,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  muGc  to  religious  purpofes.  He  was  highly  favoured  by 
the  emperor  Henry  II.  for  his  great  learning  and  piety,  and  fuccecd- 
ed  lo  well  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  learning,  that  his  abbey  of 
Richenou  was  as  famous  in  his  time  as  thofe  of  St.  Gal  and  Cluni, 
then  the  moft  celebrated  in  France.  He  died  in  1048,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  his  monaftcry,  which  but  a Ihort  time  before 
he  had  dedicated  to  St.  Mark. 

From  the  account  herein  before  given  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
choral  lervice,  and  of  the  inftitution  of  the  ecclefiaftical  tones,  modes, 
tropes,  or  whatever  elfe  they  may  be  termed,  it  is  clear  that  before 
the  eleventh  century  they  were  in  number  eight,  belides  which,  the 
adtual  exiftcnce  at  this  day  of  manuferipts,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Aurelia- 
nus,  Odo  of  Cluni,  and  this  of  Berno  above-mentioned,  in  which 
not  only  eight  tones  are  fpoken  of,  but  a formula  of  each  is  given 
in  words  at  length,  are  indifputable  evidence  of  the  fait.  A learned 
gentleman.  Dr.  King,  the  author  of  a book  lately  publilhcd,  intitlcd 
the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Kufiia,  has  inti- 
mated* 
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mated,  pag.  43,  that  the  addition  of  the  four  plagal  tones,  as  they 
are  called,  to  the  four  authentic  of  St.  Ambrofe,  is  by  fome  afcribed 
to  Guido  Aretinus,  who,  by  the  way,  in  his  Micrologus  lays  not 
the  lead  claim  to  this  improvement,  but  fpeaks  of  the  eight  ecclefi- 
ftical  tones  as  an  ancient  eftablilhment.  We  are  therefore  nccefiitatcd 
to  conclude  that  the  contrary  opinion  is  without  foundation,  and  the 
rather,  as  no  writer  of  authority  among  the  many  that  have  been  con- 
fulled  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  has  intimated  the  leaft  doubt  but 
that  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  confifted  of  eight  tones. 

Through  all  the  variations  that  attended  mufic,  the  ancient  fyftem 
of  a bifdiapafon,  conftituted  of  tetrachords,  retained  its  authority  j 
we  do  not  find  that  even  in  the  time  of  Boetius  the  fyftem  itfelf  had 
received  any  alteration  ; the  Latins  it  is  true  had  rejected  the  ancient 
Greek  characters,  and  introduced  the  Roman  capital  letters  in  their 
ftead  j and  pope  Gregory  reduced  thofe  letters  to  the  firft  (even  of  the 
Roman  alphabet,  which, by  repeating  them  in  each  feptenary,  he  made 
to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a great  number,  calling  the  firft  feries  graves, 
the  fecond  acutes,  and  the  third,  diftinguilhed  by  double  finall  let- 
ters, fuper-acutes  j but  the  tetrachord  fyftem,  faid  to  be  immutable, 
as  alfo  the  Greek  names  anciently  appropriated  to  the  feveral  chords, 
continued  in  ufe  till  the  dole  of  the  tenth  century,  foon  after  which 
fuch  a reformation  of  the  ancient  fcale  was  made,  as  was  thought 
worthy  of  commemoration,  not  only  by  chronologers,  but  by  the 
graveft  hiftorians.  The  perfon  to  whofe  ingenuity  and  induftry  we 
owe  this  ineftimable  improvement  was  an  ecclefiaftic,  Guido  Are- 
tinus, a Bcnedidtine  monk.  The  relation  given  by  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius  of  this  event  is  to  the  following  effedt  j viz.  That  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Benedict  VIII.  Guido  Aretinus,  a monk,  and  an  excel- 
lent mufician,  to  the  admiration  of  all,  invented  a method  of  teaching 
mufic,  fo  that  a boy  in  a few  months*  might  learn  what  no  man, 
though  of  great  ingenuity,  could  before  that  attain  in  feveral  years. — 
That  the  fame  of  this  invention  procured  him  the  favour  of  the 
pope,  who  invited  him  to  Rome,  as  did  afterwards  John  XX.  his  fuc- 
ceftbr.' — That  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age  he  compofed  a 
treatife,  which  he  called  Micrologus,  and  dedicated  to  Thcodald, 
bilhop  of  Arezzo.  Annal.  Eccl.  tom.  XI.  pag.  73,  et  feq. 

* Guido  in  the  prologue  to  the  Micrologus  fays,  in  the  lpice  of  one  month,  * unius 
• meufis  fpatium.’ 

To 
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To  this  account  Baronius  has  fubjoincd  the  epiftlc  from  Guido  to 
a friend  of  his  Michael  of  Pompofa,  beginning,  * Clariffimo  atque  dul- 
« ciffimo  fratri  Michaeli,’  containing  the  hiftory  of  his  invention,  and 
of  his  invitation  to  Rome  and  reception  by  the  pope  j the  particulars 
whereof  are  referred  to  an  extract  from  the  epiftie  itfelf,  which  is 
given  In  a fubfequent  page  of  this  work  *.  General  accounts  of  the 
reformation  of  the  fcale  made  by  Guido  are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft 
every  treatife  on  the  fubjedt  compofed  fince  his  time  ; yet  among 
thcfe  fome  improvements  arc  attributed  to  him,  as  namely,  the  in- 
vention of  the  ftave,  and  of  the  figure  of  a hand,  to  explain  his  me- 
thod of  notation,  to  the  merit  whereof,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  bis 
own  writings,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  the  leaft  claim. 

It  has  been  related  that  the  method  of  notation  among  the  Greeks 
was  by  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  as  alfo  that  the  Latins  in  their 
Head  made  ufe  of  the  Roman  capital  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
and  fo  on  to  P,  as  is  mentioned  by  Boetius  in  his  fourth  book  ; and 
that  afterwards  Gregory  rejected  all  but  the  firft  feven,  which  he 
made  to  ferve  for  the  whole  fcale,  diftinguithing  the  grave  feries  by 
the  capitals  and  the  acute  by  the  frnall  letters.  Their  manner  of 
finging  was  from  A to  B,  a tone ; from  B to  C,  a femitone  j from 
C to  D,  a tone ; from  D to  E,  a tone ; from  E to  F,  a femitone ; 
from  F to  G,  a tone ; fo  that,  to  fpeak  of  the  diapafon  only,  the  feven 
capital  letters  ferved  to  exprefs,  afeending  and  defeending,  either 
gradually  or  by  leaps,  the  feven  notes  * j but  fo  difficult  was  it  ac- 

* By  the  epiftlc  above  referred  to,  it  appears,  thatBaronius  has  been  guilty  of  an  error  in 
faying  that  Guido  was  iuvited  to  Rome  both  by  Benedict  and  John  : for  it  was  from  John 
only  that  he  received  this  mark  of  favour.  Ncithci  docs  he  clearly  diftinguilh  between 
the  Argumentum  novi  Cantus  inveniendi  and  the  Microloqus  ; the  former  contained  his 
method  of  finging  by  the  fyllables,  and  procured  him  a general  reputation,  and  the  favour 
of  Benedict : the  latter,  his  reformation  of  the  fcale,  and,  as  Guido  himfelf  expredv  fays, 
was  compofed  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  John  XX.  being  then  pope.  Befides 
this,  he  adds,  that  the  Micrologus  was  written  at  the  monaftery  of  Pompofa,  w hither  he 
retired  not,  tilt  after  his  interview  with  the  pope. 

• Zarlino  has  been  guilty  of  a grofs  miftakc  in  aflerting,  as  he  does  in  his  Inftitutions, 
part  ii.  chap.  30.  that  Guido  firft  made  ufe  of  the  method  of  notation  by  the  capital  and 
frnall  Roman  letters:  the  current  opinion  is,  that  Gregory  introduced  it  j but  fuppofing 
that  matter  doubtful,  there  is  fuificient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  practice  in  queftiou  pre- 
vailed before  Guido’s  timet  for  the  Enchiridion  of  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluni,  contains  direc- 
tions for  dividing  the  monochord,  and  marking  the  firft  feptenary  with  the  capital,  and 
the  fecund  with  the  frnall  Roman  letters  t and  Vincemio  Galilei,  in  his  Dialogo  della 
Mufica,  pag.  96,  has  given  the  following  fpecimen  of  Canto  Fermo. 

d cbcdcdcbab  c d a G F G G 
Sit  nomcn  Do  mi  ni  bene  diftum  in  fse  cula 

FG  a G F F G F FE  FGFEDCDD 
Ad |u  to  rium  uoftrum  in  no  mine  Do  mi  ni 

Sit 
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cording  to  this  method  to  know  and  to  hit  precifely  the  place  of  the 
two  femitones,  that  before  the  pupils  were  able  to  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  the  Canto  Fermo,  ten  years  were  ufually  confumed.  Guido 
ftudied  with  great  diligence  to  remove  this  obftruftion  ; and  the  cur- 
rent account  of  this  invention  is,  that  being  at  vefpers,  and  finging 
the  hymn  to  St.  John,  * Ut  queant  laxis,’  it  by  chance  came  into  his 
he  ld  to  apply,  as  being  of  eafy  pronunciation,  certain  fyllables  of 
that  hymn  to  as  many  founds  in  a regular  fucceflion,  and  thereby  he 
removed  thofc  difficulties  that  had  a long  time  retarded  the  improve- 
ment of  pradlical  muiic. 

UT  queant  laxis  REfonare  fibris 
Mira  geftorum  FAmuli  tuorutn 
SOLvc  polluti  LAbii  reatum. 

San&e  Joannes  *. 

This  is  the  fubftancc  of  what  is  related,  by  Gaffurius,  Glareanus, 
Viccntino,  Galilei,  Zarlino,  Kircher,  Merfennus,  Bontempi,  and 
other  writers,  touching  the  invention  of  the  fyllables ; but  the  fcale. 
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which  he  aliens  was  compofed  many  years  before  Guido  was  born. 

The  pcrufal  of  the  Knchiridion  of  Odo  has  furnilhed  the  means  of  refuting  a vulgar 
error,  namely,  that  Guido,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  reformation  of  the  fcale,  pre- 
fixed to  it  the  Greek  r,  the  initial  ietter  of  his  name  ; the  contrary  of  lit  » is  manifeft  in  the 
directions  of  Odo  for  dividing  the  monochord,  in  which  heaflumes  that  very  character. 

• The  words  of  the  above  hymn  were  compofed  by  Paulus  Diacouus,  Paul,  a deacon  of 
the  church  of  rtquiica,  about  the  year  770,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  as  PolTcvin 
relates.  Dr.  Wallis,  from  Alftedius,  in  the  room  of  the  Adonic,  Sanf  tc  Joannes,  has  in- 
ferted  O Pater  Aline.  Broflard,  and  others  after  him  fay,  that  Angelo  Jdcrardi  has  very 
prettily  comprifcd  the  fix  fyllables  in  this  line. 

Ut  RElevct  Miferum  F/ttum  soLitofque  LAbores. 

But  Gerard  VofTius,  De  quatuor  Artibus  Popularibus,  pag.  93,  without  taking  notice  of 
Berurdi,  fays  it  is  only  part  of  the  following  verfe  compofed  by  fomc  perfon  who  lived  after 
Guido. 

Cur  adhibes  trifli  numcros  cantumque  labori  ? 

Ut  RElevct  Miferum  FAtum  soLitofque  LAbores. 

as 
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as  it  flood  in  the  time  of  Guido,  was  not  adapted  for  the  reception 
of  fix  fyllables,  and  therefore  the  application  which  lie  made  of  them 
does  necefiarily  imply  fome  previous  improvement  of  the  fcale,  ei- 
ther actually  made  by  him,  or  which  he  had  at  that  time  under  con- 
federation. It  is  pretty  certain  that  this  improvement  could  be  tio 
other  than  the  converting  the  ancient  tetrachords  into  hexachords, 
which,  to  begin  with  the  tetrachord  Hypaton,  he  effefted  in  this 
manner  : that  tetrachord  was  terminated  in  the  grave  by  Hypate  hy- 
paton, or  hi ; for  though  the  Proflambanomenos  A,  carried  the 
fyflem  a tone  lower,  it  was  always  confidered,  as  its  name  imports 
to  be,  acquifitus,  fupernumerary,  or  redundant ; the  addition  there- 
fore of  a tone  below  A immediately  converted  the  tetrachord  Hypa- 
ton into  a hcxachord,  and  drove  the  femitone  into  a fituation  that 
divided  the  hexachord  into  two  equal  parts.  To  this  additional  tone 
Guido,  as  fome  fay,  in  honour  of  the  Greeks,  the  fathers  of  mufic,  or, 
as  others  fuggeft.to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  invention,  and  there- 
by acquire  honour  to  himfelf,  affixed  the  Greek  gamma  r,  which  for- 
tunately for  fuch  a fuppofition,  was  the  initial  letter  of  his  name  *. 

By  this  conftitution  the  pofition  of  the  femitone  was  clearly  point- 
ed out  to  every  theorift  j but  the  thing  in  purfuit  was  a method  of 
hitting  it  in  pra&ice,  the  want  whereof  rendered  the  finging  extem- 
pore fo  very  difficult,  that  few  could  attain  to  it  without  great  la- 
bour j but  the  accidental  hearing  of  the  hymn  above-mentioned  fug- 
gefted  to  Guido  a thought  that  the  fix  fyllables  therein  contained 
might  be  fo  fitted  to  the  fix  founds  in  his  newly-formed  hexachord, 
as  to  furnifli  a rule  for  this  purpofe  ; accordingly  he  made  the  expe- 
riment, and  applying  the  fyllable  ut  to  the  firft  note  of  the  hexa- 


• Mcibomins  denies  that  Guido  extended  the  ancient  Greek  fyftem  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  or  that  he  even  made  any  addition  to  the  tetrachord  Hypaton  ; for  he  ullcrta, 
with  an  unwarrantable  degree  of  confidence,  that  though  the  Proflambanomenos  was  gene- 
rally  underfloor!  as  the  loweft  found  in  the  ancient  fyftem,  yet  that  the  Greeks  in  truth 
recognized  another,  which  was  a tone  below  it,  but  that  as  it  prnlatcd  a confuted  and  un- 
diftinguifhaklc  found,  it  was  neglc&ed.  He  fays  that  when  Guido  determined  to  re- 
ndu me  this  tone,  he  was  neceflitated  to  mark  it  with  the  Grecian  gamma,  r : for  that 
otherwife,  as  he  had  given  the  Latin  G to  its  diapafon  Lvchanos  mefon,  he  muff  either 
have  introduced  a fir, urge  character,  or  doubled  the  letter  G,  which  latter  method  could 
not  pleafe  him  fo  well.  Meibomius  alfo  fays  that  the  Greek  fyflem  proceeded  even  farther 
in  the  acute*  than  that  of  Guido  ; but  the  truth  of  this  aflertion  will  he  bell  judged  of  by 
a companion  of  the  ancient  fyftem  with  that  of  Guido,  as  they  Hand  oppol'cd  to  each  other 
in  a fubfequent  page  of  this  volume. 

Vol.  I.  1 i i chord,' 
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chord,  and  the  reft  to  the  others  in  fuccefllon,  he  gave  to  every  note 
an  articulate  found. 

The  view  of  Guido  in  this  contrivance  was  to  imprefs  upon  the 
minds  of  learners  an  idea  of  the  powers  of  the  feveral  founds,  as  they 
flood  related  to  the  firft  found  in  the  hexachord ; for  he  faw  that  from 
an  habitual  application  of  the  fyllables  to  their  refpeCtive  notes,  it  muft 
follow  that  the  former  would  become  a common  meafure  for  the 
five  intervals  included  within  the  limits  of  the  hexachord,  and  that 
in  a Ihort  time  the  idea  of  afiociation  between  the  fyllables  and  the 
notes  would  become  fo  ftrong  as  to  make  it  almoft  impoflible  to  mif- 
apply  them. 

Finding  that  this  invention  was  likely  to  fucceed,  he  added  two 
tones  to  the  tetrachord  Mefon,  thereby  making  that  alfo  a hexachord, 
and  to  this  alfo  he  applied  the  fyllables. 

Laftly,  he  made  a like  addition  of  two  tones  to  the  tetrachord 
Synemmcnon,  and  thereby  formed  a third  tetrachord. 

The  feveral  combinations  and  conjunctions  of  thefe  tetrachords  for 
the  purpofc  of  afeertaining  the  intervals  in  any  given  fyftem,  exceed- 
ing the  limits  of  the  hexachord,  will  be  hereafter  explained  ; the  re- 
fult  of  the  invention  was  clearly  this,  that  in  a regular  fuccefllon  of 
fix  founds  in  their  natural  order,  beginning  either  from  r,  from  C,  or 
from  F,  taking  in  B b,  the  progreflion  with  refpedt  to  the  tones  and 
femitone  in  each  was  precifely  the  fame  : and  fuppofing  the  learner  to 
have  acquired  by  conftant  practice  a habit  of  exprefling  with  his 
voice  the  interval  G C,  which  is  an  cxaCt  fourth,  by  the  fyllables  ut 
pa,  the  two  founds  proper  to  the  interval  G C would  become  a kind 
of  tunc,  which  he  muft  neceflarily  apply  to  ut  fa,  wherever  thofe 
fyllables  fliould  occur ; and  in  what  other  fltuation  they  occur  the 
above  conftitution  of  the  different  hexachords  thews ; for  as  in  the 
hexachord  from  G to  E the  fyllables  ut  fa  exprefs  the  fourth  G C, 
fo  in  that  from  C to  A do  they  exprefs  a fourth  C F,  and  in  the  hexa- 
chord from  F to  D the  fourth  F B b. 

The  introduction  of  B b to  avoid  the  Tritonus  has  been  related  at 
large  ; and  here  it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  exceeding  difcor- 
dancy  or  hardnefs  of  B ta,  when  takpn  as  a fourth,  gave  occafion  to 
the  epithet  /oft,  which  for  the  fake  of  diftinCtion  was  given  to  B b ; 
for  this  rcafon  the  hexachord  from  F is  called  the  mollc  or  foft  hexa- 
chord, as  that  from  G is  called  durum  or  hard  ; thefe  appellatives 
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begot  another,  namely,  that  of  the  natural  hexachord,  which  is 
given  to  the  hexachord  from  C.  The  method  of  finging  each  is 
termed  a property  in  finging,  and  is  thus  deferibed  in  the  following 
difiich. 

C Naturum  dat,  f b molle  nunc  tibi  fignat, 
g quoque  b durum  tu  femper  habes  caniturum  *, 

The  intervals  thus  adjufied  in  the  feveral  hexachords,  became 
alike  commenfurable  in  each  by  the  fyllables  j and  ut  mi  would  as 
truly  exprefs  the  ditone  C E or  F A as  G B,  to  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally adapted  : the  fame  may  be  faid  of  every  other  interval  in  each 
of  the  hexachords,  and  their  exadt  uniformity  is  vifible  in  this,  that 
the  femitone  has  the  fame  fituation  in  them  all,  and  divides  them 
into  two  equal  parts. 


CHAP.  VII. 

THE  writers  on  mufic,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  have  alfo 
attributed  to  Guido  another  very  confiderable  improvement  of 
the  mufical  fcalc,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  coeval  with  the  formation 
of  the  hexachords,  namely  the  Stave,  confifting  of  parallel  lines  in  a 
horizontal  pofition,  fuch  as  is  now  ufed  in  the  writing  of  mufic  : in 
this  they  feem  to  have  been  miftaken,  for  all  the  examples  made  ufe 
of  by  him  to  illuftrate  his  dodtrine,  are  given  in  the  Roman  capital 
and  fmall  letters,  agreeable  to  the  method  of  St.  Gregory.  Befides 
which  it  is  demonftrable  that  the  ftave  was  of  a much  earlier  inven- 
tion than  this  opinion  fuppofes.  The  proof  of  this  aflertion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Dialogo  della  Mufica  of  Vincentio  Galilei,  pag.  37, 
which  contains  a diagram  of  mufical  pundluation  on  a ftave  confut- 
ing of  no  lefs  than  feven  lines,  which  he  fays  was  in  ufe  long  before 
the  time  of  Guido  -f.  ' 

* Morley  in  the  Annotations  on  booh  I.  of  his  Introduction  to  Practicall  Muficke. 
t By  an  unaccountable  accident  the  examples  here  referred  to,  are  in  tome  copies  of 
Galilei’s  book  defective,  as  giving  only  the  (lave,  and  not  the  points  ; but  they  are  here 
fupplied  from  Martini,  who  has  rendered  them  into  the  chandlers  of  modern  notation. 
Vid.  Stor.  della  Mufica,  pag.  185. 
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And  immediately  after  he  exhibits  an  example  of  notation  on  a 
Have  of  ten  lines,  concerning  which  he  thus  expreffes  himfelf: 
* Eccovi  1’  eflempio  d’  una  Cantilena  tra  le  altre,  che  mi  fono  capi- 
4 tate  in  mano,  la  quale  mi  fu  gia  da  un  gentiluomo  noftro  Fioren- 
4 tino  donata,  ritrovata  da  lui  in  un  antichifiimo  fuo  libro  : ed  e delle 
4 pui  intere,  e meglio  confervata  d’  altra  che  io  abbia  mai  veduta/ 


« • — * — •- 


Clanget  hodi  e vox  noftra  melodum  fyrophoni  a inflant 


• • • 

— - — « • •- 


annua  jam  qui  a prxclara 


folemni  - a,  &c. 


Clanget 
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Clangct  ho  die  vox,  noftra  melodum  fymphoni  a inftant 


annua  jam  quia  praeclara  folemni  a. 


To  thefe  examples  of  lineal  pun&uation  another  may  be  adduced 
from  the  Mufurgia,  tome  I.  pag.  213,  wherein  the  points  are 
placed  on  a (lave  of  eight  lines.  We  owe  this  difeovery  to  Kircher, 
who  relates  that  being  on  a voyage  to  Malta  he  went  to  vifit  the  li- 
brary of  S.  Salvator  in  Meflana,  which  is  well  furnifhed  with  Greek 
manuferipts  j and  that  one  of  the  monks  there  produced  to  him  a 
manufeript  book  of  hymns,  which  had  been  written  about  feven  hun- 
dred years,  in  which  was  contained  the  following. 


st  It  fii  ya.  tuf  J'i  n J'trrif  ««•  r umtf  a-ri/j)  stiitc 


Kircher  mentions  that  while  he  was  writing  the  Mufurgia,  he  re- 
ceived from  a friend  of  his,  the  reverend  abbot  Didacus  De  Fran- 
chis,  an  extradt  from  a very  ancient  antiphonary  in  the  monallery  of 
Vallombrofa,  containing  an  example  of  interlineary  pundluation  in. 
the  following  form. 


In  which  he  fays  the  points  correfpond  with  the  notes  of  a well- 
known  antiphon,  beginning  with  the  words  ‘ Salve  Regina.’ 

Thefe  evidences  fufficiently  prove  that  the  itave  is  more  ancient 
than  is  generally  fuppofed  j for  it  is  agreed  that  the  Micrologus  was 
written  between  the  years  1020  and  1030 ; and  a period  of  feven  hun  • 

2 dred 
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dred  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Mufurgia,  in  1650,  will 
carry  the  ufe  of  the  Rave  back  to  the  year  950, .which  is  more 
than  forty  years  before  Guido  was  born,  and  fhew  the  error  of  thofe 
who  aferibe  the  invention  of  the  ftave  to  him. 

Indeed  Guido  has  intimated  that  in  his  method  of  notation,  points 
may  be  placed  as  well  in  the  fpaccs  as  on  the  lines  j and  for  this,  as 
alfo  for  the  confequent  rcdu<3ion  of  the  ftave  from  eight  to  five,  or 
rather,  for  the  purpofe  of  ecclefiaftical  notation,  to  four  lines,  pofte- 
rity  are  undoubtedly  obliged  to  him. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ancient  Greek  fcale  was  compofed 
of  tetrachords,  and  that  it  exhibits  a fucceffion  of  chords  from  Pro f- 
lambanomenos,  or  A,  to  Nete  hyperboleon,  oraa.  As  to  the  Prof- 
lambanomenos,  it  was  termed  Acquifitus  or  Affumed,  and  therefore 
made  no  part  of  the  tetrachord  Hypaton.  In  profecution  of  his 
feheme  of  converting  the  tetrachords  into  hexachords,  with  refpeQ 
to  the  loweft  tetrachord  in  the  lcalc  Guido  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  add  to  it  a tingle  chord,  to  which  he  affixed  the  Greek  letter 
r,  and  this  he  termed  the  durum  hexachord,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
that  other  beginning  at  F,  in  which  B is  fiat,  and  which  therefore 
is  called  the  molle  hexachord  : but  of  this,  and  alfo  of  the  natural 
hexachord  beginning  at  C,  mention  is  made  before. 

The  hexachords,  conftituted  in  the  manner  above  deferibed,  with 
the  additional  improvement  of  the  ftave,  and  before  they  were  incor- 
porated into  the  fcale  afl'umcd  the  following  form. 

DURUM  HEXACHORD. 

G AB  C D E 

Ur  XE  Ml  FA  SOL  LA 

NATURAL  HEXACHORD. 

C D E F G A 


in'  RE  MI  FA  SOL  LA 


MOLLE 
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MOLLE  HEXACHORD. 

F G A Bb  C D 


UT  RE  Ml  FA  SOL  LA 


The  power  or  fituation  in  the  fcale,  of  each  of  thefe  points  is  fig- 
nified  by  the  letters  refpe&ively  placed  above  them  : but  the  intention 
of  the  ftave  was  to  fuperfede  the  literal  fcheme  of  notation  j it  may 
therefore  be  faid,  fuppofmg  the  letters  away,  that  each  hexachord 
is  but  a repetition  of  the  other  two,  and  that  the  power  of  each  point 
in  all  the  three  is  fimilar  : but  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife  j for  by  a con- 
trivance, which  fhews  the  admirable  fagacity  of  the  inventor,  the 
ftave  of  four  lines  is  rendered  capable  of  exprefting  every  one  of 
the  three  different  hexachords  which  the  reformed  mufical  fcale 
requires. 

To  manifeft  this  diverfity  Guido  invented  certain  characters  called 
Cliffs,  in  number  three,  whereof  the  firft  was  r,  the  other  two 
weae  the  letters  C and  F : the  firft  of  thefe  indicated  a progreffion  of 
founds  from  the  loweft  note  in  the  fcale  upwards  to  E : the  fecond 
denoted  a feries  from  C to  A,  and  the  third  another  feries  from  F 
through  B b to  D : thefe  cliffs,  which  were  alfo  termed  claves  or 
keys,  were  placed  by  Guido  on  the  lower  line  at  the  head  of  his 
ftave.  It  is  evident  from  hence,  that  by  the  application  of  the  cha- 
racters r,  C,  F,  the  power  of  the  fix  points  ufed  to  denote  the  hexa- 
chord, were,  without  the  leaft  change  of  their  fituation  in  refpeCt  of 
the  ftave,  made  capable  of  a threefold  variety,  and  confequcntly  re- 
quired different  denominations. 

That  Guido  invented  fome  method  for  afeertaining  the  initial  chords 
of  each  of  the  hexachords  is  certain,  but  that  he  made  ufeof  the  let- 
ters, or  cliffs,  r,  C,  F,  for  that  purpofe,  is  rather  conjeCfure  than  fad. 
Indeed  the  contrary  feems  to  be  clear  from  his  own  words,  and  that 
his  method  of  diferiminating  the  hexachords  was  not  by  the  cliffs, 
but  by  making  thofe  lines  of  the  ftave,  which  were  their  proper  na- 
tions, of  a different  colour  from  the  reft.  In  the  Micrologus  we 
meet  with  thefe  verfes. 

Quafdam  lineas  fignamus  variis  coloribus 
Ut  quo  loco  fit  fonus  mox  difeernat  oculus ; 

1 Ordine 
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Ordine  tercix  vocis  fplendens  crocus  radiat, 

Scxta  ejus,  fed  affinis  flavo  rubet  minio. 

To  underfland  which,  it  is  necefTary  to  obferve  that  the  third 
and  fixth  notes  here  mentioned  are  the  third  and  fixth  from  A ; for 
r,  as  has  been  frequently  faid,  was  an  aflumed  chord : Hypo- 
Proflambanomenos  is  the  appellation  given  to  it  even  by  modern 
muficians,  and  for  fome  ages  after  its  introdudlion  it  was  not  in 
ftridtncfs  confidered  as  part  of  the  fcale.  That  this  is  Guido's  mean- 
ing is  clear  from  the  following  paffage  in  the  Micrologus : « We 
« make  ufe  of  two  colours,  viz.  yellow  and  red,  which  furnifh  a 

• very  ufeful  rule  for  finding  the  tone  and  letter  of  the  monochord  to 
« which  every  Neuma  and  note  belongs.  There  are  feven  letters 
« jn  the  monochord,  and  whcrel'oever  you  fee  yellow  it  is  the  third, 

* and  wherever  red  it  is  the  fixth  letter.’  The  third  and  fixth  letters 
here  mentioned  are  moft  evidently  the  third  and  fixth  from  A,  the 
firft  of  the  feven  letters  on  the  monochord,  that  is  to  fay  C and  F, 
which  are  the  flations  of  two  of  the  cliffs  j and  the  above  citations 
incontellibly  prove  that  to  indicate  the  key  of  C,  Guido  made  ufe  of 
a yellow,  and  for  that  of  F,  a red  line  *. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  hexachords  as  the  integral  parts 
of  Guido's  fyftem,  and  as  independent  of  each  other  j but  their  ufe, 
and  indeed  the  ingenuity  and  excellence  of  his  invention,  can  only 
be  difeerned  in  that  methodical  arrangement  of  them  by  means 
whereof  they  arc  made  to  coincide  with  the  great  or  immutable 
fyftem  : this,  as  has  been  (hewn,  was  comprehended  in  the  Hypa- 
ton,  Mefon,  Diezeugmenon,  and  Hyperboleon  tetrachords ; for  the 
tetrachord  to  which  they  gave  the  name  Synemmenon  was  merely 
auxiliary,  as  being  fuited  to  that  kind  of  progreflion  only,  which 
leads  through  what  we  now  call  b flat.  The  fyftem  of  Guido,  fup- 
pofing  it  to  terminate  as  that  of  the  ancients  did  at  aa,  and  exclufivc 
of  the  chord  r added  by  him,  to  contain  the  bifdiapafon,  includes  five 
hexachords  differently  conftituted,  the  molle  hexachord  being  auxi- 
liary, and  anfwcring  to  the  tetrachord  fynemmenon,  which  five  hexa- 
chords refpedtively  have  their  commencement  from  T,  from  C,  from 
F,  from  G,  and  from  C:  but  he  found  it  capable  ofextenfion,  and  by 
adding  four  chords  above  aa,  and  a confequent  repetition  of  the  molle 
* See  an  example  of  this  kind  in  a fubfequent  page  of  this  book. 

and 
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and  durum  hexachords  from  f and  from  g,  he  carried  it  up  to  ec, 
beyond  which  it  was  fo  feldom  extended,  as  to  give  occafion  to  a 
proverbial  exclamation,  by  which  even  at  this  day  we  reprehend  the 
ufe  of  hyperbolical  modes  of  fpeech,  viz.  • that  was  a note  above 
‘ e la.’  By  this  addition  of  chords  the  hexachords  were  encreafed  to 
feven,  that  is  to  fry,  fo  many  as  are  neceffary  for  the  conjugation  of 
the  lyftem  included  within  r and  ee. 

But  between  the  tetrachords  of  the  ancients,  and  the  hexachords 
of  Guido,  this  difference  is  tnoft  apparent  : the  former  were  (imply 
meafures  of  the  diateffaron  fyftetn ; they  fucceeded  each  other  in 
an  orderly  progrellion  through  the  whole  bifdiapafon  : the  hexa- 
c-hord  is  alfo,  at  leaft  in  the  opinion  of  the  moderns,  the  meafure  of 
a fyflcm ; hut  their  collateral  fttuation,  and  the  being  made  as  it 
were  to  grow  the  one  out  of  the  other,  varies  the  nature  of  their  pro- 
grellion, and  points  out,  in  the  compafs  of  twenty-two  notes,  l'cven 
gradations  or  deductions,  for  fo  they  are  termed  by  the  monkiffi 
writers,  of  fix  notes,  each  beginning  at  a different  place  in  the  diapa- 
fon,  and  yet  in  all  other  rel'pe&s  precifely  the  fame.  Add  to  this 
that  the  hexachords  with  the  fyllables  thus  adapted  to  them,  become 
as  it  were,  fo  many  different  conjugations,  by  which  we  are  able  to 
meafure  and  try  the  mufical  truth  of  the  feveral  intervals  of  which 
they  arc  compofed. 

The  chords  contained  in  the  enlarged  fyftem  of  Guido  are  twen- 
ty-two in  number,  reckoning  b in  the  acutes,  and  bb  in  the  fuper- 
acutes  : otherwife  in  ftriClnefs  they  arc  but  twenty,  feeing  that  b 
and  b can  never  occur  in  one  and  the  fame  hcxachord  : for  the  defig- 
nation  of  them  two  (laves  of  five  lines  each  are  neceffary  ; and  in 
that  conjoint  pofition  which  the  afeending  fcale  requires,  the  hexa- 
chords will  have  this  appearance  *. 

• The  reprefentations  of  Guido’s  fyftem  are  many  and  various;  for  he  not  having  ex- 
hibited it  by  way  of  diagram,  l’uccccding  writers  have  thought  thcmfelvcs  at  liberty  to  excr- 
cife  their  feveral  inventions  in  fchemes  and  figures  to  explain  it.  Franchinus,  am!  others 
after  him,  have  enclofed  each  column  of  fyllables,  as  they  apply  to  r,  and  the  letters 
above  it,  in  two  parallel  lines,  with  a point  at  bottom,  exattly  like  an  organ-pipe ; but 
as  there  is  not  the  leaft  analogy  to  warrant  this  form,  others  have  rejected  it.  Peter 
Aron  and  others  have  placed  the  hexachords  in  a collateral  fituation,  rcfcmbliDg  the 
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tables  of  the  decalogue.  Bontempi  make*  ufe  of  tbe  following  fcheme  of  tbe  herachords 
to  rcprcfcnt  tbeir  mutations,  and  dependence  on  each  other.  Hifl.  Muf.  pag.  183. 


*53®  ee 
1728  dd 
>944 

2048  b b 
2187  bb 

2304  al 

2592  g 
2916  t 
397* 

34s6 
3888 
4096 

4374 
4608 
5184 
5831 
6144 


d 

C 

b 

b 

a 

G 

F 

E 


6912  D 

7776  P 
8192  b 
9216  A 
10368  r 


la 
la  fol 
fol  fa 
mi 
fa 

la  mi  re 
fol  re  ut 
fa  ut 


• la  mi 

- la  fol  re 

• fol  fa  ut 

- mi 

- fa 

la  mi  re 

fol  re  ut 

fa  ut 
la  mi 
fol  re 
fa  ut 
mi 
re 
ut 


It  mav  feem  ftrangc,  as  Guido  has  charaftcrifed  the  durum  hexachord  by  the  key  r,  that 
that  of  fliould  be  the  lirft  that  occurs  in  the  fcale;  but  the  realon  of  this  is,  that  the 
placing  of  V on  the  fourth  bne  of  the  Have,  docs  as  much  determine  the  ferics  as  r on  the 
lit  ft  would  have  done  j the  fame  rcafon  may  ferve  for  pcftponiiig  the  difl'C  to  F.  As  to 
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The  above  fcheme  is  intended  to  (hew  the  fituation  of  the  notes  on 
the  lines  and  fpaces,  and  the  relation  which  the  hexachords  bear  each 


g,  it  occurs  as  foon  as  is  ncceffary,  anil  not  before ; anil  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  g 
is  fituated  on  the  third  line  above  C,  as  C is  on  the  third  line  almve  F.  Farther,  a (lave 
of  five  lines,  with  the  cliff  F on  the  fourth,  is  fuppofei!  to  (igliify  the  five  lower  lines  of 
the  feale.  One  with  C on  the  third,  the  five  above  F inelufive,  and  one  with  g on  the  l'c- 
cond,  the  five  above  C.  All  this  will  mod  clearly  appear  from  the  two  foregoing  lehemes, 
which  exhibit  an  example  of  ingenuity  and  fagacity  that  has  Hood  the  toil  of  a5es,  and  is 
worthy  the  admiration  of  all  meu. 

Many  have  thought  Guido’s  fcheme  defeftive  in  that  it  gives  no  fyllable  to  F.  Dr. 
Wallis  was  of  this  opinion,  and  fays  what  a wonder  it  is  that  he  did  not  apply  to  it  the 
fyllable  sa,  from  the  firft  word  of  the  Adonic  verfe  Sancle  Joannes  ? Merfennus,  Har- 
monic Univerfelle,  pag.  183,  feems  to  have  thought  much  in  the  fame  manner,  by  bis 
adding  the  fyllable  si,  which  is  tiled  by  the  French  at  this  day.  The  original  introduction 
of  this  fyllable  is  by  him  and  other  w riters  attributed  to  one  Le  Maire,  a French  muheian, 
who  fays  he  laboured  for  thirty  years  in  vain  to  bring  it  into  praftice  i but  that  he  was  no 
fooncr  dead  than  all  the  mulieians  of  his  country  made  ufeof  it.  Notwithfbnding  which 
the  general  opinion  is  that  the  fyllable  si  was  introduced  into  the  feale  by  Ericius  Futeanus 
of  Dort,  who  lived  about  the  year  1 580,  and  wrote  a treatife  on  mufic  entitled  Mufathena. 

This  is  in  fubltancc  the  account  which  Monf.  Broffard  has  given  of  the  introduction  of 
the  fyllable  si : but  another  writer,  Monf.  Bourdelot,  has  given  a very  different  account  of 
this  matter  r for  he  relates  that  about  the  year  1675  a certain  Cordelier  introduced  the 
fyllable  si  into  the  feale.  He  feems  however  to  doubt  the  faft,  as  being  founded  only  on 
tradition  j and  goes  on  to  relate  that  the  abbe  de  la  Louctte,  mafter  of  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Paris,  had  allured  him  that  the  fyllable  in  queftion  was  invented,  or 
perhaps  a fceond  time  brought  into  praftice,  by  one  Metru,  a famous  finging-maftcr  in 
Paris  about  the  year  1676.  Bourdelot  adds  that  Lc  Moine,  an  excellent  lutcnift,  of  fixty 
years  praftice,  had  affured  him  that  he  knew  Metru  very  well,  and  that  he  introduced 
the  fyllable  si ; and  that  he  remembered  alfo  a Cordelier  of  the  convent  of  Avc  Maria, 
who  had  made  fome  variation  in  the  ancient  feale  about  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century. 
For  thefc  reafons  Bonct  inclines  td  think  that  the  honour  of  the  invention  might  be  due  to 
the  Cordelier,  but  that  the  merit  of  reviving  it  is  to  be  aferibed  to  Metru.  But  whichforver 
of  the  above  relations  is  true,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  both  Merfennus  and  Broffarrlare 
miftaken  in  what  they  fay  refpefting  the  invention  of  the  fyllable  si  by  Le  Maire. 

The  fame  author,  Bourdelot,  inhnuates,  that  notwithftaruling  the  ufeof  the  fyllable  sr 
5s  much  approved  of  by  the  French  mulieians,  yet  in  Italy  they  difdain  to  make  ufe  of 
it,  as  being  the  invention  of  a Frenchman.  Hi  Hoi  re  de  la  Munquc  ct  de  fes  Effcts,  par 
Bourdelot,  Amfterd.  1725,  tom.  I.  pag.  17. 

It  feems  that  the  mufreians  of  other  countries  have  been  aware  of  the  ueceflity  of  a 
feventh  fyllable  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  which  the  mutations,  as  they  are 
called,  are  attended  with  in  the  practice  of  linging ; for  in  the  Porquc  tic  la  MnGca  ol 
Andrea  Lorcntc  of  Alcala,  publifhed  in  167a,  we  lind  the  fyllable  tit  applied™  b in  the 
progreffion  from  C to  c. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  Italians  at  this  day  make  life  of 
the  fyllable  do  inltead  of  tir,  as  being  more  eafv  of  pronunciation : this  variation  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  year  1678,  and  is  to  be  found  in  a treatife  herein  before  cited,  entitled 
Armenia  Gregoiiani,  written  by  Gcrolanro  Cantouc,  and  printed  at  Turin  in  that  year. 

Merfennus,  Harm.  Univerf.  pag.  183,  intimates  that  for  exprefling  the. femitone  be- 
tween A and  B b,  fome  of  the  muficiansot  his  country  made  ufe  of  the  ly liable  za,  that  of 
si  being  appropriated  to  B b . but  this  diftinftion  feems  not  to  prevail  at  this  day.  Monf. 
Loulie,  the  author  of  Elements  ou  Principcs  de  Mtifiquc,  printed  at  Anillcrdam,  1698, 
rejefting  the  fyllable  za,  has  retained  only  si  ; and  this  method  of  folmifaliou  is  ptac- 
tifed  throughout  France. 
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to  the  others : this  that  follows,  compounded  of  two  fchemes,  the  one 
of  Bontempi,  and  the  other  of  Dodtor  Wallis,  contains  the  reformed 
fcalc  of  Guido  in  a collateral  fituation  with  that  of  the  ancients. 


Scale  of  Guido 


Diagram  of  the  ancients  1944 

2048 

*187 

la, . JVete  byprrbotaen  2304 


iranefr  b yperbol  ^2 


rite  hype  rb  el  cron . 2pi  6 
\ te  ditzeugmenon  ~2 


^aranete  diezfugme*A£jb 
ton  di  ate  nos 

rnte  diezrupmtnon  3B 
parum*fc 4096 


yrtemme/ton 


Varanelt Jynem 

dial#  nos 


Trttz Jjmfmmm 


G i — s- 


l.icbanos  liv pit  on  5184 
d latent?# . 


dtalcnos 


Fhrypatt  by  pa  tv, 
By  pate  bv pa  to  *. 
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To  the  lower  chord  the  moderns  have  given  the  name  Hypo-Prof- 
lambanomenos  j the  number  aligned  to  it  may,  by  the  rule  herein 
before  given,  be  eafxly  found,  it  being  nine  of  thofe  parts  of  which 
9216  is  eight,  and  (hews  the  ratio  of  r to  A to  be  fefquiodtave,  in 
the  proportion  of  9 to  8.  The  fame  rule  will  alfo  fugged  the  means 
of  bringing  out  the  numbers  proper  to  the  notes  added  to  the  fcalc  by 
Guido,  which  are  thofe  from  aa  upwards  j for,  to  begin  with  bb, 
it  is  in  a fubduplicate  ratio  to  b,  its  number  therefore  will  be  the 
half  of  4374,  that  is  to  fay  2187.  The  next  note  hi  b having  the 
fame  ratio  to  b,  will  in  like  mariner  require  the  fubduplicate  of  4096, 
which  is  2048. 

From  the  foregoing  difpofition  of  the  tetrachords  we  learn  the  true 
names  of  the  feveral  founds  that  compofe  the  fyflem ; for  it  is  ob- 
fervable  that  though  in  fatt  each  feptenary  contained  in  it  is  but  a 
repetition  of  the  former,  and  that  therefore  the  generical  name  of 
each  chord  is  repeated,  yet  their  fpecific  differences  in  refpeft  of 
fituation  are  admirably  diflioguifhed  by  the  different  names  afligned 
to  each  : thus,  for  inflance,  the  lower  chords  is  r ut,  or  Gamut, 
but  its  replicate  is  for  a very  obvious  reafon  termed  g sol  re  ut  ; 
the  replicates  of  A re  are  a la  mi  re,  thofe  of  C FA  ut  are  c sol 
fa  ut  and  c sol  fa;  thofe  of  D sol  re,  d la  sol  re,  and  d 
la  sol  ; and  here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  as  well  the  recifion  as  the 
addition  of  a fy liable  expreifes  the  fituation  of  a note  ; for  the  laft  of 
the  feven  hexachords  cuts  off  a fyllable  from  the  names  of  the  three 
upper  chords,  leaving  to  the  uppermoft  one  only,  e la,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  example. 

As  a farther  improvement  of  his  fyflem,  and  to  facilitate  the  prac- 
tice of  folmifation,  for  fo  we  are  to  call  the  conjugation  of  any  given 
cantilena  by  means  of  the  fyllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  molt 
authors  relate  that  he  made  ufe  of  the  left  hand,  calling  the  top  of 
the  thumb  r,  and  applying  the  names  of  the  reft  of  the  notes  to  the 
joints  of  each  finger,  giving  to  the  top  of  the  middle  finger,  as  being 
the  higheft  fituation,  the  note  e la,  as  in  the  following  page  is 
fliewn. 


But 
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But  to  warrant  this  opinion  there  feems  to  be  no  better  authority 
than  bare  tradition}  for  in  no  part  of  Guido’s  writings  does  the  mention 
of  the  hand  occur  : nay  it  feems  from  a padage  in  the  manuferipe  of 
Waltham  Holy  Crofs,  herein  before  cited,  that  the  hand  was  an  in- 
vention pofterior  in  time  to  that  when  Guido  is  fuppofed  to  have 
lived  *j  its  ufe  was  to  inftruCt  boys  in  the  names  and  rei'peCtivefitua- 
tions  of  the  notes  of  his  fcale ; and  for  choofing  the  left  hand 
rather  than  the  right  this  notable  reafon  is  given,  * that  it  being 

• neareft  the  heart,  the  inftruCtion  derived  from  thence  is  likely  to 

* make  the  deeper  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  learners/ 

As  to  the  precife  time  when  he  lived,  authors  are  very  much  di- 
vided. Zaccone  and  others  affert  it  to  have  been  about  the  year  of 
Chrift  960 ; Baronius,  that  it  was  about  1022 ; Alftedius,  and  after 
him  Bontempi,  place  him  under  pope  Leo  IX.  and  the  emperor 
Henry  III.  in  the  year  1049  j but  Sigebert  teftifies  that  he  flourifhed- 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Conrade  the  younger,  and  that  1028  was 
the  precife  year  when  the  reformation  of  Guido  took  place ; and  for 
this  opinion  we  have  alfo  the  authority  of  Trithemius  -f\  But  Guido 
has  decided  this  queftion  in  a relation  given  by  him  of  his  invitation 
to  Rome  by  John  XX.  and  he  it  is  agreed  began  his  pontificate  in 
the  year  1024. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

SOME  account  of  Guido  is  to  be  gathered  from  his  writings,  par- 
ticularly an  cpiftle  from  him  to  his  friend  Michael,  a monk  of 
Pompofa,  and  the  trad  to  which  that  is  an  introduction,  entitled  Ar- 
gomentum  novi  Cantus  inveniendi : from  thefe,  and  fomc  fcattered 
paflages  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  manuferipts,  the  following  me- 
moirs are  collected. 

He  was  a native  of  Arezzo,  a city  in  Tufcany,  and  having  been 
taught  the  practice  of  mufic  in  his  youth,  and  probably  retained  as  a 
choriftcr  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  Benedictine  monaftery  founded  in  that 
city,  he  became  a monk  profefled,  and  a brother  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict the  ftatc  of  learning  was  in  thofe  times  very  low,  and  the 

• Kircher,  in  the  Mufurgia,  tome  I.  pag  HJ,  fays  this  ciprcfUy. 
t Dc  Viris  iUuftr.  ord.  Betted,  lib.  II.  cap.  74. 
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ecclcfiaftics  had  very  few  fubjetts  for  ftudy,  if  we  except  theologi- 
cal controverfy,  church  hiflory,  logic,  and  aftrology,  which  was 
looked  on  by  them  as  the  moll  confiderable  of  the  mathematical 
lcicnces : thefe  engaged  the  attention  of  fuch  members  of  thofe  fra- 
ternities as  were  endued  with  the  moll  adlive,  not  to  fay  contentious, 
fpirits  j while  the  exercifes  of  devotion,  the  contemplating  the  lives 
of  faints,  and  the  qualifying  themfelves  for  the  due  difeharge  of  the 
choral  duty,  employed  thofe  of  a more  afcetic  and  ingenuous  turn  of 
mind.  VolTius  makes  Guido  to  have  been  at  firfla  monk  in  the  mo- 
nailery  of  St.  Leufred  in  Normandy*;  but  this  is  by  a miHake, 
which  will  be  accounted  for  hereafter  ; fo  that  the  only  places  of  his 
fettlement,  of  which  we  can  fpeak  with  certainty,  are  the  Benedic- 
tine monallery  of  Arezzo,  the  city  where  he  was  born,  and  that  of 
Pompofa  in  the  duchy  of  Ferrara. 

In  this  retirement  he  feems  to  have  devoted  himfclf  to  the  (ludy  of 
mulic,  particularly  the  fyllem  of  the  ancients,  and  above  all  to  reform 
their  method  of  notation.  The  difficulties  that  attended  the  inftruiflion 
of  youth  in  the  church-offices  were  fo  great,  that,  as  he  himfelf  fays, 
ten  years  were  generally  confumed  barely  in  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  the  plain-fong ; and  this  confideration  induced  him  to  labour  after 
fome  amendment,  fome  method  that  might  facilitate  inftrudtion,  and 
enable  thofe  employed  in  the  choral  office  to  perform  the  duties  of  it 
in  a correct  and  decent  manner.  If  we  may  credit  thofe  legendary 
accounts  that  are  extant  in  old  monkilh  manuferipts,  we  Ihould  be- 
lieve he  was  affifted  in  his  pious  intention  by  immediate  communica- 
tions from  heaven  : fome  fpeak  of  the  invention  of  the  fyllables  as  the 
effedl  of  infpiration  ; and  Guido  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  of  the 
fame  opinion,  by  his  faying  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  Lord  j or 
as  fome  interpret  his  words,  in  a dream  ; but  graver  hiflorians  fay,  that 
being  at  vefpers  in  the  chapel  of  his  monaflery,  it  happened  that  one 
of  the  offices  appointed  for  that  day  was  the  above-mentioned  hymn 
to  St.  John  Baptift,  written  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  that  the  hearing 
thereof  fuggefted  this  notable  improvement. 

We  mull  fuppofe  that  the  converting  the  tctrachords  into  hexa- 
chords  had  been  the  fubjcdl  of  frequent  contemplation  with  Guido, 
and  that  a method  of  diferiminating  the  tones  and  fcmitoncs  was  the 


• Dc  Sdent.  Mathem.  cap.  xxii,  § 7. 
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one  thing  wanting  to  complete  his  invention.  During  the  perform- 
ance of  the  hymn  he  remarked  the  iteration  of  the  words,  and  the 
frequent  returns  of  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la:  he  obferved  like- 
wife  a diflimilarity  between  the  clofenefs  of  the  fyllable  mi,  and  the 
broad  open  found  of  fa,  which  he  thought  could  not  fail  to  imprefs 
upon  the  mind  a lading  idea  of  their  congruity,  and  immediately 
conceived  a thought  of  applying  thefe  fix  fyllables  to  his  new  formed 
hexachord. 

Struck  with  the  difeovery,  he  retired  to  his  fiudy,  and  having  per- 
fected his  fyftem,  began  to  introduce  it  into  practice  : the  perfons  to 
whom  he  communicated  it  were  the  brethren  of  his  own  monadery, 
from  whom  it  met  with  but  a cold  reception,  which  in  the  Epidle  to 
his  friend,  above-mentioned,  he  aferibes  undoubtedly  to  its  true 
caufe,  envy;  however,  his  intered  with  the  abbot,  and  his  employ- 
ment in  the  chapel,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  efficacy  of 
his  method  on  the  boys  who  were  training  up  for  the  choral  fervice, 
and  it  exceeded  the  mod  fanguine  expectation. 

The  fame  of  Guido’s  invention  foon  fpred  abroad,  and  his  method 
of  indruCtion  was  adopted  by  the  clergy  of  other  countries  : we  are 
told  by  Kircher  that  Hermannus,  bifhop  of  Hamburg,  and  Elvericus, 
bifhop  of  Ofnabrug  made  ufeof  it ; and  by  the  authors  of  the  Hidoirc 
Litteraire  de  la  France  *,  that  it  was  received  in  that  country,  and 
taught  in  all  the  monaderies  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  certain  that  the 
reputation  of  his  great  (kill  in  mufic  had  excited  in  the  pope  a defire 
to  fee  and  convcrfe  with  him,  of  which,  and  of  his  going  to  Rome  for 
that  purpofe,  and  the  reception  he  met  with  from  the  pontiff,  him- 
fclf  has  given  a circumdantial  account  of  in  the  epidle  before  cited. 

The  particulars  of  this  relation  are  very  curious,  and  as  we  have 
his  own  authority,  there  is  no  room  to.  doubt  the  truth  of  it.  It 
feems  that  John  XX.  or,  as  fomc  writers  compute,  the  nineteenth 
pope  of  that  name,  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Guido’s  fchool,  and 
conceiving  a defire  to  fee  him,  fent  three  mefi'engers  to  invite  him 
to  Rome ; upon  lheir  arrival  it  was  refolved  by  the  brethren  of 
the  monadery  that  he  fhould  go  thither  attended  by  Grimaldo 
the  abbot,  and  Peter  the  chief  of  the  canons  of  the  church  of 

• Tom.  VII.  pig.  143,  144. 

Vol.  I.  L 1 1 Arezzo. 
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Arezzo.  Arriving  at  Rome  he  was  prefented  to  the  holy  father,  and 
by  him  received  with  great  kindnefs.  The  pope  had  feveral  converfa- 
tions  with  him,  in  all  which  he  interrogated  him  as  to  his  knowledge 
in  mufic  j and  upon  fight  of  an  antiphonary  which  Guido  had  brought 
with  him,  marked  with  the  fyllables  agreeable  to  his  new  invention,  the 
pope  looked  on  it  as  a kind  of  prodigy,  and  ruminating  on  the  doctrines 
delivered  by  Guido,  would  not  ftir  from  his  feat  till  he  had  learned 
perfedlly  to  fing  off  a verfe ; upon  which  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  have  believed  the  efficacy  of  the  method  if  he  had  not  been  con- 
vinced by  the  experiment  he  had  himfelf  made  of  it.  The  pope 
would  have  detained  him  at  Rome,  but  labouring  under  a bodily 
diforder,  and  fearing  an  injury  to  his  health  from  the  air  of  the 
place,  and  the  heats  of  the  fummer,  which  was  then  approaching, 
Guido  left  that  city  upon  a promif^to  revifit  it,  and  explain  to  his 
holinefs  the  principles  of  his  new  fyilem.  On  his  return  homewards 
he  made  a vifit  to  the  abbot  of  Pompofa,  a town  in  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  who  was  very  earneft  to  have  Guido  fettle  in  the  monaftery 
of  that  place,  to  which  invitation  it  feems  he  yielded,  being,  as  he 
fays,  defirous  of  rendering  fo  great  a monaftery  ftill  more  famous  by 
his  ftudies  there. 

Here  it  was  that  he  compofed  a tradt  on  mufic,  intitled  Microlo- 
gus,  i.  e.  a (hort  difeourfe,  which  he  dedicated  to  Theodald,  biffiop 
of  Arezzo,  and  finifhed,  as  he  himfelf  at  the  end  of  it  tells  us,  under 
the  pontificate  of  John  XX.  and  in  the  thirty- fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Vofiius  fpeaks  alfo  of  another  mufical  treatife  written  by  him,  and 
dedicated  to  the  fame  perfon. 

Divers  others  mention  alfo  his  being  engaged  in  the  controverfy 
with  Berenger  about  the  Eucharift,  particularly  Merfcnnus  and 
Vofiius ; the  latter  of  whom,  who,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
fpoken  of  Guido  elfewhere,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  miftaken 
another  perfon  for  him,  fays  exprefsly  that  in  the  year  1070,  namely, 
in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  flouriftied  Guido,  or  Guidmundus,  by 
country  an  Aretine,  firft  a monk  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Leufred, 
and  afterwards  a cardinal  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  archbifliop  of 
Averfa ; that  while  he  was  a monk  he  wrote  two  books  on  mufic 
to  the  bilhop  Theodald,  the  firft  in  profe,  the  other  partly  in  heroic 
verfe,  and  partly  in  rhythmical  trochaics  j and  that  he  is  the  fame 

who 
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who  wrote  againft  Berengarius  three  books  concerning  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  in  the  facrament  of  the  Eucharift*.  TrithemiuS 
refers  him  to  the  year  1330,  and  Sigebert  to  1028,  which  latter 
fpeaks  alfo  of  the  mufical  notes  found  out  by  him. 

Du  Pin,  who  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hillory  has  given  an  account  of 
Berenger  and  his  errors,  has  enumerated  the  fcveral  authors  that  have 
written  againft  him  ; among  thefe  he  mentions  Guimond  or  Guit- 
mond,  bilhopof  Averfa,  as  one  who,  in  oppofition  to  Berenger,  main- 
tained the  real  prefence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift  in  the 
Eucharift.  Nay,  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  cite  feveral  books  of  his 
writing  in  the  controverfy  with  Berenger,  as  namely,  a treatife  Dc 
Veritate  Euchariftia',  wherein  he  charges  him  with  maintaining, 
among  other  errors,  the  nullity  of  infant  baptifm,  and  the  lawfulnefs 
of  promifeuous  embraces. 

Suppofing  this  to  be  true,  and  Guimond  and  Guido  to  be  one  and 
the  fame  perfon,  the  generality  of  writers  have  done  his  memory  an 
injury  in  reprefenting  Guido  as  Amply  a monk,  who  was  not  only  a 
dignitary  of  the  church,  but  an  archbilhop,  and  a member  of  the 
facred  college.  But  it  feems  that  Vofiius  and  thofe  whom  he  has 
followed  are  miflaken  in  thefe  particulars  : Bayle  has  detedted  this 
error,  and  has  fet  the  matter  right,  by  relating  that  Guido  and  Guit- 
mond  were  nearly  contemporaries,  but  that  it  was  the  latter  who 
was  the  monk  of  St.  Lcufred,  in  the  diocefs  of  Evreux  in  Norman- 
dy, afterwards  bilhop  of  Averfa  in  Italy,  and  at  length  a cardinal, 
and  who  wrote  three  books  De  Veritate  Corporis  et  Sanguinis 
Chrifti  in  Euchariftia  adverfus  Bcrengarium,  which,  he  adds,  have 
been  printed  feparately,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  -t*. 

Mod  of  the  authors  who  have  taken  occafion  to  mention  Guido, 
fpeak  of  the  Micrologus  as  containing  the  fum  of  his  dodVrine  : what 
are  the  contents  of  the  Micrologus  will  hereafter  be  related  j but  it 
is  in  a fmall  tradt,  intitled  Argumentum  novi  Cantus  inveniendi,  that 
his  declaration  of  the  ufeof  the  fyllables,  with  their  feveral  mutations, 
and,  in  fhort,  his  whole  doftrine  of  folmifation,  is  to  be  found.  This 
tradt  makes  part  of  an  epiftle  to  a very  dear  and  intimate  friend  of 

* De  Scientiis  Mathem.  cap.  xxii.  § 7.  > 

t Art.  ARtfiN  [Guy]  in  not.  Vide  alfo  Hid.  Litter,  dc  France,  tom.  VIII. 
Guitmond  Evcquc  d’Avcrie,  pag.  561,  where  this  error  is  taken  notice  of,  anil  rcdVified. 
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Guido,  whom  he  addrefles  thus,  * Beatifiimo  atque  dulciflimo  fratri 

* Michaeli  and  at  whofe  requeft  the  trad  itfelf  ftems  to  have  been 
compofed.  In  this  epiftle,  after  lamenting  very  pathetically  the  ex- 
ceeding envy  that  his  fame  had  excited,  and  the  oppofition  that  his 
method  of  inllrudion  met  with,  he  relates  the  motives  of  his  journey 
to  Rome,  and  the  reception  he  met  with  there,  and  then  proceeds 
to  an  explanation  of  his  dodrine. 

It  feems  that  in  the  time  of  Guido,  mufical  inftruments  were  either 
fcarce  or  ill  tuned,  and  that  the  only  method  of  acquiring  a true 
knowledge  of  the  intervals  was  by  means  of  the  monochord  ; for  both 
in  the  Micrologus,  and  in  this  fhorter  work,  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking,  the  author  gives  diredions  how  to  conftrud  and  divide 
properly  this  inftrument;  but  upon  the  whole  he  feems  to  condemn 
the  ufe  of  it,  comparing  thofe  who  depend  on  it  to  blind  men  5 for 
this  reafon  he  difeovers  to  his  friend  a method  of  finding  out  an 
unknown  cantus,  which  he  fays  he  tried  on  the  boys  under  his  care, 
who  thereby  became  able  to  fing  in  no  greater  a fpace  of  time  than 
three  days  what  they  could  not  have  maflered  by  any  other  method  in 
lefs  than  many  weeks  : and  this  method  is  no  other  than  the  applying 
the  fyllables  to  the  hexachords  in  the  manner  before  direded.  But 
here  perhaps  it  may  be  fitting  that  he  ftiould  fpeak  for  himfelf,  and 
the  following  is  a tranflation  of  his  own  words. 

‘ I have  known  many  acute  philofophers,  not  only  Italians,  but 
' French,  Germans,  and  even  Greeks  themfelves,  who,  though  they 

* have  been  fought  out  for  as  mailers  in  this  art,  have  trufted  to  this 
' rule,  the  monochord  alone ; but  yet  I cannot  fay  that  I think  ei- 
' ther  muficians  or  fingers  can  be  made  by  the  help  of  it.  A finger 

* ought  to  find  out  and  retain  in  memory  the  elevations  and  depref- 

* Cons  of  notes,  with  their  feveral  diverfities  and  properties  j and 

* this  by  our  method  you  may  attain  to  do,  and  alfo  be  able  to  coro- 

* municate  the  means  of  doing  it  to  others  j for  if  you  commit  to 

* memory  any  Neuma,  fo  as  that  it  may  immediately  occur  to  you 

* when  you  find  it  in  any  cantus,  then  you  will  diredly  and  without 

* hefitation  be  able  to  found  it : and  this  Neuma,  whatever  it  be, 

* being  retained  in  your  memory,  may  with  cafe  be  applied  to  any 

* new  cantus  of  the  fame  kind.  The  following  is  what  I made  ufe 

* of  in  teaching  the  boys. 

* The  copy  iuferted  in  Baronius  reads,  * Charidmo  atque  dulciflimo,  Src. 
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UT  queant  laxis  REfonare  fibris 
Mira  geftonim  FAmuli  tuorum, 

SOLrc  poll uti  LAbii  reatum 

Sandc  Joannes  * 

* Martini,  in  his  Storia  della  Mufica,  vol.  1 pag.  180,  from  a manufeript  in  hit  pofleflion, 
written  in  praife  of  Guido,  and,  as  be  conjectures,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  has  given  the 
aotes  to  this  hymn  in  the  Gregorian  characters  in  the  following  order. 

G G * G 

F F F 

E E E E E E 

D D D D D D DD  DD 

c c c 

UT  queant  la  xis  RE  Co  nare  ft  bris  MI  ra  gef  to  rum  FAmuli  tu  orum. 

G*G  G 

F 

E 

D D D 

C 

SOL  vc  pollu  ti  LA  bis  rea  turn  Sane  te  Joannes, 

which  he  has  rendered  thus  in  modern  characters: 


a a a a 

G G G 

F F 


* m h 


«-** 


■ ■ — 

UT  queant  la  xis  RE  fo  na  re  fibris  MI  ra  gef  torum  FA  muli  tu  orum 

, | " ■ x.  ^ > | 


SOL  ve  pollu  ti  LA  bi  i re  a turn  Sane  te  Jo  an  nes 

Pedro  Cerone  and  Berardi,  the  one  in  his  treatife  De  la  Mufica,  lib.  II.  cap.  44,  and 
the  other  in  bis  Mifoellanea  Muficale,  part  II.  pag.  55,  give  it  in  this  form. 


I 


I 


G 


I p G G p 


-=-D D-D-|d-D-^D- £ E j h ^dJLd  -j 

_ I ~ I 1 

U I queant  la  xis  RE  fo  na  re  fibris  Ml  ra  gef  torum  1' A muli  tu  orum 


G 3 

G p G 

’ 1 G \ Ga 

G F 

E E 

D D D 

SOL 

ve  pol  lu  ti 

LA  bi  i re  a turn 

jSautlc  Jo  an  nes 

which  they  both  render  thus : 


UT 
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* In  the  above  fymphony  you  fee  fix  different  particles,  which  are 
4 to  be  applied  to  as  many  different  notes ; and  whenever  the  finger 
4 is  able  to  apply  thefc  to  luch  of  the  fix  notes  as  they  properly  be- 
4 long  to,  he  will  be  able  to  fing  his  devotions  with  cafe.  When 
4 you  hear  any  Neuma,  examine  in  your  own  mind  which  of  thefc 
4 particles  does  bed  agree  with  its  ending,  fo  as  that  the  final  note 
4 of  the  Neuma,  and  the  principal  particles  may  be  equifonous, 
'*  whereby  you  will  be  certain  that  the  Neuma  ends  in  that  note  with 
4 which  the  particle  agreeing  therewith  begins : but  if  you  under- 
4 take  any  written  cantus  which  you  never  favv  before,  you  muit 
4 fing  it  often  over,  that  you  may  be  able  to  end  every  Neuma  por- 
4 perly,  fo  that  the  end  of  each  Neuma  may  in  the  lame  manner  be 
4 joined  with  the  beginning  of  the  particle  which  begins  by  the  fame 
4 note  in  which  the  Neuma  ends  By  this  method  you  will  pre- 
4 fently  be  able  to  fing  any  new  cantus  by  the  notes  j and 
4 when  you  hear  any  that  is  not  noted,  you  will  foon  perceive 
4 how  it  is  to  be  written  down,  in  the  doing  whereof  this  rule 
4 will  greatly  alfift  you.  I have  fet  down  feme  Ihort  fymphcmcij 
4 through  every  note  of  thefc  particles,  and  when  you  lhall  carefully 
4 have  looked  them  over,  you  will  be  glad  to  find  out  the  depref- 
4 lions  and  elevations  of  every  note  in  order  in  the  beginnings  of 
4 thefc  particles : but  if  you  Ihould  have  a mind  to  attemperate  cer^ 
4 tain  particles  of  different  fymphonies  by  connexion,  you  may  by  a 
4 very  Ihort  and  eafy  rule  learn  all  the  difficult  and  manifold  varieties 
« of  Ncumas  ; but  thefc  cannot  all  be  fo  well  explained  by  letter, 
4 and  would  be  more  plainly  opened  in  a familiar  colloquy. 
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LA  bi  i rc  atum  Sanfte  Jo  an  nes. 

Bcrardi  adds,  that  the  method  of  notation  by  the  letters  of  Gregory,  as  m the  above 
example,  was  ufed  in  his  time  in  Hungary,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  Hcalfo  cites  as 
pafiage  from  the  Practica  Muftca  of  Herman  Finek,  or  Fink,  to  prove  that  thefe  were  the 
notes  which  Guido  applied  to  the  hymn 4 Ut  queam  laxis.’  Fink  has  afTerted  this  faff  on 
the  authority  of  Albertus  Magnus,  who  wrote  on  mufie,  and  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 
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Chap.  8. 

A 

F Alme  redlor  mores  nobis  facrato  j Summe  pater  fer- 

D 

A 

F vis  tuis  miferere  j Salus  noftra  honor  nofter  efto  Deus. 

D 

A 

F Deus,  judex  juftus  fort  is,  et  patiens  : Tibi  totus  fer- 

D 

A 

F vit  mundus  uni,  Deus.  Stabunt  jufti  ante  dominum 

D 

A 

F Semper  Iseti : Domino  laudes  omnis  creatura  dicat  *. 

He  then  proceeds  thus : * In  writing  we  have  twenty-three  letters, 

* but  in  every  cantus  we  have  only  (even  notes  ; for  as  there  are 

* feven  days  in  a week,  fo  are  there  feven  notes  in  muiic,  for  all  that 

* are  added  above  are  the  fame,  and  are  fung  alike  through  the 
‘ whole,  differing  in  nothing  but  that  they  are  founded  doubly 
' higher.  We  fay  there  are  feven  grave  and  feven  acute,  and  that 

* the  fecond  order  of  feven  letters  is  written  different  from  the  other 

* in  this  manner. 

a b c d e f g 

A B C D E F G 

Towards  the  end  of  this  tradt  Guido  diredts  the  manner  of  con- 
ftrudling  and  dividing  the  monochord,  which  becaufe  he  has  done  it 
more  at  large  in  the  Micrologus,  we  forbear  to  fpeak  of  here  j the 
reft  of  the  epiftle  is  taken  up  with  a fhort  difquifition  on  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  tones,  at  the  clofe  whereof  he  recommends  the  perufal  of  his 
Micrologus,  and  alfo  a Manual,  written  with  great  perfpicuity  by  the 


• It  is  fuppofed  that  the  above  are  the  initial  fentences  of  fomc  hymns  or  other  offices 
anciently  ufrd  in  the  church,  and  which  were  part  of  the  choral  fervice.  Guido  has  inti- 
mated that  thefc  examples  can  hardly  be  rendered  intelligible  without  a verbal  explanation; 
hut  it  is  conjectured  by  the  letters  U F A,  that  they  are  to  be  fung  in  the  firll  of  the  cc- 
clefiafUcal  tones,  that  having  A for  its  dominant,  and  D for  its  final 

moft 
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moft  reverend  abbot  Obdo  *,  from  whofe  example  he  owns  he  has 
fomewhat  deviated,  choofing,  as  he  fays,  to  follow  Boetius,  though  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  his  work  is  fitter  for  Philofophers  than 
Singers. 

The  Micrologus,  though,  as  its  title  imports,  a Abort  difeourfe,  is 
confidcrably  longer  than  the  former  traCt.  The  title  of  it,  as  given 
by  fomc  tranferiber  of  his  manufeript,  is,  Micrologus,  id  eft  brevis 
Scrmo  in  Mufica,  editus  a Dominc  Guidone  piiffimo  Monacho  ct  peri- 
tiflimo  Mufico. 

In  this  tradl  too  the  author  complains  very  feelingly  of  the  envy  of 
the  times,  and  the  malignity  of  his  detractors. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  Micrologus  to  Theodald,  the  bifhop  of 
Arezzo,  his  diocefan,  Guido  confefles  the  goodnefs  of  his  patron  in 
vouchfafing  to  become  his  alfociate  in  the  fludy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  he  attributes  to  a defire  to  comfort  and  fupport  him  under  the 
weight  of  his  bodily  and  mental  infirmities,  and  acknowledges,  that 
if  his  endeavours  are  productive  of  any  good  to  mankind,  the  merit  of 
it  is  due  to  his  patron,  and  not  to  him.  He  fays  that  when  mufic 
was  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  church,  he  laboured  in  the  art  not 
in  vain,  feeing  that  his  difcoverics  in  it  were  n.ade  public  by  the  au- 
thority, and  under  the  protection  of  his  patron,  who  as  he  had  regu- 
lated the  church  of  St.  Donatus,  over  which  it  was  his  office  to  pre- 
fide,  fo  had  he  rendered  the  fervants  thereof,  by  thofe  privileges  by 
him  conferred  on  them,  refpeCtable  amongft  the  clergy.  He  adds, 
that  it  is  matter  of  furprizc  to  him  to  find  that  the  boys  of  the  church 
of  Arezzo  fhould,  in  the  art  of  modulation,  excel  the  old  men  of  other 
churches  j and  profefies  to  explain  the  rules  of  the  art  for  the  honour 
of  their  houfe,  not  in  the  manner  of  the  philofophers,  but  fo  as  to  be 
a fervice  to  their  church,  and  a help  to  their  boys,  for  that  the  art 
had  a long  time  lain  hid,  and,  though  very  difficult,  had  never  been 
fufficiently  explained. 

The  dedication  is  followed  by  a prologue,  in  which  the  author  at- 
tributes to  the  grace  of  God  the  fuccefs  of  his  endeavours  to  facili- 
tate the  praClice  of  mufic ; which  fuccefs  he  fays  was  fo  great,  that 
the  boys  taught  by  his  rules,  and  exercifed  therein  for  the  fpace  of  a 
month,  were  able  to  fing  at  firft  fight,  and  without  hefitation,  mufic 

* Odo  of  Cluni,  of  whom,  and  alfo  of  his  Enchiridion,  fee  an  account  in  chap.  6. 
of  this  book. 

they 
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they  had  never  heard  before,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  furprile  mod 
people. 

It  appears,  as  well  from  the  epiftie  to  his  friend  Michael,  as  from 
the  Micrologus,  that  in  the  opinion  of  Guido  the  only  way  of  com- 
ing at  a knowledge  of  the  intervals  fo  as  to  fing  them  truly,  was  byi 
means  of  the  monochord  j for  which  reafon,  though  he  condemns 
the  ufe  of  it  for  any  other  purpofe  than  the  bare  initiation  of  learners 
in  the  rudiments  of  finging,  he  conftantly  recommends  the  ftudy  of 
it  to  young  people.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  Micrologus  he  fays, 

* Whoever  defires  to  be  acquainted  with  our  exercifc,  mutt  leant 

* fuch  fongs  as  are  fet  down  in  our  notes,  and  pradtife  his  hand  in 
4 the  ufe  of  the  monochord,  and  often  meditate  on  our  rules,  until 
4 he  is  perfedt  in  the  power  and  nature  of  the  notes,  and  is  able  to 
4 fing  well  at  firit  fight ; for  the  notes,  which  are  the  foundation  of 

* this  art,  are  belt  to  be  difeerned  in  the  monochord,  by  which  alfo 
4 we  are  taught  how  art,  imitating  nature,  has  diftinguilhed  them.' 

Guido  propofes  that  the  monochord  fhall  contain  twenty-one 
notes,  concerning  the  difpofition  whereof  he  fpcaks  thus. 

4 Firft  fet  down  r Greek,  which  is  added  by  the  moderns,  then 
4 let  follow  the  firft  feven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  capitals,  in  this 
4 manner,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G ; and  after  thefe  the  fame  /even  let- 

* ters  in  the  fmaller  charadfers ; the  firft  feries  denotes  the  graver, 

* and  the  latter  the  acuter  founds.  Neverthclefs,  among  the  fmaller 

* letters  we  infert  occafionally  b or  b,  the  one  chara&er  being  round, 
4 the  other  fquare,  thus  a,  b,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g j to  thefe  add  the  tetra- 

* chord  of  fuperacutes,  in  which  b is  doubled  in  the  fame  manner, 
4 aa,  bb,  bb,  cc,  dd,  ee.  Thefe  letters  make  in  all  twenty-two, 
4 r.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  a,  b,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  aa,  bb,  bb,  cc,  dd, 
4 ee,  the  difpofition  whereof  has  hitherto  been  fo  perplexed  as  not  to 
4 be  intelligible,  but  it  fhall  here  be  made  moft  clear  and  plain,  even 
4 to  boys.’ 

For  the  divifion  of  the  monochord  he  gives  the  following  di- 
rections. 

4 Gamma  r being  placed  at  one  extremity  of  the  monochord,  di- 
4 vide  the  fpace  between  that  and  the  end  of  the  chord  into  nine 
4 parts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  firft  ninth  part  place  A,  from  whence 
4 the  ancients  fixed  their  beginning  * then  from  A divide  the  fpace 
4 to  the  end  of  the  chord  into  nine  parts,  and  in  the  fame  manner 
Vol.  I.  M m m 4 place 
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* place  B j then  returning  to  r,  divide  the  whole  fpace  to  the  end 

* into  four  parts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  firft  fourth  part  place  C.  In 

* the  fame  manner  as  from  T you  found  C,  by  a division  of  four 
‘ parts,  you  will  from  A find  D ; from  B,  E j from  C,  F ; from  D, 

* G ; from  E,  a acute  5 from  F,  b round ; the  reft  that  follow  are 

* eafily  found  by  a bifedtion  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  line  in 

* the  manner  above  direfted,  as  for  example,  in  the  middle  be- 

* tween  B and  the  end  place  b.  In  like  manner  from  C you 

* will  find  a new  c ; from  D a new  d j from  E another  e ; from 

* F another  f j and  from  G another  g ; and  the  reft  in  the  fame 
‘ manner,  proceeding  upwards  or  downwards,  ad  infinitum,  un- 

* lefs  the  precepts  of  the  art  fhould  by  their  authority  reftrain  it. 

* Out  of  the  many  and  divers  divifions  of  the  monochord,  I have  fet 
‘ down  this  in  particular,  it  being  eafily  to  be  underftood,  and  when 
r once  underftood  is  hardly  to  be  forgotten. — Here  follows  another 

* method  of  dividing  the  monochord,  which,  though  not  fo  eafily  to 

* be  retained,  is  more  expeditioufly  performed.  Divide  the  whole 

* into  nine  parts,  the  firft  part  will  terminate  in  A,  the  fecond  is  va- 

* cant ; the  third  in  D,  the  fourth  vacant ; the  fifth  a,  the  fixth  d, 

* the  feventh  aa,  the  reft  vacant  Again,  divide  from  A to  the  end 

* into  nine  parts  j the  firft  part  will  terminate  in  B,  the  fccond  will  be 
' vacant,  the  third  E,  the  fourth  vacant,  the  fifth  b,  the  fixth  e,  the 
‘ feventh  bb,  the  reft  vacant : again,  divide  the  whole  from  r to  the 

* end  into  four  parts,  the  firft  will  terminate  in  C,  the  fecond  in  G, 

* the  third  in  g,  and  the  fourth  finifhes.  Divide  from  C to  the  end 

* likewife  into  four  parts,  the  firft  part  will  end  in  F,  the  fecond  in 

* c,  the  third  in  cc,  and  the  fourth  finifhes.  Divide  from  F into 

* four  parts,  the  firft  will  end  in  b round,  the  fecond  in  f : divide 

* from  b round  into  four  parts,  in  the  fecond  you  will  find  bb  round, 

* the  reft  are  vacant.  Divide  from  aa  into  four  parts,  the  firft  will 

* be  dd,  the  reft  are  vacant.  For  the  difpofition  of  the  notes  thefe 

* two  methods  of  divifion  are  fufficient ; the  firft  is  the  more  eafy  to 

* be  remembered,  the  fecond  the  more  expeditious.' 

Upon  this  divifion  of  the  monochord  he  obferves,  that  there  ap- 
pears a greater  diftance  between  fome  of  the  notes,  as  r.  A,  and  A, 
B,  than  between  others,  as  B,  C : he  fays  the  greater  diftance  is  call- 
ed a tone,  and  the  lefler  a femitone,  from  femis  an  half ; that  a di- 
tone is  an  interval  confifting  of  two  tones,  as  C,  D,  E,  and  that 
that  is  called  a femiditone  which  contains  only  a tone  and  half,  as 

from 
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from  D to  F.  He  fays  that  when  between  any  two  notes  there  oc- 
curs in  any  order  whatever,  two  tones  and  a femitone,  as  from  A to 
D,  from  B to  E,  and  from  C to  F,  the  extreme  founds  make  a dia- 
teffaron, but  that  a diapente  is  greater  by  a tone ; as  when  between 
any  two  notes  there  occur  three  tones  and  a femitone,  as  from  A to 
£,  or  from  C to  G.  He  reckons  up  fix  confonances,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  tone,  iemitone,  ditone,  femiditone,  diateffaron,  and  dia- 
pente, to  which  number  he  fays  may  alfo  be  added  the  diapafon  as 
a teventh  ; but  that  as  it  is  fcldom  introduced,  it  is  not  fo  commonly 
ranked  among  them  *. 

In  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  Micrologus  the  author  treats  of  the 
affinity  of  notes,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  confonances;  thofe  of 
the  diateffaron  and  diapente  he  explains  by  the  following  figure. 


In  the  eighth  he  thews  the  affinity  between  b and  fa,  and  dif- 
tinguithes  between  the  diateffaron  and  diapente  in  this  diagram. 


Acute 
c d e 


CD  E 
Grave 


* The  manufeript  mull  certainly  be  erroneous  in  this  place.  Tor  the  femitone  can  in 
no  fenfe  whatever  be  deemed  a confonance  ; and  as  to  the  diapafon,  it  is  fo  far  from  being 
feldom  introduced,  that  it  is  the  moll  ufual  and  perfect  of  all  the  confonances. 

M m m 2 In 
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In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  he  fpeaks  of  the  divifion  of 
the  four  modes  into  eight,  and  fays  that  as  there  are  eight  parts  of 
fpecch,  and  eight  forms  of  blefiednefs,  i.  e.  beatitudes,  fo  ought 
there  to  be  eight  modes  in  mufic.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter 
he  treats  more  particularly  of  the  modes,  which  he  calls  Tropes, 
and  of  the  effedls  of  mufic  : of  thefe  he  fays  their  properties  are  fo 
different,  that  in  the  fame  manner  as  a perfon  accufiomed  to  different 
countries  is  able  out  of  feveral  men  placed  before  him,  to  fay  * this 

* is  a Spaniard,  this  an  Italian,  this  a German,  and  this  other  a 

* Frenchman  }'  fo  may  one  that  is  (killed  in  mufic  by  their  diverfi- 
ties  difiinguifh  the  tropes.  Farther  he  aferibesto  the  tropes  different 
properties ; for  ‘ one  perfon,'  fays  he,  • delights  in  the  broken  leaps 

* of  the  fecond  authentic  j another  in  the  foftnefs  of  the  third  plagsd ; 

* a third  fhall  be  delighted  with  the  garrulity  of  the  fourth  authen- 

* tic,  and  another  fhall  approve  the  mellifluous  fweetnefs  of  the 

* fourth  plagal.’  As  to  die  power  of  mufic,  he  fays  it  is  fo  great  as 
to  cure  many  difeafes  of  the  human  body ; he  cites  a relation  of  a 
frantic  perfon  who  was  reftored  to  reafon  by  the  mufic  of  Afclepiades 
the  phyfician  ; and  mentions  aifo  that  a certain  other  perfon  was  by 
the  found  of  the  lyre,  fo  fUrred  up  to  luff,  that  he  attempted  to  force 
into  the  chamber  of  a young  woman  with  intent  to  violate  her 
chaAity,  but  that  the  mufician,  immediately  changing  the  mode* 
caufed  him  to  defifi  from  his  purpofe. 


CHAP.  IX. 

ACCORDING  to  Guido,  cap.xv.  four  things  are  required  in  every 
cantus,  founds,  confonanccs,  ncumas,  and  diAindtions : from 
founds  proceed  confonanccs,  from  confonances  ncumas,  and  from 
neumas  diAindtions : this  it  feems  was  the  ancient  fcholafiic  divifion 
of  vocal  mufic,  and  it  is  adopted  by  all  the  monkifh  writers  on  the  art. 
A Ncuma  is  the  fmalleA  particle  of  a cantus,  and  is  elfewhere  faid 
to  fignify  as  many  notes  as  can  be  fung  in  one  refpiration.  By 
diflindlions  the  author  feems  to  mean  nothing  more  than  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  meafures  of  time,  which,  for  ought  that  any  where  appears  to 
the  contrary,  were  regulated  folely  by  the  metre  of  the  verfe  to 
which  the  notes  were  fung.  Speaking  of  neumas,  he  fays  they  may 
be  reciprocated,  or  return  by  the  fame  fteps  as  they  proceeded  by  j 
and  adds  that  a cantus  is  faid  to  be  metrical  when  it  fcans  truly, 
which,  if  it  be  right,  it  will  do  even  if  fung  by  itfclf.  Neumas,  he 
fays,  ihould  correfpond  to  neumas,  and  diftindlions  to  diftindlions, 
according  to  the  perfedlly  fweet  method  of  Ambrofius.  Farther  he 
fays  that  the  refemblance  between  metres  and  fongs  is  not  fmall,  for 
that  neumas  anfwer  to  feet,  and  diftindlions  to  verfes j the  neuma 
anfwers  to  the  dadlyl,  fpondee,  or  iambic ; the  diftindtion  to  the 
tetrameter,  the  pentameter,  or  the  hexameter,  and  the  like,  fie 
adds,  * Every  cantus  ihould  agree  with  the  fubjedt  to  which  it  is 

* adapted,  whether  it  be  grave,  tranquil,  jocund,  or  exulting  5 and 

* that  towards  the  end  of  every  diftindtion  the  notes  ihould  be  thinly 

* difpofed,  that  being  the  place  of  refpiration  j for  we  fee  that  when 

* race-horfcs  approach  the  end  of  the  courfc  they  abate  of  their  fpecd, 

* and  move  as  if  wearied.’ 

Cap.  xvi.  he  treats  of  the  manifold  variety  of  founds  and  neumas, 
and  fays  that  it  ought  not  to  feem  wonderful  that  fuch  a variety 
Ihould  arife  from  fo  few  notes,  fince  from  a few  letters  iyllables  are 
formed,  which,  though  not  innumerable,  do  yet  produce  an  infinite 
number  of  parts.  * How  many  kinds  of  metre’  adds  he,  ‘arife  out  of  a 

* few  feet,  and  by  how  many  varieties  is  each  capable  of  diverfifica- 

* tion  ? but  this  he  fays  is  the  province  of  the  grammarians.'  He 
proceeds  to  Ihew  what  different  neumas  may  be  formed  from  the  fix 
confonances ; he  alTumes  that  every  neuma,  or,  as  we  ihould  now  fay, 
every  pafiage,  muft  neceffarily  either  afccnd  or  defcend  ; an  amend- 
ing neuma  he  terms  Arfis,  a delcending,  Thefis  j thcfe  he  fays  may 
be  conjoined  : and  farther  he  fays  that  by  means  of  a total  or  partial 
elevation  or  depreftion  of  any  neuma,  different  combinations  may  be 
formed,  and  a great  variety  of  melody  produced. 

In  cap.  xvii.  he  lays  it  down  as  a rule,  that  as  whatever  is  fpoken 
may  be  written,  fo  there  can  be  no  cantus  formed  but  what  may  be 
defigned  by  letters  j and  here  he  exhibits  a rule  for  a kind  of  extem- 
poraneous mufical  compofition,  which  muft  doubtlefs  appear  very 
ftrange  to  a modern  : he  fays  in  finging  no  found  can  be  uttered  but 
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by  means  of  one  or  other  of  the  five  vowels,  and  that  from  their 
changes  a fweet  concord  will  enfue  j he  therefore  firft  directs  the 
placing  the  letters  of  the  monochord,  and  the  vowels  under  them  in 
this  order : 

T A BCPEFgabcdefga 
ae  iouaeiouaeioua 

And,  to  exemplify  their  ufe,  recommends  the  taking  fomc  fuch 
known  fentencc  as  this  : 

Sandte  Joannes,  meritorum  tuorum  copias,  nequeo  digne  canere. 

In  this  example  the  vowels  determine  the  mafic ; for  as  in  the 
above  fcheme  the  power  of  each  found  is  transferred  to  its  correfpon- 
dent  vowel,  the  fucccffion  of  the  vowels  will  exhibit  a fcrics  of 
founds  to  which  every  fyllable  may  be  fung. 


It  is  clear  from  the  connexion  between  the  vowels  and  the  letters 
of  the  monochord,  that  the  diapente  here  made  ufe  of  is  taken  from 
among  the  acutes ; becaufe  in  the  difpofition  above  made,  the  vowel 
a anfwers  to  r ; but  had  he  chofen  the  graves  for  an  example,  the 
progreffion  of  the  cantus  had  been  precifely  the  fame  ; for  as  d is  to 
c,  fo  is  A to  r,  and  as  f is  to  c,  fo  is  C to  T ; as  g is  to  c,  fo  is  D to 
r,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

This  it  muft  be  confcffed  is  but  a fortuitous  kind  of  melodyj  it  feems 
however  to  have  fuited  well  enough  with  the  fimplicity  of  the  times, 
which  affords  us  no  reafon  to  believe  that  the  art  of  compofing  mufic 
6 was 
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was  arrived  at  any  great  degree  of  perfection.  By  the  rule  here  given 
the  above  cantus  may  eafily  be  rendered  into  modern  notes,  in  which 
it  will  have  this  appearance. 


m m m *•*  m .... : m m 1 " ~~~~ 

Sanctc  Jo  an  nes,  meritorium  tu  o rum  copias,  ne  queo  digne  ' rancrc. 

The  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Micrologus  is  an  explanation  of  the 
Diaphonia,  by  which  term  we  are  to  underftand  thofe  precepts  that 
teach  the  ufe  of  the  organ,  and  its  application  to  vocal  melody ; con- 
cerning which  Guido  fays,  that  fuppofing  the  Anger  to  utter  any 
given  found,  as  for  inftance  A,  if  the  organ  proceeds  to  the  acutes, 
the  A may  be  doubled,  as  A D'  a,  in  which  cafe  it  will  found  from  A 
to  D,  a diatefiaron,  from  D to  a,  diapente,  and  from  A to  a,  a dia- 
pafon  : he  farther  fays,  that  thefe  three  kinds,  when  uttered  by  the 
organ,  commix  together  with  great  fweetnefs,  and  that  the  apt  co- 
pulation of  notes  is  called  Symphony.  He  gives  this  which  follows 
as  an  example  of  the  diaphonia. 


Diapafon  < 


f 


Diapente 


l 


Diatefiaron 


(c  d e d 
F G A G 
ICDED 


c d e d c c b 
a 
G 

F G A G F F E 

D 

F 

CDEDCCBA 

r 


And  adds  that  a cantus  may  be  doubled  by  the  organ,  and  the 
organ  itfelf  in  the  diapafon,  as  much  as  the  organift  pleafes.  He  fays 
that  having  made  the  doubling  of  founds  fufficiently  clear,  he  will 
explain  the  method  of  adapting  grave  founds  to  a cantus,  in  the  doing 
whereof  he  premifes  that  the  Diaphonia  admits  not  of  the  femitone 
nor  diapente,  but  that  it  accepts  of  the  tone,  ditone,  femiditone,  and 
diatefiaron,  among  which  confonances  the  diatefiaron  holds  the  prin- 
cipal place.  Of  the  modes,  which  he  calls  Tropes,  he  fays  that  lome 
arc  fit,  fome  more  fit,  and  others  moft  fit,  for  the  Diaphonia ; and 
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thcfc  degrees  of  fitnefs  feem  to  bear  a proportion  to  the  number  of 
concordant  intervals  in  each.  As  an  inftancc  of  the  higheft  degree 
of  this  kind  of  perfc&ion,  he  mentions  the  third  and  fourth  tones, 
which  he  fays  follow  kindly  and  fweetly,  with  a tone,  ditone,  and 
diateffaron. 

In  the  nineteenth  chapter  are  contained  fundry  examples  to  illuf- 
tratc  the  precepts  delivered  in  the  chapter  preceding,  among  which 
are  the  following. 


Ip1 
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fo 
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The  feveral  precepts  contained  in  the  Micrologus,  together  with 
the  examples  above  given,  may  fervetofhew  the  inartificial  contexture 
of  the  mufic  in  thofe  early  days : they  farther  tend  to  confirm  thofe 
accounts  which  carry  the  antiquity  of  the  organ  back  to  a time, 
whet),  from  the  uncultivated  flate  of  the  mechanic  arts,  it  would 
hardly  be  fuppofed  that  an  inftrument  fo  wonderfully  conftru&ed 
could  have  been  fabricated  *. 


* The  date  of  the  mechanic  arts,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  con  drafting  and  making 
the  feveral  utcuG  Is  and  conveniences  for  domedic  life,  would,  were  it  podiblc  to  come  at  it, 
afford  great  fatisfaftion  to  a curious  enquirer,  as  it  would  enable  him,  by  a comparifon  of 
t wo  very  remote  periods,  to  dlimatc  the  degree  of  perfeftion  at  which  we  are  now  arrived. 
Few  of  Shofe  perfons,  who  are  curious  enough  to  attend  to  the  manual  operations  of  our 
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After  delivering  the  precepts  of  the  Diaphonia,  the  author  from 
Boetius  relates  the  difeovery  of  the  confonances  by  Pythagoras,  lje 
exhorts  fuch  as  mean  to  become  excellent  in  raulic  to  take  the  mo- 
nochord for  their  guide,  and  repeats  his  inArudtions  for  making  and 
dividing  it. 

A little  farther  on  he  refumes  the  confideration  of  the  tones,  and 
is  fomewhat  precife  in  afeertaining  their  refpedtive  limits,  and  diftin- 
guifhing  between  the  authentic  and  the  plagal.  He  fays  that  the 
fame  antiphon  may  be  fung  in  different  founds  without  changing  the 
harmony  : or,  in  other  words,  that  it  may  be  fo  tranfpofed,  as  that  the 
founds  may  bear  the  fame  relation  to  each  other  as  if  not  tranfpofed. 
He  fays  that  the  fccond  letter,  by  which  we  are  to  underftand  h,  js 
rejedted  as  ignoble,  and  unfit  to  be  the  principal  of  any  tone  : the 
reafon  of  this  is,  that  its  fifth  is  defective,  as  being  lefs  than  a true 
diapente  by  a femitone. 

The  rcfiduc  of  this  traft,  the  Micrologus,  confiAs  of  mifccllane- 
ous  reflexions  on  the  ufe  and  efficacy  of  mufic  : towards  the  clofc  of 
it  is  the  following  tetraflic. 

Quafdam  lineas  fignamus  variis  coloribus 
Ut  quo  loco  fit  fonus  mox  difeernat  oculus  ; 

Ordine  tercis  vocis  fplendens  crocus  radiat, 

Sexta  ejus,  fed  affinis  fiavo  rubet  minio. 

Upon  which  he  obferves,  that  if  a letter  and  colour  be  not  affixed 
to  a Neuma,  it  will  be  ‘ like  a well  without  a rope.’  Thefe  verfes 
are  an  abfolute  enigma,  and  it  would  be  a vain  attempt  to  explain 
them,  did  not  a paffage  in  another  part  of  this  author's  writings 
afford  fome  intimation  that  by  the  red  line  he  intended  to  denote  the 
F,  and  by  the  yellow  the  C cliff : however  we  are  not  to  lock  on 
this  method  of  diAinguifhing  the  cliffs  by  lines  of  different  colours  as 

■ EngliOi  artificers,  arc  ignorant  that  they  work  with  an  amazing  degree  of  truth  and  accu- 
racy. A very  curious  book,  now  extant,  called  the  Book  of  St  Alban’s,  written  by  dame 
Julyans  Bernes,  priorefsof  the  nunnery  oifSopwell,  near  St.  Alban’s,  deferibes  the  method 
of  making  an  angling  rod  in  the  year  1496 ; and  gives  us  to  underfiand  that  the  mechanics 
of  that  time  thought  the  11  cate  ft  method  of  hollowing  a flick  for  ihat  purpol'c  was  the  burn- 
ing it  through  with  a hot  fpit ; ami  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that  four  hundred  years  before 
that,  an  organ-pipe  was  perforated  in  no  better  a maimer : ami  if  we  fuppofe  the  fame  want 
of  neatnefs  in  the  various  other  parts  of  that  complicated  machine  of  which  we  are  now 
fpraking,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  both  the  organ  and  the  mufic  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury were  equally  rude  and  inartificial. 
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the  invention  of  Guido,  fince  it  appears  to  have  been  in  ufe  fo  early  as 
the  year  900,  which  is  at  leaft  an  hundred  years  before  the  time  when 
he  wrote. 

He  feems  to  clofe  his  trafl  with  an  aflurance  that  he  has  made 
the  rules  clear,  and  laid  open  to  fingers  the  regular  and  perfect  man- 
ner of  finging,  in  a method  unknown  to  former  times.  But  he  im- 
mediately refumes  hrs  fobjeCt  in  thefc  words,  4 Temporibus  noftris 

* fuper  omnes  homines  fatui  funt  cantores and  goes  on  to  explain 
fome  particulars  that  are  before  but  obfcurely  treated  of  ; in  the  do- 
ing whereof  Guido  takes  occalion  to  reprefcnt  the  woful  llate  of 
mulic,  and  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  fingers  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote ; the  whole  is  curious,  and  will  be  bell  underftood  if  given  in 
his  own  words,  which  are  nearly  thefe. 

* In  thefe  our  times  no  fet  of  men  are  fo  infatuated  as  fingers;  in 

* every  other  art  we  improve,  and  in  time  attain  to  a greater  degree 

* of  knowledge  than  we  derived  from  our  teachers : thus  by  reading 

* over  the  Ample  pftlter,  boys  are  enabled  to  read  other  books ; the 

* countryman  by  ufe  and  exercife  acquires  the  knowledge  of  agricul- 

* turc  ; he  who  has  pruned  one  vine,  planted  one  ffirub,  or  loaded 

* one  afs,  is  able  not  only  to  do  the  fame  again,  but  to  do  it  better; 
4 but,  mifcrable  difciples  of  fingers,  they,  though  they  (hould  practice 

* every  day  for  an  hundred  years,  would  never  be  able  to  fing  even 

* one  little  antiphon  themfelvcs,  nor  without  the  help  of  a mailer, 
4 but  lofe  as  much  time  in  attaining  to  fing,  as  would  have  enabled 
4 them  fully  to  underftand  the  divine  writ.  And  what  is  more  to 
4 be  lamented  is,  that  many  clerks  of  the  religious  orders,  and 

* monks  too,  neglc&  the  pfirims,  the  nocturnals,  and  vigils,  and 
4 other  leffons  of  piety,  by  which  we  are  led  to  everlafting  glory, 
4 while  they  with  a tnoft  foolilh  and  afliduous  labour  profecute  4he 
4 art  of  finging,  which  they  are  never  able  to  attain.  Who  then  cin 
4 refrain  from  tears  to  fee  fuch  an  evil  creep  into  the  church  i from 
4 whence  fuch, difeordenfues,  that  we  are  unable  to  celebrate  the  dt- 
4 vine  offices.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  this  ignorance  of  their  duty  begets 

* reproach,  from  whence  proceeds  contention ; fcarce  the  fcholar 
" wifh  the  mailer  can  agree,  and  much  lefs  one  fellow  fcholar  with 
4 another.  Neither  is  there  any  uniformity  of  tnufic  at  this  day  in 
4 the  churches ; for  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  antiphons  as  there  are 

* mailers ; infomuch  that  no  one  can  fay  as  heretofore,  this  is  the 

4 antiphon 
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* antiphon  of  Gregory,  of  Leo,  or  Albert,  or  any  other;  but  every 

* one  either  varies  thefe,  or  forms  others  at  his  pleafure.  It  ought 
4 not  therefore  to  give  offence  iflcontend  with  the  corruptions  of  the 

* times,  and  endeavour  to  render  the  practice  of  mufic  conformable 

* to  the  rules  of  the  art : and  as  all  thefe  corruptions  have  arifen  from 

* the  ignorance  of  tnuficians,  I mull  earneftly  requeft  that  no  one 

* will  prefume  to  make  antiphons,  unlefs  he  be  well  fltillcd  in  the 

* art  of  forming  them  according  to  the  known  and  eftabliffied  rules 
•*  of  mufic  ; it  being  molt  certain  that  he  who  is  not  the  difciple  of 

* truth  will  be  a teacher  of  error.  And  for  thefe  reafons  I intend, 

* with  the  help  of  God,  to  note  down  a book  of  antiphons,  by  means 

* whereof  any  aliiduous  perfon  may  attain  to  fing  truly,  and  without 

* hefitation ; and  if  anyone  doubts  the  efficacy  of  our  method,  let 

* him  come  and  fee  what  our  little  boys  can  do,  who  labouring  un- 
4 der  their  ignorance,  as  not  being  able  to  read  the  common  pfalter, 

* are  yet  capable  of  linging  the  mufic  to  it,  and  can  without  the 

* help  of  a mailer  fing  the  notes,  though  they  cannot  pronounce 

* the  words.’ 

The  letters  of  Gregory,  he  fays,  * are  fo  difpofed,  that  if  a note  be 
4 repeated  ever  lo  often  it  will  always  have  the  fame  character;  but  the 

* better  to  dillinguiffi  the  order  of  notes,  lines  are  drawn  near  to  each 

* other,  and  notes  are  placed  on  thefe  lines,  and  alfo  on  the  fpaces  be- 
4 tween  the  lines.’  He  adds,  * we  make  ufe  of  two  colours,  yellow 

* and  red,  by  means  whereof  I give  a rule  very  ufeful  and  convenient 
4 for  finding  out  the  tone  and  the  letter  of  the  monochord,  to  which 
4 any  given  neuma  is  to  be  referred.  There  are  feven  letters  in  the 

* monochord  ; and  wherever  you  fee  the  yellow  it  is  the  fign  of  the 

* third  letter,  and  wherever  red  it  denotes  the  fixth,  whether  the 

* colours  are  drawn  in  the  lines  or  over  them.’ 

This  is  the  paffage  above  hinted  at  as  containing  a folution  of  the 
enigmatical  tetraftic  at  the  latter  end  of  the  Micrologus : the  author 
has  faid  that  the  letters  of  the  monochord  are  feven  ; it  is  fuppofed 
that  he  means  to  exclude  I'  from  the  number,  as  the  chord  of  which 
that  letter  is  a fign  is  affumed ; if  fo,  the  letters  mull  be  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  and  then  the  yellow  line  will  denote  the  place  of  C,  and 
the  red  that  of  F.  Father  Martini,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
fulting  a greater  variety  of  mjffals  and  other  manuferipts  than  are  to 
be  found  in  this  country,  makes  no  fcruplc  to  aflert  that  this  is  Guido’s 

Non  2 meaning, 
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meaning,  and  produces  divers  fragments  from  ancient  books  of  the 
church-offices,  which  have  both  a yellow  and  a red  line,  the  firft 
ever  with  the  letter  C,  and  the  other  with  F,  in  the  ufual  place  of 
the  cliff. 

The  examples  of  the  ufe  of  the  yellow  and  red  lines  produced  by 
Martini  are  very  many,  but  as  the  lines  do  all  Hand  Angle,  and  as 
upon,  above,  and  below  them  divers  characters  are  placed,  which 
bear  not  the  lead  refemblance  to  the  points  ufed  by  Guido  and  hit  ' 
fucceffors,  it  may  be  queflioned  whether  this  variety  of  colours  was 
not  originally  adapted  to  a method- of  notation  in  ufe  before  his  time, 
notwithflanding  that  it  coincides  fo  well  with  the  (lave.  But  Kircher, 
in  theMufurgia,  tome  I.  pag.  555,  has  reduced  thisqueflion  to  a cer* 
tainty;  and,  notwithflanding  the  general  opinion,  that  before  the  time 
of  Guido  the  only  method  of  notation  in  ufe  was  by  the  Roman  capital 
and  fmall  letters,  which  St.  Gregory  introduced.  Martini  proves- that 
the  nofators,  as  they  are  called,  of  that  time,  made  ufe  of  certain  marks 
in  this  form  ))  71  iV  • • : * and  as  to  lines  of  different  co- 

lours* Kircher  relates  that  he  had  found  in  the  monaflery  of  Vaflom- 
brofa  fundry  very  ancient  books,  written  for  the  ufe  of  the  choir  there, 
before  the  time  of  Guido ; and  that  the  method  of  notation  in  thole 
books  was  by  a red  line,  With  certain  notes  or  points  placed  in  different 
fituations  above  and  below,  according  to  the  intervals  intended  to  be 
marked  by  them  -f-.  Nivers  fpeaks  alfo.  to  the  fame  purpofe  ; for  en- 
quiring into  the  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus, 
he  affigns  for  one,  the  uncertainty  of  the  method  of  notation  before 
the  time  of  Guido  ; for  he  fays  till  his  reformation  of  the  fcale,  the 
characters  were  only  fmall  points,  commas,  accents,  and  certain  little 
oblique  Itrokes,  oecafionally  interpofed;  which  great  variety  of  minute 
figures  he  fays  was  very  difficult  to  comprehend.  Hill  more  t-o  retain, 
and  impoffible  to  reduce  to  practice  without  the  affiflance  of  a mailer. 

In  proof  of  this  affertion  he  waves  the  authority  of  Kircher,  who  has 
mentioned  the  fame  fad,  and  fays  that  he  engaged  in  an  cxaCl  and 

. * Stor.  della  Mufici,  pag.  183.  ’ 4 f ? 

+ What  Guido  hab  laid  rcfpetling  the  fhtions  of  the  cliffs,  and  the  pra&ice  of  diflin- 
gtiifhing  them  by  red  and  yellow  lines,  is  confirmed  by  the  fpccimcns  above  inferted  from 
martini ; but  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  they  were  alfo  ciiftinguifhed  by  lines  of  a diffe- 
rent thickncfs  from  the  others  in  the  ftave,  as  appears  by  the  following  example,  taken, 
irom  the  Lexicon  Diplom-ticum  of  Johannes  Ludolphus  Walthcr,  fob  Ulm.  1756. 

* laborious. 
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laborious  refearcb  among  the  mod  ancient  manuferipts  in  the  library 
.of  the  king  of  France,  and  in  that  of  St.  Germain  Dc  Prcz,  and 
«thers.  Nay,  he  fays  that  he  had  caufed  the  Vatican  to  be  fearched. 


and. 
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and  had  received  from  thence,  memoirs  and  extracts  from  manufcrip* 
antiphonaries,  and  graduals,  many  of  which  were  above  nine  hun- 
dred years  old,  in  which  thefe  charaders  appear.  He  farther  fays, 
that  in  this  method  of  notation,  by  points  and  other  marks,  it  was 
impoflible  to  afeertain  the  difference  between  the  tone  and  femitone, 
which  is  in  effed  faying  that  the  whole  contrivance  was  inartificial, 
produdive  of  error,  and  of  very  little  worth.  Differtation  fur  le  Chant 
Gregorien,  chap.  vi.  Specimens  of  this  method  of  notation,  taken 
from  Martini,  vol.  I.  pag.  184,  are  inferted  in  the  following  plate*. 
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* There  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  library  of  Bennet  collie  in  Cambridge,  a 
manufeript  containing  examples  of  the  method  of  notation  by  irregular  points  above 
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From  what  has  been  faid  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  the  Micrologus,  and  other  tra&s  of  Guido. 
Whether  he  was  the  author  of  any  other  than  have  been  mentioned, 
is  not  eafy  to  determine  ; but  it  feems  that  thofe  from  which  the 
foregoing  extracts  are  taken,  contain  as  much  of  his  do&rinc  as  he 
thought  communicable  by  writing ; for  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  ho 
frequently  takes  occafion  to  fay  that  fome  particulars  of  it  are  not  to 
be  under  flood  but  by  a familiar  converfation,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  moll  of  his  readers  muft  entertain  the  fame  opinion. 

It  no  where  appears  that  any  of  his  works  were  ever  printed,  except 
that  Baronins,  in  his  Annales' Ecclefiaflici,  tom.  XI.  pag.  73,  has  given 
at  length  the  epiftle  from  him  to  his  friend  Michael  of  Pompofa,  and 
that  to  Theodald  bilhop  of  Arezzo,  prefixed  to  the  Micrologus,  and 
yet  the  writers  on  mufle  fpeak  of  the  Micrologus  as  of  a book  in  the 
hands  of  every  one.  Martini  cites  feveral  manuferipts  of  Guido,  as 
namely,  two  in  the  Ambrofian  library  at  Milan,  the  one  written 
about  the  twelfth  century,  the  other  lefs  ancient : another  among 
the  archives  of  the  chapter  of  Piftoja,  a city  inTufcanyj  and  a 
third  in  the  Mediceo-Laurenziano  library  at  Florence,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  theft:  are  clearly  the  Micrologus.  Of  the  Epiftle  to  Mi- 
chael of  Pompofa,  together  with  the  Argumeatum  novi  Cantus  in» 
veniendi,  he  mentions  only  one,  which  he  fays  is  fbmewhere 
at  Ratifbon  *. 

Of  the  feveral  teafts above-mentioned,  the  laftexcepted.a  manufeript 
is  extant  in  the  libraryiof  Baliol  college  in  Oxford.  Several  fragments 
of  the  two  firft,  in  one  volume,  are  alfo  among  the  Harleian  manu- 
scripts now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  Numb.  3 1 99*  but  fo  very  much 
mutilated,  that  they  afford  but  fmall  fatisfa&ion  to  a curious  enquirer. 
The  Baikal  manufeript  contains  alfo  the  Enchiridion  of  Odo,  which 
Guido,  at  the  clofe  of  the  Argumentum  novi  Cantus  inveniendi,  highv 
ly  commends ; as  alfo  the  tradl  of  Berno  abbot  of  Richenou  before 
mentioned. 

fpolten  of ; and  a learned  and  ingenious  gentleman  of  that  college  has  furnifhed  this  work 
with  the  following  article  from  the  catalogue  of  that  collection. 

473.  N.  xxxviii.  Codex  membnnaccus  raincris  format,  ante  CenquiGtionem  exnra- 
»us.  Hymn!  (five  ut  fatpius  in  hoc  Codice  nominantur  Tropi)  rccitandi  diebus  Domini- 
vis  et  fcltis  inter  facra  celebranda  cum  notis  muficis. 

The  la  ft  fpecimen  in  the  above  plate  is  inferted  from  the  nucufcript  thus  deferibed. 

* Storia  della  Muftca,  paliim,  ct  pag.  437,  Guido. 
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The  above  particulars  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Guido,  which  have 
indeed  the  merit  of  being  immediately  colleQed  from  his  own  writ- 
ings, are  (ioffibly  all  that  we  fhall  ever  be  able  to  learn  about  hitn ; 
for  by  a kind  of  fatality,  very  difficult  to  account  for,  his  memory, 
lives  only  in  his  inventions,  and  though  there  is  fcarce  a dictionary, 
not  to  mention  the  innumerable  traits  that  direit  the  practice  of  vo- 
cal mufic,  but  mention  him  as  having  taken  the  fyllables  or,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol,  la  from  a hymn  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  and  applied  them 
to  certain  notes  in  thefcale  of  mufic,  yet  no  one  author  of  credit,  if 
We  except"  cardinal  Baronius,  and  he  feems  more  delirous  of  record- 
ing the  Invention,  than  perpetuating  the  Memory  of  its  author,  has 
thought  him  worthy  of  a more  honourable  teftimony  than  is  every 
day  given  by  the  writers  of  Biliotheques,  Memoirs,  and  Anecdotes, 
to  any  fcribbling  profeflfor  of  .the  Belles  Lettres. 

This  fupinenefs,  or  ignorance,  or  whatever  elfe  it  may  deferve  to 
be  called,  with  rcfpeil  to  Guido  and  his  improvements,  has  been  the 
fource  of  many  miftakes,  as  namely,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  mufic 
in  confonance,  and  of  the  organ  and  harpfichord  i and  that  he  was  the 
firft  that  introduced  the  practice  of  defcant  in  finging.  In  the  courfc 
of  the  prefent  work  fomeof  thefe  inventions  have  been,  and  the  others 
feverally  will  be,  fixed  at  periods  very  remote  from  that  in  which 
Guido  lived  : at  prefent  it  fhall  fuffice  to  refute  them  by  faying,  that 
as  to  the  organ,  it  was  invented  probably  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century ; for  that  in  797  the  emperorcConftantine  Copronymus 
fent  one  as  a curious  and  valuable  prefent  to  Pepin  king  of  France; 
and  in  828  pope  Vitalianus  introduced  the  organ  into  the  fervice  of 
the  church  ; and  farther,  Guido  himfelf  in  his  Micrologus  frequently 
mentions  the  organ  as  an  inftrument  in  common  ufe  in  his  time.  Asto 
the  harpfichord,  the  nameof  it,  or  of  thefpinnet,  of  which  it  is  mani- 
fcftly  but  an  improvement,  does  not  once  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
monkilh  muficians  who  wrote  after  Guido,  nor  in  the  works  of 
Chaucer,  who  feems  to  have  occafionally  mentioned  all  the  various 
inflruments  in  ufe  in  his  time.  Gower  indeed  fpeaks  of  an  inftru- 
ment called  the  citole,  in  thefe  verfes  : 

taugfir  flic,  till  ftf  tiiajf  rcrtqme 
barpe,  citole,  anti  of  note, 

3©itb  mairp  a retime,  anD  inarm  a note. 

Confeflio  A mantis,  fol.  178,  b. 
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And  by  an  ancient  lift  of  the  domeftic  eftabliflnnent  of  Edward  III. 
it  appears  that  he  had  in  bis  fcrvice  a mufician  called  a cyteller,  or 
cyfteller : the  citole  or  ciftole,  derived  from  ciftella,  a little  cheft, 
might  probably  be  an  inftrument  refembling  a box  with  firings  on  the 
top  or  belly,  which  by  the  application  of  the  taftatura  or  key-board, 
borrowed  from  the  organ,  and  jacks,  became  a fpinnet.  But  as  to  the 
harpfichord,  the  earlieft  defcription  of  it  which,  after  a careful  re- 
fearch,  could  be  found,  is,  that  of  Ottomarus  Lufcinius,  in  his  Mu- 
furgia,  published  at  Stralburg,  in  1536.  As  to  defcant,  it  was- 
the  invention,  as  fotne  imagine,  of  Bede,  and  he  lived  under  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  about  the  year  673 ; and  laftly,  whether  the 
common  ufc  of  the  organ  and  the  practice  of  defcant,  do  not  pre- 
fuppofe  mufic  in  confonance,  is  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  all  who- 
profefs  to  know  any  thing  of  the  (cience. 

As  Guido  made  no  prctenfions  to  great  learning,  or  Ikill  in  phi— 
lofophy,  but  fcems  indeed  to  have  been  abforbed  in  the  ftudy  of  his 
pfalter  and  the  church  offices,  no  one  of  the  many  writers  who  have 
cccafionally  mentioned  him,  has  entered  into  the  particulars  either 
of  his  character  or  his  inftitution ; but  his  reformation  of  the  fcale,. 
his  improvement  of  the  ftave,  and  the  method  of  notation  invented 
by  him,  which  has  introduced  into  the  world  a kind  of  univerfal 
charader  *,  befpeak  his  merit  more  than  the  moft  laboured  enco- 
mium could  do,  and  have  procured  him  a reputation  that  mull  in- 
all  probability  endure  as  long  as  the  love  of  mufic  fhall  fubfift. 

• It  is  literally  true,  that  for  the  purpofe  of  reprefenting  mufical  founds  by  writing,, 
the  fyftem  of  Guido  is  an  univerfal  charadter  and  every  day’s  experience  informs  us 
that  men  of  different  countries,  and  who  fpeak  different  languages,  and  therefore  are  in-- 
capable  of  verbal  communication,  have  yet  the  fame  idea  of  the  power  of  the  mufical  cha- 
racters, which  they  difeover  by  their  readinefs  in  performing  compofitions  that  they 
have  never  ftudied.  And  this  confideration  has  induced  fome  men  to  affert  that  the  fcale 
of  mufic  might  be  made  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  an  alphabet.  Bifhop  Wilkins  firft  ftaiteili 
this  notion,  and  it  is  very  ingenioufly  profecuted  in  his  traft  entitled  The  fccret  and  fwift. 
Meflenger,  chap,  xviii  and  by  Mr.  Oldya  in  the  life  of  Peter  Bales,  the  famous  penman,, 
in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME.. 
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